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POE-PLAN  OF  RICHMOND,  VA. 

1  —  1799  site  of  Pryor’s,  or  Haymarket  Gardens, 
was  on  Petersburg  R.  R.  Station:  location,  Byrd 

6  7th  Sts.  2  —  Temporary  Theatre,  1802-03: 
Cary  &  7th  Sts.  3  —  On  site  of  Placide  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  houses,  Aug.  to  Nov.,  1810,  now  stands 
Hotel  Richmond,  successor  of  Old  St.  Claire 
Hotel:  9th  &  Grace  Sts.  4  —  Actors’  Boarding 
House:  N.  side  of  Main  St.,  between  22nd  &  23rd 
Sts.  5  —  Where  Poe’s  mother  died.  The  side 
rear  building:  back  of  No.  2220  Main  St.  6  — 
Old  St.  John’s  Burial  Ground:  Broad  &  Grace, 
24th  &  25th  Sts.  +  Poe’s  mother’s  grave. 

7  —  Richmond  Theatre:  Broad  St.,  between 
13th  &  14th  Sts.  8 — Monumental  Church: 
Broad  St.,  between  13th  &  14th  Sts.  9  —  Allan 
1811  home:  corner  i4th  St.  &  Tobacco  Alley. 
10  —  Mackenzie  1811  home:  Grace  St.,  between 
5th  &  6th  Sts.  11  —  William  Galt’s  commission 
house:  S.  side  Franklin  St.,  between  14th  &  15th 
Sts.  12  —  William  Galt’s  real  estate:  N.  W. 
corner  Main  &  14th  Sts.  13  —  Ellis  &  Allan 
first  business  house:  N.  E.  corner  14th  &  Cary. 
14  —  Ellis  &  Allan  second  business  house:  E. 
side  of  15th  St.,  near  Main  St.  15  —  Elizabeth 
Miller’s  school  and-garden:  N.  side  of  Main  St., 
near  7th  St.  16  —  William  Ewing’s  school:  E. 
side  of  7th.  St.,  between  Franklin  &  Main  Sts. 
17  —  Charles  Ellis’  home:  S.  W.  corner  2nd  & 
Franklin  Sts.  18  —  Poe’s  “  Garden  Enchanted  ” : 
N.  W.  corner  2nd  &  Franklin  Sts.,  Linden 
Square.  19  —  Sarah  Elmira  Royster’s  home: 
W.  side  of  2nd  St.,  near  Main.  20  —  Allan  1821 
home:  E.  side  of  5th  St.,  between  Clay  &  Marshall 
Sts.  21  —  Prof.  Clarke’s  Academy:  N.  side  of 
Broad  St.,  near  5th  St.  22  —  Vacant  lot  play¬ 
ground:  in  rear,  S.  W.  corner  of  5th  &  Marshall 
Sts.  23  —  Elmira’s  School:  N.  W.  corner  5th  & 
Marshall  Sts.  24  —  Miss  Mackenzie’s  first 
school:  N.  side  Main  St.,  near  14th.  25  —  Miss 


Mackenzie’s  second  school:  S.  W.  corner  5th 
&  Main  Sts.  26  —  Miss  Mackenzie’s  third 
school:  N.  side  of  Franklin  St.,  No.  506,  between 
5th  &  6th  Sts.  27  —  Hermitage  Woods:  Broad 
St.  extended,  beyond  Davis  St.  28  —  Judge 
Stanard’s  home:  Capitol  Square  &  9th  St.  29  — 
Prof.  Wm.  P.  Burke’s  School  (in  1823):  corner 
Marshall  &  10th  Sts.  30 — R.  D.  Sanxey’s 
Book  Store:  N.  side  of  Main  St.,  neat  14th  St. 
31  —  Allan  1825  home,  S.  E.  corner  5th  &  Main 
Sts.  32  —  The  Thespian  Society:  N.  E.  corner 
6th  &  Marshall  Sts.  33  —  Poe’s  Debating 
Society:  Harris  Building,  S.  W.  corner  of  Main 
&  11th  Sts.  34  —  Mayo’s  Bridge,  whence 
started  from  Ludlam’s  Wharf  Poe’s  famous 
swim,  of  six  miles,  to  Warwick  Wharf.  35  — 
Poe’s  swimming-pool:  Shockoe  Creek,  near 
Balding  &  12th  Sts.  &  Victor’s  Mill.  36  —  Chief 
Justice  Marshall’s  home:  N.  W.  corner  Marshall 
&  9th  Sts.  37  —  Mrs.  E.  C.  Richardson’s  Inn: 
N.  W.  corner  Main  &  11th  Sts.,  whence  Poe  & 
Burling  went  to  sea  in  1827.  38  —  Ebenezer 

Burling’s  second  home:  E.  side  of  11th  St.,  near 
Broad  St.  39  —  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
office,  1834-43:  S.  E.  corner  Main  &  15th  Sts. 
40 —  Mrs.  Poore’s:  Bank  St.,  near  9th  St.,  where 
Poe  first  boarded  in  1835.  41  —  Mrs.  Yarring- 
ton’s  (Burling’s  former  home),  where  Poe  was 
married  and  lived  to  spring  of  1837.  42  — 

Petersburg  R.  R.  Station:  7th  &  Byrd  Sts. 
43  —  Shockoe  Hill  Burying  Ground:  between 
Bates,  Hospital,  2nd  &  4th  Sts.  44  —  Southern 
Lit.  Mess,  office  from  1843:  N.  E.  corner  Capitol 
Sq.  &  Franklin  St.  45  —  Richmond  Whig  office, 
1848-49:  N.  W.  corner  Governor  &  Franklin 
Sts.  46  —  Richmond  Examiner  office,  1848-49: 
N.  side  Main  St.,  near  1 1th  St.  47  —  Our  Home 
Restaurant,  or  The  Alhambra  Saloon  of  Charlie 
Thompson  and  Billy  Anderson,  in  1848:  12th 
St.,  near  Main.  48  —  J.  W.  Randolph’s  Book 
Store  (successor  of  R.  D.  Sanxey) :  N.  side  of 
Main  St.,  near  14th  St.  49  —  Stucco  house  on 
S.  side  of  Clay  St.,  between  9th  &  10th  Sts.,  where 
Col.  John  Montague  noted  Poe  as  living,  during 
summer  of  1848.  50 — Robt.  M.  Sully ’s  1849 

Studio:  S.  W.  corner  Main  &  9th  Sts.  51  —  Poe’s 
Marble-yard  vista  opposite:  N.  W.  corner  Main 
&  9t.h  Sts.  52  —  Exchange  Hotel:  corner  of 
Franklin  &  14th  Sts.  53  —  Swan  Tavern:  N.  W. 
corner  Broad  &  9th  Sts.  54 — Mrs.  Shelton’s 
home :  S.  side  of  Grace  St.,  near  25th  St.  55 — Dr. 

Carter’s  office,  1849:  17  Broad  St., 
near  Foushee  St.  56  —  Sadler’s 
Restaurant:  opposite  Main  &  16th 
Sts.  R.  R.  Depot.  57  —  Pratt’s 
Daguerreotype  Gallery:  S.  side  of 
Main  St.,  near  11th  St.  58  — 
Duncan  Lodge  home  of  the  Mac¬ 
kenzies:  Broad  St.  extended,  be¬ 
tween  Meadow  &  Davis  Sts.  59  — 
Talevera  home  of  Mrs.  Susan  A. 
Talley  Weiss:  S.  side  W.  Grace  St., 
between  Davis  &  Addison  Sts. 
60 —  Miss  Susan  A.  Talley’s  Rich¬ 
mond,  1849,  home:  corner  7th  & 
Main  Sts.  61  —  The  Hermitage, 
old  Mayo  home  in  1849  and  later 
site  of  Richmond  College:  Broad 
St.  extended,  Grace,  Franklin  & 
Lombardy  Sts.  62  —  Sons  of  Tem¬ 
perance  Building,  1849:  S.  side  of 
Broad  St.,  opposite  Brook  Road. 
63  —  Baltimore  Boat  Wharf, 
1849:  below  Rockets.  64 — “Ed¬ 
gar  Allan  Poe  Shrine”:  1916  E. 
Main  St. 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  — THE  MAN 

Volume  I 


Edgar  Allan  Poe,  we  greet  you  ! 

Spirit-wise,  here,  do  we  meet  you, 

At  this  shrine  to  which  the  angels,  long,  long  years  ago, 
Bore  that  soul  of  cloud  and  fire, 

God-like  grace  and  mad  desire — ■ 

Earth’s  proud  prince  of  melancholy  —  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 

Hidden  from  our  mortal  vision, 

May  you,  in  your  fields  elysian, 

In  a  realm  of  bliss  and  beauty,  far  beyond  Death’s  shore, 
Know  that  we,  by  this  fond  token, 

By  these  metalled  words  here  spoken, 

Your  loved  name  in  veneration  hold  forevermore. 

Nixon  Waterman 


Lines  read  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Boston  Authors’  Club  Poe  Memorial 
Tablet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Square,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1924. 


From  oil  painting  by  Henry  Inman,  1831 

™T\?h°t0Agr?ph  °1‘ °rif?inal  °wned  by  Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  Boston,  Mass  See 
page  412.  Autograph  from  a  letter  written  by  Poe,  March  10,  1831  to  Col  S  Thaver 
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Poe  casts  from  Literary  America  the  longest 
shadow  across  the  world. 

—  Edwin  Markham 
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To 

MY  MANY  ABLE  SELFLESS  POE  AIDES 


With  special  reference  to  Edwin  T.  Stiger,  The  University  Press, 
Cambridge, Mass.;  James  H.Whitty, Richmond, Va.;  William  T. 
McClellan  and  General  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and 
Provost  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scotland;  also  a  dear 
and  only  brother,  Thomas  Wright  Phillips,  Senior,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  whose  financial  ability,  integrity,  and 
beauty  of  character  have  honored  every  rela¬ 
tionship  of  life  with  which  he  has  come  in 
touch,  including  the  making  possible  by 
his  sister  this  memorial  tribute  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe —  The  Man. 
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FOREWORD 

By  the  Editor  of  “  The  Complete  Poems  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  ” 

W hen  I  met  the  author  of  this  work  in  a  casual  way 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  her  idea  of  writing  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Poe,  and  more  especially  her  intention  to 
illustrate  her  subject,  after  the  manner  of  her  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,”  in  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
way  possible,  strongly  appealed  to  me.  At  the  start  a 
book  of  less  size  was  expected,  but  the  work  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  such  vigor  for  so  many  yeais  that  it 
necessarily  grew  m  the  interim.  All  the  while,  I  can 
testify,  the  author  worked  faithfully,  both  in  and  out 
of  season,  spending  time  and  money,  and  frequently 
making  personal  sacrifices  solely  for  the  betterment  of 
this  work.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was,  indeed, 
a  pleasure  and  a  labor  of  love  for  the  Poe  cause  to 
render  the  author  whatever  assistance  was  in  my 
power ;  although  the  deductions  and  opinions  in  the 
book  are  entirely  Miss  Phillips’  own,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

While  Miss  Phillips  has  had  some  advantages  over 
all  her  predecessors  in  having  access  to  the  more  re¬ 
cently  found  facts  and  evidence  concerning  the  poet’s 
career,  still  she  has  added  a  great  deal  of  new  material 
of  her  own.  This  able  research  and  her  unprejudiced 
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enthusiasm  displayed  throughout  the  work  are  really 
remarkable.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  future  edition 
of  Poe’s  Life  can  be  more  fully  illustrated  than  the 
present.  This  feature  of  the  work  makes  it  distinc¬ 
tively  the  most  replete  and  best  illustrated  biography 
of  Poe  extant.  The  rough  galley  proofs  of  the  work 
were  read  by  me  with  both  interest  and  satisfaction. 

I  am  sure  that  prefatory  remarks  for  a  work  that 
can  speak  for  itself  so  well  as  this  are  little  required. 
Every  public  and  private  library,  however  small,  will 
need  to  have  this  complete  record  of  Poe  on  its  shelves. 
It  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
American  literature,  and  Poe  students,  in  particular, 
must  express  their  deep  gratitude  to  Miss  Phillips  for 
all  that  she  has  done. 

JAMES  H.  WHITTY 

Richmond,  Virginia 
April,  1926. 


INTRODUCTION 


O  Son  of  Genius!  From  whose  being  flashed  twin-stars; 
The  one  to  light  men  to  a  world  of  joys  immortal, 

The  other,  to  disclose  to  them  the  depths  of  human  woe.  . 

Man  — • . 

We  honor  thee !  Thy  soul’s  outpourings 

We  accept  with  reverent  thanks.  And  to  the  Christ  — 

The  human  and  divine  —  do  we  commend  thy  spirit. 


Alethea  Crawford  Cox 


1  he  world  shall  be  my  theatre  ”  and  “  I  must  either 
conquer  or  die  ”  were  rather  prophetic  words  of  the 
youthful  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  And  he  epitomized  his 
entire  life  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his  death  with  these 
words :  “  I  do  believe  God  gave  me  a  spark  of  genius, 
but  he  quenched  it  in  misery.” 

Poe’s  spark  of  genius  is  destined  to  remain  in  the 
world  of  literature  a  bright  and  shining  light,  as  will 
always  be  remembered  his  invincible  courage  in  meet¬ 
ing  such  misery  as  came  to  him  by  reason  of  man’s  in¬ 
humanity  to  man. 

With  no  attempt  for  literary  effects  in  this  very 
human  document  of  intense  and  thrilling  interests, 
time  and  closest  reference  followings  have  been  un¬ 
sparingly  given  to  make  as  accurate  as  possible  this 
simple  life-storv  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  Man.  It 
has  also  obtained,  for  accuracy’s  sake,  the  ablest  and 
most  selfless  scrutiny  prior  to  print  from  the  highest 
Poe  authorities  for  every  incident  and  statement,  as 
well  as  the  complete  illustrations  in  its  text.  By  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  poet’s  name,  a  phalanx  of  noble  souls  — 
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one  hundred  twenty-seven  or  more  —  were  enlisted 
in  this  service  of  correcting  endless  misstatements- — 
within  the  range  of  mortal  possibility  —  made  in  print 
and  not  in  print,  concerning  Edgar  A.  Poe,  the  Man, 
and  thereby  presenting  to  literary  posterity  concise,  in¬ 
teresting,  and  reliable  records  of  the  subject  treated.  A 
present-day  writer  on  Poe  who  saw  the  manuscript, 
where  only  chance  enabled  it  to  be  seen,  wrote  that  no 
other  biography  of  the  poet  contained  so  many  facts. 

Poe,  the  Man,  normal,  needs  no  defense!  From 
stated  facts  or  viewpoints,  he — -under  years  of  nerv¬ 
ous  pressure,  aggravated  by  early  faulty  training  in 
the  Allan  family,  later  fractional  rations,  overwork, 
cares,  worry,  social  or  remedial  indulgence  beyond 
human  power  to  control,  and  which,  ofttimes  uncon¬ 
scious  to  himself,  seemed  periodically  to  change  his 
nature- — ■ should  have  no  accusers! 

But  normal  or  otherwise  —  when  disturbing  effects 
definitely  appeared  in  his  handwriting — the  working 
years  of  the  poet’s  brief  forty  were  so  filled  with 
energetic  literary  efforts  of  highest  qualities  that  the 
utmost  condensation  —  to  the  limits  of  clear  reading" 
— -of  all  writings  concerning  him,  including  his  own, 
is  required  to  prevent  any  narrative  of  Poe’s  person¬ 
ality  obtaining  prohibitive  length  for  print  issue.  The 
utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  retain  the  exact  sense  of 
all  items  from  which  indirect  quotations  of  facts  — 
from  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  some  few  pages  — 
have  been  made. 

The  so-called  “morbidness,”  or  mental  depression, 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  caused  by  neither  sexual  in¬ 
firmity,  liquor,  nor  opium.  It  possibly  came  from  the 
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burden  of  isolation,  the  most  hopeless  of  all  causes. 
Was  this  isolation  imposed  on  Poe  the  Man  by  the 
hypersensitive  temperament  of  genius?  In  the  text 
will  further  be  read  the  opinions  of  such  eminent  and 
distinguished  specialists  as  Dr.  Charles  Gilbert  Davis 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Edward  B.  Lane  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Dr.  John 
W.  Robertson  also  shows  painstakingly  a  profes¬ 
sional's  side  of  the  poet’s  case  in  his  “  Edgar  A.  Poe : 
A  Psychopathic  Study.” 

Ten  or  more  physicians,  who  knew  Poe  well  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  his  life  and  in  various  localities,  defin¬ 
itely  asserted  that  he  “was  not  addicted  to  the  opium 
habit  ”  ; 1  all  these  statements  stand  firm,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  cousin,  Miss  Herring,  was  said  to  have  credited 
his  Philadelphia  health  disasters  to  “a  free  use  of 
opium.”2  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  close  associate 
of  Poe  during  this  period  but  his  later  antagonist, 
noted  in  1896:  “Had  Poe  the  opium  habit  when  I 
knew  him,  I  should,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  man  of 
observation,  have  discovered  it  during  his  frequent 
visits  to  my  rooms,  my  visits  at  his  house,  and  our 
meetings  elsewhere.  I  saw  no  signs  of  it.” 

Other  records  are:  that  in  Poe’s  June,  1846, 
brain  congestion  attack,  ending  in  days  of  illness  at 
Fordham  Cottage,  it  is  said  that  he  begged  Mrs. 
Clemm  for  morphine.3  When  he  was  stricken  with 

1  “Reminiscences  of  Poe.”  Thomas  Dunn  English.  The  In¬ 
dependent,  October  15,  1886. 

2  Page  429,  Vol.  II,  “  Life  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  Dr.  George  E. 
Woodberry.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York, 
1909. 

3  Page  128,  “  Home  Life  of  Poe.”  Mrs.  Susan  A.  T.  Weiss. 
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approaching  “brain  congestion”  (according  to  Dr.  O. 
H.  Oakie,  of  Providence,  R.  I.)  at  Boston,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1848,  in  a  dazed  condition,  Poe  either  sought 
relief  in  laudanum  or  dreamed  that  he  did;  also, 
during  his  July,  1849,  Philadelphia  severe  attack, 
he  begged  this  relief  from  Mr.  Sartain.  But  as 
to  opium,  Dr.  George  E.  Woodberry  records:  “Dr. 
John  Carter  [Richmond,  Va.]  also  wrote  me,  June 
16,  1884,  ‘  Poe  never  used  opii  in  any  instance  that 
I  am  aware  of,  and  if  it  had  been  an  habitual 
practice,  we  certainly  would  have  detected  it,  as  he 
numbered  amongst  his  associates  a  half  dozen  physi¬ 
cians.  ...  I  never  heard  it  hinted  at  before,  and  if 
he  had  contracted  the  habit,  it  would  have  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Richmond.’  ”  4 

Fiom  the  foregoing  and  other  similar  records  it 

might  seem  safe  to  conclude  that  Poe,  or  others _ 

under  the  pressure  of  bewildering  brain  cong'estion 
—  might  instinctively  turn  to  the  nearest,  and  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  most  effective,  remedy  for 
relief.  "Vet,  not  by  a  topers  habit,  but  as  recurrences 
of  this  congestion’s  irresistible  force  for  relief  dictate. 
To  avoid  such  effects  on  social  scores  —  in  Poe’s  day 
exacted  the  penalty  of  utter  isolation  from  a  man 
mho  loved  his  friends  and  a  litterateur  who  enjoyed 
the  personal  touch  of  his  associates  in  the  world  of 
letters. 

Credits 

Because  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
it  seems  fitting  that  the  aid  of  the  generous  and 
good  of  his  native  city  should  be  first  inscribed  on  this 
Page  430,  Vol.  II,  “  Life  of  Poe.”  Dr.  George  E.  Woodberry. 
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scroll  to  the  poet's  honor,  upon  which  appear  names  of 
his  admirers  from  everywhere. 

During-  the  twelve  or  more  years’  progress  of  this  Poe 
memorial  the  Boston  Public  Library — from  its  Execu- 
tive-in-Chief,  Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  throughout  its 
entire  force  —  has  placed,  with  ceaseless  interest,  its 
many  rare  reference  values  at  the  poet’s  full  service. 
Director  Belden  has  had  in  his  leading,  for  such  effects, 
Messrs.  Otto  Fleischner,  Samuel  A.  Chevalier,  Frank 
H.  Chase,  Walter  Rowlands,  F.  C.  Blaisdell,  Francis 
J.  Hannigan,  Pierce  E.  Buckley,  M.  J.  Conroy,  W.  J. 
Ennis  and  the  late  Walter  G.  Forsyth ;  also  the  Misses 
Mary  C.  Sheridan,  M.  Louise  Cassidy,  Barbara  Dun¬ 
can,  Theodosia  E.  Macurdy,  Mary  A.  Reynolds  and 
others. 

As  to  special  individual  tributes  to  Poe's  memory, 
able  Dr.  Edward  B.  Lane  has  rendered  this  work 
positii'e  scientific  values.  Rare  records  in  official,  early 
1814  map  of  Boston,  sectional  chart,  and  picture, 
also  a  rare  Poe-portrait  reference,  are  due  to  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Doggett.  This  portrait  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Murdock  Macaulay,  U.S.N.,  Curator  of  the 
Lyceum  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  Navy  Yard, 
of  which  Commandant  Rear  Admiral  Albert  Gleaves 
allowed  photographic  reprint  of  this  Poe  portrait  in 
these  pages.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  George  E. 
Woodberry  not  only  for  quotations  from  bis  able  “Life 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe”  (2  vols.,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  1909),  and  other  print  issues,  but  also  for 
his  inestimable  aid  in  directing  the  present  writer  to 
the  highest  living  authority  on  Poe  and  his  works, 
Mr.  James  H.  Whitty  of  Richmond,  Va.  To  the 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Poeana  issues  of 
both  biographers  named,  and  on  other  accounts,  credits 
are  due  for  generous  reprint  permissions  allowed  to 
these  Poe  pages.  To  their  service  the  “Life  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,”  by  William  Fearing  Gill,  has  been  kindly 
placed  for  quoting  use  by  that  biographer.  Professor 
Truman  H.  Bartlett  commands  special  credit  for  his 
technical  authentification  of  Henry  Inman’s  oil  minia¬ 
ture  of  “Edgar  A.  Poe  in  1831,”  owned  by  Robert  C. 
Vose,  who  allows  its  first  print  appearance  in  this  me¬ 
morial  to  the  poet.  Thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Lilian 
Whiting,  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Goodspeed  for  rich  and  rare  letter-  and  picture-print 
Poe  items.  Not  a  few  unusual  and  new  Poe  interests 
have  been  added  to  this  work  by  the  able  research  made 
by  Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Fitzpatrick  of  this  city.  For  various 
criticisms  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Cana  van.  Several 
Poe  values  have  come  from  Mrs.  Carrie  Bancroft 
Arbecam  and  Mr.  Nixon  Waterman.  Very  special 
credit  is  due  to  Miss  Helen  Todd  Hammond  for  her 
artistic,  altruistic,  psychological  study  of  “  The  Raven.” 
For  several  rare  Poe  items,  including  a  silhouette  of 
Mrs.  Usher,  credits  are  due  to  the  Reverend  Anson 
Titus,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

For  continuous  fostering  care  of  the  technical  ex¬ 
cellence  and  various  other  adjustments  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  Poe-work,  special  credits  are  due  to  Mr. 
Edwin  T.  Stiger,  of  The  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  to  his  able  literary  assistant,  Miss  Ade¬ 
laide  A.  Baxter.  To  the  constant  watch  and  guard  of 
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Mr.  Walter  H.  Bowker,  President  of  the  Suffolk  En¬ 
graving  Company,  Cambridge,  is  owing  the  fine, 
unique  values  obtained  in  the  many  illustration  plates. 

Leading  the  individual  credits:  Dr.  H.  W.  L.  Dana 
has  most  courteously  served  this  Poe  life-story  on  all 
its  Longfellow  scores  of  research  and  reprints.  To 
Mr.  Merrill  Griswold  credits  are  due  for  various  re¬ 
print  interests  from  “  R.  W.  Griswold  MSS.  Collec¬ 
tion  ”  and  prints  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  To 
Mrs.  George  P.  Lawrence  of  Cambridge,  and  Miss 
Harriet  B.  Rogers  of  Billerica,  Mass.,  are  owing  most 
personal,  attractive  incidents  and  pictures  of  Poe’s 
genuine  friend  “Annie” — Mrs.  Charles  Richmond  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  —  and  her  homes.  For  text  items  and 
rare  pictures  of  the  artist,  S.  S.  Osgood,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  George  H.  Curtis,  Beverly, 
Mass.  From  Mr.  Osgood’s  niece,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Porter, 
Portland,  Maine,  came  a  letter  of  much  Poe-im- 
portance. 

Credits  are  due  to  Miss  Ethel  P.  Hall,  Librarian  of 
Maine  State  Historical  Society,  for  interesting  re¬ 
search  items  of  the  poet’s  mother  and  her  mother. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Little  Edgar  Poe — -of  some  months  old  —  in  his 
transit  from  Boston  to  New  York  City,  by  sea  or 
land,  passed  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  later  on  was 
stranded  his  brief  romance  of  1848.  There,  in  this 
connection,  special  credits  are  due  to  Mrs.  Henry  R. 
Chace,  to  whom  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  left  most 
of  her  Poeana.  Much  of  this  has  been  placed  in  “  Poe’s 
Helen,”  by  Miss  Caroline  Ticknor,  and  issued  by 
2—1 
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Charles  Scribner’s  Soils,  New  York,  1916.  The  double 
grace  of  reprint  permission  is  allowed  these  Poe  life- 
story  pages  by  the  author  and  publishers.  Mrs.  Chace 
adds  to  her  print-text  of  the  poet  an  early,  strong 
photo-print  of  her  daguerreotype  of  Poe,  and  another 
like  print  of  Mrs.  Whitman's  mother,  Mrs.  Anna 
Power,  as  she  appeared  in  early  daguerreotype  davs. 
To  Dr.  Harry  L.  Koopman,  Librarian  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  are  due  various  interesting  items  from  his 
several  printed  articles  on  Edgar  A.  Poe ;  also  photo¬ 
prints  from  a  daguerreotype  of  the  poet  owned  by 
Brown  University,  and  from  a  fine  portrait  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pabodie,  Poe’s  friend  for  all  time.  From  Dr. 
Koopman ’s  special  research  came  the  rare  old  print  of 
the  Earl  House,  Providence,  from  which  was  made 
Mr.  Milton  R.  Halladay’s  wash-drawing  for  this  Poe 
memorial.  From  Miss  Grace  Leonard,  Librarian  of 
the  Athenaeum,  Providence,  come  Poe-interest  pic¬ 
tures  of  its  exterior  and  interior  views. 

New  York  City 

From  Providence,  R.  I.,  these  credits  are  carried 
to  New  \ork  City.  There,  on  watch  and  guard 
for  the  poet’s  memory,  have  stood  for  some  years 
many  scholarly  Poe-aides  of  generous  grace.  Among 
the  foremost  of  these  benefactors  stands  Victor  Hugo 
Paltsits,  Escp,  Keeper  of  MSS.  and  Chief  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History  Department  of  New  York  Public  Library, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Wall,  Librarian  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  By  courtesy  of  the  Librarian, 
Miss  Belle  Da  Costa  Greene,  and  her  aide,  Miss  Ada 
Thurston,  the  rare  Poeana  of  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
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Library  was  placed  at  the  research  service  of  this  Poe 
memorial.  A  similar  generous  bestowal  of  unique 
print  values  was  obtained  from  the  Henry  E.  Hunt¬ 
ington  Library  through  George  Watson  Cole,  Esq.,  the 
Librarian.  By  special  grace  of  scholarly  Dr.  William 
P.  Trent,  of  Columbia  University,  then  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  Authors’  Club,  New  York,  also  by 
courtesy  of  Curator  Henry  Stephen  Thayer,  there 
came  from  the  Authors’  Club  rich  Poeana,  many  rare 
values  of  this  life-story  of  Poe.  And  various  like 
benefactions  came  to  it  from  Dr.  Trent’s  own  print 
issues  on  the  poet.  To  the  late  Mr.  George  H.  Story, 
Curator  Emeritus  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  is  due  the  positive  identification  of  Henry 
Inman’s  1831  oil  miniature  of  Edgar  A.  Poe:  this 
has  been  affirmed  as  Poe  by  Mr.  Leroy  Ireland,  the 
many  years’  friend  of  its  former  owner,  also  verified 
by  investigations  of  the  present  owner,  Robert  C.  Vose 
of  Boston,  and  others.  Very  definite  credits  are 
due  to  Robert  B.  Kegerries,  Esq.,  of  The  Players, 
New  York,  whose  steadfast  interest  in  this  memorial 
of  Poe  has  placed  the  finest  known  and  growing  print 
collection  of  the  poet  at  his  constant  service.  Most 
precious  are  the  late  Miss  Susan  V.  C.  Ingram’s  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences  and  pictures  concerning  the  poet, 
with  whom  she  came  into  living  touch  September, 
1849.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  editor 
of  Poe’s  “  Politian,”  has  made  and  continues  his 
scholarly  steadfast  Poe-research,  which  has  brought 
to  light  many  new,  attractive  interests  of  the  poet  that 
have  enriched  these  pages.  To  Mr.  Raphael  A.  Weed 
are  due  marked  credits  for  his  fine  examples  of 
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draughtsmanship  and  other  Poe-values,  in  pictures  and 
letter  quotings.  Special  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Arthur 
G.  Learned  for  his  very  attractive  “Virginia”  portrait 
and  the  two  New  York  City  homes  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Louise  Shew.  Through  Mr.  Albert  E.  Davis,  some¬ 
time  Chairman  of  the  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  was  traced  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Paton,  niece  of  Miss 
Sarah  F.  Miller,  and  her  brother,  Mr.  John  LeFevre 
Miller,  of  Ottawa,  Kansas;  from  Miss  Miller’s  1909 
Poe-prints  and  Mr.  Miller’s  later  letters  came, 
1846,  New  York  City  personal  recollections  of  the 
poet.  From  Mr.  J.  L.  Clawson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  came 
a  reprint  permission  of  John  A.  McDougall’s  water- 
color  miniature  of  Poe  from  life;  also  a  Poe-letter 
(copy)  of  1849  date.  Quoting  permission  from 
Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith  comes  with  a  copy  of  his 
original  Poe  letter,  dated  Philadelphia,  Aug.  18, 
1840,  to  Lucian  Minor,  Esq.,  Charlotteville,  Va. 
Sincere  thanks  are  due  for  Mr.  Chauncey  L.  C.  Dit- 
mars’  Poe-items  concerning  Mrs.  Shew-Houghton’s 
true  friendship  for  the  poet  and  his  family  during  their 
Fordham  Cottage  days.  For  Fordham  Cottage  and 
St.  John’s  College  press-print  Poe  clippings,  true  ap¬ 
preciation  is  given  to  Reverend  Clarence  S.  McClellan. 
From  Mr.  P.  E.  Madigan  have  come  rare  autographic 
values  of  Poe.  And  from  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Madigan 
came  eleven  Eveleth  letters  to  Poe  (now  with  the 
New  York  Public  Library)  and  other  letters  con¬ 
cerning  the  poet.  Important  Poe  data,  which  in¬ 
clude  his  last  days  in  Baltimore,  come  from  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Barnes.  For  new  light  on  Poe’s  last  days, 
special  appreciation  is  due  to  Mr.  Dallett  Fuguet,  B.A., 
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Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.  To  Mrs.  Archie  C.  Fisk, 
sometime  Chairman  of  Poe’s  Fordham  Cottage  Me¬ 
morial,  and  its  former  able  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Shaw, 
many  special  Poe  values  are  due.  To  Dr.  Appleton 
Morgan,  President  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  So¬ 
ciety,  special  credits  are  due  for  various  text  prints 
from  his  scrapbook,  pictures,  and  directions  as  to 
military  quests  at  several  localities,  including  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  There 
the  librarians,  and  Assistant  Librarian  William  L. 
Ostrander,  and  his  successor,  Miss  Ruth  Brown,  placed 
all  Poeana,  including  Poe  autograph  of  March  io, 
1831,  owned  there,  at  the  full  service  of  this  memorial 
of  the  poet.  To  Mr.  Landon  C.  Bell,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
credits  are  due  for  his  effective  research  identification  of 

“Old  K - ,”  of  West  Point,  Poe-Gibson  adventure; 

and  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  picture  of  Lieutenant 
Locke,  instructor  of  tactics  there  in  Poe’s  time.  Mr. 
Bell  obtained  reprint  permission  through  courtesy 
of  Major  C.  S.  Hardee,  and  grace  of  its  owner,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  J.  Adams,  both  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Through 
active  devotion  to  Poe  interests,  far  and  near, 
come  attractive  values  from  Dr.  Roger  Gregory 
Lewis.  And  various  rare  Poe  items  —  autographic, 
pictures,  and  print  of  “English  Notes  have  come 
from  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Thompson  to  enrich  these  pages. 
Definite,  legal-record  items  of  Poe’s  lawsuit  against 
the  Evening  Mirror  were  obtained  by  O.  H.  Droege, 
Councillor  at  Law,  for  Mrs.  Alberta  Gallatin  Childe, 
President  of  the  New  York  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Society, 
as  her  tribute  to  this  Poe  life-story.  Prom  Mr.  M.  A. 
Lesser  come  some  exact  notings  on  Poe  s  Barnaby 
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Rudge  ”  review.  From  Mr.  Burton  T.  Beach’s 
“  Poe  ”  article  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  Nov.  27, 
1910,  is  allowed  the  reprint  of  its  rare  “  Mt.  Tom” 
picture,  whence  the  poet  went  out  to  swim  in  the  Hud¬ 
son.  To  Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  President  of 
Vassar  College,  special  thanks  are  due  for  authenti¬ 
cated  statistical  statements  of  Poe’s  Fordham  Cottage, 
and  sympathetic  expressions  concerning  the  poet  him¬ 
self.  From  Edwin  Markham,  who  crowned  “The 
Man  with  the  Hoe  ”  of  all  countries  with  immortality, 
come  throughout  these  pages  strong,  intellectual 
and  comprehensive  standardizations  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe’s  literary  worth.  For  photographic  reprint  of 
Edmund  T.  Quinn’s  bronze  Bust  of  Poe,  sincere 
thanks  are  due  the  sculptor.  To  Mrs.  George  Wil¬ 
son  Smith’s  effective  efforts  are  due  the  1849  Per~ 
sonal  reminiscences  of  the  poet  sent  by  the  Reverend 
Epher  Whitaker  with  his  own  1847  picture  to  these 
pages  from  his  Southold,  Long  Island,  home.  Strong 
Poe  interests  are  also  due  to  Miss  Rebekah  Crawford 
and  her  gifted  sister  “Alethea.”  The  early  print  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  came  from  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  James  Grant  Wilson. 

Publishers 

From  Dr.  George  Haven  Putnam's  personal  prints, 
and  the  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons’  various  other  issues,  have 
come  unique,  important  values  in  text  and  pictures 
reprint  permissions.  To  the  courtesy  of  The  Century 
Company,  well  represented  by  Miss  Harriet  Lindsey, 
many  credits  are  due  for  reprints  of  missing  links  of 
this  Poe  life-story,  found  in  text  and  picture  forms 
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in  The  Century  Company’s  various  prints  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  To  the  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  special 
reprint  credits  are  due  for  a  stated  number  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  their  1916  issue  of  “  Poe’s  Helen,”  a  photo¬ 
graph  (seemingly)  of  their  print-picture  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Power  and  a  picture  of  “  Poe’s  Rocky  Ledge,”  the 
early  Fordham  Cottage  near  view.  Thanks  are  due 
to  The  Outlook  for  quoted  items  from  “A  Prohibi¬ 
tionist  Shakes  Dice  with  Poe,”  in  the  issue  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1920.  Sincere  appreciation  is  expressed  to  the 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  for  adding  their  permission  to  that  of  the 
late  James  A.  Harrison  for  reprints  from  his  several 
Poe  issues.  The  Bookman’s  May,  1910,  print  of 
“Nadar”- — Felix  Tournachon  —  picture,  copy  per¬ 
mission  was  kindly  allowed  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Poe  credits,  passing  from  New  York  City  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  first  fall  due  to  the  librarian  of  Long  Island  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Miss  Emma  Toedteberg,  not  only 
for  reprints  of  Poe  items  owned  by  others,  but  first 
prints  of  her  own  Poe-letters  and  personal  visiting 
card  of  1847  or  later.  Miss  Toedteberg’s  influence 
obtained  attractive  press-print  items  for  Poe  work, 
owned  by  Miss  Jennie  E.  Macarty  and  others.  Mr. 
Sidney  V.  Lowell  sent  from  his  Poe  interests  in 
Brooklyn,  text  items  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis  and 
a  picture  of  their  house  upon  the  steps  of  which  the 
poet  made  his  last  farewell  in  New  York  State. 
Therein,  at  Geneva,  Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell,  President 
of  Hobart  College,  sent  a  print  of  Thomas  Sully’s  fine 
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portrait  of  Mrs.  George  R.  Graham,  Mrs.  Powell’s 
aunt  and  a  frequent  Philadelphia  hostess  of  Poe. 

Chicago  and  Elsewhere 

From  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  been  sent  an  able  scien¬ 
tific  dicta  —  as  a  valued  Poe-aid  —  from  Charles 
Gilbert  Davis,  M.D.  And  many  definite  credits  for 
continuous  devotion  to  this  Poe  life-story  are  there  due 
to  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  not  only  from  his  own  rare 
Poeana,  but  by  virtue  of  his  effective  influence  on 
others,  including  Mr.  Slason  Thompson’s  copyrighted 
Poe-prints  allowed  to  appear  in  these  pages. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  locates  an  interesting  Poe- 
credit  to  Carl  A.  Weyerhauser,  Junior,  who,  with 
Edwin  Orr  Denby,  made  a  good  translation  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Fre’d  von  Spielhagen’s  “  Edgar  Poe 
gegen  Henry  Longfellow,”  in  Vol.  52  of  W ester matin’ s 
Monatshefte.  This  translation  allows  a  clearing  of 
the  German  atmosphere  from  several  errors  concern¬ 
ing  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  From  the  Misses  Deborah  B. 
and  Sarah  Martin,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  come  Poe  text, 
and  miniature  of  his  Fordham  friend  Mrs.  Osborne. 
From  the  heart  of  our  Middle-West  country  Poe  credits 
take  onward  flight  to  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  and 
the  poet’s  parody-prophecy,  “  El  Dorado,”  of  that 
gold-fever  year,  1849.  At  San  Francisco,  California, 
Dr.  John  W.  Robertson  has  given  the  world  on  his  own 
account  an  attractive  volume  on  Poe,  and  gave  besides, 
several  unusual  values  to  this  life-story  of  the  poet. 

Floating  in  their  turn  to  the  southeast,  Poe  credits 
;>  tarry  at  Austin,  where  Professor  Killis  Campbell,  of 
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the  University  of  Texas,  has  furnished,  by  his  very 
close  research  of  the  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  the  first  clue  to  the  Misses  Dubourg’s 
School,  “  146  Sloane  St.,  Chelsea,”  London,  England, 
which  was  attended  by  Poe  the  boy.  Dr.  Campbell's 
many  and  various  prints  on  the  poet,  including 
his  edition  of  “  Poems  and  Memoir  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe,”  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  1917,  have  been  most 
generously  placed  at  the  service  of  this  memorial  of 
Poe. 

Winding  up  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  Poe  life-story 
credits  find  entry  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  Miss 
Mabel  Webber,  Librarian  of  the  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  made  many  notings  of  her  close  research  of  all 
found  items  in  that  locality  concerning  Poe,  his 
parents,  and  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Arnold  Tubbs. 

For  various  quotations  from  certified  copies  of  the 
poet’s  letters,  sincere  appreciation  is  hereby  expressed 
to  Mr.  PTancis  Winslow  Poe,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  and 
of  the  poet’s  family. 

From  coasting  off  the  Carohnas,  Poe-credits  find 
their  anchorage  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia. 
Through  the  grace  of  Mr.  Richard  L.  Forrest  and 
Miss  Susan  V.  C.  Ingram  came  from  her  cousin,  Mr. 
Minton  W.  Talbot,  photographic  prints  of  his  early 
pictures  of  the  old  Hygeia  Hotel  of  Poes  time  its 
front  and  water  view  —  for  these  pages.  From  Old 
Point  Comfort  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  Poe  credits  are  car¬ 
ried  to  two  fine  souls  whose  services  rendered  them  a 
heavenly  welcome  by  our  poet,  not  long  ago.  The  late 
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Librarian,  William  Plenry  Sargeant,  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
made  close  local  research  concerning  Poe,  his  parents 
and  his  sister,  from  which  many  items  have  come  to 
this  Poe  narrative.  From  the  late  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Forrest  have  come  several  very  rare  items:  one  is  a 
picture  —  which  Mr.  Forrest  had  redrawn  to  the  date 
of  the  appearance — of  the  old  Forrest  home  on  Brewer 
Street,  when  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Rosalie  Poe,  De¬ 
cember  20,  1810.  To  Dr.  Philip  Alexander  Bruce 
sincere  thanks  are  due  for  condensed  quotations  from 
his  many  interesting  Poe-prints  sent  by  their  writer 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty  for  this  use.  Credit  is  due  to 
Librarian  H.  D.  Todd,  Junior,  of  Coast  Artillery 
School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  for  Morning  Report,  for 
Jan.  2,  1829,  “Artificer  Perry,  [had  been]  promoted 
to  Sergt.  Major.” 

Credits  for  Poe-period  plans  of  Fort  Independence, 
Boston  Harbor,  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  (South 
Carolina)  Harbor,  and  other  items  are  due  to  General 
William  M.  Black,  War  Department,  Washington 
D.  C. 


Richmond,  Virginia 

Up  the  broad  James  river  to  rare  old  Richmond  City, 
Poe-credits  are  piloted  to  a  rich  anchorage.  There, 
dominating  all  Poe-aides  from  everywhere,  and  with 
fostering  care  of  this  entire  work  from  the  break  of 
its  dawn,  has  stood  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty,  in  selfless, 
steadfast  scrutiny  for  its  vital  interests  and  avoidance 
of  errors.  Mr.  Whitty  has  placed  his  many  years’ 
study  of  the  poet  in  numerous  and  various  prints,  and 
book  form  of  “Complete  Poems  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,” 
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with  Memoir,  of  many  issues,  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  also  a  London  issue, 
at  the  service  of  this  Poe  memorial.  Mr.  Whitty’s 
“Memoir”  of  the  poet  includes  very  definite  facts, 
in  text  and  pictures,  that  were  brought  to  light  by 
his  pioneer  discoveries  in  the  annals  of  the  Allan 
family,  and  other  records  that,  by  force  of  proof 
documents,  have  essentially  changed  not  a  few  hereto¬ 
fore  accepted  estimations  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  the 
Man, 

Mr.  William  G.  Stanard,  Curator  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  and  his  gifted  wife,  Mary  Newton 
Stanard,  author  of  “The  Dreamer  and  other  works, 
have  stood  steadfast  sponsors  for  this  Poe  life-story, 
and  brought  to  its  pages  various  rare  values.  One  of 
these  was  to  win  for  its  welfare  the  personal,  active 
interest  of  Richmond  s  distinguished  sculptor-scholar 
Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine,  who,  as  a  boy,  saw  Edgar 
A.  Poe.  From  Mr.  Valentines  “Diary  of  \ears, 
in  MS.  form  for  near-to-print  issue,  and  personal 
letters,  from  which  with  utmost  care  and  patience  he 
made  pages  of  written  excerpts,  drew  maps,  verified 
statements  and  pictures  of  persons  and  places  for  it, 
also  allowed  the  printing  of  his  treasured  Sully  portrait 
of  Frances  K.  Valentine,  foster-mother  of  the  poet,  to 
this  memorial  of  him.  Mr.  Valentine’s  sister,  the  late 
Mrs.  E.  A.  V.  Gray,  also  gave  two  or  more  very  per¬ 
sonal  Poe  items  to  it. 

As  a  member  of  Judge  Stanard  s  household  the  late 
Miss  Jane  Stith  Stanard  affirmed  the  unique  Poe- 
“  Helen  ”  association  and  friendship  existing  between 
Judge  Stanard’s  wife  and  family  and  Edgar  Poe  from 
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early  boyhood.  A  lecture  of  his  schoolmate  in  later 
life,  Robert  C.  Stanard,  was  a  special  tribute  to 
these  Poe  pages  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G. 
Stanard. 

Mr.  Otis  M.  Alfriend  and  his  sisters  have  kindly 
given  full  permission  to  quote  from  their  late  uncle’s 
“  Unpublished  Recollections  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,”  by 
Edward  M.  Alfriend,  in  the  August,  1901,  Literary 
Era.  This  Poe-print  covers  items  of  special  charm  in 
personal  touches.  From  Miss  Julia  Sully  came  both  text 
and  pictures  concerning  Poe’s  intimate  association  with 
his  beloved  schoolmate  Robert  M.  Sully,  her  grand¬ 
father,  to  this  narrative  of  the  poet. 

Direct  and  indirect  quotations  have  been  allowed 
from  March,  1878,  Scribner  print  and  Century  Com¬ 
pany  copyright  of  “  The  Last  Days  of  Poe  in  Rich¬ 
mond,”  by  the  late  Mrs.  Susan  A.  Talley  Weiss,  author 
of  “  Home  Life  of  Poe.”  Mrs.  Weiss,  as  Miss  Talley, 
met  the  poet  frequently  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1849,  ancl  gave  items  of  special  charm  and  personal 
Poe-interest  in  this  periodical  print  as  well  as  in  later 
1907  issue.  Sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Stuart 
Archer  Weiss  for  the  photographic  reprint  of  his 
mother's  picture  in  these  Poe  pages.  To  Mr.  C.  F. 
Sauer  kind  acknowledgment  is  due  for  reprint  per¬ 
mission  of  interior  and  exterior  views  of  his  house,  the 
long-ago'  Talavera  home  of  the  Talleys,  visited  by  Poe 
in  1849.  From  Samuel  P.  Cowardin,  Jr.,  have  come 
various  revitalizing  tributes  to  the  poet  and  his  mother. 
For  personal,  active  interest  and  excellence  of  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  of  many  rare  Richmond  subjects,  credits 
are  due  to  Mr.  Heustis  P.  Cook  of  that  city. 
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Overseas  Credits 

With  “little  Edgar,”  the  child  of  six  years,  in  1815, 
this  story’s  credits  are  carried  across  the  sea,  where 
their  first  lien  falls  due  for  many  inestimable  trans¬ 
atlantic  values  upon  the  energetic,  effective  research 
of  the  Honorable  R.  M.  Hogg,  Provost  (or  Mayor) 
of  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  Straying  south  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Poe  credits  are  shared  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase  of 
Pekin  University,  in  his  own  persistent,  able  research 
which  located  “little  Edgar’s”  London  homes  and 
schools,  and  pictures  of  them  and  their  sites,  also  of 
other  Poe  interests,  all  generously  allowed  these  pages. 
For  many  rare  items  concerning  Poe-period,  Stoke 
Newington,  in  the  Manor  House  School,  its  master  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Bransby,  Old  St.  Mary’s  and  the 
Rector  Dr.  George  Gaskins,  credits  are  due  to  Dr. 
Chase’s  able  aide,  scholarly  F.  W.  Baxter,  Esq.,  resid¬ 
ing  in  that  historic  locality.  To  the  late  John  H. 
Ingram’s  London,  1880,  issue  of  “Edgar  Allan  Poe” 
(two  volumes),  many  notings  of  interest  and  worth 
are  due.  For  Gaverni’s  1835  water-color  portrait  of 
Paul-Emile  Daurand  Forgues,  1813-1833  (“Old 
Nick”),  credit  is  due  to  reprint  of  the  frontispiece  of 
Vn  Aine  de  Stendhal:  Le  Critique  E.  D.  Forgues. 
Lucien  Pinvert,  Paris,  1915.  In  1922  France  sent  a 
bronze  palm  tribute  to  Poe  from  his  French  friends. 
An  attractive  German  translation  of  “Poe’s  Works” 
was  issued  at  Berlin  in  1922. 

University  of  Virginia 

With  Edgar’s  return  to  American  shores  in  1820, 
this  narrative’s  credits  pass  beyond  prior-given  Rich- 
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monel  dues  to  his  ten  or  more  months  spent  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Of  this  Poe-period  Mr. 
Whitty  has  unearthed  some  heretofore  and  important 
unknown  records.  Others  are  owned  by  the  Valentine 
Museum  at  Richmond.  Some  of  these  are  of  Poe- 
letters  form  and  date  of  that  time,  and  some  later, 
and  upon  these  letters  appear  notings  made  by  Mr. 
John  Allan.  The  University  of  Virginia  Poe-credits 
are  first  due  to  the  late  Professor  James  A.  Harrison 
for  quoting  from  his  able,  comprehensive  to  its  1903 
issue  date  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New 
York),  “Biography  and  Complete  Works  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe”  (in  seventeen  volumes),  and  Dr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  other  prints  on  the  poet,  also  for  several  pictures. 
Sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  late  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Kent,  during  his  time  the  Dean  of  Poe  interests  in 
that  locality,  for  permission  to  use  all  needed  values 
from  his  various  prints  on  the  poet.  To  the  late  Dr.  C. 
Alphonso  Smith,  literary  authority  on  Poe  of  all  locali¬ 
ties  and  many  prints,  including  “Edgar  Allan  Poe,” 
is  due  deep  appreciation  for  granted  tributes  to  this 
Poe  memorial.  To  the  old  University’s  present  Li¬ 
brarian,  Mr.  John  Shelton  Patton,  are  owing  very 
special  dues  for  various  valued  tributes  to  this  Poe 
narrative.  From  Assistant  Librarian  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Dinwiddie  comes  an  especially  taken  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  interior  of  Poe’s  room  there,  No.  13 
West  Range,  for  these  pages.  Dues  there  are  also  in 
order  for  personal  introductions  and  other  Poe-cour- 
tesies  given  by  Samuel  P.  Cowardin,  Junior,  of  The 
Raven  Society  there,  and  Chairman  of  the  Elizabeth 
Arnold  Poe  Association,  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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Richmond  in  1827 

With  Edgar  Poe,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  these 
life-story’s  credits  return  to  Richmond,  on  the  James, 
and  to  Mr.  Whitty’s  records  of  the  lad’s  brief  stay 
there,  which  terminated  in  his  early,  1827,  cross-seas 
transit  and  May  return  to  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
This  much-doubted,  doubled  voyage  appears  definitely 
affirmed  by  Poe’s  own  letter,  dated  Baltimore,  July  28, 
1829,  and  written  to  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  important  letter  makes  its  first  reprint  and 
full  appearance  in  these  pages  by  the  kindness  of  the 
owner,  Mr.  Charles  Bromback,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
it  reveals  several  significant,  heretofore  unknown,  Poe 
items. 

Philadelphia 

At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dr.  Ellis  Paxon  Oberholtzer, 
author  of  “  The  Literary  History  of  Philadelphia,” 
etc.,  stood  the  earliest  benefactor,  in  that  city,  to  this 
Poe  memorial,  by  placing  his  entire  MS.  of  “The 
Philadelphia  Homes  of  Poe  ”  at  its  full  service.  To 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  are  due  many 
values  by  kindness  of  Assistant  Librarian  Mr.  Ernest 
Spofford.  There,  letter  clues  for  finding  a  Poe  MS. 
copy  of  “The  Raven,”  also  other  important  items, 
were  furnished  by  the  personal,  active  interest  of  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Edmunds.  His  clues,  followed  through  letter- 
quests  of  Isaac  R.  Pennypacker,  Esq.,  brought  the 
address  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Whitaker,  owner 
of  the  only  known-to-date  Poe  MS.  copy  of  “  The 
Raven.”  Joseph  Jackson,  Esq.,  author  of  “Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,”  and  other  important  works,  has 
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had  this  Poe  memorial’s  interest  under  constant  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  the  supply  of  authenticated  text  and  pic¬ 
tures,  for  eight  or  more  years.  And  through  directions 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Franklin  S.  Edmonds,  is  owing  the 
rare  reprint  picture  of  Henry  B.  Hirst  (poet  friend  of 
Poe)  from  an  original  daguerreotype  owned  by  his 
niece,  Miss  Lina  Saxe,  of  Philadelphia,  who  most 
kindly  allowed  its  reprint.  To  the  late  Matthew 
Woods,  M.D.,  are  owing  pictures  of  the  upper  and 
lower  halls  of  his  Broad  Street  home,  in  the  walls  of 
which  were  placed  two  mantelpieces  upon  which  Poe 
had  leaned  when  under  his  Spring  Garden  roof  at 
No.  234  (old  number)  North  Seventh  Street.  Judge 
Charles  B.  McMichael  has  sent  some  of  his  boyhood 
recollections  of  Poe  to  these  pages.  To  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Bradford  credits  are  due  for  excellent  photographic 
effects,  amongst  which  are  Poe’s  Spring  Garden  home, 
and  one  upper  room  of  it,  in  which  he  did  much 
writing  on  “  The  Raven,”  “  The  Gold-Bug,”  and  other 
subjects.  These  pictures  were  taken  by  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  William  P.  Owens,  who  with  her  family 
occupies  the  premises.  The  exterior  of  this  Poe-home 
has  been  redrawn  under  definite  directions  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Walker  and  Miss  Margaret  Alburger,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Poe’s  landlord,  who  saw  the  poet,  and  well 
remembered  this  home  as  he  saw  it.  Their  address 
was  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Jenkins,  as  also  was  obtained  a  picture  of  the  three 
chairs  they  had,  which  Poe  owned  in  this  home.  To 
Colonel  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  McElhattan,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  very  special  credits  are  due  for  facts,  traditions 
and  pictures  he  had  taken  (on  purpose  for  this  life- 
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story)  that  illuminate  Poe’s  romantic  heritage  venture 
into  the  heart  of  “The  Seven  Mountains”  country 
of  Pennsylvania.  To  the  late  George  O.  Seilhamer, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  are  due  rare  and  important  items 
on  Poe’s  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry.  From  Mr. 
Henry  Graham  Ashmead,  Chester,  Pa.,  comes  a  very 
personal  and  interesting  touch  of  the  poet’s  latest 
years. 


Baltimore 

From  Philadelphia  these  Poe  life-story  credits  pass 
to  Baltimore  City,  where  rests  all  that  is  mortal  of 
Edg-ar  Allan  Poe,  the  Man.  The  first  Baltimore  appeal 
for  this  memorial  of  the  poet  obtained  immediate  and 
effective  attention  from  The  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  in  personal  letter  response  from  its  Secretary, 
Colonel  Richard  H.  Spencer,  and  many  later  helpful 
letters  of  its  then  Acting  Librarian,  Robert  F.  Hayes, 
Junior.  The  latter  placed  the  present  writer  in  letter 
and  personal  touch  with  Mr.  William  J.  McClellan, 
whose  marvelous  research-command  of  family,  church, 
court,  and  press  Poe-records  has  obtained  results  sur¬ 
passing  all  others  who  have  attempted  to  throw  au¬ 
thentic  light  upon  the  poet’s  so-called  obscure  yeais 
in  Baltimore.”  Mr.  McClellan  also  brought  this  Poe 
life-story  work  to  the  kindest  consideration  of  some 
of  the  Baltimore  family  of  Poe.  And  many  unique, 
rare  values  have  come  to  it  by  the  grace  of  the  late 
Major  Neilson  Poe,  his  nephew  General  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  and  his  wife;  also  from  Mrs.  Josephine  Poe  Janu¬ 
ary  of  Ferguson,  Missouri.  Mr.  McClellan  also  ob¬ 
tained  reprint  permissions  from  the  daughters  of  the 
3—1 
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late  Mr.  Eugene  L.  Uidier  for  use  of  his  “  Poe  Cult,” 
and  other  prints  on  the  poet.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Cullen,  whose  wife  placed  a  memorial 
tablet  to  the  poet  in  Church  Home,  or  Washington 
College  Hospital,  where  he  died,  Oct.  7,  1849,  Mrs. 
George  K.  McGaw  became  an  early,  interested,  ener¬ 
getic  and  successful  benefactress  to  this  Poe-work; 
and  special  personal  values  of  Poe  have  come  to 
it  from  her  sister,  Miss  Ella  L.  Warden.  Mrs. 
McGaw  obtained  for  these  pages  a  picture  of  the  poet’s 
“Cousin  Elizabeth”  Herring  Smith,  later  in  life  than 
he  knew  her,  from  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Esther  Haskins, 
of  Baltimore.  Mr.  John  Parker  has  added  many  au¬ 
thenticated  rare  research  values,  as  Librarian  of 
Peabody  Institute  Library  and  otherwise,  to  this 
life-narrative  of  Poe,  which  several  scholarly,  sig¬ 
nificant  expressions  from  Dr.  Henry  E.  Shepherd’s 
eloquent  addresses  on  Poe’s  literary  equipments  have 
enriched.  From  Dr.  Basil  Gildersleeve,  who  saw  the 
poet,  and  heard  him  lecture  in  1849,  come  personal 
comments  on  observations  made  at  that  time.  For 
reprints  of  text  excerpts,  and  frontispiece  portrait  by 
Thomas  Sully,  from  “John  H.  B.  Latrobe  and  his 
Times,”  sincere  thanks  are  due  the  author,  John  E. 
Semmes,  Senior.  From  Mr.  William  J.  High  several 
unusual  and  attractive  Poe  items  have  come  in  letters 
and  press-prints  to  this  life-story  of  the  poet.  To  Miss 
Harriet  P.  Marine  sincere  appreciative  thanks  are  due 
for  effective  Poe  tributes  of  early  prints  of  the  Old 
Shot  Tower  and  the  Old  Lighthouse ;  photographs  of 
Ezekiel’s  statue  of  the  poet,  Poe’s  headstone  replaced, 
and  some  interesting  text  items.  But  all  in  all  the 
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touching,  personal  devotion  to  the  poet’s  memory  that 
was  made  manifest  in  countless  ways  by  the  late  Orin 
Chalfont  Painter  was  a  noble  soul's  sweet  and  endur¬ 
ing  tribute  to  an  undaunted  soul  of  an  “  enduring 
immortality:  and  such  an  unquestioning  devotion  in 
his  earthly  life  would  have  been  of  thrilling  delight 
and  unspeakable  comfort  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  the 
Man. 

MARY  E.  PHILLIPS 

April,  1926, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Raven 

“Despair  brooding  over  Wisdom.” — C.  F.  Hoffman 
“That  is  recognition.” — Edgar  Allan  Poe 

A  Psychological  Study,  by  Helen  Todd  Hammond 
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SECTION  I 

Ancestry  and  Early  Childhood,  1100-1811 

January  19,  1809,  found  Boston,  Mass.,  bleak,  cold 
and  cheerless  in  the  wake  of  Jefferson  s  embargo  of 
the  9th,  and  a  violent  storm,  wind-swept  up  from  the 
southern  coast  states,  filling  Boston  harbor  1  with  ice- 
drifts,  and  the  glowering  cloud-drifts  and  air  with  the 
chill  of  old  death.  Sullen  was  Nature’s  greeting  that 
shivering  Thursday  gave  little  Edgar  Poe  when  his 
new'  life  of  immortal  craft,  with  its  “spark  of  genius’’ 
aloft,  was  stranded  on  earthly  shores. 

No  life  or  death  of  American  literary  fame  has 
caused  more  of  questioning  in.  details  than  have  those 
two  events  concerning  this  second  son  of  David 
Poe,  Jr.,  and  his  brilliant  young  wife  Elizabeth  Ar¬ 
nold  Poe.  The  only  known  residence  records  of  their 
Boston  sojourn — from  autumn  of  1806  to  late 
spring  of  1809  —  appear  in  two  poll-tax2  items  dated 
May,  1808,  and  noted  “David  Poo- — Actor,”  as 
assessed  $800  (which  covered  some  fractional  part  of 
their  worldly  possessions),  and  indicated  two  dwell¬ 
ings,  that  are  located  and  described  by  an  “  Official 
Map  ”  of  1814,  owned  by  Samuel  B.  Doggett.  The  sec¬ 
tion  concerned  is  given  in  these  pages.  Finding  no 
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picture  of  62  Carver  Street,  a  brick  structure,  one  of 
33  Hollis  Street  appears  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Doggett 
from  a  minute  description  given  by  his  father,  the 
late  Nathaniel  B.  Doggett,  who  was  in  familiar  sight 
of  this  building  in  1830,  then  just  as  it  was  in  1809. 


Mr.  Walter  H.  Watkins,  Boston,  claims  Poe’s  parents 
did  not  live  in  Hollis  Street.  (  See  Boston  Herald ,  Jan. 
14, 1909,  and  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Jan.  30, 1924.) 

From  the  “  Family  of  Poe,”  by  Sir  Edmund  T. 
Bewley,  and  antedated  by  recent  effective  research  made 
by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Head-master  of  Bank  Street 
School,  Irvine,  Scotland;  “  Chronicle  of  the  Bards,”  by 
the  late  Geo.  O.  Seilhamer,  Esq. ;  “  Poe  Family  of 
Baltimore”  (privately  printed),  by  the  late  Miss 
Amelia  Poe,  and  other  records,  the  poet’s  Poe-ancestry 
seems  clearly  traced  back  through  Ireland,  Scotland, 
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Wales,  Germany  and  France  to  the  classic  country  of 
North  Italy’s  wandering  Po,  and  an  inference  of  its 
earlier  misty  crossing  when  under  its  ancient  name  of 
Padus.  Mr.  Hogg's  preamble-notings  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  Poe  family  of  Polkelly,  Scotland,  recede  to 


33  Hollis  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
From  drawing  by  Samuel  B.  Doggett 


1178  A. i).,  and  begin  by :  “Poe  always  held  to  some  sort 
of  Italian  ancestry,  and  although  he  was  often  held  up 
as  a  Romancer,  research  usually  ends  by  confirming  his 
truthfulness.”  These  Polkelly-Poe  neighbors,  by 
name  Huie  or  Huet,  are  now  the  Flowies  of  Polkelly. 
They  fled  from  Italy  to  the  province  of  Alby,  south  of 
France;  and  to  escape  the  Roman  Crusade  massacre  of 
Alhigenses,  when,  “by  curious  coincidence  of  names, 
Arnold,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  cried,  —  'Kill  them  all, 
God  will  know  his  own  !  ’■ — the  ITuets,  three  brothers, 
escaped  and  fled  with  others  to  Polkelly,  Scotland.” 
Mr.  Hogg  continues,  that  the  Howies  of  Lochgoin 
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are  among'  the  best  known  in  Covenanting  literature 
through  “  The  Scot’s  Worthies,”  by  one  of  them,  John 
Howie.  Mr.  Hogg  strongly  concludes  by  way  of  this 
record  —  of  the  origin  of  the  Howies  of  Fenwick, 
neighbors  and  fellow  Covenanters  of  the  Poes  of  Pol- 


POLKELLY,  IN  PARISH  OE  FENWICK,  AYRSHIRE,  SCOTLAND 
By  special  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Hogg,  Esq.,  and  J.  Currie,  Irvine,  Scotland 


kelly — that  the  Poes  also  were  refugees  from  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France  and  settled  at  the  same  time  in 
Polkelly,  Scotland ;  that  Polkelly,  in  Gaelic,  meant  the 
wood  by  the  pool,  stream  or  burn.  Its  situation  was 
ideal  for  such  settlers.  Mr.  Hogg  notes  it  “one  of 
the  most  moorland  districts  in  Ayrshire,  away  from 
the  great  highway  leading  to  Glasgow,  secluded  and 
difficult  of  access.  It  belonged  to  the  Mures  of  Row- 
allan,  of  which  family  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  became 
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Queen  of  Robert  II.  Later  Polkelly  was  owned  by 
the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  who  sold  it  ten  years  ago  to  Mr. 
Robert  Currie  —  a  man  of  83.”  His  maid-servant — 
of  18  —  told  Mr.  Hogg  that  “the  Master  had  been 
80  years  about  Polkelly,”  —  but  she  “  wu’dna  be  80 
days.”  Mr.  Hogg  adds :  “  a  drearier  solitude  you 
could  scarcely  picture.”  It  reminded  him  of  “  The 
House  of  Usher.”  The  buildings  were  old  —  a  little 
house,  big  barn  in  front  and,  in  the  distance,  the  ruin 
of  an  old  mill.  Most  of  1666  Polkelly  has  disap¬ 
peared,  but  the  trees  in  front  are  very  ancient  and  of 
later  thrilling  mention.  “  All  this,”  wrote  Mr.  Hogg, 
“  the  old  owner,  Mr.  Currie,  related  to  me  by  his  fire¬ 
side.  The  farm  serving-man  was  73  and  the  whole 
place  had  the  air  of  4  Rip  Van  Winkle,’  but  no  parish 
in  Scotland  is  richer  in  Covenanting  memories ;  evi¬ 
dently  its  David  Poe  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  Parish 
of  Fenwick.”  Mr.  Hogg’s  earliest  found  trace  of 
Poes  in  Irvine  was  in  a  1540  Latin  Grant  of  land  to 
the  Church  of  Irvine,  which  Latin  he  translates : 
“  In  the  first,  to  wit,  an  annual  rent  of  20/  —  from 
Templar  Land  between  the  land  of  the  deceased 
r\  home  Powa 3  .  .  .”  Mr.  Hogg  believes  that  this 
1  homas  Powa  was  of  the  family  of  refugees  that 
came  to  Fenwick  with  the  Howies ;  the  form  of  spell¬ 
ing  is  Irish,  also  of  Ayrshire  from  1540.  It  was  Poe, 
Poa,  Powa,  Pole,  Powell,  Pooe,  until  after  1760  fixed 
it,  in  Ayrshire,  as  Poe. 

By  recent  investigations  concerning  the  Pentland 
Rising  (Rullion  Green),  t666,  Mr.  Hogg  seems  surely 
to  have  found  Sir  Edmund  T.  Bewley’s  missing  link, 
of  that  year,  Irish  Poe-data,  in  Dundonald  records. 
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They  bear  on  that  date  David  Poe’s  connection  with 
that  Rising,  and  the  1667  escape  to  Ireland.  “The 
Pentland  Rising  —  a  Covenanting  affair  originating 
in  Dumfries  —  was  led  by  Colonel  W allace  of  Auchans, 
four  miles  from  Irvine.  The  insurgents  marched  to 
Ayr,  thence  towards  Edinburgh,  and  were  routed  at 
Rullion  Green  in  the  Pentland  Hills.  Among  the  men 
of  Cunningham,  N.  Ayrshire,  who  joined  this  stand¬ 
ard  was  Alexander  Peden,  whom  Justiciary  Records 
called  ‘The  Prophet.’  These  Records  also  show, — 
a  David  Poe  in  Polkelly,  a  farm  bordering  on  Fen¬ 
wick,  and  Stewarton,  seven  miles  from  Irvine.  Nov. 
21,  1 666.  he  was,  with  others,  first  out-lawed,  —  pro¬ 
claimed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  by  the  King's 
Herald  who  blew  a  trumpet  or  horn  before  reading 
the  Act,  which  was  called,  in  legal  Scotch  phraseology, 
—  being  ‘put  to  the  Horn.’  Dec.  4th,  this  proclama¬ 
tion  was  also  read  at  Market  Cross  and  during  divine 
service  in  the  Parish  Church  at  Irvine.  Therefore 
David  Poe,  of  Polkelly,  with  Peden,  the  Prophet,  and 
others  became  fugitives  —  or  hunted  Covenanters  hid¬ 
ing  in  Ayrshire.  Though  they  had  not  been  —  nor 
were  Poe  and  Peden  ever  —  arrested,  the  King  caused 
them  with  others  to  be  tried  in  absence  on  evidence 
of  witnesses:  an  unusual,  illegal  proceeding  advised 
by  the  law  lords.  The  trial  went  on,  witnesses  were 
heard  and  the  verdict  was, — sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
which  could  not  be  carried  out  until  arrests  were 
made;  and  this,  David  Poe  escaped  by  final  flight  to 
Ireland.  Oct.  1,  1667,  the  King’s  pardon  was  granted 
to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  ‘the  late  wicked  Rebellion,’ 
but  with  special  exception  of  David  Poe  and  Peden 
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Mask,  Wig  and  Rapier  of  Covenanter  Alex.  Peden  (Peden  the 

Prophet) 

Used  when  in  hiding  in  Ayrshire  with  David  Poe  after  the 
Pentland  Rising,  1666 

From  photograph  sent  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg  with  reprint  permission 
of  Mr.  James  Borland,  owner  of  originals 
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the  Prophet.  Their  sentence,  of  hanging,  still  remains 
to  be  carried  out  when  hands  can  be  laid  upon  them. 
But  in  Scottish  law  the  trial  in  absence  and  sentence 
were  illegal.  Whilst  in  Ayrshire,  hiding  a  year, 
Peden  and  Poe  went  about  disguised,  wearing  wigs 
and  masks.  I  send  a  print  of  Peden’s  with  kindly 
reprint  permission  of  owner,  Mr.  James  Borland  of 
Kilmarnock.  In  Ayrshire,  the  mask  was  called  ‘  the 
Fause  Face,’  and  must  have  rendered  its  wearer  an 
object  of  terror  to  simple  folk  and  the  superstitious; 
but  as  rewards  were  offered  for  capture,  with  spies 
and  informers  everywhere,  disguise  was  imperative. 
The  Covenanters  hated  the  peewit,  or  green  plover, 
for  it  hovered  over  moor  and  hill  where  the  hunted 
men  were  in  hiding,  and  guided  soldiers  in  their 
search;  as  the  superstitious,  of  that  time,  placed  food 
in  fields  and  elsewhere  for  the  ‘  little  green  men  ’  — 
i.  e.  —  Scottish  fairies  who  were  believed  to  help  the 
givers  to  a  good  harvest;  the  Covenanters  availed 
themselves  of  this  food.  They  had  special  calls  to 
recognize  friends  from  foes.”  Mr.  Flogg  definitely 
states :  “  I  am  convinced  that  this  David  Poe  is  the 
one  Bewley  could  not  find  in  Irish  Records  from  1664 
to  1667,  for  this  David  Poe  did  not  get  to  Ireland 
until  1667.  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Poes  can  be  traced  to 
present  times  with  their  connections  of  Irish  and 
American  Poes  made  out.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
poet,  as  a  boy  in  Irvine,  passed  the  site  of  the  old 
Market  Cross  where  his  Covenanting  ancestor  had 
been  put  ‘  to  the  Horn.’  The  marriage  of  John, 
great-grandson  of  this  David  Poe,  to  Jane  McBride 
—  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  McBride  —  is  clearly  ex- 
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plained,  as  he  was  of  the  Presbyterian  Covenanter’s 
type  and  the  Poes  were  descended  from  the  true-blue- 
skin  old  Covenanter  Dr.  Poe,  and  so  would  have  in¬ 
terests  in  common.”  This  fugitive  incident  probably 
accounts  for  later  different  spellings  of  the  signature 
of  “  David  Pooe  ”  and  “  David  Poe,”  the  poet’s  great- 
great-grandfather ;  also  the  American  Revolution¬ 
ary  instincts  of  his  Baltimore  grandfather  General 
David  Poe.  That  the  atmosphere  of  their  Scottish 
ancestral  home  Polkelly,  seven  miles  from  Irvine, 
seemed  saturated  with  early  years  of  hanging  motives, 
most  unlike  those  of  the  Gardens  of  Babylon,  comes 
from  a  “  guid  wife’s  story”  told  to  Mr.  Hogg,  and 
is :  When  one  King  James,  of  Scotland,  was  passing 
Stewarton,  near  Polkelly,  early  one  morning  and  de¬ 
manded  breakfast  at  a  laborer’s  cottage,  he  told  the 
“guid  wife”  his  mission  was  to  try  nineteen  men 
accused  of  high  treason,  and  his  intention  was  to  hang 
them  all,  of  which  her  husband  was  one.  Alarmed, 
she  told  his  story  and  ended  with,  “Surely  —  after 
eating  a  guid  breakfast  in  the  guidman’s  ain  chair  — 
ye  wa’dna  hang  him”;  —  no  promise  was  given  but, 
at  Polkelly,  the  King  sought  out  this  husband,  rated 
him  soundly  and  sent  him  home.  The  eighteen  others 
were  tried  and  hanged  on  the  trees  in  front  of  the 
farm  of  Polkelly.  As  an  object  lesson  no  wonder  its 
David  Poe  took  such  tactics  to  heart,  with  a  final 
escape  to  Ireland,  in  disguise  of  person  and  name. 

When  David,4  great-great-grandfather  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  was  living  in  Dring,  County  Cavan,  there 
were  many  Poes  in  Ireland.  In  the  early  1600’s, 
William,  Thomas  and  Anthony,  of  Popplewick,  North- 
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Signature  of  Overseer  of  Roads  in  Old  Vestry  Book  of  Kil- 
dallon  Parish,  Dring,  County  Cavan,  Ireland.  “David  Pooe” 
(Great-Great-Grandfather  of  the  Poet),  as  Member 
of  Vestry  Meeting  April  12,  1726 
With  reprint  permission  of  Miss  Nanette  Bewley,  obtained 
by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg 
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amptonshire,  England,  —  and  near  kinsmen  of  emi¬ 
nent  Dr.  Leonard  Poe,  — settled  in  County  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  Anthony,  retaining  his  Tyrone  lands,  acquired 
more  of  such  interests  on  Sudborough  Estate  in 
County  Fermanagh,  which  he  named  Manor  Poe.  In 
the  1640’s,  William  and  Anthony  served  as  Captains 
in  the  Parliamentary  Army;  William,  in  Cromwells 
regiment.  With  rank  of  Major,  he  returned  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  1673  and  died,  without  sons,  in  1675.  For 
Anthony’s  service  in  Ireland,  he  obtained  grants  of 
forfeited  estates  under  Cromwell  Settlement;  founded 
Poe  Court  and  family  in  County  Louth.  1  homas  met 
losses  in  the  1641  Rebellion,  served  Cromwell  forces 
in  Ireland,  received  land  grants  in  County  Tipperary 
and  founded  several  families  of  Irish  Poes.  Descent 
of  David  Poe,  of  Dring,  County  Cavan,  son  of  John 
Poe,  seems  plausible  and  probable  by  intricacies  .  of 
records  from  the  1641  Irish  Rebellion  and  evolution 
of  the  name,  —  Powell,  Poel,  Pool,  Pooe,  to  Poe. 
David  and  Jonathan  Powell,  of  Dring  and  Corr,  lived 
near  each  other;  and  of  the  brothers  Powell,  one 
signed  his  name  Poe  in  the  same  parish.  The  poet  s 
great-great-grandfather  s  name  appears  in  minutes 
of  a  vestry  meeting  April  12,  1726,  as  David 
Pooe,”  and  in  his  son’s  marriage  license  bond,  Aug. 
31,  1741,  his  name  appears  as  “David  Poe.  It  is  all 
but  certainty  that  the  poet’s  ancestors  were  a  branch 
of  the  Powell  family  of  County  Armagh,  Ireland, 
amongst  which  were  counted  not  only  bards  but 
princes,  although  genius  does  not  depend  on  parentage 
or  country.  The  foregoing  notings  aie  condensed 
from  Sir  Edmund  T.  Bewley’s  ancestry  of  the  poet. 
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HE  Condition  of  the  above  written  Obligation  i$  fuch,  That  Whereas 


Tt 


If  therefore  there  appear  no:,  any  Left  or  Impediment  by  Reafort  of  Affmtff, 
Confanguimty,  Pre-con  trait  or  ether  wife,  that  may  hinder  the  laid  MAfige  % 
AJfo  if  there  be  not  at  this  preterit  any  Suit  or  Conrroverfy  had,  moved,  or  de¬ 
pending  before  any  Judge,  Ecdelufticat  or  Civil,  for  or  concerning  the  Marri¬ 
age  or  ContrtS  of  either  of  the  laid  Parties  with  any  other.  And  further  if 
the  Parties  do  not  proceed  to  the  (aid  Marriage  between  them.  except  the  Con- 
font  oftfteh  (  ..Its,  Tutors  or  Governoun(if  any  they  have  be  tl.cieonfo  tirft 
had  *nd  obtained.  And  laftly,  if  the  (aid  Parties  do  net  proceed  to  the  feid 
Marriage  beet  wen  tbem.uv*ny  private  PlauL  Put  publickiy  in  the  Face  of  the" 
Ctrunn  »"  yntTf“dwfDf»->v  bet w effi  -  thtr 

H.  ur-  i  Eight  and  l  welvvof  the  Clock  in  the  Forenoon  of  the  Day,  and  not 
upon  any  .1  the  Days  prohibited  by  the  Canons  Fccleftailtcai,  That  r hen  the 
above  written  Obligation  to  be  vr  id,  other  wife  to  remain  in  full  Force  in  Law, 

Straed,  S?  -«<,  .wd  Dtltv&ed,  fort  1st  Ule  vf 
t be  *b*  mid  Lord  Rtfhp  t*>  th  V< -‘true- 


L.I.. 


Marriage  Contract  of  John  Poe  and  Jane  McBride 
From  “Family  of  Poe,”  by  Sir  Edmund  T.  Bewley 
With  reprint  permission  of  Miss  Nanette  Bewley,  obtained  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg 
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Burke’s  “Landed  Gentry”  notes  that  Dr.  Poe  of 
Donegal,  Ireland,  was  of  this  family.  On  the  funeral 
certificate  of  Dr.  Leonard  Poe,  recorded  in  College 
of  Arms,  appears:  “died  March  27,  1631  Physi¬ 
cian,  Feb.  28,  1591,  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex  —  later, 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.”  An  Oxford  University, 
England,  Latin  record  of  Dr.  Poe’s  high  regard  for 
his  Royal  patron  James  I.,  deceased,  dated  1625.  In 
copy,  it  comes  from  Joseph  Jackson,  Esq.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  a  free  translation  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Chase, 
of  Boston  Public  Library,  is :  “  The  gracious  King  is 
dead:  his  bounty  shall  remain  to  his  foundation:  may 
the  great  and  gracious  Charles  preserve  it !  The  King 
was  very  great,  kind  and  beneficent  —  the  witnesses 
(the  University)  are  many:  but  his  benefactions  ie- 
main  with  us  forever.  Theophilus  Poe,  son  and  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Pembroke  College. 

But  of  later,  definite,  direct  record  is  David  Poe6  — 
namesake-grandson  of  the  Scotch  Covenantei  of  1667 
Ireland  advent,  and  Dring,  County  Cavan,  as  tenant 
farmer  of  fair  circumstances  on  the  estate  of  the 
Maxwell  family,  now  represented  by  Lord  Farnham. 
In  the  old  Vestry  book  of  Kildallon  Parish  this  David 
Poe  is  noted  from  1720  to  1726,  and  in  1731  as  one 
of  the  overseers  of  Parish  roads.  Aug.  3L  l7 4L 
David  Poe  and  his  son  John  — named  for  his  grand¬ 
father _ entered  into  the  customary  bond  to  the  Bishop 

of  Clogher  for  issue  of  license  to  solemnize  matrimony 
between  this  son,  of  their  Parish  and  Diocese  of 
Kilmore,  and  Jane,  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  Macbride 

. _ which  Mr.  Hogg  states  is  Irish  spelling  of  this 

Scotch  name  — of  Drumully  Parish.  County  Ferma- 
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nagh,  Ireland.  The  original  bond,  amongst  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Clogher,  is  in 
the  Public  Records  Office,  Dublin.  Reprints  of  origi¬ 
nals  of  this  bond  and  that  of  the  overseer  of  Parish 


Home  or  Poe’s  Great-Great-Grandfather,  Dring,  County  Cavan, 

Ireland 

From  photograph  owned  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine,  Scotland 


roads  appear  in  these  pages  by  permission  of  Miss 
Bewley. 

From  various  records  Mr.  Hogg  notes  that  the 
McBrides  were  descended  from  an  ancient  Galloway 
family  in  Scotland.  The  Rev.  John  McBride,  for  a 
time,  being  minister  in  Borgue,  Galloway,  Scotland, 
also  resided  in  Stranraer.  He  was  son  of  John  Mac- 
bride,  Belfast  merchant,  who  was  a  probable  son  of 
Alexander  McBride,  merchant  of  Sti  anraei ,  having 
near-by  property  in  Portpatrick.7 

The  late  Editor  Geo.  O.  Seilhamer8  noted  that  char- 
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acteristics  of  Jane  Macbricle's  paternal  grandfather 
have  marked  —  even  if  far  off  —  heredity  bearing  on 
Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  caustic  mental  force ;  therefore 
some  items  concerning  the  career  of  Rev.  John  Mac- 
bride,  of  Belfast,  have  more  than  a  passing  interest. 
In  1666  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Be¬ 
tween  1670  and  1680  he  was  ordained  at  Clare,  County 
Armagh,  Ireland,  by  a  meeting  at  Tyrone.  In  1694 
he  became  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Belfast.  He  was  one  of  tbe  earliest  contro¬ 
versialist  Irish  writers  ;  issuing  in  1697  a  first  pamphlet 
on  the  right  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  by 
Presbyterian  clergy.  A  second  pamphlet  went  to 
print  in  1702.  As  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  Ireland  who  refused  to  take  the  Abjuration  Oath, 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland.  In  1713 
he  brought  to  print  his  third  pamphlet  of  no  uncertain 
sentiments  under  the  startling  title  “  A  Sample  of 
Jet-Black  Prelatic  Calumny.”  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg 
writes  that  on  its  title-page  appeared :  “  In  Answer 
to  a  Pamphlet,  called,  |  A  |  Sample  |  of  |  True-Blue 
Presbyterian  Loyalty  |  or  |  the  Christian  Loyalty  of 
Presbyterians  in  |  Britain,  Ireland,  in  all  changes  of 
Government  [  since  the  Reformation,  Asserted.  |  Glas¬ 
gow  |  Printed  by  Robert  Sanders,  one  of  Her  Majes¬ 
ties  printers  Anno  Dorn.  M.DCCCXIII.”  From  Vicar 
of  Belfast  Tisdal’s  1709  issue  of  “Conduct  of  the 
Dissenters  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  both  Church  & 
State,”  Mr.  Hogg  quotes :  “  The  Dissenters  of  Ire¬ 
land  have  erected  a  Seminary  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
at  a  place  called  Killileah,  where  students  are  taught 
their  course  of  philosophy  &  afterwards  have  been 
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sent  to  be  instructed  in  their  Divinity  Lectures  by  the 
Great  Professor  Mr.  McBride  at  Belfast:  This  notori- 


From  Portrait  of  Rev.  John  McBride  (Grandfather 
of  Admiral  McBride) 

In  the  vestry  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rosemary 
Street,  Belfast,  Ireland.  This  portrait  shows  sword 
thrusts  through  clerical  bands 
From  print  sent  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  a  “  distinguished  Irish  Historian” 

ous  fact  has  given  great  offense  not  only  to  the  Bishop 
&  Clergy  of  the  Kingdom  &  to  the  University  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  but  even  to  the  House  of  Commons.”  Mr.  Hogg 
notes  that  the  Rev.  John  McBride’s  “Answer”  of 
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1713  is  a  “  hit  back”  to  this  1709  print  of  the  Vicar 
of  Belfast,  Tisdal.  These  items  “indicate  heredity 
reasons  for  the  poet’s  use  of  vitriol  ink  ”  in  connection 
with  the  exalted  of  earth.  Mr.  Hogg  writes  that  there 
is  a  portrait  in  Belfast  of  the  Rev.  John  Macbride 
with  a  sword  thrust  through  the  clerical  neck-bands 
made  by  an  officer  who  was  to  have  arrested  its  origi¬ 
nal,  and  was  enraged  to  learn  of  his  flight  to  Scotland. 

Robert,  son  of  Rev.  John  Macbride,  was  born  at 
Clare,  Ireland,  1687,  and  ordained  in  1716.  Of  the 
inscription  on  Robert  Macbride's  monument  Mr.  Hogg 
sent  a  copy,  which  reads : 

“  Here  lies  the  body  of  Reverend  Robert  Macbride. 
Truly  pious.  Always  cheerful. 

He  lived  in  friendship  with  good  men  of  all  persua¬ 
sions.” 

Robert  Macbride’s  son  David — 1721-1788- — was 
surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  later  practiced  medi¬ 
cine  in  Dublin.  He  discovered  an  improved  way  to 
make  gunpowder,  and  that  lime  juice  was  a  remedy 
for  the  scurvy.  His  sister  Jane  married  John  Poe, 
and  their  younger  brother,  John  McBride,  began  his 
eminent  career  as  Mr.  Hogg  writes  it :  “  It  is  still  re¬ 
membered  in  Ballymony,  Co.  Antrim,  Ire.,  that  John 
Macbride  (later  Admiral)  ran  away  from  home  to  sea, 
because  his  father,  riding  to  preach  in  the  country  on 
Sunday,  found  his  boy  at  a  Cockfight  and  bitterly 
upbraided  him.  The  lad  entered  the  Royal  Navy — - 
perhaps  with  his  brother’s  assistance  —  but  of  him¬ 
self  rapidly  rose  to  rank  of  Post-Captain,  and  for 
valiant  action  in  cutting  out  the  French  man-of-war 
Artoise,  lying  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  in  the  Harbor 
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Admiral  John  Macbride,  Brother  of  Jane  McBride  Poe, 
Poet’s  Great-Grandmother 

From  an  old  engraving  giving  coat  of  arms,  the  thistles 
pointing  to  Scotch  connection 

Original  print  owned  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg 
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of  Brest,  he  was  gazetted  Admiral  of  the  Blue.” 
Dates  do  not  bear  out  statements  that  “he  fought  with 
Nelson  at  Copenhagen,”  but  in  1760  under  Lord 
Anson,  Admiral  McBride  had  the  distinction  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  England  Princess  Charlotte  Sophia,  of  Meck- 
lenberg-Strelitz,  for  her  marriage  with  young  King 
George  III.  Admiral  McBride  married  Ursula,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Folkes,  Hillington  Hall,  County 
Norfolk,  England.  The  Admiral  was  member  of 
Parliament  for  Plymouth,  1785;  and  full  of  honors 
and  years  he  died  Jan.  14,  1800.  His  son  David  ob¬ 
tained  various  distinctions  and  was  noted  for  his  wit. 

Concerning  the  relationship  of  the  poet’s  great¬ 
grandmother,  Jane  McBride,  to  Peggy  Montgomerie,9 
wife  of  James  Boswell,  biographer  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  Mr.  Hogg  writes :  “  In  Boswell’s  ‘  Me¬ 
moirs  ’  is  this  note:  ‘The  M.  P.  of  Plymouth’  (Ad¬ 
miral  Macbride)  is  cousin  of  his  (Boswell’s)  wife,  and 
the  friend  of  his  heart.  Among  wearing  rings  left 
by  Boswell’s  will  to  friends,  was  one  to  Capt.  Jolm 
Macbride,  R.  N.  James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  Ayr¬ 
shire,  married  his  cousin  Margaret  (Peggy)  Mont¬ 
gomerie,  of  Lainshaw,  Ayrshire,  in  1769.  She  was 
daughter  of  David  Laing  who  succeeded  to  Lainshaw 
on  the  death,  without  issue,  in  1726  of  his  mother’s 
brother,  James  Montgomerie,  whose  sister  Jean  mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  Alexander  Laing  of  Donaghadee,  Co.  Down, 
Ire.  Her  son  David  took  the  name  of  Montgomerie 
and  married  Veronica  Boswell  —  aunt  of  James  Bos¬ 
well.  If  Admiral  Macbride  was  cousin  to  Peggy 
Montgomerie,  his  father  must  have  married  a  Laing 
—  thus  his  sons,  David,  John,  and  their  sister,  Jane 
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Macbride  Poe,  were  cousins  to  Boswell’s  wife  Peggy 
Montgomerie.” 

Mr.  Hogg  writes  that  there  is  a  reference  made  in 
Robert  Burns’  “  Remarks  on  Scottish  Songs  ”  to  one 
“  Gramachree,”  by  Mr.  Poe,  counsellor  at  law,  in 
Dublin. 

Returning  to  the  narrative  order  of  David  Poe, 
Dring,  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  documents  date  his 
death  in  1742.  Among  Consistorial  Court  records  of 
Kilmore  is  the  original  will  of  this  great-great-grand- 
father  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  was  dated  Aug.  25, 
1742,  and  proved  the  following  September.  Therein 
are  mentioned  Sarah,  his  wife,  as  co-executrix,  etc. ; 
his  daughter  Anna,  wife  of  Archibald  Scott.  To  his 
elder  son  Alexander,  who  came  to  America  about 
1739,  settled  and  improved  lands  in  the  Manor  of 
Maske,  Marsh  Creek,  Penn.,  was  left  £5  sterling.  To 
his  son  John  was  given  about  forty-two  acres  of 
arable  land,  sheep,  farm  and  home  effects.  John  Poe, 
after  his  marriage  in  1741,  came  into  some  touch  with 
the  Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Clogher,  near  Dring. 
Minus  stray  leaves,  its  old  baptismal  register  still 
exists,  and  gives  baptism  notes  of  three  of  the  ten 
children  of  John,  and  Jane  Macbride  Poe.  Perhaps 
the  missing  leaves  noted  the  baptism  of  David,  later 
grandfather  of  the  poet,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
born  at  Dring,  Parish  of  Kildallon,  Ireland,  in  1742. 
Two  authorities  agree  that  John  Poe,  his  wife  and 
children,  —  David  and  George,  —  then  two  months 
old,  sailed  for  the  new  world  about  1748,  landed  at 
Newcastle,  Del.,  and  went  at  once  to  Lancaster 
County,  Penn.,  where  they  spent  some  time  with  his 
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brother  at  the  Manor  of  Maske,  Marsh  Creek,  which 
is  said  hy  various  later  transitions  to  have  become  the 
field  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Thence,  John  Poe 
took  his  family  to  Cecil  County,  Md.,  and  finally  to 
Baltimore  City,  where  he  died  in  1756.  The  Balti¬ 
more  1796  Directory  located  his  widow’s  home  on 
German  Street,  between  Howard  and  Hanovei .  It  is 
said  that  she  died  July  17,  1802,  aged  ninety-six,  and 
rests  in  Lot  129  of  Westminster  Churchyard,  Balti¬ 
more.  Their  son  George,  about  1775,  married  Cath¬ 
erine  Dawson  in  Cecil  County,  Penn.,  but  soon  went  to 
Thomas  Street,  Baltimore,  for  a  while,  and  then  to  a 
home  of  their  own  No.  183  Market  Street.  In  Balti¬ 
more,  George  Poe  became  a  private  in  Captain  James 
Cox’s  Company,  Baltimore  Battalion  Militia.  June, 
1776,  found  him  in  the  34th  Battalion  Militia  of  Mary¬ 
land.  He  died  Aug.  20,  1823,  aged  eighty-two,  at  Elm¬ 
wood,  Md.,  leaving  three  children, — Jacob,  George  and 
Harriet.  Jacob’s  son  Neilson,10  born  August,  1809, 
the  same  year  as  the  poet,  was  devoted  to  him  through¬ 
out  his  life  and  during  his  last  illness  in  Baltimore, 
October,  1849.  Judge  Neilson  Poe’s  eldest  son  and 
namesake,  the  late  Major  Poe,  with  old-time  courtesy, 
until  recently  represented  the  head  of  the  Baltimore 
family  of  Poe.  John  Prentiss,  Judge  Poe’s  third 
child,  was  a  recognized  authority  on  legal  subjects 
and  eminently  fitted  to  prepare  the  “  Maryland  Code 
of  Public,  General  and  Local  Laws”  in  1886:  this 
work,  and  being  elected  Attorney-General  of  Mary¬ 
land  in  1891,  were  two  records  of  his  various  and  able 
public  services.  His  second  son,  doubly  endowed  with 
this  mental  force  and  the  poet’s  name,  also  won  dis- 
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tinguished  official  recognition  as  Attorney-General  of 
his  native  State. 

From  special,  important  and  continuous  research 
ably  made  by  William  J.  McClellan,  Esq.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  come  many  various  and  invaluable  items  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  interest  in  that  city  —  and  these  in¬ 
clude  very  definite  references  to  his  patriotic  grand¬ 
father,  whose  selfless  service  to  pathetic  needs  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  forces  won  for  him  by  cour¬ 
tesy —  if  not  by  rank  —  the  title  of  General  David 
Poe. 

David  Poe’s  early  life  was  spent  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  he  married  the  beautiful  Miss  Elizabeth  Cairnes, 
of  dark-eyed  Irish  ancestry  and  Lancaster  County, 
Penn.,  birth;  they  soon  went  to  Baltimore,  Md.  There 
the  Court  House  record  book,  page  180,  first  noted 
“  David  Poe,  i.  Aug.,  1775,”  as  witness  to  a  legal 
paper.  From  a  prior  Jan.  23rd,  Baltimore  press  notice 
of  finding  a  watch  his  brother  George  was  then  located 
as  living  at  Fells  Point,  which  section  of  the  city  in¬ 
cluded  landing  places  for  large  vessels. 

David  Poe’s  first  Baltimore  business,  said  to  be11 
in  a  three-story  and  attic  brick  structure,  was  press 
noted  by : 

The  Subscriber  takes  this  method  to  acquaint  friends 
in  particular,  and  —  public  in  general,  he  has  set  up  in 
Market  St.,  opposite  Robt.  Alexander,  Esq.,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  SPINNING  WHEEL  making  in  all  its  branches, 
having  supplied  himself  with  a  number  of  prime  work¬ 
men  for  that  purpose  ...  he  will  engage  to  make  Little 
Spinning  or  Great  Wheels  ecptal  to  any  in  this  Country, 
which  he  hopes  .  .  .  trial  will  prove  the  fact.  Any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  who  please  to  encourage  me  in  said  under- 
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taking,  may  depend,  they  shall  be  punctually  and  faith¬ 
fully  served  by,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

Your  most  humble  Servant 

DAVID  POE. 

During  these  young  manhood  years  David  Poe  was 
an  active  factor  in  fomenting  the  Revolution,  and  until 
March,  1779,  was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Town 
Battalion,  which  rendered  home  and  field  service. 
Dec.  10,  1775,  he  was  one  of  the  party  leaders  that 
forced  the  expulsion  of  Robert  Christie,  British  Loy¬ 
alist  Sheriff  of  Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  May  8,  1776,  David  Poe  press-advised 
the  public  he  had  “removed  from  upper  part  of 
Market  St.,”  12  where  he  “  lived,”  to  a  house  on  the 
same  street  a  few  doors  below  Calvert.  The  word 
“lived”  indicates  his  home  and  business  being  under 
the  same  roof.  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty,  Richmond, 
Va.,  —  whose  copyright  Poe  prints  in  book,  periodical 
and  press  forms,  bring  many  rare  values  to  this  me¬ 
morial  of  the  poet  —  notes,  “  This  locality  as  a  most 
prominent  business  and  residential  section  of  that 
period  —  Patterson  whose  daughter  wedded  Jerome 
Bonaparte  lived  but  a  few  squares  away,  and  then  — 
like  all  prosperous  merchants— over  his  store.”  There. 
David  Poe  continued  his  growing  business,  for  which 
he  expressed  “Gratitude”  and  desire  “to  further  serve 
the  public  on  reasonable  terms.”  His  third  place  of 
business  was  “two  blocks  West  of  the  first  place.” 
June  3,  1776.  David  Poe  became  a  member  of  the 
Mechanical  Fire  Company.  Mr.  McClellan  notes  that 
“  Records  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore, 
give  Aug.  25th,  and  Sept.  13th,  1776,  as  birth  and 
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baptism  dates  of  John  Hancock,  the  eldest  of  David 
and  Elizabeth  Poe’s  seven  children.”  Dec.  19th,  of 
that  year,  David  Poe  became  Sergeant  in  the  “  Co.  of 


First  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  1791-1860 

Capt.  James  Cox,”  after  whose  death,  at  Germantown, 
1777,  under  Capt.  McClellan,  Poe  became  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  this  Company  of  which  his  two 
brothers  George  and  William  (the  youngest,  who  later 
located  at  Augusta,  Ga.)  were  members.  “March, 
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1777,  David  Poe  was  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the 
printing-  office  of  Wm.  Goddard,  libeller  of  Wash¬ 
ington.”  Oct.  14,  1777,  General  Smallwood  placed 
hig"h  and  definite  estimate  on  this  military  Company 
in  which  these  three  brothers  served  their  country. 

In  March  10,  1778,  Dunlop’s  Maryland  Gazette 
was  offered:  “ TWENTY  DOLLARS  REWARD 
for  intelligence  and  conviction  of  parties  who  ...  on 
night  of  the  7th  broke  open  one  of  Continental  stables 
and  stole  horse,  bridle  and  corn.”  Finders  were  di¬ 
rected  “to  apply  to  DAVID  POE,  C.  O.  M.  — Con¬ 
tinental  Quarter  Master.  April  8,  1 778,  David  Poe 
was  commissioned  Assistant  Deputy  Quarter  Master 
of  U.  S.  Army  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.  May  nth, 
he  was  sent  from  the  seat  of  Government  with 
$36,000  of  the  $100,000  granted  by  Congress  to 
Maryland.  Sept.  10,  1799,  David  Poe  was  one  of 
listed  Continental  agents  to  purchase  for  the  Army. 
Concerning  delay  of  the  license,  Major  Poe  wrote  to 
Governor  Thos.  Sim  Lee,  under  date  of  Baltimore, 
Feb.  18,  1780:  “I  make  bold  —  to  let  you  know  I 
bought  grain  and  hay  but  may  be  troubled — as  I  have 
not  received  your  Excellency’s  license.  ...  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  what  is  done  with  my  own  money  until  I  have 
your  license.”  He  added,  the  “camp’s  needs  ...  of 
supplies  and  cash  ” ;  relied  on  requested  aid  and  closed 
by :  “I  am,  with  due  respect  your  Excellency’s  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant  David  Poe.” 

March  2,  1780,  William,  second  son  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  Poe,  was  born.  But  of  public  interest,  when 
General  Lafayette,  in  1781,  halted  at  Baltimore,  on  his 
way  to  join  the  army  in  the  South,  a  ball  was  given  in 
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his  honor.  As  he  appeared  there  depressed,  he  an¬ 
swered  inquiries  of  the  cause  by:  “1  cannot  enjoy 
the  gaiety  of  the  scene  while  so  many  of  the  poor 
soldiers  are  in  want  of  clothes.”  The  prompt  reply 
was :  “  We  will  supply  them.”  The  ball-room  of 
that  evening'  became  a  work-room  the  next  morning. 
From  no  less  authority  than  General  Lafayette  came : 
“  David  Poe  out  of  his  own  limited  means  supplied 
me  with  $500.  to  aid  in  clothing  my  troops,  and  his 
wife  with  her  own  hands  cut  out  500  pairs  of  panta¬ 
loons  and  superintended  making  them  for  my  men.” 
In  his  July  3,  1781,  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Ob¬ 
servation  at  Baltimore,  Lafayette  wrote :  “  Permit  me 
to  request  my  respectful  thanks  may  be  presented  to 
the  ladies  of  Baltimore  —  I  am  proud  of  my  obliga¬ 
tions  to  them  —  because  I  know  the  accomplishment 
of  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted.” 

In  the  Dec.  4,  1781,  Maryland  Journal  appeared  of 
U.  S.  property :  “  A  number  of  broken  down  horses, 
old  wagons  &c  —  TO  BE  SOLD  to  highest  bidder  for 
ready  money  only,  DAVID  POE  A.  D.  O.  M.”  In 
the  same  press,  January,  1782,  was:  “In  order  to  es¬ 
timate  debts  due  from  QuARTER-MASTER-General’s 
Dept,  to  individuals,  each  claimant  is  requested  to 
bring  his  ACCOUMPT  —  by  his  humble  Servant 
DAVID  POE,  A.  D.  Q.  M.” 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  McClellan  notes  two  David  Poe  De¬ 
partment  Quarter-master  letters13  to  General  Small¬ 
wood,  Commander  Maryland  Line.  Some  items  in 
the  first,  dated  Baltimore,  March  20,  1782,  were:  “I 
am  almost  out  of  forage  .  .  .  rather  than  the  public 
property  should  suffer,  I  will  struggle  hard  .  .  .  and 
6—1 
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once  more  try  my  credit  —  to  preserve  horses  from 
perishing,  —  I  am  Sir,  Your  obd  t  Hu  ble  Serv  t 
David  Poe.” 

In  the  April  17,  1782,  letter  from  Captain  Poe  to 
General  Smallwood  was:  “It  is  out  of  my  power 
to  provide  for  the  Continental  horses  —  I  have  neither 
forage  nor  money:  ...  I  have  orders  to  break  up  this 
Quarter-Master  &  Commission  Dept.,  I  have  sent  pro¬ 
visions  to  Phila.  —  With  regard  and  esteem  —  Sir, — 
David  Poe  D.  Q.  M.” 

Aug.  21,  1782,  George  Washington,  third  child  of 
David  and  Elizabeth  Poe,  was  born.  Two  years  later, 
July  18,  1784,  their  fourth  son,  David,  Jr.,  later 
father  of  the  poet,  saw  the  light  of  this  world.  He 
was  baptized  Sept.  21st  of  that  year,  —  as  noted  by 
Mr.  McClellan  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Records.  Their  fifth  son,  Samuel,  came  Dec.  21, 
1787;  and  their  sixth  child,  Mary  or  Maria  —  later 
Mrs.  Wm.  Clemm,  Jr.,  was  born  March  17,  1790. 
Their  daughter  —  Elizabeth,  or  Eliza,  later  Mrs. 
Henry  Herring  —  came  Sept.  26,  1792. 

The  first — 1790  —  U.  S.  Census  of  Baltimore  gave 
David  Poe’s  household  by:  “Free  white  males  of  16 
and  over”  as  5.  “Free  white  males  under  16  —  4. 
Free  white  females  2,  and  slaves  4.”  First  “Balti¬ 
more  Directory”  —  1796  —  noted:  “Poe,  David,  dry 
goods  store  and  residence,  173  West  Balt.  St.”  David 
Poe  was  a  member  of  the  First  Branch  of  1799-1800 
City  Council.  “Baltimore  Directory,”  1807,  gave: 
“  Poe,  David,  inspector  of  fish,  17  Camden  St.”  There, 
it  is  said,  David  Poe,  Jr.,  with  his  young  wife  and 
their  infant  son  —  Wm.  Henry  Leonard  —  were  re- 
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ceived  and  David,  Jr.,  was  forgiven  by  doughty  old 
General  Poe.  “Baltimore  Directory,”  1810,  noted: 
“  Poe,  David,  Gentleman,  19  Camden  St.”  In  that  of 
1812  was :  “  Poe,  David,  Gentleman,  Park  Lane,  West¬ 
ern  precincts,”  —  now  “  Raborg  St.,”  notes  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan. 

When  Baltimore  was  threatened  by  the  British  in 
September,  1814,  General  Poe,  at  seventy-one,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Battle  of  North  Point,  where  the 
invaders  were  defeated  by  the  Maryland  Militia. 

In  the  Saturday,  Oct.  19,  1816,  American  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Daily  Advertiser  and  other  Baltimore  papers 
appeared :  “  Died  on  Thursday  afternoon,  in  74th  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  David  Poe,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  for 
the  last  forty  years  a  resident  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Poe 
was  an  early  and  decided  friend  of  American  Liberty, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  promoting  that  cause 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died  as  he  lived, 
a  zealous  Republican,  regretted  by  an  extensive  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends.”  No  will  or  administra¬ 
tion  records  of  General  Poe  were  found.  Until  recently 
his  grave,  in  Westminster  burying-ground,  corner  Fay¬ 
ette  and  Green  Streets,  was  unmarked.  The  present 
head-stone  marks  a  tribute  of  patriotic  respect  paid  to 
his  memory  by  the  late  Orin  C.  Painter,  Esq.,  whose 
ardent  devotion  to  the  genius  of  this  patriot’s  poet 
grandson,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  ended  only  with  life 
itself,  when  Mr.  Painter  passed  on  Aug.  31,  1915. 

At  the  brilliant  ball,  in  Holliday  Street  Theatre,  in 
honor  of  General  Lafayette’s  1824  visit  to  Baltimore, 
he  —  upon  being  introduced  to  the  surviving  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  —  observed :  “I  have 
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not  seen  among-  these,  my  friendly  and  patriotic  Com¬ 
missary,  Mr.  David  Poe.”  When  told  he  was  dead 
but  his  widow  was  still  living,  the  General  expressed 
a  strong  wish  to  see  her.  This  she  heard  with  tears 
of  joy.  In  a  coach  with  escort  he  called  on  her  the 
next  day  and  gave  her  most  affectionate  greeting. 


Grave  of  General  David  Poe,  Westminster  Churchyard,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

From  photograph  owned  by  the  late  Orin  C.  Painter,  Esq.,  who  appears  in  this  picture 


He  spoke  in  grateful  terms  of  the  assistance  he  had 
received  from  her  husband  and  herself.  He  said : 
“  Your  husband  was  my  friend,  and  the  aid  I  received 
from  you  both  was  greatly  beneficial  to  me  and  my 
troops.”  Affectionately  embracing  Mrs.  Poe  he,  in 
tears,  exclaimed :  “  The  last  time  I  embraced  you 
Madame,  you  were  younger  and  more  blooming  than 
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now.”  Before  leaving  Baltimore  General  Lafayette 
with  his  suite  visited  the  grave  of  David  Poe  in  West¬ 
minster  Church-yard.  Kneeling  there,  he  wept  and 
kissed  the  turf  above  this  truest  of  friends  and  patriots 
and  said:  “  Ici  repose  un  cocur  noble!”  So  much  for 
General  David  Poe,  who  spent  so  much  of  his  hardly 
earned  substance  to  provide  forage  and  clothing  for 
our  destitute  Continental  troops.  For  much  of  this, 
or  services  as  U.  S.  officer,  he  never  made  a  claim ; 
but  for  actual  outlays  of  his  own  money,  on  modest 
estimates,  he  asked  $40,000.  This  he  never  obtained, 
because  letters  from  Washington,  Lafayette  and  others 
were  not  held  to  be  vouchers  of  technical  formalities. 
However,  later  on  Maryland  voted  his  widow  a  small 
pension.  General  Lafayette  expressed  surprise,  and  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  at  a  government  that  allowed  her 
so  slender  a  recognition  of  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
heroic  and  selfless  records  for  its  crying  needs.  Mrs. 
Poe  survived  her  husband  about  nineteen  years,  and 
passed  on.  Tuly  7,  1835, 14  to  her  eternal  rest  beside 
him. 

Concerning  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  maternal  ancestry, 
genealogy  records  the  family  of  Arnold  as  having 
its  15  “origin  amongst  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales, 
trailed  in  from  Latin  landings.” 

The  late  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram  wrote  that  the  poet’s 
“maternal  grandfather  was  a  writer  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Arnold  family.”  The  fame  of  that  name  in  the 
day  of  Poe’s  maternal  grandmother — Elizabeth  Smith 
Arnold  —  was  due  to  one  Samuel,  born  in  London, 
Aug.  10,  1740.  He  was  educated  under  Bernard  Gates 
and  Dr.  Nares  in  Chapel  Royal.  When  twenty-two 


POE  FAMILY  GENEALOGICAL  CHART  (1100  to  1919  A.D.) 

From  Italian  and  French  Ancestry  of  the  Albigenses  to  David  Poe,  Polkelly,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  fled  to  Ireland,  1667. 

I.  John  Poe  = - ,  Dring,  County  Cavan,  Ireland. 
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young  Arnold  was  engaged  by  Beard  as  composer  to 
Covent  Garden,  Theatre  Royal.  Arnold  produced  forty- 
three  operas ;  composed  “  The  Cure  of  Saul,”  “  The 
Resurrection,”  “  The  Prodigal  Son  ”  and  “  The  Shu- 
nammite  Woman”  among  other  oratorios.  For  his  part 
in  the  Handel  Celebration  July  5,  1773,  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  was  conferred  on  Samuel  Arnold  by  the 
University  of  Oxford;  there  the  matriculation  register 
describes  him  as  “son  of  Thomas  Arnold — Pleb," — 
indicating  that  his  immediate  family  was  neither  of 
noble  nor  princely  rank.  In  1 783  Dr.  Arnold  was  com¬ 
poser  to,  and  organist  of,  Chapel  Royal.  He  continued 
Boyce’s  “Cathedral  Music,”  4  Vols. ;  edited  Handel’s 
Works  to  40  Vols. ;  and  in  1793  succeeded  Dr.  Cook  as 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1771  Dr.  Arnold 
married  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Archibald  Napier. 
They  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son, 
Samuel  James — 1774-1852  —  married,  May,  1802, 
Matilda,  younger  daughter  of  James  Pye,  poet  laure¬ 
ate.  S.  J.  Arnold  was  a  R.  A.  exhibitor,  1800-1806; 
he  opened  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  1809;  and  was  man¬ 
ager  of  Drury  Lane,  1812-1815.  His  elder  sister 
Caroline  died  at  seventeen,  and  was  laid  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey’s  West  Cloister.  The  younger  sister 
married  William,  2nd  son  of  Dr.  Ayrton.  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  London  homes  were:  No.  480  Strand  and 
22  Duke  Street,  Westminster.  In  the  latter  he  died 
Oct.  22,  1802,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Abbey’s 
North  aisle,  where  his  resting-place  was  marked  by  a 
simple  tablet.  Mr.  R.  M.  Hogg’s  copy  of  its  inscrip¬ 
tion  is : 
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To 

The  Beloved 
And  Respected  Memory 
of  Samuel  Arnold 
Doctor  of  Music 
Born  July  30TH  O.  S.  1740 
Died  Oct.  22nd  1802 
Aged  62  Years  and  2  Months 
And  is  interred  near  this  spot. 

This  tablet  is  erected  by  his 
afflicted  widow. 

Oh  shade  revered!  Our 
Nation's  loss  and  pride! 

{For  mute  was  harmony 
When  Arnold  died!) 

Oh  let  thy  still  loved  son  inscribe  thy  stone 
And  with  a  mother’s  sorrow  mix  his  own! 

A  probable  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold 
—  and  of  their  father’s  name  —  Thomas,  1742-1816, 
physician  and  writer,  was  born  at  Leicester,  England, 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree,  and 
practiced  at  Leicester,  where  he  was  deservedly  popu¬ 
lar.  Mr.  R.  M.  Hogg  notes :  “  In  the  Register  of  Mar¬ 
riages  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover  Sq.,  Lon.,  I 
found  under  date  of  May  18,  17S4, — the  proclaiming 
banns  of  Henry  Arnold  and  Elizabeth  Smith.”  Mr. 
Hogg*  adds  that  while  Smith  was  a  difficult  name  to 
trace,  he  found  there  was  a  William  Smith  in  the  caste 
of  “Tamerlane”  as  Bajaset  at  Drury  Lane,  1774;  and 
Smith  made  his  last  appearance  there  in  1788.  He 
mai  1  ied  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Vicount  Montague. 
As  late  as  “  1806,  a  Miss  Smith  produced  a  Scottish 
play  —  ‘ Edgar,  or  the  Caledonian  Feuds’ — -based  on 
Mrs.  RadclifFs  novel,  ‘The  Castles  of  Athlane  and 
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In  Blue  Beard 


Page  of  Old  Music 

Owned  by  Robert.  B.  Kegerries,  Esq.,  New  York 

Miss  Elizabeth  Arnold 

Old  print  sent  by  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan,  New  York 
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Dunbyne.’  The  scene  is  in  Scotland  —  Marven. 
‘  Edgar  ’  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  1 788,  while 
Wm.  Smith  was  playing  at  Drury  Lane.”  Mr.  Hogg 
thinks  William  Smith  must  have  been  Poe’s  maternal 
grandmother’s  father;  also  Miss  Smith,  who  played 
in  “Edgar,”  1806,  her  probable  sister. 


William  Smith,  Esq.,  1730-1819 
“  Gentleman  Smith,”  —  Campbell 
From  a  rare  old  print 

Another  record  is  that,  “  Popular  William  Smith  ” 
of  special  distinction  as  Henry  V.  and  the  original 
“Charles  Surface,”  in  1777  —  was  born  at  London, 
in  1730.  After  snapping  an  unloaded  pistol  at  his 
pursuer,  a  proctor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
who  failed  to  make  Smith  a  clergyman,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1753.  William 
Smith  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  upright  and  in¬ 
dependent  private  life.  He  married  the  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  and  widow  of  Kelland  Courtney 
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Esq.  She  died  in  1762.  His  second  wife  was  Miss 
Newson,  of  Leiston,  Suffolk.  Mr.  Garrick  engaged 
William  Smith  —  after  twenty-two  years  at  Covent 
Garden  —  in  the  winter  of  1774,  to  perform  at  Drury 
Lane.  There  he  closed  his  professional  career  in  1778. 
Lord  Chedwith  bequeathed  Smith  a  legacy  of  £200. 
In  Churchill’s  “  Rosciad,”  satire  of  1761,  William 
Smith  won  these  two  lines,  — 

“  Smith,  the  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart, 

Smith  was  just  gone  to  school  to  say  his  part.” 

William  Smith  died  at  Bury  St.  Edmund  s,  Sept.  13, 
1819,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

There  was  also  another  play,  entitled  “  Edgar,  |  or 
the  |  English  Monarch;  |  An  |  Heroick  |  Tragedy.  |  By 
Thomas  Rymer  |  of  Gray’s-Inn  Esq;  |  Licensed  Sep- 
temb.  13.  1677.  Roger  L'Estrange,  |  London,  |  ’  etc. 
“ .  .  .  MDCLXXVIII.”  |  Curiously,  on  the  title-page 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  copy  of  this  play  appears 
in  hand,  ink-scrip  “  Cath  Smith  1744.”  Several  pages 
farther  on,  beneath  the  caste,  is :  “  The  time  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  from  Twelve  at  Noon  to  den  at  Night.  It 
would  logically  follow  that  these  several  connections 
between  Poe’s  maternal  grandmother’s  family  of 
Smith  with  the  plays  of  “Edgar”  had  some  bearing 
on  that  name  being  given  to  the  poet. 

Mr.  James  H.  Whitty  writes:  “Among  my  Ellis 
&  Allan  books  is  a  copy  of  a  third  edition  of  Tamer¬ 
lane,’  By  N.  Rowe.  Lon.  1714.  Among  the  listed 
players  is  \_“A  Turkish  Dervish ,”  Mr.  Arnold].  On 
the  fly-leaf  in  dim  pencil  script  is  ‘  Elizabeth  Arnold,’ 
possibly  Poe’s  mother’s  autograph.”  It  may  have  been 
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his  grandmother's.  Mr.  Whitty  thinks  this  book  be¬ 
longed  to  Poe.  Henceforth  the  name  of  “Tamer¬ 
lane  ’’  wandered  like  a  shade  through  his  life. 

Mr.  Hogg  came  upon  a  notice  of  a  melodrama, 
1  he  Woodman’s  Hut,”  by  William  Henry  Arnold, 
author  of  the  “  Devil’s  Bridge  ”  —  performed  at  Drury 
Lane.  This  notice  mentioned  W.  H.  Arnold  zvas  re¬ 
lated  to  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  whose  son  Samuel  James 
—  Manager  of  Drury  Lane,  1812-1815  —  made  some 
alterations  in  this  play  and  issued  it  as  his  own.  It 
seems  William  Henry  Arnold  died  in  the  early  1790’s; 
and  his  widow  married  Charles  Tubbs  prior  to  sailing 
for  America,  November,  1795.  However,  the  poet’s 
brother,  William  Henry  Leonard  Poe,  seems  to  have 
fallen  heir  to  at  least  two  of  his  maternal  grandfather’s 
names.  Mr.  Hogg’s  research  also  reveals  that  the 
Church  Records  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
Regent  Street,  London,  show  five  or  more  Arnold 
marriage-banns  from  1784  to  1787;  those  of  John 
Arnold  and  Miss  Green,  of  June  30,  1785,  one  year 
later  than  Henry  Arnold  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  are 
among  them,  and  all  indicate  not  only  family  connec¬ 
tion  intimacies  but  locate  the  parties  in  that  parish  at 
that  time.  It  is  said  the  lesser  players  lodged  in  and 
near  Vinegar  't  ard,  Little  Russell  Street,  close  to  the 
theatre.  So  they  could  all  be  mustered  by  the  beat 
of  a  drum  for  rehearsals  and  save  coach  hire.” 

W.  Davenport  Adams’  “Dictionary  of  the  Drama” 
noted  Mrs.  Arnold  as:  “Vocalist,  a  great  favorite” 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  Royal,  London ;  after¬ 
wards  “  sang  in  America  where  she  died.”  Her  name 
as  “Mrs.  Arnold”  —  in  singing  parts  has  been 
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found  on  Covent  Garden  play-bills,  whereon  also  ap¬ 
peared  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold  as  the  only  other 
one  of  this  name  —  as  early  as  1789,  when  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  was  but  two  years  old,  according  to 
Portland  i/p/  press  mention  of  her  age  as  “a  miss  of 
nine  ”  when  Poe’s  future  mother  recited  some  fare¬ 
well  lines  in  public  written  for  her  by  a  gentleman 
of  Portland,  Maine,  U.  S.  A.  St.  George’s  Church, 
London,  records  show  1784  marriage  banns  of  Henry 
Arnold  and  Elizabeth  Smith  —  her  parents.  The  late 
Mr.  Jno.  H.  Ingram  affirms  their  daughter  Elizabeth 
was  born  in  the  spring  of  1787.  The  heritage  of  music 
from  his  mother,  singing  from  childhood;  also  from 
her  mother;  and  her  father  being  one  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Samuel  Arnold  family,  must  have  attuned  the 
poetic  soul  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  such  utterances  as 
“  Israfel,”  — 

“  Ligeia  !  Ligeia ! 

My  beautiful  one ! 

Whose  harshest  idea 

Will  to  melody  run,”  — 

and  “The  City  in  the  Sea.”  Eor  to  Lowell,  Poe 
wrote:  “I  am  profoundly  excited  by  music  —  the  per¬ 
fection  of  soul.”  And,  as  it  L  whispered,  the  learned 
Dr.  Samuel  Arnold's  death  was  hastened  by  an  over¬ 
strong  toddy  which  caused  his  fall  from  his  Library 
stepladder ;  perhaps  more  than  Arnold-family  musical 
numbers  became  Poe’s  heritage  —  in  his  physical  dis¬ 
ability  to  withstand  the  influence  of  stimulants  —  and 
from  both  sides  of  his  house.  Because  the  miniatures 
of  the  poet’s  mother  bear  marked  family  resemblance 
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SAMI- EL,  AffiN OLID, Mill  Dor t .  Oxoii . 

Orga  nist  &  Co  m/ro/er  to 
/.  //.  ;  y  '/.r/n'(i  _  L '/.  7  / 


Dr.  Samuel  Arnold 

From  old  1790  engraving  of  a  crayon  color  portrait  by  John  Russel,  R.A. 
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to  a  portrait  in  crayon  colors  by  John  Russel,  R.A., 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  prints  from  both  likenesses  will 
appear  on  opposite  pages  of  this  Poe  memorial. 

From  two  of  Mr.  Harry  MacNeil  Bland’s  Theatre 


Elizabeth  Arnold  Poe 

From  an  old  miniature  loaned  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Shew 
to  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Ingram 


Royal,  Covent  Garden,  playbills,  it  comes  that  Mrs. 
Arnold  appeared,  “Friday,  Oct.  3,  1794,  as  Catalina, 
in  the  Comic  Opera  The  Castle  of  Andalusia.  In 
the  after  Comedy,  The  Follies  of  a  Day,  Miss 
Smith  [probable  sister  of  Mrs.  Arnold]  acted  the 
part  of  Agnes.”  The  second  playbill  was  dated  March 
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21,  1795,  and  noted  “Mrs.  Arnold  as  Jenny  in  the 
Comic  Opera  called  The  Highland  Reel." 

Vigorous  London,  early-press  research  made  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hogg,  reveals  in  The  Courier,  Jan.  9,  1795, 
Mrs.  Arnold  as  Catalina  and  Mr.  Incledon  as  Alphonso, 
in  “  Castle  of  Andalusia  ” ;  music  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ar¬ 
nold.  In  the  London  Times,  Jan.  14,  1795,  was  found 
on  page  2,  column  3,  —  “Covent  Garden,  Theatre 
Royal.  This  evening,  ‘  The  Maid  of  the  Mill  ’  by 
command  of  their  Majesties.”  Among  the  caste  was, 
“‘Theodosia’  .  .  .  Mrs.  Arnold.”  The  Trade  and 
Public  Advertiser ,  April  25,  1795,  gave  “for  benefit 
of  Mr.  Incledon,  Covent  Garden  announces  Comic 
Opera  of  ‘The  Woodman,’  by  Wm.  Shield.  Mr.  In¬ 
cledon  as  Welford  and  vocal  parts  by  Miss  Stuart, 
Miss  Watt  and  Mrs.  Arnold.” 

From  Tuesday,  Jan.  5,  1796,  Massachusetts  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  other  sources,  it  comes  that  on  the  prior 
Sunday,  Jan.  3,  of  that  year,  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Boston  the  good  ship  Outram  from  London,  fifty-six 
days  out.  Captain  Edward  Davis,  in  command,  lay 
at  Gravesend  Nov.  3,  prior  to  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 
Among  her  passengers  were  Mrs.  Arnold  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Green,  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Charles  Tubbs, 
a  pianist  and  actor  who  —  Maine  State  Historical 
Society  officials  state  —  married  Mrs.  Arnold  before 
they  left  England.  Of  her  was  press-noted :  “  She 
^came  to  make  an  honorable  and  successful  career  in 
America.”  Mrs.  Arnold  and  Miss  Green  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  tall  and  genteel,”  having  “  expressive 
countenances  ”  and  moving  with  “  symmetry  un¬ 
equaled.”  Mrs.  Arnold  was  “about  in  her  four  and 
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twentieth  year — and  Miss  Green,  apparently  twenty.” 
Both  were  engaged  by  Mr.  Powell  for  the  Boston 
Theatre,  and  press-noticed  as  “  valuable  acquisitions 
to  our  Theatre.”  But  followers  of  the  dramatic  pro¬ 
fession  obtained  only  slender  returns  in  those  early 


Boston  Theatre,  Federal  Street,  —  Public  Entrance  (Centre) 
and  Actors’  Entrance  (Side) 

From  a  rare  old  print,  page  358  of  “Antique  Views  of  Boston” 

puritanical  days ;  yet  Mrs.  Arnold  seems  to  have  won 
enough  social  as  well  as  professional  recognition  to 
create  disturbance  later  on. 

In  Massachusetts  Mercury ,  Jan.  8,  1796,  appeared: 
“For  Sale,  the  Ship  Outram,  150  tons,  built  in  Boston 
by  Mr.  Clark.  She  has  made  only  one  voyage.” 

Mrs.  Arnold  located  herself  and  daughter  with  Mrs. 
Baylis,  14  State  Street,  not  far  from  Boston  Theatre 
on  Federal  Street.  The  city  papers  noted  Mrs.  Arnold 
as  being  “prominent  in  comedy,  farce  and  pantomime,” 
also  her  first  appearance  as  Rosetta,  in  “  Love  in  a 
Village,”  Feb.  12th,  and  by  a  song  “End  of  the 
Tragedy.”  Feb.  17th,  theatrical  notice  of  her  was: 
7—1 
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“We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  complete  fruition 
.  a  Boston  audience  would  receive  from  the  dramatic 
abilities  of  Mrs.  Arnold.  The  Theatre  never  shook 
with  such  bursts  of  applause,  as  at  her  first  appearance 
Friday  evening.  Not  a  heart  but  was  sensible  of  her 


From  “Memorial  History  oe  Boston,”  Vol.  IV, p.  12 
White  cross  marks  No.  14  State  Street,  1801,  where  Mrs.  Arnold  and 
daughter  stayed  the  winter  of  1796-97  with  Mrs.  Baylis 

merits ;  not  a  tongue  but  vibrated  in  her  praise ;  not  a 
hand  but  moved  in  approbation.  Nor  did  these  ex¬ 
pressions  of  satisfaction  die  with  the  evening,  her 
merits  have  since  been  the  pleasing  theme  of  every 
conversation.”  Mrs.  Arnold  continued  to  delight  her 
Boston  public  in  plays  and  songs  of  that  day  some 
twenty-four  times  or  more,  until  June  1st.  But  press 
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issue  of  March  4th  discovered  “a  rift  in  the  lute”  of 
stage  harmonies  by  this  item :  “  There  is  a  scribbler 
who  has  twice  pretended  to  compliment  Mrs.  Pick  by 
abusing  Mrs.  Arnold.  They  are  both  ladies  of  vocal 
abilities  —  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  spiteful 
violence  of  the  first  attack  on  Mrs.  Arnold,  made  her 
very  many  more  friends  than  perhaps  she  would  other¬ 
wise  have  had  in  a  much  longer  period.”  April  15, 
1796,  brought  Mrs.  Arnold's  Benefit  Night.  She  was 
Constantia  in  “  Mysteries  of  Udolfo.”  Of  special 
significance  is  this  date  in  marking  the  first  stage  ap¬ 
pearance  of  little  nearly  nine-year-old  Elizabeth  Ar¬ 
nold  by  a  song,  “  The  Market  Lass,”  between  the  2nd 
and  3rd  acts.  So  began  the  career  of  Poe's  gifted 
mother.  Press  issue  of  June  1st  noted:  “  Mrs.  Arnold 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  patronage  and  protection 
of  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  as  well  as  by  de¬ 
sire  of  friends  and  the  hope  of  meriting  their  further 
indulgence,  is  induced  to  have  a  Concert  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  Music  at  Theatre  Hall.  She  flatters  her¬ 
self  on  extreme  exertion  on  her  part,  as  well  as  volun¬ 
tary  assistance  from  the  eminent  in  the  instrumental 
department  that  the  evening  will  be  worthy  of  their 
attention.  Vocal  performers,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Arnold. 
Doors  open  ^2  past  6.  Performance  to  begin  at  pre¬ 
cisely  J4  Past  7-  Ball  to  begin  immediately  after  the 
Concert.  Tickets  at  1  dollar  —  to  be  had  —  of  Mrs. 
Arnold,  at  Mrs.  Bavlis,  No.  14  State  Street.”  This 
address  indicates  that  of  Mrs.  Arnold’s  brief  Boston 
home.  For  her  play  dates  and  names  there,  see  Notes.16 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1796, 
Mrs.  Arnold  with  her  little  daughter,  assisted  by 
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Mr.  Tubbs  at  the  piano,  gave  concerts  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  other  New  England  towns  on  their  way 
to  Portland,  Maine.  There,  Miss  Edith  P.  Hall’s 17 
close  research  reveals  reliable  items  of  interest  from 
the  Eastern  Herald  Gazette  —  then  the  only  paper  of 


Corner  Congress  and  Hampshire  Streets,  Portland,  Me. 

that  city  —  and  other  sources.  From  one  it  came  that 
Mrs.  Arnold  married  Mr.  Charles  Tubbs  prior  to  leav¬ 
ing  England,  which  fact  accounts  for  his  continuous 
association  with  Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  daughter.  Their 
two  or  more  months’  stay  in  Portland  was  passed  at 
the  Alice  Greele  Tavern,  which  was  of  special  historic 
interest,  since  in  1775  Mowatt  bombarded  the  town 
and  landed  a  hot  shot  in  the  back  yard,  and  Alice 
Greele  took  it  up  in  a  pan  and  threw  it  over  the  fence 
into  the  lane.  Until  1846  her  Tavern  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Hampshire  and  Congress  Streets,  where  a 
tablet  marks  the  site  of  its  eventful  life. 

Portland,  Maine,  Eastern  Herald  Gazette ,  Nov.  17, 
1796,  noted  a  concert  for  the  21st, — “Mrs.  Tubbs, 
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late  Mrs.  Arnold  of  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden, 
Lon.,  arrived  from  England  last  Jan.  —  and  now  from 
Boston  Theatre.  After  the  concert  Mr.  Tubbs  in¬ 
tends  setting  up  a  theatre.”  Mrs.  Arnold  made  her 
first  Portland  appearance  at  Assembly  Hall,  on 
India  Street,  Nov.  21,  1796-  Little  Miss  Arnold 
played  Biddy  Billair  in  “Miss  in  her  Teens.”  Concern¬ 
ing  all,  in  Nov.  28th  press  issue  was:  “Of  the  players 
.  .  .  nothing  ought  to  be  said  .  .  .  they  were  so  hurried 
as  not  to  have  a  single  rehearsal.  But  Miss  Arnold, 
in  Miss  Biddy,  exceeded  all  praise.  Although  a  Miss 
of  only  nine  years  old  her  powers  as  an  actress  would 
do  credit  to  any  of  her  sex  of  maturer  years.”  Miss 
Arnold  had  two  benefits  during  this  Portland  season: 
Dec.  19,  1796,  and  Jan.  12,  1797.  Mrs.  Tubbs’  benefit 
was  Dec.  30,  1796;  Mr.  Tubbs’,  Jan.  13,  1797.  It 
seems,  his  intention  to  make  a  permanent  theatrical 
venture  there  did  not  promise  success.  However,  on 
the  closing  date,  Jan.  17,  1797,  an  “Epilogue,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Hon.  James  Deering,  of  Portland,  for 
her,  was  recited  by  Miss  Arnold  as  her  farewell  to  his 
home  city.  Such  an  attention  indicated  more  than, 
mere  professional  recognition  of  one  so  young.  Its 
concluding  lines  were : 

“  Tho’  now  I  like  a  bird  of  passage  fly 
Where  Phoebus’  rays  with  stronger  ardor  burn, 
With  still  stronger  ardor  shall  I  seek  return, 

Then  may  I  hope  at  a  maturer  age, 

Indulged’ by  you,  to  tread  the  Portland  stage.” 

Miss  Hall  adds:  “You  know  they  never  returned.” 
She  concludes  with  a  charming  coincidence  of  poetical 
forecast;  in  the  presence,  on  that  occasion,  of  Miss 
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Zilpah  Wadsworth  —  then  eighteen  and  living  in  her 
father’s  mansion,  still  on  Congress  Street,  —  and 
quite  as  unconscious  of  her  destiny  to  be  the  mother 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  as  was  the  brilliant 
child  before  the  footlights  of  later  becoming  the 
mother  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Miss  Hall  aptly  closes 
with,- — -“Circumstances  made  such  a  difference  in 
their  gifted  lives.” 

From  Geo.  O.  Seilhamer’s  “  History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stage”  and  other  sources  it  comes,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tubbs  and  her  daughter  joined  the  Joseph  Harper 
Company  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  spring  of  1797. 
There  Mrs.  Tubbs  had  her  benefit  April  12th,  when 
Miss  Arnold,  a  child  of  nine,  was  in  the  caste  of  Little 
Pickle  with  songs.  May  5th  she  was  on  the  play-bills 
as  Solomon  Smack  in  “Trick  upon  Trick.”  From 
Newport  the  Tubbs  family  went  to  Providence,  R.  L, 
with  Harper  Company,  and  there  separated.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tubbs  with  Miss  Arnold  gave  a  concert  and  a 
reading  entitled  “  Oddities,  after  the  Manner  of  Dub¬ 
lin,”  at  Mrs.  Penrose’s  Hall  in  Church  Street,  not  far 
from  the  supposed  “Garden  Enchanted,”  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe’s  pen,  half  a  century  later. 

August,  1797,  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tubbs  and  her 
daughter  members  of  Solee’s  Company  of  Boston 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Comedians  at  New  York  City. 
There,  Aug.  18th,  Miss  Arnold  played  Maria,  in  “The 
Spoiled  Child  ”  on  the  boards  of  Old  John  Street 
Theatre.  Mrs.  Tubbs  also  appeared,  in  various  first 
parts  there,  a  number  of  times. 

From  effective  research  by  Miss  Mabel  L.  Webber, 
Librarian  of  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  is 
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found  that  Mrs.  Tubbs  and  her  daughter  shipped  with 
Solee  Company  —  of  which  Matthew  Sully,  brother 
of  Thomas  Sully,  was  also  a  member  —  aboard  the 
sloop  Maria,  Captain  Morgan,  which  arrived  in  the 
port  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Saturday,  Nov.  4,  1797. 


Interior  of  John  Street  Theatre,  New  York  City 
From  an  old  print 

Mrs.  Tubbs  and  daughter  were  said  to  have  lived  at 
Colonel  Mayberry’s,  corner  Elliot  Street  and  the  Bay. 
The  Nov.  6th  City  Gazette  named  Mrs.  Tubbs  and 
Miss  Arnold  among  members  of  Solee  Company 
“who  are  to  perform  in  City  Theatre  the  ensuing 
season.”  Then,  theatre  doors  were  opened  at  half¬ 
past  five  and  performances  began  at  half-past  six. 
The  Nov.  9th  City  Gazette  noted,  “end  of  3rd  act  a 
celebrated  song — ‘  The  Bonny  Bold  Soldier  hv 
Mrs.  Tubbs,  late  Mrs.  Arnold  from  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  Garden,  being  her  first  appearance.”  Mrs. 
Tubbs  was  on  the  play-bills  for  songs  and  first  parts 
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in  plays  about  every  other  night,  and  at  times  two 
parts  in  one  night  from  November,  1797,  to  May  4 
inclusive,  1798.  Her  benefit  was  dated  April  23rd 
of  latter  year.  The  City  Gazette,  Nov.  20,  1797, 
noted  in  port  the  Brig  Mercury  on  Saturday,  the  18th, 
and  arrival  of  Mr.  Tubbs  among  other  passengers. 
On  and  after  November  27  he  also  played  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  his  wife  until  May  4,  1798,  when  she 
appeared  in  her  last  known  part  —  “Countess  of 
Nottingham”  —  in  the  tragedy  “Earl  of  Essex.” 

Nov.  25th,  Mrs.  Tubbs  was  Kathleen  in  the  opera 
of  “  The  Poor  Soldier,”  and  press  criticism  of  that 
occasion  was :  “  Mrs.  Placide’s  Nora  and  Mrs.  Tubb’s 
Kathleen  would  be  sufficient  to  make  them  favorites 
on  any  stage  in  America  if  not  Europe.”  Obviously 
Mr.  Tubbs  was  arbitrary,  for  his  wife  was  henceforth 
noted  as  Mrs.  Tubbs  (not  the  “late  Mrs.  Arnold”). 
Mr.  Charles  Tubbs  made  his  Charleston  debut  Nov. 
27th,  appearing  in  “The  Mountaineers.”  Dec.  23rd 
and  26th,  to  his  Harlequin,  in  “  The  Magic  Chamber,” 
little  Miss  Arnold  was  the  protecting  Cupid  of  the 
caste.  However,  he  became  very  unpopular  in  the 
John  S.  Solee  Company,  by  which  he  was  accused  of 
leaving  without  paying  for  his  Harlequin  costume  and 
those  of  Miss  Arnold,  and  with  or  without  reason  was 
press-mentioned  adversely.  These  items  come  from 
the  Rev.  Anson  Titus,  Somerville,  Mass.  Of  this 
company,  Feb.  6,  1798,  press  date  gave:  “Everybody 
will  allow  that  the  Company  is  the  best  ever  brought 
to  the  City.”  But  owing  to  theatrical  prejudices  and 
jealousies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitlock,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tubbs,  Miss  Arnold  and  others 
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withdrew  from  Solee’s  Company,  formed  a  company 
of  their  own  and,  as  the  Charleston  Comedians,  Feb. 
1 2th  moved  from  City  Theatre  to  Broad  Street,  or 
Charleston  Theatre.  Between  Feb.  24th  and  March 
31st,  1798,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Arnold  did 
not  appear.  Dim  noting's  place  them,  with  others,  as 
touring  small  towns  at  this  time.  During  April,  Miss 
Arnold’s  parts  (at  Charleston  Theatre  occupied  about 
a  month  after  close  of  regular  season  by  Charleston 
Comedians),  were  Nancy,  in  “Three  Weeks  After 
Marriage  ”  ;  Pink,  in  “  The  Young  Quaker,”  Dance 
and  Song  in  “The  Market  Lass”;  Anna,  in  “West 
Point  Preserved”;  Sophia,  in  “The  Road  to  Ruin,” 
and  Phoebe,  in  “  Rosina,  or  the  Reapers.” 

Little  Miss  Arnold’s  first  Charleston  appearance  was 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  18,  1797,  in  her  song  “The  Market 
Lass.”  Her  consequence  rapidly  grew  from  song, 
page  and  cupid  to  her  Duke  of  York  in  “  Richard  TIL"  : 
of  the  last,  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  writes:  “  the  pretty 
York  ...  so  winning,  so  young,  so  wonderful,”  most 
fitting  description  of  brilliant  little  Betty  Arnold, 
of  whom  Dr.  Smith  adds,  “ .  .  .  the  press  of  that  day 
spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  the  beauty,  grace  and 
versatility  of  Miss  Arnold  who,  notwithstanding,  was 
always  pitifully  poor."  However,  she  soon  passed 
her  “  Duke  of  York  ”  to  first  parts  in  minor  plays  and 
frequent  appearances,  to  her  Farewell  Address  of 
April  30,  T798.  No  stage  date  after  May  4,  1798, 
being  found  of  Mrs.  Tubbs,  one  record  is,  that  she  died 
of  yellow  fever  epidemic  at  Charleston ;  but  the  State 
Historical  Society  authority  there  states,  “no  such 
malady  was  then  in  that  city,  nor  could  any  record  of 
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her  death  there,  at  any  time,  be  found.”  As  no  press 
mention  of  Charleston  Comedians  occurs  there  after 
May  4,  1798,  they  were  supposed  to  have  sailed  for 
Philadelphia  May  5th,  abroad  the  Brig  William.  But 
Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  records,  that 18 
yellow  fever  was  an  epidemic  at  Philadelphia  in  1798, 
—  3645  dying  of  it  at  that  time,  —  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  that  city  was  about  60,000  souls.  More  than 
likely  Mrs.  Tubbs’  over-taxed  energies  of  the  prior 
winter  disabled  her  to  withstand  the  effects  of  this 
malady  she  met  on  landing  in  Philadelphia,  and  it 
caused  her  death,  of  which  no  record  can  be  found, — 
there  nor  in  “Virginia,”  —  as  appears  in  Brown’s 
“History  of  the  American  Stage.”  Not  until  nearly 
a  year  —  the  English  period  for  mourning — March 
18,  1799,  is  again  found  stage  press-mention  of  Miss 
Arnold  —  not  yet  thirteen  years  old.  and  under  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Snowden  —  as  Biddy  Bellair,  in  a  “  Miss 
in  her  Teens,”  at  New  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  Both 
items  indicate  at  least  the  death  of  her  mother.  Con¬ 
cerning  Mrs.  Snowden,  the  Rev.  Anson  Titus  of  Bos¬ 
ton  notes  her  of  British  birth  as  Harriet,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L’Estrange,  who  was  said  to 
have  come  from  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  to 
Philadelphia  the  autumn  of  1796.  Mrs.  Arnold  (and 
daughter),  who  must  have  known  Miss  L’Estrange  at 
London,  left  Covent  Garden,  Theatre  Royal,  late  in 
October,  T795,  for  Boston.  Miss  L’Estrange  married 
Mr.  Snowden  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  about  1799. 
As  the  good  friend  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  undoubtedly  her 
orphaned  daughter  was  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Snowden, 
who  the  summer  of  1804  married  Luke  Noble  Usher. 
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All  this  seems  to  explain  the  later  close  touches  in 
benefits,  etc.,  between  Mrs.  Usher  and  Elizabeth 
Arnold  Poe;  and  perhaps  much  needed  care  for  her 


Harriet  Ann  L’Estrange  Snowden  Usher 


little  poet  son  was  gladly  given  him  by  Mrs.  Usher, 
who  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  during  the  1832  cholera 
epidemic.  Dim,  haunting  memories  and  some  facts  in 
association  may  have  claimed  Poe  s  naming  his  finest 
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prose  tale,  “  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,”  in 
Burton's  Magazine,  April,  1839.  During  March,  1799, 
the  fine  Comedian  C.  D.  Hopkins  also  obtained  his 
first  Philadelphia  audience  and  perhaps  his  first  glimpse 
of  brilliant  Betty  Arnold,  who  —  when  fifteen  —  in 
1802  became  his  wife.  From  the  age  of  twelve  she 
rapidly  advanced  from  first  parts  in  minor  plays  to 
like  parts  in  those  of  more  importance,  and  shared 
several  benefits  with  Mrs.  Snowden  and  others  during 
this  short  New  Theatre  season  of  1709  in  Philadelphia. 

From  Mr.  William  J.  McClellan's  authentic  Balti¬ 
more  research  —  a  selfless  tribute  to  this  Poe  Memorial 

—  much  will  be  quoted.  The  Federal  Gazette  and  Balti¬ 
more  Advertiser,  May  31,  1799,  noted  Miss  Arnold's 
initial  performance  on  the  Opening  Night  of  the  sea¬ 
son  in  her  favorite  role  Biddy  Bellair  and  a  song- — - 
“The  Bonny  Bold  Soldier.’’  It  seems  prophetically 
interesting  to  learn  that  one  of  her  songs  this  first 
Baltimore  season  was,  “All  for  a  Poet.’’  Perhaps  the 
fascinations  of  her  precocious  twelve  years  then  first 
enthralled  David  Poe,  Junior,  when  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
whose  over-indulgence  in  the  fixed  punch-bowl  hos¬ 
pitalities  of  those  days  was  shared  with  his  delight  in 
theatrical  diversions  and  stage  divinities.  This  de¬ 
votion  led  young  Poe  and  some  gay  associates  to  form 
the  Thespian  Club  to  promote  the  interest  of  and  taste 
for  the  drama.  This  Club  met  in  a  large  attic  room 
of  his  father’s  house  on  Baltimore  Street,  near  Charles 

—  then  a  fashionable  locality  —  once  a  week;  and 
members  recited  parts  from  the  old  dramatists  and 
gave  popular  plays  of  their  day  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  friends  and  themselves.  It  is  of  record  that  Gen- 
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eral  Poe  gave  his  son,  David,  Jr.,  the  best  education 
to  be  obtained  in  Baltimore,  with  the  law  in  view  for 
his  life  profession.  Returning  to  Miss  Arnold:  June 
7,  1799,  noted  her  Baltimore  benefit  shared  with  others 
in  the  comedy,  “He’s  Much  to  Blame,”  wherein  ap- 


Congress  Hall  and  New  Theatre,  in  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia 

From  old  print.  Drawn,  engraved  and  published  by  Wm.  Birch 

&  Son,  1800 


peared  Mr.  Tubbs  as  Master  of  Hotel.  His  presence 
indicates  probable  care  for  his  orphaned  step-daugh¬ 
ter.  June  10th  closed  the  season  with  Miss  Arnold  as 
Beda  in  “  Bluebeard,  or  Female  Curiosity.”  As  no 
stage  record  of  her  is  found  until  Oct.  1,  1799,  open¬ 
ing  of  Philadelphia  New  Theatre  season  noted  her  as 
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Molly  Maybush  in  the  comic  opera  “  The  Farmer,” 
this  fact  —  the  interval  from  prior  June — favors  a 
possibility  that  David  Poe,  Jr.,  and  bewitching  Betty 
Arnold  could  have  seen  much  of  each  other;  but  under 


Interior  of  New  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  1794 
From  page  791,  Vol.  II,  Scharf  and  Westcott’s 
“History  of  Philadelphia” 

the  eyes,  care  and  business  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  Snowden  and  others.  From  Oct.  1  to 
Nov.  25,  1799  —  close  of  that  Baltimore  season  — 
Miss  Arnold  played  twelve  or  more  times.19  The  fol¬ 
lowing'  spring,  of  1800,  she  made  some  eight  Balti¬ 
more  appearances,  dating  from  May  29th  to  June  6th. 
inclusive  —  and  several  times  with  Mr.  C.  D.  Flop- 
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kins  in  the  castes.  There  was  no  autumn  Baltimore 
season.  Of  interval  dates  between  Baltimore,  Nov. 
25,  1799,  and  May  29,  1800.  comes  from  Richmond, 
Va.,  Examiner,  Dec.  17,  1799:  “Virginia  Co.  of 
Comedians  have  arrived  in  town.  Mr.  Green  has 


Old  Southwark  Theatre,  Philadelphia 
From  page  108  of  “The  Old  District  of  Southwark,”  by  M.  An¬ 
tonia  Lynch,  1909,  for  Philadelphia  City  Historical  Society 


been  at  considerable  expense  in  preparing  a  temporary 
theatre  which  he  has  made  convenient  and  comfort¬ 
able.’’  Mr.  Whitty  notes  it  as  “  Prior’s  Gardens  ;  about 
1800  the  nicest  resort  in  Richmond,  a  fine  sloping  gar¬ 
den  with  a  small  theatre  building.”  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
again  on  record  with  Miss  Arnold  as  appearing  Sept. 
5th  and  6th,  at  U.  S.  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
and  both  were  at  Philadelphia  from  early  October  to 
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December,  1800.  They  were  at  New  Theatre  in  that 
city  from  January,  1801,  to  April  6th,  her  recitation 
date  of  “  Ode  ”  to  Mr.  Hopkins.  May  found  him  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  25,  1801,  dated  Miss 
Arnold  at  Old  Southwark  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  where 
gay  young  Major  Andre  and  Captain  de  Lancey 
painted  its  drop  curtain  and  British  officers  played 
their  festive  parts  to  aid  widows  and  orphans,  until 
General  Washington’s  time  gave  him  its  crimson 
draped  box  of  State.  March  22,  1802,  dated  Miss 
Arnold’s  return  to  New  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  where, 
April  7th,  she  shared  a  benefit  with  Mrs.  Snowden  and 
Mr.  Usher.  May  9th  found  both  Miss  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  at  Norfolk,  Va.  June  zpb,  she  made  a 
flight  to  Baltimore,  which  ended  June  nth  and  with 
scant  comfort  for  her  probable,  youthful  adorer,  David 
Poe,  Jr.,  for  between  March  1st  and  Aug.  nth,  1802, 
Miss  Arnold  —  then  some  months  past  fifteen  —  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  C.  D.  Hopkins  and  joined  the  Virginia 
comedians.  They  were  at  Alexandria  from  August 
to  September,  and  at  Petersburg  from  November  to 
December,  1802.  From  Norfolk  Herald  and  other 
sources,  careful  notes  made  by  that  city  s  late  librarian, 
Mr.  William  Henry  Sargeant,  comes:  “  Performances 
of  Mrs.  Hopkins  (late  Miss  Arnold)”  dated  from 
March  3rd  to  July  nth,  1803;  during  which  interval 
she  appeared  some  twenty-four  times.  In  the  press 
of  March  12th  was  :  “  Mrs.  Hopkins’  figure  and  counte¬ 
nance  are  pretty  ...  at  the  commencement  of  the  play 
[“The  Sighs”]  she  was  abashed  .  .  .  she  was  badly 
supported  .  .  .  towards  the  conclusion  she  gave  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction.”  April  14,  1803,  Matthew  Sully, 
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brother  of  Thomas  Sully  the  artist,  acted  with  Poe’s 
mother  as  Mrs.  Hopkins :  their  sons,  Robt.  M:  Sully 
and  Edgar  A.  Poe,  later  became  school-mates  and  de¬ 
voted  life  friends.  However,  April  14,  1803,  the  sharp 
criticism  of  the  Norfolk  press  contained :  “  with  soli¬ 
tary  exception  of  Mrs.  Hopkins  in  ‘  Maggie  McGilpin  ’ 
and  Mr.  Sully  in  ‘  Shelby,’  the  rest  were  weary  in  the 
extreme.”  Jufy  23rd  found  Mrs.  Hopkins  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  for  a  concert.  Mr.  Whitty  writes:  “Vir¬ 
ginia  Gazette  shows  The  Comedians  with  Mr.  Green 
at  Richmond’s  temporary  theatre  Dec.  24,  1803,  and 
again  there  from  Jan.  18th  to  March  21st,  1804;  on 
latter  date  occurred  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who 
played  until  the  30th  inclusive.” 

Whether  as  a  law  student  of  nineteen  in  the  office  of 
William  Gwynn,  Esq., — eminent  lawyer  of  Baltimore 
bar;  editor-owner  of  Federal  Gazette;  and  to  whom 
years  later  “  Edgar  A.  Poe  applied  for  employment 
when  Gwynn’s  Tusculum  resort  was  a  rendezvous  of 
literati,  artists  and  actors,”  notes  Mr.  McClellan,  — 
David  Poe,  Jr.,  was  sent  South  on  legal  business,  or 
he  was  lured  by  the  glitter  of  the  footlights  beyond  his 
resistance  there.  Charleston  City  Gazette,  Dec.  1,  1803, 
noted  his  first  stage  appearance  as  an  officer  in  the 
pantomime  of  “  La  Payrouse.”  It  is  of  record  that  his 
uncle  William  Poe,  of  Georgia,  who  saw  this  press 
item  and  in  it  the  name  of  David  Poe,  Jr.,  went  at  once 
to  Charleston,  took  him  off  the  stage  and  placed  him  in 
the  law  office  of  Hon.  John  Forsyth  —  brother-in-law 
of  William  Poe,  who  died  the  following  September. 
That  this  uncle’s  rescue  venture  was  to  no  purpose 
seems  certain,  from  City  Gazette  issues  dating  from 
8—1 
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Uec.  5,  1803,  to  April  18,  1804,  which  noted  David 
Poe,  Jr.,  some  thirty  times  in  such  parts  as  officers 
and  noblemen  from  the  “Noble  Shepherd,”  to  Harry 
Thunder  in  “Wild  Oats” :  and  the  latter  character  per¬ 
haps  with  some  truth  to  life.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hop¬ 
kins  were  not  in  this  Charleston  Company,  her  bright 
personality  could  have  had  no  weight  in  David  Poe. 
Jr.’s,  choice  of  his  career.  May  30,  1804,  found  him 
in  a  stage  dance  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Theatre,  on  North 
Broad  Street,  between  12th  and  College  Streets. 
June  30th  he  played  Hewey  in  “Speed  the  Plow,” 
and  July  25th  he  was  Henry  Moreland  in  “  Heir  at 
Law.”  Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine,  from  whose  schol¬ 
arly,  sculptor-artist’s  grace  come  many  rare  Rich¬ 
mond  tributes  to  this  Poe  memorial,  notes  from  his 
store  of  facts:  David  Poe,  Jr.,  at  Richmond  Theatre, 
Aug.  4,  1804,  as  Jacob,  in  the  farce  “Flitch  of 
Bacon”;  Aug.  25th,  as  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  “  Jane 
Shore.”  In  Course  of  a  Ballet,  “  The  Scheming  Mil¬ 
lions,”  Sept.  1st,  was  an  Allemande  by  Mrs.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Mr.  Poe  and  Mr.  Lynch.  Dec.  5th,  Mr.  Poe  was 
Inkle,  in  “Inkle  and  Yarico,”  also  Richard,  in  “Rais¬ 
ing  the  Wind.”  Dec.  19th,  Mr.  Poe  was  Frank,  in 
“John  Bull,”  and  Charles,  in  “The  Village  Lawyer  ”; 
the  26th  he  was  “  George  Barnwell,”  in  that  play.  In 
the  pantomime,  “Christmas  Gambols,”  Mr.  Poe  was 
Tom  Tough.  Mr.  Whitty  writes  that  David  Poe,  Jr., 
was  with  the  “  Green  Players,"  including  Mrs.  Hop¬ 
kins,  in  1804.  Mr.  Whitty  closes  this  Richmond  noting 
with :  “  I  have  a  book  —  which  I  believe  belonged  to 
E.  A.  Poe.  It  shows  he  was  interested  in  looking  up 
early  records  of  his  parents’  careers.  It  dates  about 
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i8o3-’4,  and  records  binding  plays  for  Mr.  Green; 
also  purchase  of  pencil  for  Mr.  Hopkins — it  may 
have  been  Mr.  Poe.” 

David  Poe,  Jr.’s,  Charleston  stage  record  made  him, 
from  Nov.  3rd  to  20th,  1804,  one  of  the  Virginia 
Company  at  Petersburg,  Va.  Jan.  3,  1805,  he  was  at 
Richmond  Theatre  as  Sir  Charles,  in  “  The  Poor  Gen¬ 
tleman  ” ;  Tom  Tough,  Le  Sage,  in  “The  Adopted 
Child”;  Jan.  5th,  he  was  Clairville,  in  “Notoriety,” 
also  Richard,  in  “Raising  the  Wind.”  Jan.  18th, 
1805,  there  was  an  “Allemande”  by  Mr.  Poe  and 
others.  From  March  19th  to  June,  David  Poe,  Jr., 
was  at  Norfolk,  Va.  There,  April  5,  1805,  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  was  Ardent,  in  “  Hearts  of  Oak,”  in  which  David 
Poe,  Jr.,  played  Jolly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  were 
dated  there  to  the  end  of  the  season  of  June  12,  1805. 
Mr.  McClellan  found  David  Poe,  Jr.,  stage-dated 
June  7th,  in  his  home  city,  where  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Baltimore  Theatre  as  Young  Norval,  in 
the  Tragedy  of  “  Douglass.”  Perhaps  restless,  after 
a  month  or  more  with  his  father  and  family,  David 
Poe,  Jr.,  returned  to  his  Virginia  Company  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  September,  1805.  From  Mr.  Whitty’s 
Virginia  Gazette,  Aug.  28,  1805,  noting  comes:  “Mr. 
Hopkins  played  one  night  at  Richmond  on  his  way  to 
the  Federal  City  from  Norfolk.”  No  other  found 
stage  mention  from  prior  June  indicates  his  failure 
in  health.  Sept.  9th  dated  Mrs.  Hopkins  on  the  stage 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Poe  appeared  Sept.  25th  and 
Oct.  2nd,  1805.  Tire  4th  and  7th  of  October  were  de¬ 
voted  to  benefits  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  died  the  26th 
of  that  month.  On  Nov.  26th  occurred  the  benefit  of 
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his  widow.  Mr.  Green  deplored  the  death  of  his 
comedy  artist  and  closed  his  Theatre  Christmas  Day, 

1805. 

Some  months  later  David  Poe,  Jr.,  then  in  his  23rd 
year,  married  the  attractive  young  widow  Hopkins 
—  then  19  —  possibly  by  wish  of  Mr.  Hopkins  for 
her  protection,  but  certainly  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  family,  who  so  fully  shared  that  day’s  strong 
prejudice  against  the  stage  and  its  followers  that 
General  Poe  promptly  disowned  his  son.  But  with 
no  love  for  the  law,  the  gay  young  man  had  already 
chosen  his  life-work;  and  to  be  just,  with  energetic 
results ;  also  as  fearlessly  his  life-mate.  From  Jan.  istto 
April  12th,  1806,  Mr.  Poe  was  of  Richmond,  Va.,  rec¬ 
ord,  where  the  February  press  noticed  his  wife.  From 
Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine’s  notings  it  comes:  ‘‘  Jan.  2, 

1806,  Mr.  Poe  was  Sir  Geo.  Evelyn,  in  ‘Wives  as  they 
were  and  Maids  as  they  are’;  Feb.  1st,  Mr.  Poe  was 
Mandeville  in  the  ‘  Sailor’s  Daughter  ’ ;  Feb.  5th,  he 
was  Sir  Larry  M’Manaugh,  in  ‘Who  Wants  a  Guinea’; 
Feb.  12th,  he  was  Villas,  in  ‘Blind  Bargain,’  and 
Woodby,  in  ‘Three  Weeks  after  Marriage’;  Feb.  15th 
he  played  in  ‘Heir  at  Law’;  Feb.  22nd,  he  was  Harry 
Hairbrain,  in  ‘  Will  for  the  Deed  ’ ;  March  8th,  Con- 
turino,  in  ‘Abellino’;  the  19th,  he  was  in  ‘The  Free 
Patriot  ’ ;  and  an  Allemande  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe  was 
of  this  date.  April  12th,  Mr.  Poe  was  Le  Gout,  in  ‘A 
New  Way  to  Win  Hearts.’  ”  By  stage  press-notes  of 
Mrs.  Poe,  they  were  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  April  19th  to 
27th,  1806.  Thence  they  went  to  Philadelphia,  where, 
at  New  Theatre,  they  were  press  mentioned  by: 
“Mr.  Poe  from  Virginia  Theatre,”  on  June  20th, 
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made  his  first  appearance  before  the  foot-lights  in  the 
Quaker  City.  And  Mrs.  Poe,  her  first  for  five  years- — - 
then  being  Miss  Arnold.  After  playing  eight  or  more 
times,  in  comedy,  they  left  for  New  York  City,  where 
Mrs.  Poe,  July  16,  1806,  played  first  part  in  “The 


Vauxhall  Garden,  1803 
From  lithograph  by  G.  Hayward 

Romp  ”  at  Vauxhall  Garden,  “  in  the  Bowery  near 
3rd  Ave.,  where  Mr.  Poe  was  Frank  in  ‘  Fortune’s 
Frolic’  July  18th.”  That  “the  lady  was  young  and 
pretty,  evinced  talent  as  actress  and  singer ;  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  literally  nothing,”  was  press  noted  of  them 
both. 

After  their  August  rest,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  Sept.  6th,  1806,  noted  “  Opening  of  Park 
Theatre,”  and  dated  Mrs.  Poe  in  first  parts  of  two  — 
tragic  and  comic  —  plays.  Matthew  Sully,  the  “very 
popular  comedian,”  was  also  there. 
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In  Polyanthos,  of  September,  1806,  was  noted  the 
near  opening  of  Boston  Theatre  and  the  addition  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe  to  last  season’s  company;  and 
of  “  Mrs.  Poe  —  daughter  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  formerly  of 
Boston  Theatre — report  speaks  favorably.  She  lately 


Interior  of  the  Old  Park  Theatre,  1805 
From  an  old  print 


married  a  Mr.  Poe,  also  engaged."  John  Barnard, 
author  of  “Retrospections  of  the  Stage,  1797— 1811,” 
was  daily  expected  from  London.  He  wrote  of  Mrs. 
Poe  as  “  a  clever  little  actress  and  singer.”  She  was 
on  the  Boston  stage  in  songs  and  after-pieces  from 
Oct.  13th,  to  November,  1806.  Then  no  theatre  dates 
are  found  of  her  until  Jan.  16th,  1807,  when  she  played 
Sophia  Pendragon  to  Mr.  Poe’s  Beauchamp,  in 
“  Which  is  the  Man  ?  ”  This  stage  absence  indicates 
that  her  first  child  was  born  during  the  interval  from 
November,  1806,  to  January,  1807.  Undoubtedly  he 
was  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather  William 
Henry  Arnold,  and  famous  Dr.  Leonard  Poe’s  name 
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was  probably  added  for  balance ;  thenceforth  this  new 
mite  of  humanity  was  known  as  William  Henry 
Leonard  Poe.  It  is  said  that  Henry  Poe,  as  he  was 
called,  often  deplored  the  death  of  his  young  mother. 
While  the  Thespian  Mirror,  1806,  motto  aptly  fits  that 


James  Fennel,  1766-1816,  Actor,  Editor  (Nemo 
Nobody  of  Something,  Boston,  1809-1810) 

From  rare  old  print  owned  by  Mr.  Robert  Gould  Shaw 


print-issue  —  wherein  appeared  notings  of  Henry’s 
parents,  and  a  general  truth  in, — 

“Plays  are  but  Mirrors,  —  Made  for  men  to  see, 

How  bad  they  are  —  How  good  they  ought  to  be, 

it  is  of  definite  press  record  that  the  child’s  father, 
David  Poe,  Jr.,  during  this  following  six  months  or 
more,  continuously  answered  stage  calls,  and  no  doubt 
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as  insistent  family  calls,  until  the  close  of  the  season, 
May  25th,  1807.  Mrs.  Poe,  from  March  2nd,  when 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arnold  Poe 
From  a  fine  print  of  an  early  portrait 
From  Robt.  Gould  Shaw’s  dramatic  collection 


she  played  Cordelia  to  Fennell's  “Lear,”  seemed  to 
have  well  earned  her  place  for  first  parts  in  important 
plays;  for  she  was  Blanch  to  “King  John,”  and 
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BOSTON  THEATRE. 


\  bird  N.gbt  of  Mr.  COOPER li  Engagement.  1 

|  TOMORROW  EVENING,  J vW 29,  'j 

I  Will.  BE  PRF.  ESTE1>, 

}  For  tbis  night  0.  y  the  rrtjrb  admbed  tragedy  of  \ 

-HAMLET: 

PRiyCR  OF-DE^MaRFC.  - 

Hamlet....  fAr  th?s  night  .»nlv . 'At.  Cooytet*  ; 

|  PNonius  .  . tMr.  Harv*-»od.  t 

i  .  Ghofr  r  Ha  mere'*  Father. ...»  Mr.  Cau-field*  -  j 

K.  ->g  of  D  ■  .mark*  ....  Mr.  Taylor.  j 

[  Laertes  Mr.  U  fiver. . .  Horatio.  Mr.  Fox;  j 

!  R.Te.icontz .  M  .  Be  nes..  .Otf ''TSnfterr*,  Mr.  Morgan. 

1  ORrick,  Mr  V>ning  .  .Giave  D  gger,  Mf.  Dykes*  | 

i  Player  Ki.i. .  ......  V)r,  Turnbull. 

Qu-en  ol  Denmark . Mrs  *bav/« 

Oohelia  . Mrs  Poe, 

Piaye*  Qo*.:en . .  Mrs  Barnes. 


TO  WHICH  WILL  B  ?.  A  t>  D  E  D , 

For  the time  theft  four  year i,  the  favorite  Farce  of 

WHO’S  THE  DUPE  ? 

Do'ley.  Mr.  1  ”c':.enf.-D. . Sandrord,  Mr.  Pot. 

C  an?er,  Mr.  F  x,  .  Graitus.  Mr.  Harwood. 

Mils  Doiiey,  Mrs  Uih-n- . Chari oUe,  Mfs  Shaw. 


Thomas  Apthorpe  Cooper  (1776-1840).  From  Polyanthus,  1S06 
Boston  Theatre  Press  Notice.  From  Boston  Gazette,  Jan.  28,  1808 
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Ophelia  to  Fennell’s  “Hamlet”  —  before  the  end  of 
the  season,  on  April  20th  of  which  was  her  benefit. 

During  this  vacation,  from  early  June  to  mid-Sep¬ 
tember,  it  is  of  record  that  David  Poe,  Jr.,  took  his 
young  wife  and  their  child  to  the  home  of  his  Balti¬ 
more  family —  17  Camden  Street  of  that  city.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  son’s  talented 
wife  and  the  delight  in  his  first  grandchild  soon  van¬ 
quished  the  indignation  of  General  Poe  and  moved 
him  to  forgive  his  wayward  son,  to  receive  him  and 
his  into  the  paternal  heart  and  home,  and  thereafter 
caring  for  his  young  grandson.  Because  with  three 
children  younger  than  his  son  David,  and  his  purse 
depleted  by  patriotic  service,  fine  old  General  Poe  could 
do  no  more  to  aid  the  young  husband  and  wife.  It  is 
said  that  from  time  to  time  they  sent  small  sums  to 
his  grandparents  to  help  in  the  support  of  their  little 
son.  September,  1807,  David  Poe,  Jr.,  and  wife  started 
on  their  long  journey  back  to  Boston  with  Elizabeth 
Arnold  Poe,  knowing  that  she  was  “  tenderly  loved  ” 
by  her  husband’s  family. 

The  Boston,  1807,  Theatre  Season  opened  Sept.  14th. 
Mrs.  Poe’s  stage  date  was  the  18th,  as  Clorinda,  in 
“Robinhood.”  Mr.  Poe’s  followed  the  21st.  He  was 
many  times  in  first  parts  of  minor  plays;  and  she  was 
often  in  like  parts  of  those  of  first  importance.  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  of  1808  found  her  repeatedly  play¬ 
ing  Ophelia  to  Thomas  Apthorpe  Cooper’s  “Hamlet”; 
Cordelia  to  his  “Lear,”  etc.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe  con¬ 
tinuously  appeared  until  June  6th,  1808,  in  “Em¬ 
bargo,”  a  military-naval  spectacle,  ending  this  sea¬ 
son  in  which  Mrs.  Poe  had  two  benefits,  March 
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2  ist  and  April  i8th.  The  Boston  Gazette  of  March 
2 1 st  noted  of  her:  “  If  industry  can  claim  public  favor 
or  support,  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Poe  will  not  pass  un¬ 
rewarded.  She  has  supported  and  maintained  a  course 
of  characters  more  numerous  and  arduous  than  can  be 
paralleled  on  our  own  boards  during  any  one  season. 
Often,  she  has  been  obliged  to  perform  three  char¬ 
acters  in  the  same  evening;  and  she  has  been  perfect 
in  text  and  well  comprehended  the  intention  of  her 
author.  In  addition,  however,  Mrs.  Poe  has  claims 
for  other  favors  from  the  respectability  of  her  talents. 
[The  word  “respectability”  is  of  special,  later  sig¬ 
nificance  in  keeping  Mrs.  Poe  poor  all  her  life.~\  Her 
romps  and  sentimental  characters  have  an  individu¬ 
ality,  which  marked  them  peculiarly  her  own.  But  she 
has  succeeded  in  tender  personation  of  tragedy ,  her 
conceptions  are  marked  with  good  sense  and  natural 
ability.”  From  Mr.  Valentine  s  notes  it  comes  that 
July  8,  1808,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe  were  in  Richmond,  at 
Hay  Market  Garden,  near  the  present  Union  Railroad 
Station,  at  an  entertainment  where  General  Winfield 
Scott  met  his  future  wife  Miss  Maria  Mayo.  Mr. 
Whitty  sends  July  8,  1808,  Virginia  Gazette  notings 
of  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe  in  Richmond,”  also  the  Nov. 
7th  appearance  there  of  Mr.  Poe  in  “Curfew.”  This 
latter  date  probably  caused  their  belated  return  to 
Boston  long  after  the  opening  of  the  autumn  season, 
Sept.  26th  of  that  year. 

Mrs.  Poe  began  this  season  by  singing  and  playing, 
but  with  ever  decreasing  active  parts  until  January, 
1809.  Then  she  appeared  as  “a  peasant ”  amongst 
others  in  the  “  Pantomime  of  The  Brazen  Mask,  or 
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Alberto  and  Rosabello,”  the  6th,  9th  and  13th  of  that 
month.  She  was  thus  billed  “  a  peasant  ”  on  January 
19th;  but  naturally  she  did  not  appear  before  the  foot¬ 
lights,  for  her  little  son  Edgar  first  saw  the  light  of 
this  world  before  dawn  of  that  day.  However,  there 
exists  an  uncanny,  unreliable  letter-record  that  Mrs. 
Poe’s  “  part  ”  was  so  poorly  played  the  night  of  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1809,  as  to  cause  her  disturbing  comments 
from  the  manager;  and  “three  hours  after  she  left 
the  Theatre,”  her  second  son  was  born.  Evidently 
the  writer  of  that  letter  was  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Poe  played,  no  “  part  ”  the  night  of 
January  18 ,  1809,  and  her  first  part,  reappearance 
within  three  weeks  (press-noted  for  “Feb.  10th,  as 
Rosamunda,  in  ‘  Aboelina,  the  Great  Bandit’”) 
strongly  belies  that  Mrs.  Poe  had  any  trouble  with 
the  Manager  or  her  audience  of  that  time.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  David  Poe,  Jr.,  too  was  in  strenuous  atten¬ 
tion  to  stage  duties  throughout  this  entire  winter  of 
treacherous  severity.  And  so  it  transpired,  with  both 
his  parents  under  heavy  pressure  from  overwork,  bliz¬ 
zards  and  meagre  pay,  that  this  condition  no  doubt 
called  for  liquid  fire  to  aid  those  of  wood  and  feeble 
warmth  —  in  those  crude  days  of  actors’  dressing- 
rooms  and  living  rooms  —  to  keep  the  shivering  souls 
and  bodies  of  their  inmates  together.  On  such  a  day, 
Thursday,  Jan.  19,  1809,  the  second  son  of  David 
Poe,  Jr.,  and  brave  Elizabeth  Arnold  Poe,  was  ushered 
into  this  world  of  literal  misery  and  storms  for  him. 
And  so  it  continued  most  of  his  overwrought,  brief 
but  mentally  brilliant  life.  Jan.  23rd,  four  nights 
after  the  birth  of  little  “Edgar,”  they  named  him  — 
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his  father  was  in  a  double  theatre  caste.  No  doubt  he 
answered  doubled  duties  in  stage  calls  and  those  of 
his  wife  and  their  infant  child  ;  also  as  his  name  was 
dated  when  he  did  not  appear,  would  indicate  that 
this  bitter  Boston  winter  was  adding  its  deadly  rav¬ 
ages  to  these  various  demands  on  the  vitality  of  the 
gay  young  Southerner  by  serious  inroads  on  his  own 
health,  and  to  a  degree  that  claimed  his  life  within 
about  two  years5  time.  Mrs.  Poe  was  on  the  stage  six 
nights  prior  to  the  birth  of  her  poet-son;  perhaps 
dire  money  needs,  nearly  three  weeks  afterwards, 
caused  this  Feb.  9.  1809,  Boston  Gazette  noting:  “We 
congratulate  the  frequenters  of  the  Theatre  on  the 
recovery  of  Mrs.  Poe  from  her  recent  confinement.  . .  . 
This  charming  little  actress  will  make  her  re-appear¬ 
ance  tomorrow  evening  as  Rosamunda,  in  ‘  Aboellino, 
the  Great  Bandit,’  a  part  peculiarly  adapted  to  her 
figure  and  talents.”  The  New  England  Palladium , 
Feb.  10,  1809,  also  noted:  ”...  the  recovery  of  Mrs. 
Poe  in  the  sweetly,  interesting  character  of  Rosamunda 
must  certainly  insure  a  fashionable  house.”  From  this 
time  to  May  16,  1809,  when  she  sang  in  a  concert  at 
Exchange  Coffee  House,  Mrs.  Poe  was  repeatedly  on 
the  Boston  stage.  In  April  she  played  six  or  more 
times  —  for  a  fraction  of  his  returns — in  first  parts 
with  John  Howard  Payne,  the  “Young  Roscius,”  then 
seventeen,  and  later  writer  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home. 
She  was  Palmyra  to  his  Zaphna;  Juliet  to  his  Romeo; 
Ophelia  to  his  Hamlet,  etc.  By  press-note  of  April  19, 
1809,  Mrs.  Poe  informed  the  public  “that  Master 
Payne  will  play  for  her  benefit  in  Pizarro  as  Rollo 
to  her  Cora.”  After  editorial  notice  of  Master  Payne 
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!  BOSTON  THE  A IRE. 

|  Third  night  of  Master  Payne’s  Engagement.  \ 


1  TOMORROW  EVENING,  APRIL  7> 

'  WILL  HE  PRESENTED, 

!  For  this  n'luht  only,  the  celebrated  t r. igeny.  called 

ROMEO  and  JULIET. 

Raitidi,  .  for  tbit  nigit  tm'.y,  .  M .ilrr  Payne 
Parrs,  Mr.  Mirijan,  Cacuitt.  Mr.  Jr»hn^»n.  Mcr- 
cuti  >,  \fr,  Mills.  Br.nvoUj,  Mr.  R'-ib*n>dn«  TVo.ilr, 
Mr.  Cau  fi-id.  Friar  Lawrence,  Mr.  DykfS.  •  Friar 
John,  Mr.  Alien  Ea  th’Z&r*  v'.  V:nim*  Ptui-, 
Mr.  Mockwili .  Apothecary,  Mr.  Ivickinfan. 

I  Juliet,  Mrs  Poe.  Lady  Ca^ulet,  Mrs  G ra upner. r- * 

!  Nurfc,  Mrs  Cunnin/hairs. 

|  in  a£\  f.  (J...A  Grand  M  afyuprjjds  and  Eh/i £e. 

End  r;f  t he  4  h 

|  A  Funeral  Dirge  at  ih*?  M  -(v<  r.entof  the  Capulers, 


1 

i 

j 

1 

t 

1 

i 


! 


To  which  wU!  be  zdnsd,  ihe  Afterpiece,  cslUci, 

I  THE  ROMP. 

Doors  t  it  opennt  ct  J  and  the  Curtain  to  rife  at  a 
j  quarter  be'orr,  7  o'eteek  f  reciuty. _ 


John  Howard  Payne 

Boston  Theatre  Press  Notice.  From  Boston  Gazette,  April  7,  1809 
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in  the  Wednesday,  April  19,  1809,  Columbian  Centinel 
followed:  “We  understand  he  volunteers  his  services 
this  evening4  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Poe  —  as  Rollo,  in 
‘  Pizarro.'  —  This  circumstance  and  her  merit  we  hope 
will  insure  her  a  full  house.”  Of  young  Payne  and 


Boston  Exchange  Coffee  House,  Built  1808,  Burnt  1818 
Exchange  where  Poe’s  mother  last  appeared  in  Boston 
May  16,  1809 

Mrs.  Poe,  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  has  written,  —  “he 
went  to  Boston  to  astonish  the  theatre  public  with  the 
charm  of  his  personality  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
powers  ” ;  and  with  true  Southern  grace  Dr.  Smith 
adds,  —  “  Mrs.  Poe  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  powers. 
In  different  ways,  both  were  marked  for  immortality.” 
Payne  received  $1400.  for  his  six  nights  in  Boston. 
However,  the  May  16th,  1809,  Concert  at  Exchange 
Coffee  House, — which  “began  promptly  at  half-past 
7,”  and  in  which  “  Mrs.  Poe  sang  three  times,”  noted 
the  Boston  Gazette  of  May  18,  1809, — Hosed  the 
Boston  theatrical  careers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Poe, 
Jr.  It  is  of  record  that  Mrs.  Poe  was  also  talented  with 
brush  and  pencil,  and  on  the  back  of  her  painting  of 
“Boston  Harbour:  Morning,  1808,”  appeared  in  her 
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neat,  round  script:  “For  my  dear  little  son,  Edgar, 
who  should  love  Boston  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
where  his  mother  found  her  best  and  most  sympathetic 
friends.’’  It  is  of  prior  mention  that  1806,  and  earlier 
connection  of  her  mother’s  family  of  Smith  with  plays 
of  “Edgar,”  may  have  led  Mrs.  Poe  to  bestow  that 
name  on  her  second  son. 

Unadvisedly,  it  transpired,  Mrs.  Poe’s  womanly  at¬ 
tractions  were  praised  to  the  supposed  injury  of  her 
professional  success,  to  the  extent  that  her  husband 
came  near  to  caning  the  offender  —  “for  his  imperti¬ 
nence.”  In  “Personal  Memoirs”  (on  page  5 7), 
by  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  occurs:  “Mr.  Poe, — 
father  of  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe  —  took  offense  at  a 
remark  on  his  wife’s  acting,  and  called  at  my  house 
to  chastise  my  ‘  impertinence,’  but  went  away  without 
effecting  his  purpose.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  per¬ 
formers  of  considerable  merit,  but  somewhat  vain  of 
their  personal  accomplishments.” 

Surely  David  Poe,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  sadly  needed 
their  hardly  earned  rest  between  late  May  and  early 
September,  during  which  interval  their  journey  with 
little  Edgar  was  made  from  Boston  to  New  York  City, 
where,  at  Park  Theatre  —  opened  by  Price  and  Cooper 
—  Mrs.  Poe  played  leading  parts  from  Sept.  6,  1809, 
to  early  July,  1810.  Here  she  was  again  in  first-part 
castes  with  Thomas  A.  Cooper  and  John  Howard 
Payne,  and  Mr.  Poe  was  also  —  at  times  —  in  first- 
part  castes  with  his  wife.  Oct.  13,  1809,  New  York 
Post  noted,  that  to  Cooper’s  Michael  Ducas,  in  “  Adel- 
githa,”  Mrs.  Poe  played  Emma,  and  Mr.  Poe,  Julian. 
Mr.  Whitty  writes,  that  in  the  “Diary”  of  a  well- 
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known  Englishman  —  Mr.  Bridges  —  published  in 
America,  is:  “New  York,  Nov.  i,  1809,  —  I  saw  Mrs. 
Poe  and  heard  her  sing  two  or  three  songs,”  which 
Mr.  Whitty  adds,  “  shows  she  was  prominent,  and  of 
special  note  in  her  day.”  20 


Park,  or  New  Theatre,  of  1797 
From  “Longworth’s  American  Almanack,  New-York  Register 
and  City  Directory,”  1797,  burnt  1820 
Photograph  sent  by  Alex.  J.  Wall,  Librarian,  New  York  Historical  Society 


In  Something,  Boston  issue  Dec.  16,  1809,  Editor 
Nemo  Nobody  wrote  to  the  New  York  press  concern¬ 
ing  David  Poe,  Jr. :  “  We  strongly  recommend  to 
your  protection  the  talents  of  Mr.  Poe.  .  .  .  He  has 
talents  .  .  .  they  may  be  improved  or  ruined  by  your 
just  or  incautious  observations.  .  .  .  We  are  aware  of 
errors.  ...  If  you  are  to  do  good,  encourage.  If 
they  do  not  reform,  censure  freely.  N.  M.”  Well 
equipped  for  just  criticism  was  “Nemo  Nobody  esq.,” 
in  the  person  of  the  actor-litterateur  James  Fennell,  a 
“  remarkably  handsome  man  over  six  feet  in  height.” 

9—1 
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He  was  of  British  birth,  in  1766;  a  Trinity  College 
student  at  Cambridge;  played  at  Covent  Garden, 
Theatre  Royal,  London,  when  Poe’s  grandmother 
Arnold  appeared  there.  Fennel’s  1791  trip  to  France 
produced  his  “  Picture  of  Paris”  play;  and  his  1793 
Philadelphia  theatrical  advent,  also  his  later  Boston 
Theatre  appearance  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe  many 
times,  made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
Nemo  Nobody’s  editorial  remarks  on  David  Poe,  Jr. 
James  Fennell  died  in  1816  at  Philadelphia. 

The  above  item,  together  with  David  Poe  falling 
from,  accepted  first  parts  of  early  autumn  of  1809, 
to  no  parts  whatever  after  Oct.  20th,  strongly  indicate 
rapid  and  serious  failure  of  his  health.  It  is  of 
several  records  that  David  Poe,  Jr.,  was  of  prepos¬ 
sessing  personality;  a  fine  figure;  full,  rich,  distinct 
voice,  but  wholly  untrained.  Mrs.  Poe  was  small,  but 
charming  in  face,  form  and  manner.  Her  voice,  musi¬ 
cal,  sweet,  well-trained  but  not  strong.  Condensed 
quoting  from  June  9,  1883,  J.  N.  Ireland’s  private 
letter  to  Professor  Woodberry21  is:  “Mrs.  Poe  both 
in  Boston  and  New  York  played  leading  tragic  char¬ 
acters  but  her  best  efforts  were  in  musical  parts  and 
light  comedy.”  Much  significance  seems  needlessly 
placed  on  Mrs.  Poe’s  talents  in  “  hoyden  parts,  such  as 
‘The  Romp.’”  The  noted  English  actress,  Mrs.  Jor¬ 
dan,  was  artist  enough  in  this  part  to  claim  one  of 
Romney’s  finest  expressions  of  portraiture.  Professor 
Woodbury  himself  writes  of  Mrs.  Poe:  “In  New 
York,  1809— To,  —  she  played  the  entire  season  as 
leading  actress!”22 

At  Park  Theatre,  New  York  City,  Oct.  20,  1809,  is 
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the  last  found  stage  press-noting  of  David  Poe,  Jr.  He 
then  played  Captain  Cyprus  in  “  Grieving ’s  a  Folly,” 
perhaps  with  much  literal  truth.  Mrs.  Poe  was  not 
press-noted  from  Dec.  6th,  1809,  to  Feb.  28th,  1810. 
Both  items  strongly  indicate  her  husband’s  malady, 
consumption,  was  seriously  waylaying  him  under 
bonds  not  pleasing  to  public  appearance  and  rendering 
him  burdensome  to  himself  in  his  disabilities,  and 
becoming  a  heavy  charge  on  his  wife.  Her  duties 
seemed  doubled  in  all  directions  and  doubtlessly  placed 
beyond  her  power  those  wholesome  attentions  to  her 
baby  boy  at  a  time  when  children  need  them  so  much. 
However,  Feb.  28th,  1810,  found  the  brave  little 
woman  again  on  the  Park  Theatre  stage;  and  in  May 
Mrs.  Poe  played  in  “Riches;  or  the  Wife  and  Brother,” 
founded  on  Massenger’s  comedy  of  “  The  City 
Madame.”  Its  Epilogue  was  by  Samuel  J.  Arnold. 
On  July  2nd  occurred  her  benefit,  and  July  4,  1810, 
closed  the  New  York  season  with  Mrs.  Poe  in  a  double 
caste.  While  there  are  two  hearsay  records  that  David 
Poe,  Jr.,  deserted  his  wife  in  New  York  City  about  this 
time,  there  exists  in  Mr.  Robert  B.  Kegerries’  large  Poe- 
prints  Collection,  a  dateless,  nameless  press-clipping 
noting  a  letter  which  located  “  David  Poe  Jr.,  in  New 
York  City  July  10th,  1810.”  Italics  are  of  important 
significance  but  are  not  in  this  press-clipping.  This 
press-item  also  definitely  dates  his  “  death  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  1810.”  As  all  authorities  agree,  he 
did  not  outlive  his  wife,  who  died  Dec.  8,  1811;  had 
her  husband  died  in  October  of  prior  year,  it  would  be 
literal  truth  that  he  had  left  her.  In  any  case,  July, 
1910,  David  Poe,  Jr.,  was  a  fatally  ill  man.  From  rare 
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Poe-notes  made  by  Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine,  distin¬ 
guished  in  old-time  Virginia  grace  of  speech,  manner 
and  person  as  in  his  art,  comes  an  Aug.  17,  1810, 
Richmond  Enquirer  date  of  Mrs.  Poe,  from  New  York 
City,  as  playing  Maria,  in  “  Age  of  Tomorrow,”  at 
Richmond.  With  or  without  her  husband  this  journey 
from  New  York  could  have  been  made,  leaving  that 
city  on  or  soon  after  July  10,  1810.  At  Richmond, 
Sept,  nth,  Mrs.  Poe  appeared  as  Angela,  in  “The 
Castle  Spectre.”  Sept.  12th,  she  played  in  three  roles, 
and  Sept.  21st,  her  Benefit  night,  Mr.  Valentine  notes 
her  in  “  ‘  The  Bell’s  Stratagem  ’ ;  a  song,  ‘  While 
Strephon  thus  you  teize  one’ ;  and  in  masquerade,  a 
Double  Allemande  by  Mr.  Placide  and  Mrs.  Poe.”  In 
a  press  notice  was :  “  The  feast  is  spread  by  the  fair 
hand  of  Mrs.  Poe.  whose  dramatic  excellence  as  well 
as  long  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  public  will  cer¬ 
tainly  ensure  her  that  liberal  compensation  which  she 
so  justly  deserves.” 

Nov.  10th,  1810,  the  houses  occupied  by  Mr.  Placide 
and  Mr.  Young,  of  their  Company,  were  advertised. 
They  were  adjoining  Washington  Tavern,  opposite 
Capitol  Square,  where  now  stands  Hotel  Richmond,  in 
that  city. 

From  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  4th  edi¬ 
tion  issue  of  “Complete  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
with  Memoir,”  1920,  by  James  PI.  Whitty,  Richmond, 
Va.,  who  is  recognized  by  consensus  of  opinion  as 
the  highest  Poe  authority  of  today,  come  many  rare 
values  to  these  pages  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe  the  man. 
Mr.  Whitty  notes,  “  Mrs.  Poe  sang  and  danced  ”  Sept. 
21,  1810,  her  benefit  night,  and  “the  Company  left 
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Richmond  for  Norfolk,  Nov.  14th,  where  she  did  not 
appeal  in  Dec.,  but  Rosalie  did;  as  the  Mackenzie  Bible 
records  her  birth,  ‘Dec.  20,  1810.’  That  clinches  the 
biith  of  Rosalie.  Mr.  Whitty  s  belief  of  its  occur- 


Old  Forrest  Home,  Brewer  Street,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Where 
Rosalie  Poe  was  born  Dec.  20,  1810 
Reconstruction  tribute  of  Richard  L.  Forrest,  Esq. 

Drawn  by  Mr.  Philip  Moser,  Norfolk,  Va. 


rence  in  the  old  Forrest  home  in  Brewer  Street,  Nor¬ 
folk,  rests  on  Mrs.  Poe’s  habit  of  staying  in  private 
houses  and  traditions ;  also,  one  of  that  family  definitely 
asserted  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Poe’s  child  there  and,  by  mis¬ 
take,  noted  the  event  as  the  birth  of  the  poet.  As  that 
dateless,  nameless  press-clipping  stated  that  David 
Poe,  Jr.,  died  Oct.  19,  1810,  at  Norfolk,  it  seems  a 
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logical  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Poe,  also  in  frail  condi¬ 
tion,  left  Richmond  with  her  husband  and  little  Edgar 
shortly  after  her  benefit  night,  Sept.  21st,  and  he 
passed  out  of  this  world  at  the  old  Forrest  home  at 
Norfolk,  just  two  months  prior  to  the  coming  into  it, 
Dec.  20,  1810,  of  his  only  daughter,  Rosalie. 

From  careful  “  Poe-Notes  ”  made  by  Miss  Mabel 
L.  Webber,  from  the  Charleston,  S.  C.,  press  files  at 
the  Historical  Society,  comes:  “The  Courier,  Jan.  29, 
1811,  dated  Mrs.  Poe  [who  some  forty  days  after 
the  birth  of  her  daughter,  with  her  two  babies  made 
the  journey  probably  by  sea  from  Norfolk]  as  on 
the  Charleston  stage  in  Little  Pickle,  of  ‘  The  Spoiled 
Child,’  and  songs  for  that  night.”  In  single,  double 
and  triple  castes  and  first  parts  she  appeared  three 
or  four  times  a  week  from  that  time  until  May  20, 
18 1 1.  Her  benefit,  April  29th,  was  in  literal  truth, 
and  all  senses  as  well,  “  A  Woman  who  Keeps  a  Se¬ 
cret.”  The  comic  ballet,  “  Hurry  Scurry,  or  The 
Devil  Among  the  Mechanics,”  was  the  after-play,  to 
which  was  added  “The  Highland  Reel.”  Mr.  Placide’s 
benefit  was  May  10th,  and  Mr.  Twait’s,  May  20th;  on 
the  latter  date  Mrs.  Poe  played  in  double  caste. 

Because  the  late  Mr.  William  H.  Sargeant’s  Nor¬ 
folk  Herald’s  notings  claim  that  the  Placide  troupe 
began  their  Norfolk  season  June  11,  1811,  Mrs.  Poe 
probably  made  the  sea-trip  with  it  from  Charleston 
to  Norfolk,  where  the  Company’s  stay  ended  Aug.  5th. 
Mrs.  Poe’s  name  appeared  only  in  the  July  24th  Herald 
notice  of  her  benefit,  to  be  on  Friday,  July  26,  1811, 
with  Miss  Thomas.  “The  Wonder”  and  “The  Pad¬ 
lock  ”  were  played.  With  other  important  items  of 
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Mrs.  Poe,  Norfolk  Herald  of  that  date  noted:  “Left 
alone,  the  only  support  of  herself  and  .  .  .  young  chil¬ 
dren”— would  indicate  the  death,  rather  than  the 
desertion,  of  their  father  prior  to  July,  1811,  probably 
the  prior  Oct.  19,  1810,  at  Norfolk,  Va. ;  possibly  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  or  at  sea,  for  no  public  record  of 
this  event  has  been  found  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  else¬ 
where.  But  how,  with  or  without  her  consumption- 
stricken  husband,  this  frail  little  over-burdened  woman 
contrived  to  make  her  way  with  two  small  children  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  is  only  explained  by  the  illuminating 
sweetness  and  nobility  of  soul  ever  made  manifest  by 
members  of  the  dramatic  profession  for  each  other 
when  one  is  overtaken  by  adversity.  The  writer  — 
“Floretta”  of  Norfolk  Herald,  July  26,  1811  —  fur¬ 
ther  called  “attention  of  the  public  to  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Poe  ...  I  remember  her  first  appearance  here, 
met  with  unbounded  applause.  She  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  America  .  .  .  never  came  on  the 
stage  but  murmurs  ran  through  the  house.  What  an  en¬ 
chanting  creature !  Heavens,  what  a  form !  Her  voice, 
too!  Sure,  never  was  anything  half  so  sweet!  —  she 
continued  to  extract  these  involuntary  bursts  of  rap¬ 
ture  from  Norfolk  audiences  and  to  deserve  them  too; 

.  But  now  the  scene  is  changed.  Misfortunes  press 
heavy  upon  her.  Left  alone,  .  .  .  Friendless  and  un¬ 
protected  she  no  longer  commands  the  admiration  she 
formerly  did.  .  .  .  Yet  she  is  as  assiduous  to  please  as 
ever  .  .  .  though  grief  [loss,  in  some  way,  of  her  hus¬ 
band  was  conceded  at  this  time]  may  have  stolen  a 
few  roses  from  her  cheeks  [perhaps  she  was  too  ill  to 
paint  them]  she  still  retains  the  sweetness  of  expres- 
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sion,  symmetry  of  form  and  features.  She,  this  even¬ 
ing  hazards  a  benefit  in  the  pleasing  hope  that  Norfolk 
will  remember  past  services.  And  can  they  remember, 
and  not  requite  them  generously?  .  .  .”  This  letter 
print  is  definite  as  to  the  serious  break  in  Mrs.  Poe’s 
frail  physique,  and  as  certainly  caused  by  surplus  of 
duties  and  adversities.  And  our  day  of  rigid  rules 
for  wholesome  care  for  the  young  might  inquire,  — 
“What,  of  her  little  children?’’  —  At  Norfolk,  Va., 
July  26th,  1811,  Mrs.  Poe  repeated  her  Charleston. 
S.  C.,  benefit  role  as  Donna  Violante  in  “  The  Won¬ 
der  ”  and  sang  a  song.  But  for  some  strong  reason 
Mr.  Placide  and  his  Company  left  Norfolk  for  Rich¬ 
mond  without  Mrs.  Poe  and  her  children.  Because 
her  place  in  this  Company  was  of  such  importance  in 
press-notings  of  her  Richmond  appearance,  also  that 
his  frequent  calls  to  her  seemed  beyond  her  strength  to 
answer,  Mr.  Placide  was  said  to  have  sent,  in  August, 
a  special  messenger  to  Norfolk  to  bring  Mrs.  Poe  and 
her  two  children,  at  his  own  expense,  to  Richmond, 
where  he  had  obtained  for  them,  writes  Mr.  Whitty, 
accommodations  at  the  Actor’s  boarding-house,  of  a 
Mrs.  Phillips  on  the  North  side  of  Main  Street,  mid¬ 
way  between  22nd  and  23rd  Streets. 

Mr.  Valentine’s  “Notes”  place  Mrs.  Poe  at  Rich¬ 
mond  City,  Sept.  20th,  1811,  as  one  of  the  Graces 
with  Miss  Thomas  and  Miss  Placide,  in  the  pantomime 
of  “  Cinderella,”  Thursday,  Oct.  8th  and  Nov.  29th, 
dated  “Alexander  the  Great”  for  her  two  benefits. 
In  Mr.  Whitty’s  “Memoir  of  Poe,”  —  Richmond, 
Tuesday,  Oct.  11,  1811,  dated  his  mother’s  last  stage 
appearance  in  this  world.  Oct.  29th,  the  public  press 
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noted :  “  In  consequence  of  serious  and  long1  continued 
indisposition  of  Mrs.  Poe,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  and  solicitation  of  many  most  respected  families, 
the  managers  have  been  induced  to  appropriate  an¬ 
other  night  for  her  benefit.  Taking  into  considera- 


Actors’  Boarding-House,  in  i8ii,  Main  Street,  Near  23rd  Street, 

Richmond,  Va. 

Photograph  owned  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty 


tion  the  state  of  her  health,  and  the  probability  of 
this  being  the  last  time  she  will  ever  receive  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  the  appropriation  of  another 
night  for  her  assistance,  will  certainly  be  grateful 
to  their  feelings,  as  it  will  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  display  their  benevolent  remembrance.”  In  Nov. 
29,  1811,  issue  of  Richmond  Enquirer  appeared: 
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“  To  the  Humane :  On  this  night  Mrs.  Poe,  linger¬ 
ing  on  a  bed  of  disease  and  surrounded  by  her  chil¬ 
dren,  asks  your  assistance;  and  asks  it  perhaps  for 
the  last  time.”  Thus  was  her  desolation  made  known 
to  some  saintly  souls  of  noble  womanhood  in  that  sweet 


Where  Poe’s  Mother  Died,  Dec.  8,  1811,  Side  Rear 
of  the  Actors’  Boarding-House,  Richmond,  Va. 

Photograph  owned  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty,  Richmond 

South  Land,  and  among  those  who  called  on  Mrs.  Poe 
were  Mrs.  William  Mackenzie,  her  friend  Mrs.  John 
Allan  and  her  relative  Mrs.  John  Richard.  They  were 
impressed  with  “  Mrs.  Poe’s  refined  manner,  and  the 
exquisite  neatness  of  everything  about  her.”  One  not 
partial  to  her  poet  son  wrote  of  his  mother:  “She 
was  a  lady  to  the  last.”  Because  Mrs.  Poe  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Arnold,  from  their  earliest  touch  of 
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American  shores,  received  Social  as  well  as  profes¬ 
sional  recognition,  may  explain  —  by  jealousy,  etc. — - 
why,  at  times,  they  lacked  favors  from  press  critics 
upon  whom  none  were  bestowed  by  these  ladies.  The 
cruel,  viciously  started,  disproved  tale  concerning  Mrs. 
Poe  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  as  to  Rosalie  falls  into  illog¬ 
ical  chaos  of  more  than  idle  talk,  bearing  in  mind  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe  were  in  New  York  July  io,  1810; 
and  whenever  or  wherever  he  died,  she  thereafter 
never  commanded  more  means  than  the  merest  exist¬ 
ence  of  herself  and  children  exacted.  Nov.  29th 
found  Mrs.  Poe  weak,  beyond  the  power  of  her  mar¬ 
velous  will  or  aid  of  stimulants,  for  further  stage 
duties.  Just  nine  days  later,  Sunday,  Dec.  8,  1811, 
this  brave  little  woman  died  from  acute  pneumonia, 
against  which  her  depleted  strength  could  not  combat. 
Whether  for  more  quiet  than  an  actor’s  boarding-house 
allowed,  or  from  lack  of  means,  Mrs.  Poe  passed  her 
last  illness,  and  from  earth,  in  a  small  building  back 
and  to  one  side  of  Mrs.  Phillips’  main  house.  This 
small  structure,  located  by  Mr.  Whitty,  lately  stood  in 
the  rear  of  No.  2220  Main  Street;  the  street  garden 
sloped  up  to  its  small  front  door,  as  facts  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Whitty  shows  it  and  the  boarding  house  in 
their  pictures. 

In  Tuesday,  Dec.  10th,  1811,  Enquirer  appeared: 
“Died  —  on  Sunday  morning,  Mrs.  Poe,  one  of  the 
actresses  of  the  Company  at  present  playing  on  Rich¬ 
mond  Boards.  By  the  death  of  this  lady  the  stage 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  .  .  . 
And  to  say  the  least  of  her,  she  was  an  interesting 
Actress  and  never  failed  to  catch  the  applause  and 
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command  the  admiration  of  the  beholder.”  Mrs.  Poe’s 
faithful,  long-pleasing  work  of  two  seasons  and  over, 
merited  more  in  Boston  than  the  “Obituary”  note  of 
her  death  given  by  Boston  Patriot,  Dec.  13,  1811. 
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Special  Drawing  by  Raphael  A.  Weed 


Within  her  range  of  some  fourteen  cities,  Elizabeth 
Arnold  Poe  knew  by  heart  and  played  some  sixty  parts 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twenty-five  years  of  her 
short,  brilliant  life  —  and  many  of  these  intervening 
years  were  under  the  telling  tolls  that  care  exacts  from 
births,  family  illness  and  deaths.  The  Virginia  Patriot, 
Tuesday,  Dec.  to,  1811,  noted:  “Death  of  Mrs.  Poe 
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of  the  Richmond  Theatre.  Her  friends  are  requested 
to  attend  her  funeral  today  at  ten  o’clock.”  By  the 
united  efforts  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  John  Allan, 
aided  perhaps  by  Dr.  John  Buchanan,  strong  preju¬ 
dices  of  that  day  against  allowing  actors  to  be  buried 
in  church-yard  grounds  was  set  aside  to  the  extent 
of  giving  Mrs.  Poe  a  nameless  resting-place  in  an 
obscure  ledge  of  Old  St.  John’s  burial-ground.  So 
up  Church  Hill  they  carried  her,  followed  by  true 
friends  of  her  stage-life,  and  some  few  new  ones 
whose  beauty  of  divine  ministrations  eased  the  misery 
of  her  last  days  on  earth.  After  the  brief  service 
they  left  all  that  was  mortal  of  Elizabeth  Arnold 
Poe  “close  against  the  Eastern  Wall”  of  St.  John’s 
church-yard.  Her  charm  was  as  endless  as  her  ad¬ 
versities  and  her  gift  of  genius  to  God’s  world  was 
a  poet !  Mr.  Whitty  examined  all  records  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  city  burials,  and  found  but  one  interment 
made  in  1 8 1 1 .  No  name  appeared,  but  its  absence 
was  all  too  eloquent  of  her  life-story  and  the  wnchris- 
tian  feeling  of  those  days  for  her  life  calling.  With 
special  value  is  Mr.  Whitty’s  view,  upheld  by  Mr. 
William  G.  Stanard,  of  Virginia  Historical  Society, 
who  truly  states :  “  There  is  no  mark  whatever  to  re¬ 
mind  the  visitor  that  St.  John’s  is  hallowed  not  only  by 
its  connection  with  the  great  pleader  for  Liberty  ■ — 
Patrick  Henry  —  but  also  by  its  associations  with 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.”  The  chivalry  of  Samuel  Pendle¬ 
ton  Cowardin,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Elizabeth  Arnold  Poe 
Memorial  Committee,  has  linked  this  pathetic  fact  — 
as  to  Mrs.  Poe  —  with  strenuous  energies  fittingly  to 
perpetuate  a  memory  whose  “spirit  prevails  here,  in 


Actors’  Memorial  to  Poe,  by  Richard  Henry  Park 
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pride  and  gratitude.”  A  spirit  “who  loved  much  and 
suffered  much,”  echoes  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  from 
Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe  of  far-off  Japan’s  Imperial  College. 
In  1845,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  man,  wrote  of  his 
mother  and  her  art :  “  The  actor  of  talent  is  poor  in 
heart,  indeed,  if  he  do  not  look  with  contempt  upon 
the  mediocrity  of  a  king.  The  writer  of  this  article 
[“The  Drama”]  is  himself  the  son  of  an  actress- — 
has  invariably  made  it  his  boast- — and  no  earl  was 
ever  prouder  of  his  earldom  than  he  of  the  descent 
from  a  woman  who,  although  well-born” — how  well 
Poe  knew  then  —  “hesitated  not  to  consecrate  to  the 
drama  her  brief  career.”  The  nobility  of  his  mother’s 
profession  found  expression  by  those  whose  names 
reveal  a  glittering  galaxy  of  stars  in  “  The  Actor’s 
Memorial  ”  to  her  poet  son.  The  pathetic,  sad  beauty 
of  this  Angel  of  Sorrow  —  by  Richard  Henry  Park  — 
was  unveiled  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  with  appropriate  remarks  by  Edwin 
Booth,  William  Winter  and  others,  May  4th,  1885. 

Just  two  weeks  and  two  days  from  Mrs.  Poe’s  pass¬ 
ing  on,  Richmond  was  visited  by  that  appalling  catas¬ 
trophe  of  Christmas-tide,  1811,  —  the  burning  of  the 
Richmond  Theatre,  wherein  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
and  sixty  others  perished,  and  thus  both  state  and 
city  were  plunged  into  deep  mourning.  On  this 
theatre  stage  the  poet’s  parents  often  appeared.  Hap¬ 
pily  their  little  Edgar,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Allan, 
was  spending  those  Christmas  holidays  at  Mr.  Bowler 
Cocke’s  at  Turkey  Island,  which  prevented  the  theatre 
attendance  of  his  elders  that  night.  Richmond’s  be¬ 
loved  Monumental  Church  soon  marked  the  site  of 
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this  desolation  and  sorrow.  Pathetically  fitting  this 
calamity  is  Poe’s  first  verse  (and  January,  1843,  Gra¬ 
ham’s  print)  of 


The  Burning  of  the  Richmond  Theatre,  Dec.  26,  1811 
From  Photograph  of  a  Rare  Colored  Print 
Original  print  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 


Ti-ie  Conqueror  Worm 

Lo  !  ’  t  is  a  gala  night 

Within  the  lonesome  later  years  ! 
An  angel  throng,  bewinged,  bedight 
In  veils  and  drowned  in  tears, 

Sit  in  a  theatre,  to  see 

A  play  of  hopes  and  fears, 

While  the  orchestra  breathes  fitfully 
The  music  of  the  spheres. 
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Of  the  three  children  left  orphans  by  Mrs.  Poe, 
William  Henry  Leonard,  the  eldest,  was  already  cared 
for  by  his  grandfather,  General  David  Poe,  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.23  It  was  said  that  for  a  day  or  more  Edgar, 
not  yet  three,  and  little  Rosalie,  lacking  twelve  days 


Monumental  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 
Photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Stanard 


of  being  a  year  old,  were  cared  for  by  the  kindly 
hearted  players  at  their  Main  Street  boarding  house. 
There,  Dec.  9th,  Mrs.  William  Mackenzie  and  Mrs. 
John  Allan  went  to  see  the  little  tots  and  found  them 
in  high  glee:24  Edgar  prancing  about  his  small  sister 
on  the  floor  of  the  room.  When  its  door  opened,  the 
handsome  curly-headed  boy  fastened  his  big  gray  eyes 
on  attractive  Mrs.  Allan,  who  was  irresistibly  drawn 
to  grasp  and  clasp  the  child  to  her  heart,  saying,  “He 
is  mine  !  he  is  mine ! !  ”  As  to  Rosalie,  the  poor  mite, 
10—1 
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she  was  of  record,  writes  Mr.  Whitty,  as  “  the  puniest, 
sickliest  baby  ever  seen”;  but  the  prior  record  added: 
“  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  quoted  as  saying,  —  ‘  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  for  me  to  take  her !  ’  ”  And 
so  it  happened  that  little  Edgar,  from  the  moment  of 
this  meeting,  reigned  in  the  childless  heart  and  home 
of  lovely  Mrs.  John  Allan  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
In  1 8 1 1 ,  she  lived  opposite  the  Old  Exchange  Hotel 
site,  on  14th  Street  and  Tobacco  Alley.  Because  the 
Mackenzie  and  Allan  families  were  close  friends,  and 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  lived  then  “  on  Grace,  between  5th 
and  6th  Streets,  the  two  children  saw  much  of  each 
other,”  writes  Mr.  Whitty,  and  adds :  “  When  Poe’s 
mother  died  in  Richmond  John  Allan  took  charge  of 
the  few  family  trinkets  including  a  packet  of  old  let¬ 
ters  ;  some,  were  said  to  have  held  a  Poe-family  secret, 
.  .  .  they  were  in  the  poet’s  possession ;  and  at  his  death 
passed  to  Mrs.  (9emm  who  hinted  of  ‘dark  family 
troubles  that  had  worried  Eddie,’  but  she  believed  that 
destroying  these  letters  before  she  died  would  blot  out 
all  records  of  these  troubles.  The  custodian  of  Mr. 
Allan’s  personal  papers  said  there  were  other  docu¬ 
ments  in  his  possession  relating  to  Poe,  but  declined 
hunting  for  them,  and  after  his  death  relatives  de¬ 
layed  doing  so.”25 

“  The  Dreamer,”  by  Mary  Newton  Stanard,  con¬ 
tains  many  facts  “  in  picturesque  form,”  and  of  intense 
interest  as  unrecorded  Richmond  traditions  of  Poe's 
personality  from  early  childhood  to  the  last  year  of  his 
pathetic  life.  As  a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Brocken- 
borough  Newton  —  Rector  of  Monumental  Church 
some  ten  years  and  resigning  in  1894  when  elected 
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Bishop-coadjutor  of  Virginia  —  and  wife  of  William 
G.  Stanard,  Esq.,  in  whose  old  Richmond  family  Poe 
the  lad  found  his  first  “  Helen,”  the  author  of  “  The 
Dreamer  ”  has  had  most  unusual  opportunities  touch¬ 
ing  Poe  traditions.  These,  as  such,  will  be  quoted  in 


Rev.  John  Buchanan,  1785-1822 


due  times  and  places.  As  to  little  Edgar,  Mrs.  Allan 
found  him  a  most  attractive  boy  and  her  devotion 
did  everything  to  make  his  childhood  bright  and  happy. 
Traditions  say  she  made  it  her  first  duty  to  have  him, 
with  his  sister,  baptized  —  Dec.  nth,  it  was  said  —  by 
Dr.  John  Buchanan  at  the  home  of  her  relative,  and 
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Mrs.  Francks  K.  Valentine  Allan 

From  Thomas  Sully’s  oil  portrait,  and  special  reprint  courtesy  of  the  owner 
Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine,  Richmond,  Va. 
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friend  of  all  concerned,  Mrs.  John  Richard.  Mrs. 
Allan  gave  her  boy  the  name  of  “  Edgar  Allan  Poe,” 
and  his  sister  was  named  Rosalie  Mackenzie  Poe  by 
Mrs.  Mackenzie.  Thus  were  both  little  ones  endowed 
and  blessed  by  “Parson  Buchanan- — -Rector  of  St. 
John’s  ”  —  who,  it  appears,  was  a  bachelor  of  means, 
firm  friend  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  “Parson 
Blair  ”  of  Presbyterian  faith  and  large  family,  who 
were  especially  enriched  with  Dr.  Buchanan’s  wedding 
fees.  No  doubt  little  Edgar  found  and  kept  a  place 
in  the  great  heart  of  this  benevolent  divine. 

Mrs.  John  Allan,  born  Frances  Keeling  Valentine  in 
1784,  was  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  the 
joy  of  her  foster-son  came  into  her  life.  Mr.  Edward 
V.  Valentine  noted  from  an  old  prior  Wednesday 
Gazette  the  marriage  of  “Mr.  John  Allan,  merchant, 
to  the  much  admired  Miss  Fannie  Valentine  occurred 
Sat.  Evening,  Feb.  9,  1803.”  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allan  were  very  fond  of  children,  and  eight  years 
bringing  none  to  their  home  no  doubt  set  aglow  the 
motherly  heart  of  lovely  Mrs.  Allan  for  the  handsome 
small  orphan  son  of  Mrs.  Poe.  Elis  beauty-loving 
eyes  could  not  help  but  dwell  with  unconscious  delight 
—  as  is  learned  from  Mrs.  Stanard  —  “on  the  slight, 
girlish  figure  Sully  placed  on  canvas  in  its  low-necked, 
short-waisted  Empire  gown  of  filmy,  pale  yellow. 
Her  face,  a  pure  oval  of  fair,  delicate,  regular  fea¬ 
tures.  The  red-brown  hair,  high  on  the  small  shapely 
head,  with  tiny  ringlets  falling  either  side  of  the 
middle  part,  gave  softness  to  the  brow,  warm  brown 
eyes  and  sweet  lines  of  a  lovely  mouth.”  Mr.  Edward 
V.  Valentine  allows  the  first  reprint  of  this,  his  rare 
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Thomas  Scully  canvas,  as  an  unusual  tribute  of  grace 
to  these  Poe  memorial  pages  which  claim  so  much 
from  his  special  generosity. 

Through  studied,  continuous  kindness  of  Hon.  R.  M. 
Hogg.  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  comes  almost  all  of 
Poe’s  Scotland  associations.  From  Mr.  Hogg  it  comes 
that  William,  father  of  John  Allan,  was  a  ship¬ 
master  of  Irvine,  trading  mainly  at  Belfast,  Dublin 
and  the  West  Highlands.  One  of  his  ships  was  named 
The  Tamerlane,  which  probably  excited  little  Edgar’s 
inquiring  mind  as  to  “Why?”  and  its  story’s  name 
slept  in  his  mind  until  awakened  by  literary  labors  that 
produced  “Tamerlane  and  Other  Poems,”  of  Boston 
1827  print.  Later  in  life  William  Allan,  failing  in 
health,  left  the  sea  for  public  shore-service  as  a  tides- 
man  or  customs  officer  at  Irvine,  which  once  ranked 
as  third  port  of  Scotland,  and  for  a  time  was  the  port 
of  Glasgow;  then  goods  were  transferred  by  pack- 
horses.  In  the  1 8th  century  it  had  much  trade  with 
America  — chiefly  tobacco  —  which  left  Irvine  when 
it  was  listed  “  a  creek,”  and  Greenock  and  Glasgow 
rose  to  ports ;  but  Irvine  later  grew  to  port  importance. 
A  letter  of  Nov.  1,  1804,  from  Edinburgh  Customs 
Board,  deals  with  William  Allan,  tidesman  —  charged 
with  irregularities;  tearing  leaves  out  of  his  book, 
scratching  blue  books,  etc.  William  Allan  married 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  William  Galt  of  Richmond,  Va. 
Their  folk  were  farmers  in  the  next  parish  of  Dun- 
donald,  where  90  per  cent  indulged  in  smuggling, 
which  flourished  about  1760  to  1800.  The  Gaits  were 
of  a  syndicate  operating  on  the  Ayrshire  and  Gal¬ 
way  coasts  and  were  thought  to  be  in  collusion  with 
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Allan.  Mr.  Hogg  states:  “Of  course  this  was  not 
looked  upon  as  any  great  offense.”  William  Galt’s 
father  was  an  elder  in  his  Parish  Kirk,  which  has 
an  old  disused  communion  service  said  to  be  “gifted 
by  Wm.  Galt  of  Richmond.  The  flagon  bears  the 
inscription, — -‘Let  the  United  States  of  America 
flourish.’  ”  Through  Scotch  mists,  Galway  shore  land¬ 
ings,  mountain  dew,  romance  and  moonlight,  come 
dim  reasons  for  John  Allan’s  fine-hearted  uncle,  Wil¬ 
liam  Galt,  seeking  his  fortune  in  far-away  America 
where,  notes  Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine,  “he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  citizen  Aug.  13,  1793,  as  per  Order  Book 
Hustings  Court,  City  of  Richmond  records.”  William 
Galt  never  married ;  and  as  a  fact  he  was  ever  the 
fairy-godfather  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  Allan’s  children 
and  many  others  to  the  end  of  his  days.26  Among 
the  “others”  were  the  orphan  sons  of  his  early  love, 
Jean  Malcolm,  who  preferred  William,  the  son  of 
William  Galt’s  brother  Thomas.  She  died  in  1807  and 
her  boys  —  William,  born  1801,  with  James  and 
Robert,  twins,  1805 — .were  school-mates  of  little 
Edgar  at  the  old  Grammar  School  at  Irvine.  The 
three  Galt  boys  were  brought  up  by  the  Allans  there 
until  October,  1817.  Later  William  Galt  started  them 
over-seas  —  whereon  Robert  died  October,  1819,  dur¬ 
ing  this  voyage  to  America.  Mr.  Galt  took  William 
and  James  Galt  into  his  Virginia  business.  His  will 
refers  to  them  as  “  children  of  my  adoption  and 
nurture,”  and  he  left  them  with  other  holdings  the 
Fork,  on  the  Fluvanna  or  James  River. 

Edinburgh  Register  House  records  note  that  John, 
son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Galt  Allan,  was  born 
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Allan  Family  Tombstone,  Big  Kirkyard,  Irvine,  Scotland 

From  pen  drawing  sent  by  R.  M.  Hogg,  Esq. 
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Sept,  io,  1779,  in  Bridgegate  House,  Irvine.  Sept. 
1 2th  he  was  christened  in  the  Big  Kirk.  Of  their 
daughters,  Mary,  the  eldest,  lived  in  the  Allan  Bridge- 
gate  home  (where  little  Edgar  visited  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allan  when  in  Irvine)  until  1850,  when  she  died 


m 


“The  Big  Kirk”  Churchyard,  Parish  Church  of  Irvine,  Scotland 
From  picture  owned  by  R.  M.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Irvine,  Scotland 


leaving  a  valuable  estate.  In  1799  Agnes  Nancy  mar¬ 
ried  Allan  Fowlds,  a  seedsman  of  Kilmarnock,  where 
they  had  their  home.  Jane  married,  first,  Captain 
Johnston,  then  Mr.  Ferguson,  writer  and  lawyer. 
They  were  both  of  Irvine  and  she  left  no  children. 
Elizabeth  Allan  married  John  Miller  of  Irvine;  later, 
they  lived  at  Perth.  William  Allan,  theii  father,  ship¬ 
master,  customs  officer  and  tidesman,  Irvine,  died  in 
January,  1808.  On  the  Allan  family  tombstone 
near  that  of  “  Dainty  Davie,”  friend  of  Burns,  in  the 
Big  Kirk  grounds  —  are  two  stanzas;  the  first  is. 
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Tho’  winds  and  waves  and  raging  seas 
Have  tossed  us  to  and  fro, 

Yet  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
We  harbour  here  below. 

By  kindness  of  Mr.  Hogg  the  reprint  of  its  line 
drawing  shows  the  Allan  tombstone  as  Poe,  the  boy, 
saw  it  with  its  ship,  storm-geared.  This,  no  doubt, 
caught  his  grave-yard  fancies;  for  the  olden-time 
Grammar  School  pupils,  of  which  he  was  one  for  a 
while,  “  had  to  write  these  curious  epitaphs  for  their 
examinations,”  writes  Mr.  Whitty.  Notings  from 
Mr.  Hogg  reveal  that  no  doubt  it  was  the  visions  of 
Glasgow  Tobacco  lords — resplendent  in  scarlet  cloaks, 
silver-buckled  shoes,  cocked  hats  and  gold-headed 
canes,  walking  the  “plane  stanes  ”  in  front  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  and  with  strut  and  stare  noted  their  pleasure 
for  dealing  with  the  crowds  of  humble-folk  customers 
lined  up  on  the  pavement’s  edge  —  that  fired  young 
John  Allan’s  ambition,  when  fifteen,  to  join  his  uncle, 
William  Galt,  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Hogg  adds, — “Many 
of  the  largest  estates  in  Ayrshire  had  been  acquired 
by  these  pompous  Tobacco  Lords  noted  by  Burns  in, — 

■  ‘  Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca’d  a  Lord, 

Wha  struts  and  stares  and  a’  that.’  ” 

Mr.  Hogg  continues,  that  John  Allan  and  John  Galt 
—  the  novelist  —  were  “striplings”  when  Irvine  was 
excited  by  Luckie  —  Elspeth  Simpson  —  Buchan,  who 
ensnared  the  belief  of  many  that  they  would  never  taste 
of  death.  In  a  red  cloak,  smoking  a  clay  pipe  and  rid¬ 
ing  a  white  horse,  she  led  her  followers,  who  included 
such  sober  burghers  as  the  hunchback,  procurator- 
fiscal  Humphrey  Hunter.  On  the  road  to  Dumfries, 
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passing  the  home  of  the  witty  Laird  of  Logan,  he,  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  motley  crowd,  sent 
out  his  serving-man,  who  upon  inquiry  reported  them, 
—  “a  wheen  o’  daft  folk  from  Irvine  on  their  way  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  To  this  the  Laird  replied, 


John  Allan 

From  photograph  of  original  painting  sent  by  owner, 
the  late  Orin  C.  Painter,  Baltimore 


“Very  good,  I  am  glad  my  home  is  on  the  road  to 
it.”  Mr.  Hogg  concluded,  “  The  Buchanites  were 
soon  expelled.”  Such  were  the  happenings,  fantastic 
and  attractive,  so  soon  to  greet  little  Edgar  as  an  eager 
listener  as  his  foster-father  talked  of  his  birthplace. 

Young  John  Allan  and  his  firm  friend,  Charles  Ellis, 
began  their  American  commercial  careers  as  clerks  in 
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William  Galt’s  commission  house  on  Franklin  Street, 
between  14th  and  15th  Streets,  Richmond,  Va. ;  there, 
it  was  said,  he  did  an  immense  tobacco  business.  He 
also  owned  a  lot  on  Main  and  14th  Streets,  backing  on 
Tobacco  Alley,  and  had  a  lien  on  the  house  and  lot 


Original  Building  of  the  Allan  Home,  14th  Street  and 
Tobacco  Alley,  Richmond,  Va. 

It  was  discovered  by  James  H.  Whitty,  Esq.,  and  was  where  Mrs. 
Frances  K.  Allan  brought  little  Edgar  Poe,  December,  1811 


opposite,  with  later  ownership.  There  lived  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allan,  her  sister  Miss  Anne  Valentine;  and  for 
a  while  Mr.  Galt  lived  with  them,  writes  Mr.  Whitty. 
Both  young  men  met  with  a  success  that  in  1800 
united  their  efforts  to  make  an  active  business  venture 
on  their  own  account  under  the  firm  name  of  Ellis 
&  Allan,  located  in  a  store  near  15th  and  Cary 
Streets,  rented  from  Gallig-o.  Mr.  Whitty  continues, 
that  “from  1811  to  ’15  marked  a  very  prosperous 
time  with  them ;  they  accumulated  money  and  invested 
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it  well  in  property;  that  records  show  that  they  did 
a  growing  business,  that  some  time  later  required  them 
to  buy  nearby  property,  increasing  by  two  ware-houses 
their  holding's.  In  1814,  they  listed  five  good  pieces 
of  real  estate,  and  Mr.  Allan  bought  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Clay  Sts.,  running  back  to  Marshall.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  firm  had  money  hens  on  lands  at  New  Lon., 
Va.  (by  Buffalo  Creek)  on  which  was  a  female  acad¬ 
emy;  and  Mr.  Allan  had  a  summer-resort  home,  of 
1200  acres,  called  ‘  Ihe  Grove.’  ”  However,  it  was  to 
the  14th  Street  and  Tobacco  Alley  home  of  every 
comfort  that  Mrs.  Allan  brought  her  new-found,  ador¬ 
able  boy.  Its  picture  appears  by  special  kindness  of 
Mr.  Whitty.  From  Mrs.  Stanard  it  comes  that  the 
fond  and  admiring  young  mother  at  once  became  his 
devotee,  whose  object  in  life  was  to  stand  between 
him  and  the  discipline  of  a  not  intentionally  harsh  or 
unkind,  but  strict  and  uncompromising  father.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  deeply  rooted  love  for  children  Mr. 
Allan  shared  the  general  prejudice  of  that  time  against 
the  dramatic  profession,  and  from  his  practical  point 
of  view  full  adoption  of  little  Edgar  was  too  much  of 
a  venture;  but  for  his  wife’s  sake  he  reluctantly  agreed 
otherwise  to  care  for  her  heart’s  delight  in  this  at¬ 
tractive  child.  From  Mrs.  Stanard  and  other  sources 
—  bills  of  Mr.  Allan  in  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.,  Library 
of  Congress,  etc.  —  is  revealed  that  the  pretty  new 
mother  soon  fashioned  for  her  boy  the  daintiest  of 
fine  linen  tuckers,  rich  velvet  caps,  and  jackets  lapping 
over  bits  of  quaint  trousers  that  but  met  his  silken  hose 
in  the  picturesque  style  of  that  day.  In  such  guise 
of  literal  purple  and  fine  linen  the  proud  mother  took 
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her  tiny  prince  charming  to  call  on  her  many  friends. 
They  paid  due  court  to  his  refined,  thoughtful  face, 
great  grey  eyes,  sweet  smile  and  the  “  frank  pretty 
manner  in  which  he  gave  his  small  hand  in  greeting.” 
Mrs.  Allan  soon  taught  the  bright  child  to  sing,  recite 
rhymes  and  had  him  learn  to  dance.  Mr.  Allan  also, 
in  his  way,  grew  fond,  and  proud  of  the  graces  and 
beauty  of  little  Edgar.  Of  his  foster-mother  and  this 
time  Mrs.  Stanard  gives  this  pen-picture :  Mrs.  Allan 
gave  a  large  dinner-party  to  show  her  friends  the  vari¬ 
ous  accomplishments  of  her  little  son  —  actually  stand¬ 
ing  him  on  the  cleared  table  to  sing  and  recite  for  her 
guests.  Even  her  husband  unbent  —  vigorously  to  ap¬ 
plaud  the  modest,  self-possessed  grace  with  which  the 
tiny  toast-master  drank  the  healths  of  the  company  in 
watered  wine,  making  a  neat  little  speech,  appropriate 
to  each  guest,  that  his  new  mother  had  taught  him. 
From  Dr.  Philip  Alexander  Bruce,  author  of  a  series 
of  Poe  Richmond-press  articles,  comes  another  in¬ 
teresting  incident  of  little  Edgar:  “Pie  is  recalled 
as  a  pretty  figure  with  his  curls,  brilliant  eyes  and 
vivacious  ways  standing  between  the  drawing-room 
doors  and  reciting  ‘  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ’ 
in  a  sweet  voice,  with  clear  enunciation,  to  a  large 
company.”  From  Mrs.  Stanard  is  learned  that  the 
Richmond  parents  held  firm  to  the  belief  that  sparing 
the  rod  spoilt  the  child,  and  at  times  small  offenders 
were  sent  out  to  get  this  “  rod  ”  of  correction  in  the 
long  stems  of  leaves  of  the  ailanthus,  or  Tree  of 
Pleaven,  of  which  the  city  fathers  later  saw  fit  to 
denude  it.  In  this  connection  comes  from  Mr.  Whitty 
and  Mr.  William  F.  Gill  the  account  of  little  Edgar’s 
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alert  mentality.  When  four,  and  with  naughty  per¬ 
sistence  in  daring  a  shower  he  was  threatened  with 
correction  by  Mr.  Allan  which  Mrs.  Allan’s  plead¬ 
ings  failed  to  prevent,  the  boy  went  into  the  garden, 
gathered  a  bunch  of  selected  switches,  with  which 
he  returned  and  without  a  word  presented  them 
to  Mr.  Allan,  who  inquired,  “What  are  these  for?” 
Looking  him  fearlessly  in  the  eyes  the  small  man’s 
reply  was,  “  Why,  to  whip  me  with !  ”  His  courage 
caused  Mr.  Allan  to  turn  aside  with  a  smile  —  noting 
selections  were  made  with  a  purpose  —  which  saved 
that  day  for  the  little  delinquent  by  a  caution  instead  of 
the  whipping.  It  is  said  that  the  child  never  cherished 
resentment,  and  after  being  punished  would  put  his 
little  arms  around  his  foster-father’s  neck  to  caress  and 
kiss  him.  It  was  added  that  the  boy  seldom  received  re¬ 
proof  deserved.  But  knowingly,  it  appears,  the  little 
fellow  was  at  times  decidedly  wilful,  needing  tact  to 
lead  him  past  various  disturbances  that  assail  all  chil¬ 
dren’s  good  cheer,  of  which  he  was  credited  with  a 
generous  share  in  being  “  affectionate,  sweet-tempered 
and  quickly  responsive  to  kindness.”  This  triad  of 
good  traits  grew,  by  their  unconscious,  platonic  ex¬ 
pression,  into  the  guise  of  the  severest  trials  of  the 
poet’s  maturer  years. 

In  Eugene  L.  Didier’s  “  Poe  Memoir,”  New  York, 
1877,  one  record  runs,  that  Mr.  Allan  and  family  spent 
some  summers  at  Virginia  Sulphur  Springs,  and  a 
gentleman  who  saw  Edgar  there  described  him  as 
“a  lovely  little  fellow  with  dark  curls,  brilliant  eyes, 
and  dressed  like  a  young  prince,  charming  everybody 
by  his  childish  grace,  vivacity  and  cleverness.” 
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In  the  November,  1915,  Bookman  appears  from 
“Baily  Millard”  this:  “When  only  six,  Poe  was  noted 
for  his  precocity  as  well  as  his  beauty.  .  .  .  He  could 
repeat  at  that  age  the  finest  passages  of  English  poetry 
with  good  effect.  He  began  to  rhyme  before  he  was 
ten ;  of  some  of  his  youthful  sonnets  Poe  himself  wrote, 
their  ‘date  too  remote  to  be  judicially  acknowledged.’  ” 
Many  of  these  he  repeatedly  re-wrote  in  later  life.  But 
just  what  effect  so  much  of  mental  strain  would  have 
on  a  child  of  his  hypersensitive  temperament  and  prior 
close  touch  with  stage-life  excitement  and  adversities, 
would  certainly  be  questionable  in  this  age  of  whole¬ 
some  living  for  children.  One  of  Poe's  own  records 
of  his  childhood  was  :  “  My  voice  was  a  household  law 
when  few  children  were  not  out  of  leading  strings.” 
While  records  and  traditions  affirm  that  he  treasured 
the  love  of  his  foster-mother  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
yet  from  earliest  years  there  was  a  certain,  and  at 
times  unusual,  reserve  about  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  be¬ 
yond  which  no  one  was  ever  known  to  go  —  and  per¬ 
haps  he  himself  did  not  understand  it  better  than  it 
seems  aptly  described  in  his  lines  “  Alone,”  some  of 
which  fittingly  are : 

“  From  childhood’s  hour  I  have  not  been 
As  others  were  —  I  have  not  seen 
As  others  saw  —  I  could  not  bring 
My  passions  from  a  common  spring  — 

•  ••  ••••• 

And  all  I  lov’d  —  7  lov’d  alone  — 

Then  —  in  my  childhood  —  in  the  dawn 
Of  a  most  stormy  life  —  was  drawn 
From  ev’ry  depth  of  good  and  ill 
The  mystery  which  binds  me  still.” 
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This  elementary,  romantic  “mystery”  phase  of 
character,  in  child,  youth  and  man,  as  to  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  practical  Mr.  Allan  could  not  understand.  He, 
in  the  child’s  place,  would  probably  have  expressed 
gratitude  to  one  who  did  not  include  deep  love  and 
sympathy  in  otherwise  generous  benefactions.  When 
Mr.  Allan  told  Mrs.  Mackenzie  that  Edgar  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  gratitude,  her  reply 
seemed  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  issue  in,  —  it  could 
not  be  expected  of  children,  who  were  not  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  obligations;  that  she  did  not  expect  it 
from  Rosalie,  but  she  did  look  for  affection  and  obedi¬ 
ence.  In  due  time  Mrs.  Mackenzie’s  noble  mind  and 
heart  were  awarded  both.  Had  Edgar  been  Mr. 
Allan’s  own  son  —  understood  or  not  —  he  would  have 
been  idolized  by  his  father,  of  whom  it  is  justice  to 
believe,  if  now  living,  he  would  be  grateful  for  the 
immortality  shed  upon  his  name  by  this  cherished 
childhood  and  boyhood  of  his  foster-son,  after  he  had 
faced  his  forsaken  youth  and  manhood.  Poe  had 
his  own  way  of  paying  such  debts!  But  in  pure  joy 
of  her  mother-love,  devoted  Mrs.  Allan  did  by  this 
child  of  her  heart  precisely  what  she  would  have  done 
by  a  like  boy  of  her  own  blood.  As  a  high-light  of 
his  early  childhood  happiness,  Poe  wrote  in  7  he 
Black  Cat  of  1843:  “From  infancy  I  was  especially 
fond  of  animals,  and  was  indulged  by  my  parents  witli 
a  great  variety  of  pets.  With  these  I  spent  most  of 
my  time  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  feeding  and 
caressing  them.” 

As  a  faithful  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Mrs.  Allan  sought  to  teach  her  little  son  the  love 
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and  fear  of  God.  For  this  reason  he  was  her  constant 
attendant  at  church,  and  under  the  early  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  its  Sunday  school.  Mrs.  Stanard’s  grand¬ 
mother — as  Mary  Brockenborough — about  Poe’s  age, 
remembered  seeing  him  “  often,  as  a  solemn-faced 
boy,  with  big  eyes  and  dark  curls,  sitting  beside  Mrs. 
Allan  in  her  pew  in  Monumental  Church.”  No  doubt 
to  this  training  was  due  Poe’s  marked  familiarity  with 
the  Bible  and  its  teachings,  writes  Mr.  Whitty,  who 
adds :  “  Mr.  Allan  was  not  a  regular  attendant,  but 
something  of  a  liberal  thinker,”  from  which  is  sug¬ 
gested,  “  Poe  may  have  been  unconsciously  influenced 
from  boyhood.”  But  Edgar  was  a  manly  little  fellow, 
and  so  refined  that  this  fact,  taken  with  his  preference 
for  playing  with  girls,  led  some  to  think  the  boy  effemi¬ 
nate.  One  of  his  earliest  playmates,  writes  Mr.  Whitty, 
was  Mrs.  Allan’s  god-child,  Catherine  Elizabeth  Poi- 
tiaux.  From  Mr.  William  Fearing  Gill  comes  of  this 
mite  of  a  Romeo,  that  he  always  had  some  fairy  fancy, 
and  during  its  spell  her  shrine  would  bloom  in  offer¬ 
ings  of  flowers  and  fruit  by  grace  of  the  liberal  supply 
of  her  admirer’s  pocket-money.  When  at  a  dinner¬ 
party  one  day  at  her  home,  Edgar  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  drowning  by  falling  into  the  water  from  a  near-by 
catalpa  tree,  into  which  he  had  climbed  in  order  to 
be  left  by  Mr.  Allan  longer  to  enjoy  the  light  of  her 
presence.  When  rescued,  the  doughty  little  lover’s 
secret  was  boldly  disclosed. 

An  added  attraction  in  the  Allan  home  was  Miss 
Anne  Moore  Valentine,  Mrs.  Allan’s  elder  sister  by 
a  year  or  more,  who  shared  her  love  for  and  devotion 
to  little  Edgar,  who  always  called  Miss  Valentine 
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“Aunt  Nancy."  As  Mr.  Allan’s  Uncle  William  Galt 
also  lived  with  them  for  a  while,  there  is  no  doubt  that 


St.  John’s  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 
From  an  old  print 


his  able  directions  greatly  increased  his  nephew’s  pros¬ 
perity. 

Like  other  small  chidren  of  that  attractive  South¬ 
land,  Edgar  had  his  colored  “Mammy"  to  care  for 
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him,  and  with  a  singular  devotion  that  was  shared  by 
the  other  servants  of  the  Allan  household.  When  the 
spring  days  came  of  1812,  Mammy  would  take  her 
charge  to  the  dancing  lights  and  shadows  under  the 
tall  trees  in  the  grounds  of  the  “  Old  Church  on  the 
Hill”  —  not  far  away;  where  others,  of  her  like  and 
his,  held  their  sunny  holidays  over  the  green  turf,  be¬ 
neath  which,  “close  to  the  Eastern  Wall,”  slept  little 
Edgar's  young  mother.  There  he  played  about  until 
her  spirit  in  the  twilight  sent  him  to  the  other  lovely 
mother  awaiting  his  coming  to  her  earthly  home.  No 
doubt  back-stairs  stories,  of  his  Mammy’s  domain 
many  a  time  filled  the  child’s  receptive  mind  with 
ghoulish  superstitions  of  her  race,  and  these,  with  his 
own  weird  fancies,  were  translated  with  startling  origi¬ 
nal  effects  into  the  unique  and  often  gruesome  pages 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  the  man. 
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“  From  ev’ry  depth  of  good  and  ill 
The  mystery  which  bids  me  still”  —  Alone. 

Mystery  surely  enshrouded  the  closing  earthly  days  of 
the  poet’s  father.  The  only  known,  tangible  touch  of 
his  mortal  existence  is  traced  in  his  signature,  discov¬ 
ered  by  Mr.  Whitty,  upon  the  title-page  of  “The 
Boston  1807,  printed  play  of  ‘Cinderella,’  which  also 
has  the  names  of  both  Poe’s  parents  in  the  caste.” 
Mr.  Whitty  allows  the  reprint  of  this  rare  copyrighted 
autograph,  to  these  pages. 


SECTION  II 


Boyhood,  1811-1826 

K ROM  various  sources  —  including  the  Ellis  &  Allan 
MSS.,  owned  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  from  which 
much  of  personal  touch  in  letters,  bills,  etc.,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  these  pages  —  Mr.  Allan  is  of  record  as  a 
man  of  strong  political  and  other  opinions.  His  keen 
appreciation  of  scholarship,  early  conditions  placed  be¬ 
yond  his  grasp,  is  indicated  by  book  bills  for  “  Ancient 
and  Modern  Europe,”  8  vols.,  Encyclopedias,  etc., 
during  the  years  18 11  and  1812;  that  a  flute  was 
bought  for  $21,  tells  something  of  his  love  for 
music.  Other  bills  for  Wedgwood  dishes,  wine 
glasses,  candy,  oranges,  “ice-cream  at  $1.50  per  qt.,” 
speak  of  his  wife’s  and  his  own  natural,  refined  and 
literal  good  taste  in  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Such 
temperamental  touches  in  common  bridged  over  many 
chasms  of  differences  between  little  Edgar  and  his 
foster-father  for  a  number  of  years.  That  Mr.  Allan 
was  generous  —  in  his  way  —  not  only  to  Edgar  but 
to  others,  is  in  evidence  by  many  years  of  receipted 
bills  in  this  MSS.  collection.  One  of  April  3,  1812, 
was  $4  for  repairs  of  his  English  silver  watch,  and 
in  late  May  following  was  another  bill,  receipted  by 
Philip  Thornton,  “  for  three  visits  and  medicine  to 
child  $4.  inclusive.”  Much  of  close  family  touch 
comes  from  Mr.  Allan’s  own  letters;  many  were  to 
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his  partner,  Mr.  Charles  Ellis.  That  of  May  27,  1812, 
noted,  “  Edgar  has  got  quite  well.”  A  later  bill  for 
“  cape  on  coat  of  velvet  suggests  that  Mrs.  Allan 
had  her  boy,  in  fine  attire,  out  and  about. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  the  meantime  little  Ed¬ 
gar’s  welfare  was  near  to  the  hearts  of  his  Baltimoie 
grandparents,  as  is  in  point  not  only  by  a  Baltimore, 
Feb.  8,  1813,  letter  from  his  Aunt  Eliza  Poe,  but  also 
from  another  of  prior  July,  1812.  Condensed  read¬ 
ing  of  the  letter  is : 

’T  is  the  Aunt  of  Edgar  that  addresses  Mrs.  Allen  for 
the  second  time,  impressed  .  .  .  that  A  letter,  if  received, 
could  not  remain  unacknowledged  .  .  .  from  .  .  .  July. 
She  is  induced  to  write  again  to  inquire  after  the  health  of 
the  Child  of  her  Brother,  as  well  as  that  of  his  adopted 
Parents  I  cannot  suppose  .  .  .  my  dear  Mrs.  Allen  that  a 
heart  possessed  of  such  original  humanity  as  yours  must 
be,  could  so  long  keep  in  suspense  the  anxious  inquiries 
made  through  ...  my  letter  by  the  Grand  Parents  of  the 
Orphan  of  an  unfortunate  son,  .  .  .  allowing  you  did 
not  wish  to  commence  a  correspondence  with  one  .  .  .  un¬ 
known  to  you,  had  you  received  it,  Mr.  Allen  would  have 
written  to  my  Father  or  Brother  if  .  .  .  only  to  let  them 
know  how  he  was  .  .  .  but  I  am  confident  you  never  re¬ 
ceived  it,  for  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  knowing  your  Christian 
name  I  merely  addressed  it  to  Mrs.  Allen  of  Richmond, 
...  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  you  were  ...  at  the  springs 
where  Mr.  Douglas  saw  you,  permit  me  dear  madam  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  the  little  Edgar  —  he  is 
truly  the  Child  of  fortune  to  be  placed  under  the  foster¬ 
ing  care  of  the  amiable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  .  .  .  the 
Almighty  Father  of  the  Universe  grant  .  .  .  he  may  never 
abuse  the  kindness  he  has  received  .  .  .  from  those  .  .  . 
not  bound  by  any  ties  except  those  that  the  feeling  and 
humane  heart  dictates  —  I  fear  I  have  too  long  intruded 
on  your  patience  .  .  .  have  the  goodness  to  forgive  me 
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and  dare  I  venture  .  .  .  the  hope  that  this  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  any  degree  of  pleasure  or  that  you  will  .  .  . 
answer  it  .  .  .  give  my  love  to  dear  little  Edgar  and  tell 
him  tis  his  Aunt  Eliza  who  writes  .  .  .  you.  My  Mother 
and  family  desire  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  Mr. 
Allen  and  yourself  .  .  .  Henry  frequently  speaks  of  his 
little  Brother  and  expresses  a  great  desire  to  see  him, 

.  .  .  he  sends  his  very  best  love  to  him  and  is  greatly 
pleased  to  hear  .  .  .  he  is  so  good  as  also  so  pretty  a 
Boy  as  Mr.  Douglas  represented  him  to  be  ...  I  ...  * 
can  scarcely  prevail  .  .  .  upon  myself  to  lay  aside  my 
pen  —  with  hope  of  your  indulgence  ...  I  remain  my 
Dear  Mrs.  Allen  yours  with  greatest  respect 

Eliza  Poe. 

Mrs.  Allen  the  kind  Benefactress  of 
the  infant  Orphan  Edgar,  Allan,  Poe. 


Whatever  of  letters  that  were  said  to  have  passed 
between  Mr.  Allan  and  little  Edgar’s  Baltimore  rela¬ 
tives  at  this  time,  his  Aunt  Eliza’s  letter  would 
strongly  suggest  that  Mrs.  Allan  had  no  intention  of 
even  sharing  her  “pretty  Boy  ”  with  any  of  the  child’s 
relatives. 

May  14th,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  Mr.  Ellis,  “Edgar  has 
caught  the  whooping  cough,”  also  that  “  a  swelled 
face”  was  disturbing  his  pretty  mother.  May  17th, 
Mr.  Allan  deplored  “poor  Frances  has  not  recovered. 
All  the  rest  with  the  exception  of  Edgar  &  Hooping 
cough  are  well.”  May  18th  was  written,  “Frances 
and  Edgar  are  getting  better.”  At  Elizabeth,  May 
20th,  Mr.  Ellis  answered :  “  I  am  proud  to  know  that 
Edgar  has  got  the  hooping  cough.  This  may  appear 
strange  —  but  it  wishes  him  well.”  From  New  York, 
May  22nd,  he  wrote :  “  Sorry  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Allan’s 
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illness.  Tell  her  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  its  better 
than  all  the  doctors  in  town.”  May  22nd,  from  Mr. 
Allan  came  that  all  were  well,  but  June  1st  found 
him  overtaken  by  “  billiousness.”  June  5th,  he  told 
of  a  powder  explosion,  and  gave  an  attractive  home 
picture  of  Mrs.  Allan,  with  her  short  apron  on  for 
making  Bounce ;  and  perhaps  discussing  the  near  mar¬ 
riage  of  her  cousin  Miss  Margaret  K.  Nemmo  with 
Mr.  Allan’s  friend  and  partner  Mr.  Charles  Ellis. 
Norfolk,  September,  1813,  dated  a  spirited  letter  from 
this  bride  to  he,  to  Mr.  Allan,  which  ended  in  —  “  Re¬ 
member  me  to  the  two  Nancy s,  little  Edgar  and  all 
inquiring  friends.”  Oct.  13th  dated  a  bill  of  a  “Tailor 
charged  75^  for  cutting  Edgar’s  new  suit”;  and 
March  28,  1814,  the  tailor  cut  another  suit  for  Edgar, 
and  for  the  same  price. 

From  Mrs.  William  G.  Stanard  and  others  it  comes, 
that  an  old-time  Ayrshire  play-mate  of  Mr.  Allan’s 
father  presided  over  “  an  infant’s  school  ”  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  Little  Edgar  found  Mistress  Elizabeth  Miller 
in  the  slenderness  of  her  late  spinster  years  —  73  — 
of  frosted  side-curls,  stiff  caps,  mild  manners  and 
big  spectacles  that  could  not  disguise  the  bonnie  blue 
of  her  kindly  eyes.  Mr.  Whitty  writes,  that  Elizabeth 
Miller’s  Richmond  School  was  a  small  two-story 
frame  building  on  Main  Street  near  Seventh,  and  her 
garden  of  thriving  vegetables  lay  along  the  north  side 
of  the  street  to  the  corner;  he  recalled  this  building 
as  the  domicile  of  Adams,  a  London  tailor  and  noted 
character.  But  there  little  Edgar  as  her  “  ain  wee 
laddie”  was  said  to  have  learned  from  Mistress  Miller 
more  than  his  letters,  for  she  drilled  him  in  making 
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“pot  hooks  and  hangers,”  with  which  he  “covered  his 
slate  in  neat  rows  daily.”  She  taught  him  to  cipher, 
and  to  read  in  her  own  broad  Scottish  accent,  to  the 
great  delight  and  amusement  of  Mr.  Allan.  The  tra¬ 
dition  is  that  she  “  inordinately  and  unblushingly  ” 
spoiled  her  “  ain  wee  laddie,”  whose  devotion  to  her 
was  shown  by  frequent  offerings  of  choice  smoking 
tobacco  turned  out  of  his  pockets  into  her  lap. 

It  must  have  been  a  little  later  1  that  Mr.  Whitty 
calls  attention  to  Poe’s  January,  1836,  Southern  Lit¬ 
erary  Messenger  retrospective  record  in  :  “  How  fondly 
do  we  recur  in  memory  to  those  enchanted  days  of 
our  boyhood  when  we  first  learned  to  grow  serious 
over  Robinson  Crusoe! — when  we  first  found  the 
spirit  of  wild  adventure  enkindling  within  us  ;  as  by 
the  dim  firelight,  we  labored  out,  line  by  line,  the 
marvelous  import  of  those  pages,  and  hung  breathless 
and  trembling  with  eagerness  over  their  absorbing- 
over  their  enchanting  interest !  Alas  !  the  days  of  the 
desolate  islands  are  no  more!” 

Condensed,  another  old  Richmond  record 2  was; 
“  The  proud,  nervous  irritability  of  Poe’s  nature  was 
fostered  in  early  life,  by  the  well-meant,  but  ill-judged 
indulgence  of  Mr.  Allan.  Nothing  was  allowed  to 
be  done,  as  the  phrase  goes,  ‘  to  break  his  spirit.’ 
When  6  or  7  [about  four]  years  old,  he  was  sent  to 
a  widow  [maiden  Scotswoman]  of  excellent  character, 
to  whom  those  days  committed  the  culture  of  young 
scions  or  shoots  of  many  families  in  Richmond.  Be¬ 
sides  on  these,  the  old  lady  bestowed  no  small  pains 
upon  certain  natural  vegetables  in  her  little  garden  ;  in¬ 
vasions  of  that  spot  were  strictly  forbidden  to  the 
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school.  When  these  orders  were  violated,  the  offender 
was  made  to  wear,  during  school-hours,  a  badge  of  dis¬ 
grace  in  shape  of  a  carrot  or  parsnip,  or  some  such 
emblem.  On  one  occasion  Poe  had  trespassed  and  was 
decorated  accordingly.  But,  unlike  the  patriotic  Irish, 
he  was  both  mortified  and  indignant  at  the  enforced 
‘wearing  of  the  green,’  and  submitted  with  as  ill  a 
grace  as  ancient  Pistol  to  the  mastication  of  the  leek. 
Determined  that  his  wrongs  should  be  known  to  his 
kind  patron,  sure  of  his  paternal  sympathy,  he  eluded 
notice  of  the  school  mistress  when  school  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  made  his  way  home  with  the  offensive 
esculent  dangling  about  his  neck.  The  perfervidum 
ingenium  Scotorum  was  instantly  aroused.  Mr.  Allan 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  schoolhouse,  and  after  lectur¬ 
ing  the  astonished  dame  upon  the  enormity  of  such  an 
insult  to  his  son  and  himself,  straightway  withdrew 
him  from  the  school.  Who  can  calculate  the  effect  of 
this  childish  triumph  upon  the  growth  of  that  morbid 
self-esteem  which  characterized  the  author  in  after¬ 
life.”  Nor,  upon  the  hypersensitively  nervous  child, 
especially  if  his  badge  of  disgrace  was  an  onion,  which 
the  narrator  suggested.  However,  this  incident  covers 
the  only  known  school  punishment  Edgar  Poe  ever 
endured,  and  aptly  its  lesson  once  learned  he  never 
forgot. 

Of  Elizabeth  Miller  Mr.  Plogg  writes:  “I  found 
Elizabeth  Miller,  daughter  of  John  Miller,  ship¬ 
master,  and  Ciiels  Bolton,  of  Saltcoats,  Scot.,  was 
born  Oct.  5,  1738,  the  same  year  as  John  Allan’s 
father.  She  was  a  sister  of  John  Miller,  Irvine 
school-master.  The  name  figures  in  Kirk  Session 
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Records  1784,  as  receiving  payment  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  poor  scholars.  His  son  John,  born  1784, 
through  John  Allan’s  father  —  YVm.  Allan — obtained 
a  post  at  the  Custom  House  in  1805.  John  Miller 
was  highly  recommended  1807,  and  promoted  to  be 
Collector’s  Clerk  at  Ayr,  and  later  to  Perth  Customs, 
at  which  place  he  died,  and  there  his  daughter  still 
lives.  June  26,  1817,  he  married  John  Allan’s  sister 
Elizabeth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  with  little  Edgar  were 
at  this  wedding.”  Mr.  Hogg  adds  that  the  “  Millers 
were,  mainly,  sea-going  folk  and  one  of  them  Eliza¬ 
beth —  Betty  Miller  —  was  entered  in  the  Custom 
Book,  at  Irvine,  as  owner  and  Captain  of  the  Clytus, 
plying  between  Saltcoats,  Irvine  and  Dublin.  At  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  Lord  Eglinton 
mentioned  her  remarkable  history  in  Parliament. 
She  fitted  up  her  deck-house,  wore  the  old  Scotch, 
white  wimple,  a  man’s  coat — a  quaint  figure  she  made. 
On  stormy  nights  she  drew  a  shutter  window  to  be¬ 
speak  the  crew,  —  ‘  How ’s  she  daein  lads  ?  ’  and,  not 
infrequently,  was  handed  out  a  dram.  The  Clytus 
was  once  wrecked  at  Irvine.  When  her  Captain  saw 
there  was  no  hope  she  retired  to  the  deck-house  and 
was  heard  to  say,  —  ‘I’ll  awa  to  fit  on  some  clean 
things  as  I  want  to  be  thrown  up  Dacent !  ’  ”  With¬ 
out  doubt  little  Edgar  was  an  eager  listener  to  all 
these  stories  and  placed  many  an  incident  from  them 
into  his  own  tales  of  the  sea. 

Edgar’s  first  real  schooling  seems  of  definite  rec¬ 
ord,  by  Mr.  Whitty,  dating  the  boy  from  1813  to 
T814  with  Mr.  William  Ewing,  whose  school  was 
located  on  Seventh  Street,  between  Franklin  and  Main; 
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and  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.,  is 
a  letter  dated  Richmond,  Va.,  by  William  Ewing  him¬ 
self,  to  Mr.  Allan,  then  in  London,  England.  It  con¬ 
cerned  a  claim  for  tuition  of  Master  Edward  Collin, 
of  Richmond,  thus  befriended  by  Mr.  Allan;  the 
letter  concluded :  “  I  trust  Edgar  continues  to  be  well 
and  to  like  his  school  as  much  as  he  used  to  do 
when  in  Richmond.  He  is  a  charming  boy,  and  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  how  he  is,  where  you 
sent  him  to  school,  also  what  he  is  reading.  .  .  .  Let 
me  now  beg  of  you  to  remember  me  respectfully  to 
your  lady  Mrs.  Allan  and  her  sister  .  .  .  also  do  not 
forget  to  mention  me  to  their  august  attendant  Edgar.” 

Of  his  early  school-master  and  his  school  Mr. 
Whitty  writes :  “  In  one  of  his  early  autobiographical 
outbursts  in  fiction,  ‘  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,’  Ewing 
was  recalled  by  Poe’s  reference  to  Pyrn’s  father: 

■ — ‘He  sent  me  at  six  years  of  age  to  the  school 
of  old  Mr.  Ricketts,  a  gentleman  with  only  one 
arm  and  of  eccentric  manners,’  —  Poe  added,  —  ‘at 
sixteen  —  he  left  this  school  for  Mr.  E.  Ronald’s 
Academy  on  the  hill,’  which  was  Clarke’s.”  Mr. 
Whitty  found  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Ricketts  with 
one  arm  in  Richmond  of  that  time  who  supplied 
Poe’s  fancy  on  scores  of  his  teacher  and  his  story, 
which  latter  added  a  year  or  more  to  Poe’s  age  when 
he  entered  Ewing’s  school.  Out  of  the  narrative  date 
order  is  Mr.  Allan’s  March  21,  1818,  London  answer 
to  Mr.  Ewing’s  letter,  in  which  was:  “Accept  my 
thanks  for  the  solicitation  you  have  so  kindly  ex¬ 
pressed  about  Edgar  and  the  family.  Edgar  is  a  fine 
Boy  and  T  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  progress.” 
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From  several  sources  it  comes  that  Mr.  Allan  took 
much  pride  in  Edgar’s  high  standing  at  school. 

Of  narrative  date,  an  April  18,  1814,  bill  tells  of 

3  c|ts.  of  ice-ci  earn  and  a  fine  “  fruit  cake,’’  of  which 
Edgai  s  shaie  barred  his  being  the  dull  boy  with  all 
work  and  no  play. 

Mr.  Whitty  writes  that  Mr.  Allan  and  family  spent 
some  time  of  1814  at  their  summer-resort  home,  “  The 
Grove,”  by  Buffalo  Creek,  Va.  From  both  Mr.  Whitty 
and  Mr.  \\  illiam  F.  Gill  it  comes  that  one  summer  — 
when  Edgar  was  six  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  on  return¬ 
ing  from  a  lesser  Virginia  spring,  visited  a  Mr.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  home  near  Staunton.  He  was  devoted  to  their 
bright  boy  and  took  him  when  driving  thereabouts, 
often  seated  before  or  behind  him  on  horseback 
when  going  to  the  country  post  office.  After  obtain¬ 
ing  his  mail  and  giving  “  Good  morning,”  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  to  inquiring  mountain  rustics,  Mr.  Valentine 
would  turn  over  the  newspaper  to  Edgar,  who,  like  a 
veteran,  would  read  to  them  the  topics  of  the  day,  to 
which  they  eagerly  listened  and  with  no  little  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  small  scholar’s  learning.  Both  Mr.  Val¬ 
entine  and  Mr.  Allan  took  pride  in  the  stripling’s  turn 
for  manly  sports  of  the  day.  “  When  a  negro  boy  was 
met  who  offered  to  hold  the  championship  of  the 
world  for  sparring,  Edgar  was  at  him  at  once,  and 
was  never  known  to  come  out  loser ;  he  was  said  to 
have  a  record  for  winning  a  prize  for  over-throwing 
a  leading,  hard-headed  black  champion  in  a  sparring 
match.” 

“Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  11,  1814,”  dated  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Allan  to  her  husband  —  which  noted  her 
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fears  at  the  landing'  made  by  the  British,  also  the 
trembling  of  her  hands.  A  later  letter  told  of  the  joy¬ 
ful  tidings  of  Peace  that  was  made  Dec.  28,  1814. 

About  this  time  the  Ellis  &  Allan  business  grew 
so  prosperous  that  they  began  to  think  of  opening  a 
branch  house  in  London.  Dr.  Jas.  A.  Harrison  stated, 
that  aside  from  their  dealing  in  the  famous  Virginia 
leaf,  “  Mr.  Allan  went  abroad  to  settle  an  estate,3  etc.” 
Of  this,  no  local  public  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  record  has 
been  found. 

Jan.  27,  1815,  dated  a  tailor  bill  of  $5  for  “mak¬ 
ing  suit  for  son  ” ;  also  another  bill  of  $7  for  “  duty 
on  a  “4  wheeled  carriage  —  a  coacher.”  Later  dated 
bills  noted  suit  and  lace  shoes  for  Edgar,  tuning 
piano,  etc. 

Early  in  May  Mr.  Allan  disposed  of  his  gun,  a  slave, 
and  household  effects  in  view  of  near  departure. 

A  letter4  —  Sept.  11,  1872  —  of  Mary  I.  Dixon, 
sister  of  Poe’s  childhood  love  Catherine  Elizabeth 
Poitiaux  —  noted  of  Poe  in  1815:  “We  had  been 
playmates”  —  and  she  remembered  “the  farewell 
dinner”  given  by  her  parents  to  the  Allan  family.  Of 
Poe  she  added :  “  .  .  .  In  the  nursery  we  played  at 
marrying  him  to  my  little  sister  whom  he  called  his 
‘sweetheart.’  He  was  sensitive  and  when  his  self¬ 
esteem  led  him  to  fancy  an  affront  —  when  none  was 
intended  —  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  in  doggerel 
lines,  spiced  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm.  I  recollect  hear¬ 
ing  him  repeat  Cassius’  famous  speech,  and  how  power¬ 
fully  his  flashing  eyes  and  mobile  mouth  expressed 
the  various  passions  of  scorn,  contempt  and  anger. 
I  have  his  face  before  my  mind’s  eye  now.” 
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From  various  purchases  and  personal  notes  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  Allan  furnished  his  own  provisions  for 
this  voyage.  Listed  among  the  bills  were  two  Murray’s 
Spelling-books,  a  Reader5  and  one  “Olive  Branch,” 
for  Edgar's  special  use.  From  the  Ellis  &  Allan 
Letter  Books  is  a  bill,  dated  June  15,  1815,  that  noted: 
“  Mr.  Allan  will  leave  us  in  a  day  or  two  for  Norfolk, 
where  he  will  embark  on  board  The  Lothaire  (Stone) 
for  Liverpool,  to  sail  next  week.”  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan,  Miss  Valentine  and  Edgar  left  Rich¬ 
mond  by  boat  for  Norfolk;  whence  Thursday,  June 
22nd,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  :  “Tomorrow  at  9  a.m.  we  ’ll  all 
go  down  to  the  Roads  to  take  our  Departure. — Frances 
&  Nancy  evince  much  fortitude,  it  has  been  a  severe 
trial  to  them.  Their  spirits  is  good.  Ned  cares  little 
about  it  poor  fellow.”  3.30  p.m.,  Friday,  Mr.  Allan 
added,  they  were:  “Off  the  Horse  Shoe  —  Frances 
&  Nancy  rather  squalish,  Edgar  and  myself  well.” 
At  5-3°  P-M-  he  concluded:  “We  are  now  abreast  of 
the  Light  House  &  are  off.  F.  and  Nancy  sick  Ed. 
and  myself  well.”  So  began  their  long  voyage  for 
over  a  month,  and  some  of  it  rough  enough  to  find 
Mr.  Allan,  careless  of  comfort,  occupying  his  state¬ 
room  floor.  Mr  R.  M.  Hogg  notes  from  listed  “Ar¬ 
rivals  at  Liverpool,  1815,  28th  &  29th  July  ‘The 
Lothaire’  (Capt.  Stone  from  Norfolk).” 

From  Liverpool,  July  29th,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  Mr. 
Ellis :  “  I  am  now  on  English  ground  after  an  absence 
of  20  years.  After  a  passage  of  34  days  all  well. 
F.  &  N.  very  sick  but  now  perfectly  Hearty.  Edgar 
was  a  little  sick  but  now  recovered.  Capt.  good  sea¬ 
man  but  too  close;  ...  We  got  here  yesterday  5  p.m. 
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Went  to  Lillyman’s  Hotel.  Been  getting'  the  baggage 
through  the  Custom  House;  I  have  now  finished. 
Bonaparte  is  now  at  Torkay  on  the  Bellerophen  — 
Bordeaux  has  surrendered  &  France,  submitted  to 
Louis  except  a  few  towns.”  Aug.  5th,  Mr.  Allan 
added,  “  Still  at  Liverpool.” 


The  Harbor,  Irvine,  Scotland 
Photograph  owned  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine 

Between  Aug.  5th  and  Sept.  21st,  1815,  Mr.  Allan 
and  family  visited  his  native  heath  in  Scotland.  From 
special  kindness  of  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg  of  Irvine,  Ayr¬ 
shire,  come  many  varied  glimpses  of  intense  interest 
of  the  Allan  family’s  visit  to  the  “  ancient  and  Royal 
Burgh  of  Irvine.”  It  was  so  “chartered  and  richly' 
revenued  to  present  day  to  the  town’s  ‘  common  good  ’ 
from  1297,  when  Bruce  capitulated  to  the  English.” 
Irvine  is  older  than  the  “Auld  toun  o’  Air”  and  re¬ 
sounds  the  fame  of  such  names  as  Burns;  John  Galt, 
the  novelist;  Montgomery,  the  Christian  poet  whom 
Poe  cauterized  as  “  Hell-fire  Montgomery  ”  ;  Dr.  Rob- 
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ertson,  the  poet-preacher;  Earl  of  Eglinton;  Henry 
Eckford,  of  U.  S.  Navy  renown,  and  others.  “Irvine,” 
said  Burns,  was  noted  for  “  honest  men  and  bonnie 
lassies,  and  after  his  1781  flax-dressing  experience 


John  Allan’s  Birthplace,  Irvine,  Scotland 

Pen  drawing  owned  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine 


and  Hogmany  carousal  —  not  a  stone’s  throw  from 
the  Allan  home  —  to  bring  in  the  New  Year,  “Burns 
left,  like  a  true  poet,  without  a  sixpence.”  The  Allan 
family  made  their  Irvine  visit  with  his  eldest  sister 
Mary,  in  the  old  two-story  Bridgegate  house,  his  birth¬ 
place.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  Kirkgate,  almost  op- 
12—1 
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posite  to  and  commanded  by  the  quaint  old  Town 
House  and  Tolbooth;  also  facing  cobbled-paved  High 
Street,  ending  at  and  commanded  by  the  “  Big  Kirk.” 
Next  door  to  the  Allan  house  once  lived  the  famous 
poet-preacher  Ur.  Robertson.  When  his  close  friend 


Town  House,  Irvine,  Scotland,  Showing  Allan  House 

Photograph  of  old  print  owned  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg 


Dr.  De  Ouincey,  of  whom  Poe  wrote- — looking  too 
like  a  broken-down  hook-canvasser  with  stock  in  trade 
beneath  his  arm  —  called  to  see  Dr.  Robertson,  his 
landlady  would  not  let  this  caller  in  to  rest  or  write 
a  note,  so  “  Dr.  De  Quincy  left  in  high  dudgeon  ”  and, 
adds  Mr.  Hogg,  “  it  pleases  me  to  say,  passing  on 
his  way  to  the  station,  the  Bridgegate  house  where 
Poe  visited  in  Irvine.”  Opposite  was  the  birthplace 
of  Henry  Eckford,  the  1812  constructor  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  also  Templeton’s  hook  shop  where  Burns 
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delighted  to  read  sheaves  of  old  song  sheets  displayed 
on  its  counters  ;  and  a  few  doors  from  the  Allan's  home 
was  the  book  and  printing  shop  of  Daniel  Macmillan, 
where  the  founder  of  that  New  York  and  London 
house  had  early  training  with  “  erratic  and  clever 
Maxwell  Dick.”  It  appears  that  John  Galt  the  novelist 
and  John  Allan,  both  born  in  1779,  and  Henry  Eck- 
ford  were  school-mates  at  the  “  Old  Grammar  School 
founded  by  James  VI.  from  revenues  of  the  White 
Friars  dispossessed  by  the  Reformation.  The  old 
school  entire,  stood  to  the  left  of  the  Old  Kirk  at  the 
head  of  picturesque  Kirk  Gate  which  novelist  Galt 
likened  to  ‘  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ’  because  of  its 
many  old  maids  there,  in  his  time.  Fascinating 
glimpses  of  Old  Irvine,  Galt  gave  in  ‘Annals  of  the 
Parish’ ;  and ‘the  Provost’  .  .  .  ‘Pawkie,’ of  the  book 
but  in  life,  deputy  Bailie  Fullerton,  years  later  pre¬ 
sented  Galt,  to  his  surprise,  the  freedom  of  the  town; 
noting  Galt  not  at  all,  but  said  his  father  —  well- 
known  to  Fullerton — was  ‘a  very  dacent  man.’”  Mr. 
Whitty  writes  that  Edgar  was  entered  at  the  Old 
Grammar  School  “but  balked  and  his  stay  was  brief.” 
Why  the  child  “balked”  will  be  referred  to  in  due 
time.  No  doubt  Mr.  Allan  and  his  sister  Mary  had 
much  to  talk  about  concerning  near  family  affairs; 
and  little  Edgar’s  personality  claimed  their  attention 
with  intermarriages — two  being  known  —  between 
the  Scotland  Poe  and  Allan  families.  Mr.  Hogg 
writes  that  some  Scotland  Poes  were  descended  from 
a  brother  of  David  Poe  of  Dring,  County  Cavan,  Ire¬ 
land,  whence  occurred  the  1740  famine  exodus  of 
many, — John  Poe  to  America;  his  cousins,  Captain 
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James  Poe  to  Irvine  and  David  to  Saltcoats,  Ayr¬ 
shire.  For  definite  points  Mr.  Hogg  verified  some 
items  from  the  Parochial  Register.6 

Mr.  Hogg  gives  rare  glimpses  of  conservative  Old 
Irvine  ;  noting  that  the  present-day  visitor  would  see 
many  ceremonial  customs  that  Allan  as  a  lad  and  Poe 
the  later  “  wee  laddie  ”  must  have  seen  in  their  times : 
“The  Marymass  Fair  of  Aug.,  held  from  the  14th  Cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Provost,  Magistres,  Carter’s  Society 
and  Trade's  representatives  all  march  in  procession  to 
the  Moor,  where  sports  are  held.  High  Street  is 
closed  to  traffic,  and  filled  up  for  days  with  booths, 
shows,  stands,  etc.,  when  all  the  town  comes  out  for 
its  high  holiday.  And  still  to  be  seen,  on  Sunday,  are 
the  Magistrates  and  Councillors  marching  from  the 
Town  Hall  to  the  Parish  Church  led  by  the  Town’s 
Officers  resplendent  in  their  red  coats,  and  carrying 
battle  axes,  their  forerunners  in  Office  had  borne  on 
Flodden’s  fatal  field.  After  Church  service  is  over, 
comes  the  quaint  ceremony  of  the  minister  ‘  bowing  to 
the  Council  ’  who  sit  in  state  in  the —  ‘  loft '  —  gallery, 
each  man  comfortable  in  his  old-fashioned  arm-chair, 
and  ‘ponderous  family  Bible  a  front  of  him.’”  All 
this,  and  the  beautiful  Eglinton  policies  in  terraces; 
commanding  Castle  of  ivied  towers,  turrets,  walls,  and 
its  Hall  of  Old  Armor  within  this  home  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomeries  for  six  hundred  years,  must  have  claimed 
little  Edgar’s  attention,  as  it  did  of  his  ancestors’  blood, 
by  a  far-away  drop,  through  Jane  McBride  his  great¬ 
grandmother’s  and  Peggy  Montgomerie’s  cousinship. 
In  1830  the  living,  moving,  picturesque  splendor  in  the 
pageantry  of  old  tournament  days  there,  attracted  the 
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attendance  of  later  Napoleon  III.  and  some  of  more 
eminence  at  that  time.  And  of  Irvine  Harbour  Mr. 
Hogg-  writes :  “  The  old  town  was  full  of  sailor  folk  in 
Poe’s  day.  He  breathed  in  their  atmosphere  of  ships, 
the  sea  and  its  lore  with  his  familiars,  the  old  returned 


Eglinton  Castle,  Irvine,  Scotland 
Over  six  hundred  years  the  home  of  the  Montgomeries,  distantly  related 
to  Poe  through  his  great-grandmother  Jane  McBride 
Photograph  owned  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine,  Scotland 


seamen ;  on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  and  listed  much  in 
his  retentive  mind  he  later  translated  into  his  sea-faring 
tales.”  The  laddie  was  said  to  have  centered  a  special 
delight  in  the  old  red  riding  carts  with  creaking 
wheels  of  Ayrshire.  Mr.  Whitty  notes,  Edgar  “most 
happy  in  one  of  them  sitting  beside  the  driver  in  his 
coarse  woolen  ‘  green  duffle  apron  ’  and  thick  nap, 
‘red  Kilmarnock  cap.'”  Also,  on  the  many  trips 
Allan  made  between  Irvine  and  Kilmarnock  little 
Edgar  invariably  went  with  him. 

When  William  Allan  lost  his  wife,  in  1782,  and  later 
failed  in  health  and  substance,  it  appears  that  his  chil- 
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dren  were  aided  by  their  uncle  William  Galt  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  He  set  up  his  niece  Nancy  Allan,  when 
quite  young',  in  a  small  shop.  Not  meeting  success 
she  asked  her  uncle  to  tide  her  over  with  $50.  This 
he  did  not  forget  to  deduct  from  the  marriage  portion 


Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scotland 

D.  0.  Hill,  Engraver  T.  L.  Grundy,  Artist 


he  gave  her  when  she  married  Allan  Fowlds,  seedsman 
of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  congratulated  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  in  an  1801  letter  from  William  Galt. 

As  a  born  book  lover  and  keen  observer,  the  many 
attractions  of  Irvine,  that  “  Auld  toun  o’  Air,”  in 
1815,  did  make  due  impressions  on  little  Edgar,  as  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  later  writings.  But  with  Mr.  Allan  and 
family  the  boy  was  soon  to  leave  by  the  old  Irvine 
road  of  seven  miles,  which  ended  in  Nelson  Street,  Kil¬ 
marnock,  most  unlike  its  Nelson  Street  of  today.  In 
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Poe's  time,  the  well-wooded  grounds  of  Kilmarnock 
House  closed  up  to  the  rear  of  Nelson  Street,  and  were 
open  to  Kilmarnock  River.  The  Lord  of  Kilmarnock 
House  was  executed  for  his  part  in  the  “  Rebellion  of 
’45.”  Its  avenue  of  old  trees  called  “  The  Lady’s 


Kilmarnock 

From  W.  H.  Bartlett’s  engraving  of  picture  by  J.  J.  Henchcliff,  1830. 
Page  21,  Vol.  I,  “Works  of  Burns,”  by  Allan  Cunningham 


Walk”  —  where  at  times  his  widow  spent  her  grief 
after  his  death  —  still  exists.  Mr.  Allan  and  family 
with  Edgar  made  a  two  weeks’  visit  with  his  younger 
sister,  Mrs.  Allan  Fowlds,  whose  modest  home  was 
next  door  to  Bailie  Brown’s  on  Nelson  Street,  in 
that  town.  Opposite  the  Fowlds’  home  was  Town¬ 
send  House,  where  lived  their  friends  the  Gregorys, 
“  who  had  vivid  recollections  of  Poe.”  Nelson  Street 
led  by  a  crooked  lane  to  Laigh  Kirk  where  the  great 
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McKinley  of  Burns’  day  preached  to  the  Cross.  In 
its  corner  stands  the  famous  book  shop  “Wee 
Johnnie’s,”  whence  came  the  noted  First  Edition  of 
Burns’  “  Poems,”  then  costing  less  than  a  dollar  and 
now  valued  at  $5000;  setting  a  pace  for  Poe’s  thin, 


Market  Cross,  Kilmarnock 


1827  issue  of  “Tamerlane,”  which  reached,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1919,  Anderson  Gallery  sale,  New  York,  the 
high  tide  point  of  $11,600.  However,  another  near 
neighbor  of  the  Fowlds’  family  was  a  Mr.  William 
Anderson,  worthy  Session-Clerk  of  Kilmarnock, 
whose  son  James  —  who  died  in  1887,  aged  eighty- 
four —  perfectly  remembered,  when  thirteen,  meeting 
and  playing  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who,  at  six,  was 
said  to  be  “quick-witted,  precocious,  much  made  of 
by  his  friends  and  liked  his  own  way.”  Much  has 
been  written  of  “Poe’s  weak  will”;  but  from  earliest 
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years  strong  will  was  one  of  the  dominating-  forces 
of  a  character  which  was  pitted  against  a  hyper¬ 
sensitive  nervous  organism,  depleted  by  various  merci¬ 
less  causes  that  produced  in  time  effects  beyond  the 
power  of  mortal  “will”  to  combat.  It  was  this 


At  the  Right,  the  Home  of  Allan  Fowlds,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland 
Where  Poe  visited  in  1815 
From  photograph  owned  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine,  Scotland 


malady  that  with  unconscious  accuracy  Mrs.  Clemm 
called  Poe’s  “spells,”  and  that  he  himself  never  under¬ 
stood,  but  keenly  realized  the  truth  that  their  visitations 
transformed  his  entire  nature  into  exactly  what  it  was 
not.  It  was  this  inherited  nerve  exhaustion,  not  a 
toper’s  taste  of  liquor,  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  —  child, 
youth  and  man  —  fought  with  an  heroic  strength  of 
will  wholly  unknown  to  most  of  his  harshest  critics, 
until,  with  sharp  adversity  and  stimulants  that  did 
not  help,  they  won  their  ghastly  day  against  his  piti- 
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lessly  drugged  brain,  Oct.  7,  1849.  God  alone  knows 
the  cost  of  such  torment,  struggle  and — to  the  worldly 
wise — failure!  But  the  soul's  sovereignty  can  no 
otherwise  be  judged  than  by  Him  whose  breath  is  the 
life  of  man ! 

The  Fowlds’  home  of  that  day  exists  now  only  in 
pictures,  for  on  its  site  stands  Kilmarnock  Standard 
Printing  Building. 

Mr.  Hogg  writes  that  there  are  many  traditions  as 
to  Poe  being  a  pupil  of  the  Old  Grammar  School, 
Irvine.  Mr.  Whitty  finds  these  stories  have  basic 
fact  through  the  reminiscences  of  James  Galt,  adopted 
son  of  William  Galt  of  Richmond.  It  seems  Mr. 
Allan  intended  to  leave  little  Edgar  with  his  sister, 
whom  the  child  called  “Aunt  Mary,”  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  but  when  finally  leaving  the  old  town  for  Lon¬ 
don,  Mrs.  Allan,  Aunt  Nancy  and  their  boy  refused 
to  be  parted,  so  it  was  arranged  be  should  be  with 
them  through  this  pleasure  trip  to  end  at  London; 
and  thence  to  return  with  young  Galt  —  to  be  of  their 
party  —  to  Irvine  and  its  Old  Grammar  School. 
After  their  two  weeks’  visit  at  Kilmarnock,  Mr.  Allan 
and  family  were  off  to  Greenock,  Scotland.  Thence  to 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  folk  he  wrote  :  “Arrived  about  H/2 
hours  ago.  On  ac’t  of  France  and  Allies  not  much 
about  business,  —  Frances  says  she  would  like  the 
Land  o  Cakes  better  if  it  were  warmer  &  less  rain 
—  at  present  she  is  bewildered  with  wonder.  Edgar 
says,  *  Pa,  say  something  for  me,  say  I  was  not  afraid 
coming  across  the  sea.’  Kept  Thomas  for  him. 
Edgar’s  love  to  Rosa  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie.”  Poe’s 
critics  said  he  lacked  courage  and  resolution.  That 
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Edgar  Poe  from  earliest  childhood  was  fearless,  this 
message  from  across  the  sea  and  other  records  affirm ; 
also  that  his  delight  in  constant  change  of  scene  and 
people  as  strongly  attest  made  no  change  in  his  young 
heart  for  home  and  home  folk.  “Thomas”  must  have 
been  a  colored  servitor  in  the  Allan  family. 

At  Blake’s  Hotel,  London,  Oct.  io,  1815,  Mr. 
Allan  wrote  Mr.  Ellis :  “  Arrived  here  the  7th,  from 
Kilmarnock  by  way  of  Greenock,  Glasgow,  Edinboro’, 
New  Castle  &  Sheffield.”  The  17th  he  added  that 
Mrs.  Allan  “  kept  her  room  with  a  bad  cold  and  the 
rest  are  well.”  Oct.  30th,  1815,  Mr.  Allan  gave  a 
charming  pen-picture  of  a  cozy,  comfortable  family 
evening.  It  portrays  Mr.  Allan  at  his  happy  best  by 
“  a  snug  fire  in  a  wee  little  sitting-room  in  47  South¬ 
ampton  Row,  west  side  7  doors  south  of  Russell 
Square,  I  have  lodgings  for  the  present.  Frances  and 
Nancy  are  sewing,  Edgar  is  reading  a  little  story 
book.  I  feel  in  quite  comfortable  mood  for  writing. 
Have  no  acquaintances  yet.  6  guineas  a  week  fur¬ 
nished.  I  have  agreed  to  six  months.  I  have  no 
counting-room.  Everything  high  —  it  alarms  Frances. 
She  has  a  lively  appetite.  I  think  London  will  agree 
with  her.”  His  own  weak  knee  was  noted  as  “  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  wet  weather.”  Mr.  Allan  was  then  doing 
well  financially ;  one  business  transaction  alone  brought 
him  about  $18,000  profit  and  he  felt  justified  before 
very  long  in  renting  47  Southampton  Row,  Russell 
Square,  London,  from  Miss  Martha  Hows,  at  $125 
per  quarter,  until  mid-summer,  1817,  then  he  moved 
his  family  to  No.  39  in  the  same  street.  Mr.  Allan’s 
search  for  his  “counting  house”  resulted  in  locating 
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his  business  office  at  No.  18  Basinghall  Street  “in  the 
rear  of  Guildhall,”  writes  Mr.  Hogg.  The  firm  was 
first  noted  as  Allan  &  Ellis  in  the  1817  Post  Office 
Directory  and  so  continued  until  the  1820  Directory 
gave  it  as  “  Allan  ”  only.  Dr.  Lewis  Chase  gives  defi- 


Montague  House — British  Museum 


nite  items,  and  musings  on  Mr.  Allan’s  business  being 
so  near  Guildhall,  and  Edgar  —  at  six  years  of  age  — 
an  intensely  interested  spectator  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
procession  with  its  Gog  and  Magog  giants  and  other 
brilliant  attractions  in  its  train  fascinating  to  the 
child’s  eyes.  Also  the  curious,  artistic  and  rare  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  British  Museum  in  fine  old  Montague 
House  —  not  far  from  the  Allan’s  Southampton  Row 
home  —  then  claimed  the  boy’s  enraptured  attention 
of  many  visits.  That  these  glimpses  were  utilized 
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for  the  youthful  poet’s  drastic  1827  research  work 
there,  for  his  scholarly  notings  in  “  Tamerlane  ”  and 
“  A1  Aaraaf  ”  are  of  later  records  concerning  this  prob¬ 
able  great-grandson  of  Lord  Montague’s  daughter  who 
was  said  to  have  married  the  actor,  William  Smith. 
On  page  99  of  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Thompson’s  1920  reprint 
of  Quarles  Quickens’  1842  written  “English  Notes,” 
appears  Poe’s  double  date  recollection  of  the  British 
Museum.  He  noted  it  “  a  very  large  old  fashioned 
structure,  formerly  a  private  mansion  house.”  And 
he  made  special  mention  of  its  “  fine  reading  room, 
and  an  immense  library  of  printed  books”;  Poe’s 
1827  “scholarly  notings”  there  obtained  most  Po- 
esque  expression  in  Blackwood’s  in  1847.  Poe  later 
referred  to  these  notings  as  being  refused  in  America 
with  the  crudest  of  rudest  negatives. 

Poe  also  made  “English  Notes”  mention  of  other 
London  sights,  including  his  Westminster  Abbey  visit 
in  connection  with  his  own  “  single  copy  ”  of  “  The 
British  Poets”  there,  by  Dr.  John  Aikin,  whose  per¬ 
sonality  was  very  familiar  to  little  Edgar  during  his 
Manor  House  school-days  spent  close  by  Dr.  Aikin’s 
Stoke  Newington  home  —  according  to  the  Hon.  R. 
M.  Hogg.  Certainly  the  bright  boy  saw  England’s 
Old  Westminster  Abbey  where  not  far  from  the  royal 
tombs  there  rested  —  all  unconscious  to  the  child  — 
“  famous  Dr.  Sami.  Arnold,”  one  of  his  own  mother’s 
family.  From  Arnold’s  North  Aisle  honored  home  to 
her  own,  “close  to  the  Eastern  wall”  of  Old  St.  John’s 
burial  ground,  Richmond,  Va.,  there  was  a  far  flood 
span  to  an  ebb-tide  cry!  Little  Edgar’s  eager  interest 
in  the  Tower  of  London  no  doubt  added  much  to  Mr. 
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Allan’s  pleasure,  as  did  all  these  visitations.  Perhaps 
too  many  at  once  caused  him,  Nov.  7th,  1815,  to 
write :  “  We  are  all  sick  with  colds.  Doctor  says  we 
must  all  have  a  seasoning.  Nancy,  also  poor  Frances, 
confined  to  her  room.”  Nov.  20th,  Mr.  Allan  added: 
“  I  told  you  I  would  stay  here  3  years,  this  to  remove 
Mrs.  A’s  reluctance.  You  may  count  on  5,  with¬ 
out  accident.  Expense  of  establishment  too  heavy 
for  a  shorter  period.”  Through  Mr.  Edward  V.  Val¬ 
entine  comes  a  letter  from  Mary  Fowlds,  Mr.  Allan's 
niece,  to  him,  dated  “Greenock,  Nov.  11,  1815-  It 
noted  his  wish  that  she  “should  have  a  sweetheart.” 
At  her  writing  time  sweethearts  “  would  be  lumber 
to  her,  but  she  had  no  intention  of  being  “  an  old 
maid.”  She  hoped  “  Miss  Valentine  ”  had  “  a  beau  to 
make  a  husband  of  by  this  time,”  and  trusted,  “  when 
she  is  served,  she  will  send  down  a  gross  or  two  as 
they  are  a  scarce  commodity  here.”  With  more  pleas¬ 
antry  were  recorded  family  affairs  —  her  school  and 
her  mother’s  puddings — -and  she  concluded  with  :  All 
the  family  join  me  in  love  to  you,  Mrs.  Allan,  Miss 
Valentine  and  little  Edgar.  I  am  my  dear  uncle  your 
affectionate  niece  Mary  Fowlds.  This  letter  s  love, 
sent  to  “little  Edgar,”  Nov.  11,  1815,  localized  him 
then  in  London. 

As  to  Edgar’s  return  to  Irvine  for  its  Old  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Mr.  Whitty  notes,7  from  James  Galt, 
that  in  vain  were  the  pleadings  “not  to  go”  made  by 
the  boy,  his  foster-mother  and  Aunt  Nancy.  Yet  Mr. 
Allan  knew  the  school  was  excellent  and  thought  the 
child  would  settle  down  and  be  satisfied  when  once 
from  home  folk.  But  from  the  start,  Edgar 
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was  most  unwilling  and,  said  Galt,  “kept  up  an  un¬ 
ceasing  fussing  all  the  way  over.”  It  must  have  been 
late  in  1815  when  they  reached  Irvine.  Mr.  Whitty 
adds  of  Poe:  ‘‘His  Aunt  Mary,  as  he  called  Miss 
Allan,  sent  him  to  school,  but  there  he  sulked  and  no 
manner  of  coaxing  or  threats  could  induce  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  studies.” 

In  1840,  Poe  wrote:  “Since  the  sad  experience  of 
my  school-boy  days  to  this  present  writing,  I  have 
seen  little  to  sustain  the  notion  held  by  some  folks, 
that  school  boys  are  the  happiest  of  all  mortals.”  8  A 
very  definite  and  good  reason  for  the  child's  unhappi¬ 
ness  when  at  the  Old  Grammar  School,  Irvine,  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Hogg’s  traditional  notes  by,  — 
in  those  bygone  days  that  knew  not  modern  toilet 
conveniences,  very  necessary  bed-room  vessels  went 
by  Poe’s  name  with  the  French  pronunciation  of  the 
silent  “t”  in  pot.  Added  to  this  disagreeable  fact 
was  its  local  Scotch  cognomen  of  “chantie,”  also 
probably  from  the  French  “chanter.”  Most  school¬ 
boys  delight  in  tormenting  their  fellows.  The  quick¬ 
witted  Ayrshire  lads  were  no  exception  to  this  rule ; 
and  from  alert  association  of  ideas  throughout  that 
district,  all  boys  named  Poe  invariably  suffered  real 
persecution  in  being  hailed,  on  their  appearance,  as 
“Chantie  Poe!  Chantie  Poe!!”  To  a  child  of  little 
Edgar’s  acute  nervous  temperament  and  refined  sen¬ 
sibilities  such  a  nick-name  was  daily  torture,  which 
branded  in  his  brain  for  “William  Wilson”  these 
words :  “  The  fair  page  before  me  need  not  be  sul¬ 
lied  with  my  real  appellation.”  Farther  on  Poe 
added :  “  I  always  felt  aversion  to  my  uncourtly  pat- 
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ronymic  and  its  very  common  if  not  plebeian  prae- 
nomen.  The  words  were  venom  to  my  ears.”  And 
as  his  own  name  so  proved  with  the  youthful  Scotch 
treatment  noted,  it  was  quite  enough  to  make  any 
nervous  child  “irritable.”  Under  such  conditions 


Dr.  J.  Lockhart  Brown 

Rector  of  Grammar  School,  Frome,  Scotland,  when  Poe  was  sent  there, 
and  First  Rector  of  Irvine  Royal  Academy 
Photograph  owned  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Irvine,  Scotland 


little  Edgar  was  most  unhappy  in  his  school-life  and 
in  his  Aunt  Mary’s  home  at  Irvine.  It  is  said  that  “  he 
sulked,  and  no  manner  of  coaxing  or  threats  could 
induce  him  to  attempt  any  studies.”  Concerning 
failure  to  give  the  foregoing  facts  assailing  a  child’s 
hypersensitive  nature,  or  stating  the  irritable  effects 
and  omitting  their  valid  cause,  appears  to  he  defence- 
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less  injustice  to  one  of  the  little  ones  of  earth,  and 
"of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  The  “not  fit 
to  print"  dicta  seems  sure  of  no  hearing  before  the 
Almighty's  Bar  of  His  Last  Judgment  Day.  Edgar 
soon  began  to  talk  bravely  about  returning  to  Lon- 


Old  Grammar  School,  Irvine,  Scotland 
Photograph  owned  by  R.  M.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Irvine 


don  alone.  Mr.  Whitty  writes  that  Edgar’s  “  Aunt 
Mary  feared  he  might  carry  out  this  threat  and  she  had 
young  Galt  remain  at  her  home  on  guard.  He  slept 
in  the  same  room  with  Edgar  in  the  old  Bridgegate 
House;  and  Galt  was  impressed  with  the  little  fellow’s 
old-fashioned  talk,  self-reliance  and  total  absence  of 
fear  then,  and  up  to  the  time  he  left  John  Allan’s 
home.” 

13—1 
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From  1 8 1 1  and  during  Edgar's  attendance,  James 
Lockart  Brown,  LL.D.,  was  Rector  of  the  Old  Gram¬ 
mar  School  and,  like  Carlyle  and  Irving,  taught  at 
Kirkcaldy.  He  lectured  on  Astronomy,  and  when  — 
in  1823  —  he  left  Irvine,  where  he  was  popular,  for 


School  Desks  and  Benches  in  Old  Grammar  School,  Irvine,  Scot¬ 
land,  when  Poe  Was  a  Pupil 

In  use  1917,  Bank  Street  School,  —  R.  M.  Hogg,  Head  Master.  Pupils 
studying  “The  Gold-Bug”  by  E.  A.  Poe 


Greenock,  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  Latin- 
inscribed  silver  snuff-box.9  The  snuff-taking  habit 
and  his  portrait  —  a  rare  Poe  tribute  from  Mr.  R.  M. 
Hogg — suggest  that  Dr.  Brown,  with  Rector  Bransby 
and  Dr.  George  Gaskin,  Pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Stoke 
Newington,  all  in  real  life  shared,  by  flittings  between 
facts  and  fiction,  in  Poe’s  whimsical  pen-picture  of 
“Dr.  Bransby,”  the  Rector  of  Stoke  Newington 
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Manor  House  School,  as  given  in  “  William  Wilson.” 
Certainly  Poe’s  description  of  that  school,  in  some 
points,  calling  it  “cottage  built,”  and  —  “It  was 
very  long,  narrow  and  dismally  low,  .  .  .  crossing  and 
recrossing  in  endless  irregularity  were  innumerable 
benches  and  desks,  black,  ancient  and  time-worn,  piled 
desperately  with  bethumbed  books,”  etc.,  —  all  this 
seems  more  like  the  Old  Grammar  School  of  Irvine 
than  the  Manor  House  School  of  Stoke  Newington. 
Of  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hogg  writes:  “  When  he  fell  in 
with  a  clever  boy,  he  was  sure  to  say :  ‘  I  should  like 
to  see  his  mother.’”  Mr.  Hogg  adds:  “He  was  in 
some  respects  a  terror  to  the  boys  and  should  he 
pass  them  playing  in  the  street,  there  was  a  hurried 
whisper,  —  ‘  There ’s  Broon  !  ’  And  Scottish  lads,  so 
prone  to  nick-names,  from  the  master’s  excited  man¬ 
ner  of  walking  in  the  street,  with  the  school  key  in  his 
hand,  and  breaking  the  air  with  his  clenched  fist,  ob¬ 
tained  their  nick-naming  him,  ‘  Peter  box  the  Wind,’ 
varied  at  times  by  ‘  Peter  Punch  the  Wind.’  ”  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Whitty  notes,  “  Poe  showed  no  inclination 
to  become  satisfied  ”  with  his  Irvine  school  life,  and 
no  doubt  transferred  his  troubles  to  his  Aunt  Mary 
and  made  life  as  unpleasant  for  her  as  for  himself,  to 
the  extent  that  “  she  finally  packed  up  his  ‘  duds,’  said 
Galt,  and  sent  him  back  to  London.” 

Concerning  Miss  Mary  Allan,  Mr.  Hogg  writes, 
that  when  Irvine  bought  Bridgegate  house  and  re¬ 
moved  it  for  town  improvement,  she  went  to  Seagate 
house,  where  had  dwelt  Dr.  Mackenzie,  physician  of 
Burns  and  of  the  Richmond  family  of  Mackenzies. 
Miss  Allan  was  a  great  favorite  with  Dr.  Robertson 
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the  poet-preacher,  who  was  very  fond  of  reciting  long 
passages  from  Poe.  The  Old  Grammar  School  at¬ 
tendance  steadily  outgrew  its  limitations  until  July 
3rd,  1816;  then  the  pupils  marched  with  due  ceremony 
to  the  new  school,  on  Irvine  Moor,  styled  Irvine  Royal 
Academy,  where  traditions  strongly  credit  Poe  as  at¬ 
tending  in  1820  for  a  brief  time. 

Jan.  19.  1816,  Mr.  Allan  wrote:  “All  well”;  but 
the  23rd  he  noted  Mrs.  Allan  as  “complaining.” 
Her  frail  health  may  have  decided  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan 
to  place  little  Edgar,  probably  at  home  or  coming 
home,  at  some  near  boarding  school ;  for  Professor 
Killis  Campbell,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  in  his  ex¬ 
haustive  Poe  research  in  various  directions,  discovered 
among  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.,  Library  of  Congress,  a 
six  months’  bill  for  [£]  12.  2.  o.,  on  the  reverse  of 
which  appeared  “  Masr.  Allan's  School  Acct.  School 
recommences  Monday,  22nd  July.”  With  the  bill,  on  a 
slip  of  paper  is  the  receipt  dated  July  6,  1816,  signed 
by  George  Dubourg.  On  the  Allan  &  Ellis  Cash¬ 
book  of  the  same  date  is  entered,  “  pd  Miss  Dubourgs 
a/c  for  Edgar  [£]  12.  2.  o.”  Several  letters  in  Ellis 
&  Allan  MSS.,  Library  of  Congress,  noted  Geo. 
Dubourg  was  book-keeper  and  copyist  for  Allan  & 
Ellis,  18  Basing'hall  Street,  London;  also,  a  brother  of 
the  Misses  Dubourg  who  kept  this  boarding  school, 
146  Sloane  Street,  near  the  South  Kensington  Mu¬ 
seum  and  just  off  Sloane  Square,  Chelsea. 

“Dec.  28,  1816,” 10  entry  in  Allan  &  Ellis  Cash¬ 
book  was,  “pd  Miss  Dubourgs  [£]  23.  16.  o”;  also 
noted  Edgar  as  their  pupil  the  following  six  months; 
another  entry,  “  18.  Dec.,  1817,”  for  “Edgar’s  school 
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a/c  —  [£]  24-  16.  o.,”  does  not  name  this  school,  but 
Professor  Campbell  thinks  the  near,  same  amount 
would  indicate  that  Edgar  continued  his  studies  in 
Sloane  Street  down  to  the  middle  of  1817.  Several 
items  of  the  bill,  such  as  “separate  Bed”  and  “  Serv- 


Axlan’s  Design  for  His  London  Business  Sign 
Owned  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  C.  Painter 

ants,”  suggest  that  little  Edgar  enjoyed  special  privi¬ 
leges.  From  exhaustive  research  made  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Chase  —  given  access  to  the  poor-rate  books  —  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  1816  school  of  the  Misses  Dubourg, 
146  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  was  a  small  ordinary-type 
of  private  house  built  in  the  early  1800’s,  and  removed 
in  1885.  Courteously  aided  by  the  town  clerk  of  Chel¬ 
sea,  Dr.  Chase  located  Francis  Dubourg  at  146  Sloane 
Street,  from  1816  to  1822.  Beneath  his  name  ap¬ 
peared  “  Mary  A.  Brooke,”  indicating  there  were  two 
tenants  of  this  house.  Very  likely  Francis  Dubourg’s 
son  George,  clerking  for  Allan  &  Ellis,  commended 
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his  sister’s  school  to  Mr.  Allan  for  Edgar.  Because 
Poe  with  equal  freedom  blended  facts  and  fancies  in 
his  writings,  it  seems  one,  at  least,  of  these  two  sister- 
teachers  had  her  full  name  “  Pauline  Dubourg,”  the 
laundress,  written  into  his  fiction  of  “  The  Murders  in 


Sloane  Square  and  Street,  Chelsea,  London 

Showing  site  of  146  Sloane  Street,  School  of  the  Misses  Dubourg  that 
Poe  attended  from  about  April,  1816,  to  December,  1817.  trom 
rare  old  map-copy 

Owned  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine,  Scotland 

the  Rue  Morgue,”  in  Grahams  Magazine  for  April, 
1841 ;  it  is  not  unlikely  such  characters,  although  ab¬ 
stractions,  were  more  or  less  true  to  life. 

Returning  to  the  order  of  narrative  time:  From  a 
February,  1816,  letter  of  Josiah  Ellis  to  Mr.  Allan’s 
Richmond  partner,  it  is  learned  that  Mrs.  Allan  was 
not  over-pleased  with  London ;  also,  that  she  fell  up- 
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stairs.  An  April  2,  1816,  letter  from  Mr.  William 
Galt  at  Richmond  concluded  with,  “  Please  remember 
me  to  Mrs.  A.,  Miss  Nancy  and  Edgar.”  May  18th, 
one  of  the  boy’s  Richmond  playmates,  C.  E.  Poitiaux, 
wrote  :  “  Give  my  love  to  Edgar  and  tell  him  I  want 


Site  or  the  Misses  Dubourg’s  School,  146  Sloane 
Street,  Chelsea,  London 

Poe  attended  from  early  April,  1816,  to  December,  1817.  School-site 
marked  by  X  between  Holy  Trinity  Church  and  Parr’s  Bank 
From  a  photograph  owned  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 


to  see  him  very  much.  .  .  .  f  expect  Edgar  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  such  a  large  City  as  London  — 
tell  him  Josephine  and  all  the  children  want  to  see 
him." 

Now  and  then  letters  passed  between  Mr.  Allan  and 
his  Scotland  family.  One,  of  June  1st,  from  Mr. 
Fowlds,  sent  “love  to  Mrs.  Allan,  Miss  Nancy  and 
little  Edgar.”  June  1st,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  Mr.  Ellis  a 
long  business  letter  which  concluded  with  —  “I  really 
ought  to  say  a  good  deal  of  my  family  but  I  really 
cannot.”  A  July  7th  letter  from  Mr.  Galt  at  Rich- 
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monel  noted  Mr.  Allan’s  business  affairs,  gave  advice 
and  sent  “  respects  to  Mrs.  A.,  Miss  N.  and  Edgar. 

Dr.  Neil  Arnott — later  physician  to  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Spanish  Embassy,  who  lived  at  No.  38  Bedford 
Square,  not  far  from  the  Southampton  Row  home  of 
Mr.  Allan — suggested  he  was  proud  of  Edgar  and  took 
pleasure  in  showing  him  the  sights  of  London  and  re¬ 
lating  local  traditions,  all  of  which  the  boy’s  busy  brain 
absorbed  with  eager  interest.  Dr.  Lewis  Chase  noted 
that  fine  old  Montague  House,  then  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  was  but  three  minutes’  walk  back  of  the  Allan 
home.  Dr.  Chase  adds:  “  I  like  to  think  of  Poe  in  the 
British  Museum  gazing  rapturously  on  ‘many  a  quaint 
and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore,’  as  he  took  the 
greatest  vow  of  his  life,  devotion  to  letters.”  And 
with  its  art  attractions  added,  perhaps  this  shrine  of 
mental  equipments  did  claim  more  of  Edgar's  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  tower  of  London  and  its  palaces. 

July  17,  1816,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  his  uncle  William 
Galt  that  Mrs.  Allan  “  complains  a  little  but  Nancy  and 
Edgar  enjoy  excellent  health  and  desire  their  united 
respects  to  you.”  August  letters  of  Mr.  Allan  noted 
his  wife’s  frail  health  and  her  desire  to  return.  One, 
of  Aug.  31st,  told  Mr.  Ellis:  “Nancy  weighs  146, 
Frances  104,  myself  157  —  Edgar,  as  thin  as  a  razor.” 
Mr.  Allan  added  his  promise  to  take  “  Mrs.  Allan  to 
Cheltenham  a  few  weeks  for  country  air.”  Sept.  9th, 
Mr.  Galt  wrote  he  was  sorry  as  to  Mrs.  Allan's  frail 
health;  glad  that  Miss  Nancy,  Edgar  and  the  Scot¬ 
land  family  were  well,  and  sent  “  Best  wishes  for  all 
three.” 

With  equal  frequency  and  concern  for  others  did 
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Mr.  Galt  inquire  for  little  Edgar,  notwithstanding  his 
known  desire  for  an  Allan  grand-nephew  named  for 
himself.  In  this  connection,  suggestions  made  by  some 
Poe  biographers  as  to  probable  objections  Mr.  Galt 
might  have  to  the  possibility  of  his  fortune  going, 
through  adoption,  to  Poe,  known  letters  of  William 
Galt  fail  to  affirm  any  such  feeling'  on  his  part.  Mr. 
Allan's  answer  to  the  Richmond,  March,  1818,  letter  of 
Poe’s  first  school-master,  William  Ewing,  which  noted 
"  Edgar  is  a  fine  Boy,"  etc.,  clears  the  family  atmos¬ 
phere  as  to  their  estimate  of  the  child ;  and  it  seemed  to 
remain  clear  until  clouded  by  Mr.  Allan  himself  about 
1824.  To  Mr.  Galt,  Oct.  2,  1816,  Mr.  Allan  wrote 
the  cheering  news:  “Frances  is  beginning  to  enjoy 
much  better  health  and  better  reconciled  to  Eng. 
Nancy  is  quite  fat  —  Edgar  is  growing  and  of  course 
thin  and  your  H’ble  Servant  as  hard  as  a  light-wood 
knot  —  we  get  fine  Table  Beer,  now  and  then  a  good 
glass  of  Port.”  Nov.  22  was  added:  “  F.  N.  &  E.  are 
all  well  and  desire  their  love  to  you.  Nancy  says 
she  '11  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you  and  will  soon 
trouble  you  with  a  scrawl.”  Dec.  7th,  Mr.  Allan  noted  : 
“Frances  complaining  as  usual.  Nancy,  Edgar  and 
myself  quite  well.”  Jan.  13th,  1817,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Galt  and  closed  with :  “  Mrs.  A.  Miss  N.  and  Edgar 
send  their  kindest  regards.” 

Jan.  14,  1817,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  Mr.  Ellis  this  good 
news:  “Our  property  should  now  be  worth  140,000 
Dollars.”  It  appears  that  mid-summer,  1817, 11  Mr. 
Allan  and  family  moved  from  what  now  numbers  83, 
to  99  Southampton  Row,  but  then  numbered  47  to  39 
of  that  street.  Old  39  still  exists  under  the  roofage 
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of  The  Bedford  and  West  Central  Hotel,  owned  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  Poe’s  day  Southampton 
Row  fringed  localities  of  fashion  and  fortune  in  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Russell  Squares,  and  in  itself  was  teeming 
with  fascinating  traditions,  some  of  which  Poe  trans- 


SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON 

No.  39,  Center  house.  No.  47 —  same  construction  but  just  off 
this  picture  —  where  Poe  lived  with  Allan  family,  1817-1820 


lated  into  his  later  brilliant  pages.  Dr.  Chase  notes 
quarterly  rental  of  No.  39,  five  doors  south  of  Russell 
Square,  £25.  4.  o.,  or  about  $100,  -f-  rate  taxes,  etc., 
$150,  paid  by  Mr.  Allan  as  sub-tenant  of  Misses  M.  C. 
and  M.  A.  Hows,  they  also  being  sub-tenants  of 
Charles  Bleeks  from  1817  to  1820;  and  that  the  house 
was  empty  some  years  after  it  was  vacated  by  Mr. 
Allan. 
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By  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Valentine  is  noted  a  letter 
dated  Aug.  22,  1817,  10  Mr.  Allan  at  his  18  Basing- 
liall  Street  business  address,  from  his  sister  Mary.  In 
it  was :  “  I  hope  Mrs.  Allan’s  health  is  improved  by 
the  change  of  air,  and  a  few  dips  in  the  sea  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  it.”  Sept.  17th  found  Mrs.  Allan 
“better  but  not  hearty”  from  the  “sea  air”  at  Chel¬ 
tenham,  where  she  must  have  taken  Edgar,  as  a  bill  of 
that  place  included  a  dinner  “  order  for  child,”  and 
as  she  there  wrote  Mr.  Allan :  “  I  thank  you  my  dear 
husband  to  procure  today  19  yds  of  bombazine  and 
two  pairs  of  black  silk  stockings,”  indicated  Mr.  Allan 
had  left  his  family  at  this  sea  resort  for  a  while. 
Certainly  Mr.  Allan's  devotion  to  his  frail  wife  at  this 
time,  his  generous  care  of  his  Richmond  charge,  Edwin 
Collier,  as  well  as  little  Edgar,  together  with  other  de¬ 
mands  then  on  his  mind,  time  and  purse,  show  him  to 
have  been  a  kind-hearted,  well-meaning  man.  More 
evidence  on  this  score  is  covered  by  Record  Rolls  dated 
June  20,  1818  —  found  by  Mr.  Hogg  —  in  which  John 
Allan,  Merchant,  Basinghall  Street,  London,  with 
others,  became  guardian  for  the  estate,  £3000,  and 
persons  of  John  Frederick,  John  Christian,  Esther, 
William  and  Sophie  Huber — dnfants. 

Cheltenham  air  must  have  helped  Mrs.  Allan,  for  no 
trouble  is  recorded  of  her  until  June  23,  1818. 

Entry  of  “Aug.  28,  1817,  —  By  John  Allan,  for 
Edgar’s  School  a/c  £24.  16.,”  was  made  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  office-book  of  Allan  &  Ellis;  but  to  whom  paid 
does  not  appear,  yet  the  near  amount  to  the  Misses  Du- 
bourg  for  school-bill  of  prior  date,  indicates  it  was  paid 
to  them.  It  is  of  comment  that  Poe  the  man  never  by 
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name  referred  to  his  schooldays  with  the  Misses 
Dubourg,  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  London.  Perhaps 
it  was  of  these  days  that  Mr.  Whitty  notes :  “  F.  W. 
Thomas  stated  that  Poe  told  him  that  his  schooldays 
in  London  were  sad,  lonely  and  unhappy.”  This  may 


Daniel  Defoe’s  House,  Stoke  Newington,  1724 
Old  print  drawn  by  T.  H.  Crawford 

have  caused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  to  place  Edgar  at 
the  Manor  House  School,  Stoke  Newington.  Its  Rec¬ 
tor,  Rev.  John  Bransby,  seemed  to  have  no  very  high 
estimate  of  the  child’s  prior  instruction.  It  is  Mr. 
Allan’s  due  to  say  no  better  selection  could  have  been 
made  than  the  Manor  House  School  of  Stoke  New¬ 
ington.  This  attractive  old  town  echoed  with  mem¬ 
ories,  both  royal  and  noble,  of  Henry  VIII.,  Anne 
Boleyn,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Its 
literary  claims  were  such  names  as  Daniel  Defoe,  the 
friend  of  boys  the  world  over;  Poe’s  friend,  Dr.  John 
Aikin;  Isaac  Watts,  painter  and  writer  of  hymns,  also 
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of  “Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite."  etc.;  Samuel 
Ro  gers,  the  banker-poet  and  others. 


The  Rev.  John  Bransby 
From  photograph  of  painting  by  J.  Rutland 
Owned  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 

From  statistical  tributes  of  high  authorities  come 
records  of  rare  interest  concerning  Stoke  Newington,12 
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four  miles  north  of  Bloomsbury,  the  Manor  House 
School,  its  Rector,  Rev.  John  Bransby,  and  Poe  the 
boy,  who,  for  obvious  reasons  of  prior  mention,  went 
by  the  name  of  Edgar  Allan  there.  Dr.  Bransby  by 
courtesy  —  including  Poes  ‘  William  Wilson  pen- 


George  Gaskin,  D.D. 

Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Stoke  Newington 
Photograph  sent  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 


Rector  of  the  Manor  House  School  and  cousin  of  the 
eminent  surgeon,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  —  was  born  in 
Suffolk,  1784.  Young  Bransby  began  his  residence  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  England,  Oct.  15, 1801 ; 
received  B.A.  degree  in  1805,  in  which  year  he  mar¬ 
ried,  and  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  priest  in  1807.  In  July,  1808,  he  ob- 
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tained  M.A.  degree  from  St.  Johns.  The  Rev.  John 
Bransby  is  of  first  record  in  Stoke  Newington  Vestry 
Minutes,  April  7,  1806.  His  resignation,  July  3, 
1825,  dated  his  last  record  in  that  “rare  old  town.” 
Of  it  he  always  spoke  with  affectionate  warmth,  as 


St.  Mary’s  Rectory,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  England 

Photograph  of  old  print  sent  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 


if  “looking  back  upon  a  bright  spot  in  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  drama  of  life.”  He  was  a  portly  gentleman,  a 
respected  scholar;  apt  at  quoting  Shakespeare  and 
Horace.  A  scientist  in  botany,  he  was  fond  of  nature, 
‘flowers  and  field  sports;  the  cleaning  of  his  gun  was 
a  signal  to  the  boys  that  he  was  off  for  the  day. 
More  seriously,  he  was  “  ardently  attached  to  the 
Church  and  Constitution,”  and  a  “prolific  political 
writer”;  and,  as  a  fact,  was  only  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age  when  his  Manor  House  School  included 
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Poe.  Therefore  the  '“  Dr.  Bransby”  of  “William 
Wilson”  —  as  of  prior  noting  —  seems  a  composite 
pen-picture  of  a  triad  of  scholars  in  Rector  Bransby, 
Dr.  Brown,  of  Irvine  Grammar  School,  and  Rev. 
George  Gaskin,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  Rector  of  St. 


Old  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  England 
As  Poe  —  the  boy  —  saw  it  from  1817-1820 
From  an  old  print,  owned  by  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mary’s  Church,  Stoke  Newington,  which  Poe  at¬ 
tended  while  there.  This  personal  description  from 
“William  Wilson”  —  “With  how  deep  a  spirit  of 
wonder  and  perplexity  was  I  wont  to  regard  him 
from  our  remote  pew  in  the  gallery,  as  with  step 
solemn  and  slow  he  ascended  the  pulpit!  This  rever¬ 
end  man,  with  countenance  so  demurely  benign,  with 
robes  so  glossy  and  so  clerically  flowing,  with  wig  so 
minutely  powdered,  so  rigid  and  so  vast”  —  up  to  this 
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point  seems  a  literal  picture  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gaskin. 
His  Old  Parish  Church  —  St.  Mary’s  — has  been  re¬ 
stored  almost  beyond  recognition  of  its  Poe  period- 


Interior  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Stoke  Newington,  England 
Photograph  sent  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 


time.  A  small  square  stone  over  the  door  nearest  the 
tower  bears  date  “  1563”;  its  words,  “  Ab  Alto,”  for 
years  puzzled  archaeologists.  Gifts  of  1806  were  the 
stucco  porch  over  the  main  door  and  a  stained-glass 
14—1 
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window;  1813,  the  wall  and  palisading  were  paid  for 
by  Dr.  Gaskin;  1816,  an  organ  was  introduced  with 
a  lady  organist  of  limited  musical  ability.  The  old 
Rectory — a  picturesque  house  mostly  of  wood — stood 
with  its  gardens  on  the  site  of  the  New  Church,  close 


Manor  House  School,  Stoke  Newington,  London 

Old  print  from  Gill’s  “  Life  of  Poe  ” 


to  the  road  and  opposite  the  Old  Church  tower.  The 
Parish  Beadle  in  his  livery  of  grey  with  green  facings 
and  gold-laced  hat,  also  the  old  parish  pump  that  stood 
on  the  triangle  space  fronting  Park  Crescent,  have 
passed  away.  The  charity  school  workhouse,  the 
lovely  gardens  and  lordly  pleasure  grounds  of  that 
long  ago,  have  passed  on  and  left  no  sign.  Of  Stoke 
Newington  Manor  House  School  is  found:  that  the 
real  Manor  House  with  its  court  succeeded  the  mano¬ 
rial  buildings  destroyed  in  1695.  It  stood  on  the  east¬ 
ern  corner  of  Edward’s  Lane  and  Church  Street,  and 
was  built  for  special  use  of  the  Manor ;  courts  leet  and 
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baron  were  held  many  years  within  its  walls.  In  1732 
its  lease,  of  house,  garden  and  little  stable,  was  bought 
for  the  use  of  the  dissenting  ministers  —  until  1793. 
Later,  it  was  let  to  various  tenants,  among  whom  was 
the  Rev.  John  Bransby,  lecturer  at  the  Parish  Church. 


Fleetwood  House,  Stoke  Newington,  1822 
Residence  of  J.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq. 

Drawn  and  engraved  by  J.  and  H.  S.  Storer 

Where  Poe’s  “William  Wilson”  describes  the  “ram¬ 
bling  Elizabethan  house”  of  “the  venerable  old  town 

—  a  dream  like  and  soothing  old  place” — it  is  thought 
he  had  in  mind  Fleetwood  House,  and  not  the  “modest 
unpretentious  stucco  cottage”  of  Rev.  John  Bransby 

—  “  in  the  misty  looking  village  of  England  where 
were  a  vast  number  of  gigantic  gnarled  trees,  and 
where  all  the  houses  were  exceedingly  ancient,”  in¬ 
cluding  the  home  of  Dr.  John  Aikin,  now  St.  Mary’s 
Mission,  of  which  Mr.  R.  M.  Hogg  writes:  “Dr. 
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Aikin’s  Stoke  Newington  home,  now  St.  Mary’s  Mis¬ 
sion,  stood  opposite  Marton  Road  on  the  N.  side  of 
Church  Street,  as  did  also  the  Manor  House  School, 
at  the  corner  of  Edward’s  Lane,  with  only  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  distance  between  them.”  No  doubt  “  The 


One  of  the  Occasional  Residences  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
Photograph  sent  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 

Juvenile  Budget  ”  written  by  Dr.  Aikin  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  claimed  interested  reading  attention 
from  Dr.  Bransby’s  Manor  House  School  boys,  and 
his  home  and  himself  were  familiarly  known  to  them. 
In  the  side  rear  wall  of  Manor  House  School  Court 
stood  an  old  Tudor  Gateway  which  tradition  claims  is 
all  that  was  left  of  the  house  that  sheltered  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  her  youth,  which — fact  or  fancy — seems 
borne  out  by  Queen  Elizabeth’s  W alk,  once  an  avenue 
of  great  trees  from  which  time,  in  decay,  has  shorn 
much  of  their  olden  glory.  Poe  noted  the  rear  grounds 
of  Manor  House  School  as,  —  “irregular  in  form, 
and  a  high  solid  brick  wall,  topped  with  a  bed  of  mor¬ 
tar  and  broken  glass,  encompassed  the  whole  ” ;  this 
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area  was  “  level,  covered  with  fine  gravel,  had  no  trees, 
benches  nor  anything  similar  in  it.  At  an  angle  of  the 
ponderous  wall,  frowned  a  more  ponderous  gate.  This 
prisonlike  rampart  formed  the  limit  of  our  domain: 


Queen  Elizabeth’s  Walk 
Photograph  sene  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 


beyond  it  we  saw”- — but — -“in  brief  walks  in  neigh¬ 
boring  fields  Saturday  afternoon  — and  twice  Sunday 
paraded  in  formal  manner  to  morning  and  evening 
service  in  the  one  village  Church.”  Of  the  Manor 
House  Garden  Poe  added :  “  In  front  lay  a  small  par¬ 
terre,  planted  with  box  and  other  shrubs ;  but  through 
this  sacred  division  we  passed  only  upon  rare  occa¬ 
sions  indeed  —  such  as  a  first  advent  to  school  or 
final  departure  thence,  or  perhaps,  when  a  parent  or 
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friend  having  called  for  us,  we  joyfully  took  our 
way  home  for  the  Christmas  or  Midsummer  holy- 
days.”  By  courtesy  of  Dr.  Lewis  Chase  a  picture  of 
this  garden  drawn  by  the  owner,  Miss  M.  Annie  Dodd, 
appears  herein,  with  her  permission.  It  gives  the 


Old  Gateway,  Manor  House  School,  Stoke  Newington,  London 
From  Gill’s  “  Life  of  Poe  ” 


garden  of  Poe’s  day,  and  at  the  extreme  left  is  the 
dormitory  of  “William  Wilson.”  The  “Sketch”  was 
made  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Old  Manor  House 
wherein  her  father  had  a  girls’  school. 

When  Poe  was  in  Rector  Bransby’s  home,  his  wife, 
kind  and  motherly,  and  their  children  made  up  a 
family  in  which  Edgar  would  meet  with  much  con¬ 
sideration.  When  he  entered  the  school  he  was  very 
backward  with  his  studies,  not  having  had  regular 
instruction ;  when  he  left,  he  was  able  to  speak  the 
French  language  and  construe  any  easy  Latin  author, 
and  was  far  better  acquainted  with  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  than  many  older  boys  of  better  opportunities.  Of 
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Poe  then,  Mr.  Hogg  notes  that  his  Arnold  family  re¬ 
search  reveals  a  Mr.  Bransby  as  “  Dervish  ”  in  “  Tam¬ 
erlane  ”  at  Drury  Lane,  adding:  “May  not  he  have 
come  across  ‘  Tamerlane  ’  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Bransby 
if  this  actor  was  his  relative?  ”  From  the  age  of  six, 


Garden  of  the  Manor  House  School,  Stoke  Newington,  London 

From  photograph  of  drawing  by  Miss  M.  Annie  Dodd  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  house  in  1870.  The  extreme  left  shows 
the  dormitory  of  Poe’s  day 

Photograph  sent  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 


when  Poe  must  have  heard  of  William  Allan's  ship 
Tamerlane,  that  name  seemed  moored  in  the  boy’s 
mind  until  launched  by  “Tamerlane  and  Other  Poems” 
in  Boston  port  of  1827  print  issue.  Of  Poe,  Rector 
Bransby  said :  “  Edgar  Allan  was  a  quick  and  clever 
boy  and  would  have  been  a  very  good  boy  if  he  had 
not  been  spoilt  by  his  parents,  but  they  spoilt  him  and 
allowed  him  an  extravagant  amount  of  pocket  money 
which  enabled  him  to  get  into  all  manner  of  mischief 
—  still  I  liked  the  boy  —  poor  fellow,  his  parents  spoilt 
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him  !  ”  Later  was  added  :  “  Allan  was  intelligent, 
wayward  and  wilful.”  Evidence  from  such  a  source, 
as  to  Poe’s  strong  mind  and  as  strong  will,  cannot  beset 
aside.  It  is  of  record  that  the  bright,  mentally  endowed 
boy  soon  became  a  leader  of  his  Stoke  Newington 


Plan  of  Manor  House  School  and  Vicinity,  Stoke  Newington, 

London 

Outline  supplied  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase  and  specially  drawn  by  Raphael  A. 
Weed,  Esq.,  New  York  City 


school-mates  and  so  continued  to  the  close  of  his 
student  days  there.  No  doubt  Edgar  —  about  nine  — 
absorbed  all  the  beauty  and  historic  interests  of  that 
venerable  attractive  town,  also  its  horror  of  tragedy, 
as  the  Manor  House  School  was  the  one  where  Eugene 
Aram  was  usher  when  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
Daniel  Clark.  While  much  of  “William  Wilson”  — 
which  Poe  wrote  in  1839  or  prior,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  thought  it  one  of  his  best  tales — is  a  true  reflex  of 
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his  student  days  in  the  Manor  House  School,  this  de¬ 
scription  of  the  school-room, —  “  the  largest  house  in 
the  world  it  seemed  to  him,  —  so  “  long,  narrow  and 
dismally  low,  ’  with  a  huge  bucket  of  water  at  one  end 
and  a  clock  of  stupendous  proportions  at  the  other, 
sharply  indicates  that  the  Old  Grammar  School  at 
Irvine,  Scotland,  dwelt  in  Poe’s  mind.  Yet  no  doubt 
the  morning's  awakening;  the  connings,  recitations, 
periodical  half-holidays,  perambulations;  the  play¬ 
ground  with  its  pastimes,  broils  and  intrigues,  and 
nightly  summons  to  bed,  seem  to  belong  to  the  Manor 
House  School  at  Stoke  Newington.  But  some  incidents 
of  these  days  were  enacted  or  repeated  in  Poe’s  later, 
more  disturbing  school  life  at  Richmond,  Va.  On  the 
wrhole,  this  tale  of  Poe’s  literary  force  in  truth  and 
imagination  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  story.  It 
follows  his  similar  records  in  freedom  from  close  facts 
in  descriptions  of  persons,  places  and  events.  The 
Pegasus  of  his  fancy  was  an  unbridled  steed,  and  by 
intention  browsed  in  truth  and  fiction  fields  alike  in 
his  flight  through  Poe’s  literary  “Valley  of  Many 
Colored  Grass.”  Aside  from  the  unfortunate- — to 
himself  —  bald  realisms  of  his  critical  works,  Poe 
frankly  not  only  made  clear  his  intentional  flittings 
between  facts  and  fancies,  but  has  expressed  surprise 
that  any  readers  of  some  of  his  works  had  taken  him 
at  all  seriously.  However,  in  “William  Wilson”  Poe 
stated  one  fact,  at  least,  concerning  himself  as  to  his 
inherited  “easily  excitable”  temperament,  that  advanc¬ 
ing  years  for  many  reasons  made  it  “a  cause  of  seri¬ 
ous  disquietude”  to  his  friends  and  a  “positive  injury” 
to  himself.  The  strong  dual  personality  depicted  in 
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“ William  Wilson”  claimed  Poe’s  close  attention 
through  many  another  of  his  character  studies  with 
general  psychological  and  finished  literary  effects, 
and  at  times  with  special  references  to  individuals 
that  here  seemed  forcefully  to  include,  amongst  others, 
himself  and  Mr.  Allan.  It  is  of  deep  significance  that 
both  had  strenuous  conflicts  between  their  better  selves 
and  the  “  Imp  of  the  Perverse  ”  ;  both  had  better  selves 
and  both  were  on  their  way  to  their  separate  battle¬ 
grounds. 

Concerning  the  Rev.  John  Bransby  —  Poes  Stoke 
Newungton  school-master  —  of  its  Manor  House 
School  —  he  was  later  appointed  head  of  the  King’s 
Lynn  Grammar  School.  He  also  passed  by  some 
semblance  into  Poe’s  “William  Wilson  about  1839, 
out  of  real  life  about  1856,  and  henceforth  from  these 
pages;  but  never  from  Poe’s! 

Returning  to  the  date  of  narrative:  June  28,  1818, 
Mr.  Allan  noted,  “  Edgar  is  a  fine  Boy  and  reads 
Latin  pretty  sharply”  —  at  the  age  of  nine.  June 
23rd,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  of  his  wife,  “  She  had  an  attack 
of  catarrh”  but,  at  writing,  was  “better.”  June  25th, 
Mr.  Allan  noted:  “First  frolic  for  a  long  time,  was 
a  grand  dinner  on  board  the  Philip  Tabb.  Mrs.  A.  in 
high  spirits  received  the  ladies  up  and  down  the  decks. 
She  is  much  better  and  the  rest  of  us  all  well.”  No 
doubt  Mrs.  Allan  had  her  boy  on  deck  as  well  as  the 
“ladies.”  There  were  several  bills  near  this  date  for 
“yellow  silk  gowns”  and  “  sprigged  muslin  frocks” 
which  must  have  delighted  the  child’s  beauty-loving 
eyes  as  they  fell  upon  his  fair  foster-mother  and  her 
sister  thus  arrayed  there  and  elsewhere.  This  “  frolic  ” 
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seemed  not  overtaxing  for  Mrs.  Allan  as  June  29th 
she  was  reported  “  much  better.” 

“July  24,  1818  —  pd  Bransby  £16.  14.  3.,  on  Ed¬ 
gar’s  school  a/c”  was  of  that  date  record  in  Allan  & 
Ellis  London  office  books. 


Stonehenge 

An  inward  view  from  behind  the  High  Altar.  From  a  rare  old  print 

‘  A  ’  marks  the  Altar 


Aug.  17th,  Mr.  Allan  wrote,  “Frances  and  I  go 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a  few  days  to  see  what  effect 
sea  air  will  have  on  her.”  It  seems  certain  that  Edgar 
must  have  gone  on  this  trip  and  the  boy’s  big  eyes 
beheld  with  surprised  wonder  “  the  pile  called  Stone¬ 
henge,”  of  which  he  wrote  as  “an  assemblage  of  up¬ 
right  and  prostrate  stones  on  Salisbury  Plain,”  of 
“  A  Druidical  Ruin  in  England  ”  —  for  Burton’s  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine ,  June,  1840.  From  Ride,  of  this 
trip,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  of  Mrs.  Allan  that  she  “  is  im- 
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proving.”  Sept,  ioth  he  was  back  in  London.  Oct. 
ioth  he  noted  her  as  having  “gone  to  Devonshire 
friends,”  and  “caught  cold,”  but  Nov.  23rd  he  re¬ 
ported  her  “certainly  improved.”  Oct.  24th  his  Aunt 
Elizabeth  Galt  wrote:  “Tell  Mrs.  Allan  her  attention 
and  great  kindness  to  my  children  can  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  as  in  every  letter  they  are  extolling  her  good¬ 
ness.”  This  letter  concluded  with  “  best  compliments 
to  Mrs.  A.,  Miss  V.,  little  Edgar  and  Jane.” 

About  this  time  “  shadows  that  go  before  ”  were 
creeping  over,  and  with  disheartening  effect  on  Mr. 
Allan’s  business  affairs.  Oct.  24,  1818,  he  and  his 
family  were  at  No.  39  Southampton  Row,  Russell 
Square,  London,  where  his  sister  Mary  was  visiting 
him.  Mrs.  Allan  was  with  Jane  Galt,  who,  Oct.  24th. 
wrote,  at  Damlish,  whence  they  were  soon  to  leave  for 
London,  “Mrs.  Allan  dreads  Nov.  return  to  London”  ; 
and  for  her  comfort  was  suggested  a  “  Cottage  in 
Devonshire”  —  with  “two  beaux”  to  care  for  her. 
Their  meeting  Charles  Robt.  Leslie  the  artist,  when 
taking  tea  with  friends,  was  also  noted  in  this  letter. 
Its  glimpse  of  Leslie  comes  from  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Edward  V.  Valentine,  and  is  of  possible  connection 
with  a  child  portrait  of  Poe.  There  was,  “with  other 
things,”  undoubtedly  a  portrait  of  Edgar  left  —  and 
of  later  mention  —  with  Dr.  Neil  Arnott  of  Bedford 
Square,  London,  by  Mr.  Allan  prior  to  the  return  of 
himself  and  family  to  America  in  1820. 

In  narrative  order  the  November  and  December, 
1818,  records  noted  Mrs.  Allan  in  better  health  and 
her  growing  boy  as  one  of  Dr.  Bransby’s  family,  at 
Manor  House  School,  Stoke  Newington.  On  Allan 
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&  Ellis  office  books  appeared:  “Jan.  15,  1819.  Fry 
and  Bransby  £69.  16.  11.  4.  for  Edgar’s  School  a/c.” 

Mr.  Whitty  writes  that  the  Richmond  business  house 
of  Ellis  &  Allan  changed  its  location  —  just  prior  to 
1819  — from  the  northeast  corner  of  14th  and  Cary 
Streets  to  Fifteenth  Street,  near  Main,  adjoining  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  office,  from  1834  to 
1843.  where  Poe  the  man  for  a  while  so  ably  edited 
that  issue. 

During  the  early  months  of  1819  the  sometime 
brewing  disturbances  of  the  Allan  &  Ellis  business 
became  serious  enough  for  Mr.  Allan  to  think  of  re¬ 
turning  to  home  shores.  It  is  said  their  London 
branch  was  forced  to  suspend  payments  the  summer 
of  1819.  A  dim  record  notes  Ewart  Taylor  &  Com¬ 
pany  as  the  firm  who  sold  Allan  &  Ellis  out  at  Lon¬ 
don,  dating  the  deed  of  trust  May  4,  1819.  Mr. 
Hogg's  London  research  failed  to  find  any  bankruptcy 
record  of  Allan  &  Ellis  there,  and  he  believes  some 
out-of-court  arrangement  was  made  with  their  cred¬ 
itors.  Among  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  are  two  or  more  very  definite  letters  from 
William  Galt,  Richmond,  Va.,  who  was  said  to  have 
financed  this  London  venture,  indicating  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Allan’s  methods  concerning  it. 
Mr.  Whitty  suggests  that  Mr.  Galt  seems  to  have 
had  his  grand-nephew,  young  James  Galt,  on  Lon¬ 
don  watch  and  guard  for  reporting  business  and 
other  occurrences  to  Richmond  headquarters.  This 
tall,  slender  Scotsman  —  of  prior  mention  —  came 
back  with  Mr.  Allan  and  family  to  America,  in  1820, 
and  was  well  cared  for  by  William  Galt,  who  settled 
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the  young  man  above  Richmond  on  the  James  River. 
He  lived  to  a  generous  measure  of  years,  and  his 
son,  Major  John  Allan  Galt,  named  for  Mr.  Allan, 
left  interesting  records  of  his  father,  James  Galt, 
named  executor  in  Mr.  Allan’s  will.  From  Mr.  Hogg 
it  also  comes,  “  .  .  .  things  were  not  going  well 
with  Allan  then,  and  June  found  him  and  family 
at  Irvine.”  Prior  May  22nd,  concerning  Mrs.  Allan 
and  their  probable  return  voyage,  Mr.  Allan  wrote, 
“Frances  begins  to  think  she  will  never  be  able  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.”  Some  days  later  he  added,  “  she 
is  certainly  improved  in  her  general  health.”  Mr. 
Hogg  writes,  that  June  26,  1819,  Mr.  Allan  and  family 
were  at  the  Irvine  marriage  of  his  sister  Elizabeth 
to  John  Miller,  also  that  Edgar  was  left  at  Irvine 
until  later,  September  of  1819.  This  accounts  for  Mr. 
Hogg’s  noting  that  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson,  of  Dol¬ 
lar,  and  1840  pupil  of  Irvine  Academy,  saying  he 
heard  over  and  over  again  Poe  had  been  a  pupil  of 
that  school,  and  recent  records  from  Mr.  Hogg  affirm 
this  fact,  also  that  Mr.  Allan  left  his  sister  Elizabeth 
Miller  £300  sterling  in  his  will. 

Through  Secretary  Peter  Baxter  of  Gaelic  Society, 
Perth,  and  friend  of  Mrs.  Miller’s  granddaughter  — 
Miss  Livingston  —  Mr.  Hogg  learned  that  Mrs.  Miller 
seemed  to  the  very  end  of  her  days  to  take  an  immense 
pride  in  Poe’s  work.  Her  grandchildren  were  taught 
at  home  by  a  governess,  and  often  their  grandmother 
would  gather  them  about  her  to  test  their  progress ; 
and  she  generally  ended  by  reciting,  herself,  some  of 
Poe’s  poems  —  “The  Raven”  and  “Tamerlane.” 
But  the  children  especially  delighted  in  “  The  Bells,” 
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which  they  had  by  heart.”  Mrs.  Miller  had  an  early 
edition  of  Poe’s  “Poems,”  perhaps  from  Poe  himself. 
She  had  much  to  tell  of  his  spending1  his  holidays  with 
the  Allans  and  the  Millers  and  said  he  was  a  bright, 
attractive  boy,  a  favorite  with  them  all.  Up  to  the 
issue  of  Griswold’s  “Memoir”  of  Poe  the  Millers 
seemed  to  have  taken  pride  in  him;  but  that  print  was 
followed  by  a  reticence  which  the  visit  of  the  second 
Mrs.  Allan  did  not  help.  During  her  last  three  years 
Mrs.  Miller  was  blind;  she  had  her  granddaughters 
read  to  her,  and  Poe  was  one  of  her  favorites  next  to 
the  Bible.  Aside  from  Mrs.  Miller’s  pleasing  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  bright  boy,  so  much  in  his  verses  on  “The 
Lake,”  “Valley  of  Unrest,”  “City  in  the  Sea”  and 
others  indicated  a  master’s  touch  of  the  mystical  at¬ 
mosphere  charm  in  folk-lore  and  localisms  of  the 
western  mainland  and  islands  of  Scotland  that  she 
was  captivated  by  the  poet’s  power  as  well  as  by  the 
wee  Laddie  of  her  earlier,  kindly  pleasing  memories. 

Sept.  28,  1819,  Mr.  Allan  wrote:  “Edgar  is  grow¬ 
ing  wonderfully  &  enjoys  a  good  reputation  and  is 
both  able  &  willing  to  receive  instruction.”  Nov. 
20th  was  added :  “  Edgar  is  in  the  Country  at  school 
he  is  a  very  fine  Boy  &  a  good  Scholar.”  Dec.  4th, 
Mr.  Allan  wrote  that  his  wife  had  “the  greatest 
aversion  to  the  sea  —  but  the  prospect  of  reunion 
with  old  and  dear  friends  could  induce  her  to  at¬ 
tempt  it.  Ann  submits  with  her  wonted  good  nature 
and  patience.”  Edgar  seemed  definitely  located  at 
Manor  House  School  until  early  1820,  for  in  Allan 
&  Ellis  office  books  appeared:  “Feb.  1,  1820,  to 
Stephenson  &  Co.  paid  Mr.  Bransby  £70.  9.  6;”  this 
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not  only  notes  Edgar  at  his  studies  and  pastimes  at  the 
Manor  House  School,  but  indicates  in  connection  with 
various  letters  Mr.  Allan’s  pride  in  the  boy’s  scholar¬ 
ship,  to  keep  him  there  when  under  heavy  financial 
pressure  of  disturbing  business  conditions.  Feb.  ist 
also  dated  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Allan  noted  to  Mr. 
Ellis  the  death  of  Geo.  III.,  and  immense  crowds 
when  Geo.  IV.  was  proclaimed.  To  this  was  added, 
“he  will  never  allow  his  Queen  Consort  to  be  crowned.” 
Feb.  19th,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  of  the  assassination  of  the 
Due  de  Berri,  to  which  was  added :  “  France  appears 
in  a  terrible  state.” 

Whatever  of  causes,  in  conditions  or  faults,  as  to 
the  business  failure,  Mr.  Allan,  March  27,  1820,  wrote 
Mr.  Ellis  :  “The  truth  is  Charles  we  have  erred  through 
pride  and  ambition.  I  hope  we  shall  yet  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  conduct  our  business  like  sensible  and 
reflecting  men.  I  shall  leave  the  house  and  furniture 
standing,  live  it  out  for  12  or  18  months  ready,  should 
we  be  in  condition,  to  prosecute  our  business.  If  im¬ 
possible  —  it  is  easy  getting  rid  of  the  furniture,  home 
and  all.  .  .  .  Rather  than  the  old  way  —  I  would 
turn  farmer  or  planter.  This  is  a  private  letter.  We 
must  support  and  encourage  each  other.  F.  is  getting 
better.  She  has  to  learn  what  a  pleasing  sensation 
is  experienced  on  returning  Home  —  even  in  Hot 
weather.”  This  letter  is  a  fine,  strong,  manly  ex¬ 
pression  of  one’s  failures  on  lines  existing  where  con¬ 
science  did  not  approve  and  a  change  of  methods  for 
future  following.  With  its  writer,  of  that  day,  this 
document  stands  in  glowing  contrast  to  another  “  MS. 
Copy”  of  a  later  letter  and  this  writer’s  other  self. 
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Edgar,  Elmira  later  wrote :  “  I  have  seen  his  brother 
Henry,  who  was  in  the  navy.’’ 

With  no  answer  to  letters  that  Edgar’s  first  love 
Elmira  never  saw;  the  frail  health  and  marital  distur¬ 
bances  of  his  foster-mother;  the  displeasure  of  Mr. 
Allan;  with  no  home  to  look  back  upon,  nor  forward 
to,  —  all  these  troubles,  added  to  his  “  rather  meagre  ” 
money  allowances,  then  in  force,  formed  a  coalition  of 
adverse  causes  with  which  Poe’s  sensitive,  nervous  tem¬ 
perament  was  unable  to  combat.  But  the  boy’s  brief, 
rosy  dream  of  “one  loved  and  lost  before  what  pas¬ 
sion  was  could  be  known,”  tinged  not  only  his  mind, 
but  also  bore  its  reflex  into  his  fictions  of  prose  and 
verse  early  and  late  with  a  loneliness  and  sadness  in¬ 
delible  and  of  which  he  could  make  no  other  expres¬ 
sion.  For  him,  his  beloved  was  translated  to  another 
world.  Some  lines  from  “To  One  in  Paradise” 
vividly  bear  out  the  burden  of  the  young  lover’s  heart 
at  this  time : 

“  Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last ! 

Ah,  starry  Hope !  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast ! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 

‘  On  !  on!’' —  but  o’er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast !  ” 

Thus  was  the  “gulf”  of  resignation  spanned  with  a 
prophecy ! 


SECTION  III 


Youth  and  Early  Manhood,  1826—1831 

By  letter  permission  from  the  late  Professor  Janies 
A.  Harrison,  oral  permission  of  the  late  Dr.  Chas.  W. 
Kent,  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Librarian  John  S.  Pat¬ 
ton  and  many  more  in  close  touch,  active  print  and 
other  associations  with  Jefferson’s  noble  University  of 
Virginia,  comes  from  their  various  writings,  in  the 
following  condensed  form,  the  story  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe’s  ten  months  with  his  Alina  Mater.  Before  all 
others  stands  Thomas  Jefferson’s  self-appointed  first 
librarian  of  that  institution,  William  Wertenbaker, 
who  was  also  young  Poe’s  class-mate  in  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish.  From  Librarian  Wertenbaker’s 
“  Edgar  Allan  Poe,”  written  in  1869  by  request  of  and 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Socrates  Maupin,  chairman  of  the 
Faculty,  and  revised  by  Schuyler  Poitevent’s  “  Some 
Facts  about  Poe’s  University  Career,”1  much  will 
appear. 

As  to  the  University  Poe  knew !  Instead  of  placing 
the  college  funds  into  one  large  building,  Jefferson  s 
plan  for  his  scholarly  square  —  700  to  800  feet  —  was 
to  head  the  five-terraced  lawn  —  200  feet  wide  —  with 
a  commanding  structure  of  the  Pantheon  type  at 
Rome.  From  its  entrance  was  a  sweep  of  1000  feet 
to  “Lovers’  Walk”  of  Poe’s  time.  On  either  side  of 
the  centre  Rotunda  were  five  separate  pavilions  —  36 
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by  24  feet  —  after  different  classic  styles,  from  draw¬ 
ings  of  Palladio  and  others,  as  Jefferson  never  saw 
Greece  or  Rome.  Each  pavilion  had  its  school-room 


William  Wertenbaker  (1799-1882),  First  Librarian 
University  of  Virginia 
Courtesy  of  Librarian,  John  S.  Patton,  1917 

below  and  two  rooms  above  it,  for  its  professor.  Be¬ 
tween  these  pavilions  was  a  range  of  one-story  dor¬ 
mitory  rooms  —  each  io  by  14  feet  —  for  students. 
Pavilions  and  dormitories  were  united  by  a  front,  one- 
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byterian  tie  between  them :  and  Mr.  Allan’s  newly 
acquired  prosperity — from  his  uncle  William  Galt’s 
will  —  undoubtedly  led  him,  in  his  growing  disregard 
for  Edgar,  to  make  very  plain  to  Mr.  Royster  that 
Poe  would  have  no  portion  whatever  of  these  prop¬ 
erties.  Results  seem  to  point  to  some  mutual  com¬ 
pact  between  them  to  disrupt  any  engagement,  formed 
by  the  young  lovers,  after  Edgar  left  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Whitty  notes  that  a  deed 
z's.  Royster  is  among  the  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Whitty  continues :  “  In  the 
meantime  young  Alexander  B.  Shelton  —  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances  —  was  laying  siege  to  Elmira's 
heart ;  and  Royster,  under  existing  conditions,  as  a 
fond  father  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  doing  all  he  could 
to  put  Poe  out  of  her  sight  and  reach ;  and  in  this  en¬ 
deavor  he  succeeded  but  too  well.  Elmira  was  just 
the  girl  for  Edgar,  and  had  they  married  I  dare  say 
there  would  have  been  a  more  favorable  life  of  Poe 
written.  This  turn  blighted  both  their  lives ;  and  when 
Royster  realized  this,  and  saw  he  had  ‘  earned  only 
wealth  instead  of  happiness  ’  for  his  child,  it  hastened 
his  death.”  It  is  only  fair  to  his  daughter  to  assert, 
all  records  agree  that  she  made  no  secret  of  her  affairs 
with  Edgar  so  far  as  Mr.  Shelton  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Whitty  notes  23  that  the  old  colored  servitor  of 
the  Allan  home  said  that  both  Mrs.  Allan  and  Edgar 
were  sad  at  heart  the  day  he  started  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  on  the  way  Edgar  hinted  his  wish  to  break 
away  from  Mr.  Allan  and  seek  his  own  living.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  servant  was  entrusted  with  a  letter  to  be 
given  to  his  sweetheart  Elmira  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
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last- — but  one  —  she  received  from  her  young  lover 
—  for  many  a  year.  It  seems  certain  that  Edgar  at 
this  time  and  with  this  letter  sent,  as  a  souvenir  of 
their  mutual  devotion  to  Elmira  the  mother-of-pearl 
purse  he  never  could  have  kept  full.  Upon  its  delicate 


Poe’s  Present  to  His  First,  Lost  Love 
From  original  mother-of-pearl  purse  (3%  x  4J2  inches) 
With  permission  of  owner,  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Chicago  Ill. 


silver  shield  center  were  his  initials  “  E.  A.  P.”  and 
above  them  were  “  S.  P.  R.”  The  center  letter 
should  have  been  E  for  Sarah  Elmira  Royster.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  was  then  no  time  to  remedy  this  mis¬ 
take  in  his  parting  gift  as  it  proved  to  be.  (This 
purse  through  various  transits  from  Mrs.  Shelton’s 
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niece,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Norris,  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Oliver 
R.  Barrett,  Chicago,  Ills.,  whose  courtesy  allows  its 
picture  to  the  poet’s- memory.)  So  was  the  bloom  of 
his  young  love-dream  blighted  forever.  Nor  could  one 
of  Poe’s  temperamental  force  ever  banish  this  blight 
from  the  verse  or  prose  idealisms  of  all  his  later  life. 
However,  Mr.  Royster,  deeming  his  daughter  “  O’er 
young  to  marry  Poe  ”  destroyed  further  letters  but 
“one”  from  Edgar,  until  Elmira’s  marriage,  at  seven¬ 
teen,  to  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Shelton.  This  “  one  ”  letter 
she  found  too  late,  excepting  to  make  her  mind  on 
the  subject  unpleasantly  clear  to  those  most  concerned 
in  her  loss  of  the  others.  This  action  at  that  time 
seems  definitelv  to  include  her  father  and  Mr.  Shelton. 
Perhaps  Poe’s  treasured  “Farewell  Letter’  picture, 
of  later  noting,  was  a  reflex  of  a  real  or  a  dream  one 
he  wrote  her  in  this  connection.  That  the  misgiving- 
harbored  in  the  heart  of  his  beloved  must  have  been  in 
fact,  or  dreams,  imparted  to  Edgar  seems  certain,  as 
it  is  enshrined  in  his  “  Bridal  Ballad.  From  its 
several  prints  most  fitting  this  thought  are  these  lines : 

“  And  thus  they  said  I  plighted 
An  irrevocable  vow  — 

And  my  friends  are  all  delighted 
That  his  love  I  have  requited  — 

And  my  mind  is  much  benighted 
If  1  am  not  happy  now ! 


“  And  thus  the  words  were  spoken  ; 
And  this  the  plighted  vow ; 
And,  though  my  faith  be  broken, 
And,  though  my  heart  be  broken, 
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Here  is  a  ring,  as  token 
That  I  am  happy  now ! 


“Would  God  I  could  awaken! 

For  I  dream  I  know  not  how, 

And  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken 
Lest  an  evil  step  be  taken,  — 

Lest  the  dead  who  is  forsaken 
May  not  be  happy  now.” 

In  connection  with  the  dominating  sentiment  of 
these  verses  Mr.  Whitty  calls  attention  to  Poe’s  Rich¬ 
mond,  August,  1835,  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
noting  of  the  old  Scotch  Ballad  of  which  four  lines 
are : 

“  They  have  giv’n  her  to  another  — 

They  have  severed  every  vow ; 

They  have  giv’n  her  to  another 
And  my  heart  is  lonely  now  ;  ” 

Henceforth,  with  this  sorrow,  Poe  was  keenly 
“Alone,”  as  his  “finely  characteristic”  lines,  notes 
Thomas  O.  Mabbott,  expressed  it,  —  and  “in  1829,” 
states  Mr.  Whitty.  So  much  too  in  “  Tamerlane,”  of 
Poe’s  near-time  writing,  followed  out  this  phase  of  his 
early  love  idealisms.  The  “alone”  markings  flutter 
“here  and  there”  throughout  one  MS.,  at  least,  of 
“Tamerlane.”  “Four  times  Poe  wrote  the  word 
‘alone’  on  one  leaf  of  the  MS.,”  writes  Mr.  Mabbott, 
who  saw  it  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan’s  Library. 

Then  Rosalie  was  too  young  to  understand  Edgar’s 
environment ;  and  their  brother  was  many  water-miles 
away  from  them  both.  Of  him,  at  that  time,  and 
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niture,  draperies,  etc. ;  also  to  begin  a  library  and  buy 
works  of  art.  Among  the  last  were  busts  of  Pallas 
and  Canova’s  “Mary  Magdelen,”  also  “one  of  Dante,” 
writes  Mr.  Whitty.  Dr.  Theo.  F.  Wolfe  describes 
this  Allan  home  as  a  stately  two-story  structure  of 


John  Allan’s  Home  (1825-1834),  5TH  and  Main  Sts.,  Richmond 
From  photograph  sent  by  James  H.  Whitty,  Esq. 


brick;  the  projecting  gable  of  its  long  sloping  roof 
was  supported  by  lofty  pillars  which  formed  an  im¬ 
posing  front  portico.  Its  rooms  were  of  generous 
proportions  and  decorated  in  the  florid  style  of  that 
time.  To  the  left  of  the  great  hall  were  the  drawing¬ 
rooms;  to  the  right,  the  reception-room;  and  back  of 
that,  the  noted  eight-sided  dining-room.  A  wide 
mahogany  stairway  wound  up  to  the  parlor  above 
with  its  mirrors  and  high  hand-carved  mantel.  Mr. 
Allan’s  bedroom  opened  upon  the  broad  upper  bal- 
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cony,  and  Poe’s  was  in  the  rear  of  the  house  over¬ 
looking  the  rushing  river  with  its  islets  green,  slopes 
and  wooded  hills  beyond ;  one  window  opened  to  the 
morning  sun,  and  gave  a  clear  view  of  the  Capitol. 
The  other  window  opened  on  a  northwestern  glimpse 
of  Elmira’s  home  and  “  the  garden  enchanted,”  some 
three  or  more  blocks  away.  Mrs.  Allan  saw  to  it  that 
Edgar’s  room  was  generously  supplied  with  every 
comfort,  books  and  all  else  attractive  that  her  boy’s 
heart  could  desire  in  their  grand  new  home.  Great 
trees  shaded  its  terraced  gardens  sloping  towards  the 
James.  There  was  a  near-by  grove,  and  a  spring  Poe 
knew,  beneath  the  house  porch.  But  not  a  long  time 
was  any  luxury  to  give  Mrs.  Allan,  or  the  child  of  her 
heart,  happiness.  For  reasons  given,  their  earlier, 
more  modest  homes  held  most  that  was  precious  in  the 
mutual  devotion  of  this  foster-mother  of  grace  and 
her  gifted  son.  But  Edgar’s  studies  for  the  University 
of  Virginia,  his  verse-making  recreations,  his  pass¬ 
ing  pleasures,  including  the  pursuit  of  his  first-love 
dream,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  —  it  must  have  been  — 
his  struggles  for  Mrs.  Allan,  marked  the  passing  time 
until  his  mere  presence  in  the  household  became  a 
menace  to  her  peace  and  comfort;  then  both  realized 
that  her  welfare,  as  well  as  his,  was  best  served  in  his 
speedy  preparation  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  Poe’s 
Aiwa  Mater  for  all  time.  Yet  neither  work  nor  worry 
hindered  Edgar’s  restlessness  from  seeking  and  find¬ 
ing  consolation,  during  this  private  tutoring,  at  Cupid’s 
shrine.  An  early  friend  of  Poe  is  credited  with :  “  I 
never  knew  the  time  Edgar  was  not  in  love  with  some 
one.”  This  “some  one”  of  all  times  was  Poesy; 
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but  at  this  time,  also  earlier  and  later,  her  honors  were 
shared  by  Sarah  Elmira  Royster,  “a  lovely  young- 
girl  ”  whose  “  father  was  a  long-time,  Presbyterian 
friend  of  Wm.  Galt  and  Mr.  Allan,”  writes  Mr. 
Whitty.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Alfriend  noted  that  Edgar 
“grew  up  loving  Miss  Royster.”  Her  father  opposed 
the  marriage,  but  she  told  Mr.  Alfriend  “  more  than 
once,  —  ‘  I  married  another  man,  but  the  love  of  my 
life  was  Edgar  Poe,  I  never  loved  any  one  else. 
Mr.  Alfriend  added:  “She  never  wearied  of  talking 
of  him.  When  Poe  left  Richmond  —  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Mr.  Shelton  —  she  and  Poe  were  engaged 
to  be  married ;  her  father  intercepted  their  letters,  and 
both  she  and  Poe  became  convinced  that  each  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  other;  and  she,  urged  by  her  father  and  in 
a  spirit  of  pique,  determined  to  marry  Mr.  Shelton.” 
Of  her  true  lover  of  her  early  days,  Mrs.  Shelton 
wrote  that  he  was  “  a  beautiful  boy  ”  whose  general 
manner  “was  sad  —  not  talkative,  but  when  he  did 
talk,  was  truly  pleasant.  Of  his  own  parents  he  never 
spoke,”  but  “  he  was  devoted  to  the  first  Mrs,  Allan  and 
she,  to  him.”  It  seems,  at  that  time ,  he  had  few 
associates.  “  Many  vanished  with  the  sunlight  of  Mr. 
Allan’s  favor,”  according  to  Poe’s  devoted  friend, 
Robert  M.  Sully,  who  was  in  London  when  Edgar 
was  intimate  with  Ebenezer  Burling  —  about  the 
same  age,  interesting,  intelligent,  but  inclined  to 
dissipation.  Together,  Elmira  said  they  visited  “  her 
home”  frequently.  Edgar  was  very  generous,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  impulsive;  warm  and  zealous  in  causes 
claiming  his  interest.  He  had  strong  prejudices, 
adored  beauty  and  detested  everything  coarse  and 
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lacking  in  refinement.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
music;  could  draw  beautifully  and  drew  a  pencil  like¬ 
ness  of  me  in  a  few  minutes.  One  souvenir  of  the 
light  and  blight  of  this  bitter-sweet  time  has  floated 
ghost-like  down  the  years  to  these  days,  in  a  white, 
mother-of-pearl  purse,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  taste¬ 
fully  designed  silver  shield,  and  engraved  on  this 


shield  are  the  letters 


66 


S.  P.  R. 
E.  A.  PA 


Thus  it  tells  its  own 


pathetic  story.  The  second  initial  should  have  been  “  E.” 

Of  Mr.  James  Royster  and  family  Mr.  Whitty 
writes,  that  they  had  slaves,  kept  cows,  vehicles  and 
must  have  been  in  comfortable  circumstances  for  that 
day;  but  at  times  they  had  their  financial  troubles 
eased  by  North  Carolina  relatives.  Tradition  held 
their  daughter  to  have  been  “a  very  beautiful  girl,” 
bright,  prepossessing,  and  sweet  in  her  manner  to  every 
one.  She  was  also  “  fond  of  poetry,”  writes  Mr. 
Whitty,  who  saw  “  records  mentioning  the  piano  the 
young  lovers  leaned  over,”  adding,  “  they  met  with¬ 
out  restraint ;  sang  the  same  songs  and  roamed  hand 
in  hand  through  the  spacious  Ellis  &  Allan  rose 
gardens,  truly  enchanted  by  these  lovers’  young  dream. 
It  was  located  nearer  her  home  —  built  in  the  1700’s 
on  2d  Street,  near  Main  Street  —  than  his,  of  1825. 

“  She  was  fond  of  all  the  boys,  but  liked  Edgar 
best,  while  he  was  interested  in  all  the  girls  but  lin¬ 
gered  longest  with  Elmira.”  All  records  show  that 
they  had  set  their  hearts  on  each  other;  and  one  record, 
at  least,  reveals  with  the  full,  early  approval  of  Mr. 
Allan.  But  financial  troubles  —  in  1825  —  were  loom¬ 
ing  ahead  for  Mr.  Royster :  clannish  was  the  Pres- 
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was  in  her  confidence  and  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  came 
up.  This  is  good  circumstantial  evidence  against  the 
Allan  strictures.” 

In  Mrs.  George  K.  McGaw’s  letter  dated  Baltimore, 
Nov.  16,  1915,  appears  from  Miss  Herring — daughter 
of  Henry  and  Eliza  Poe  Herring  —  concerning  Rosalie 
Poe:  “Miss  Herring  said  she  was  a  very  small  child 
when  Edgar  was  there  but  Rosalie  always  stayed  with 
them  a  part  of  the  time  she  spent  in  Baltimore,  as 
she  did  at  my  father’s  house,”  added  Mrs.  McGaw. 
“  Miss  Herring  asserted  that  there  could  not  be  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  calumny  against  Rosalie;  that 
they  would  surely  have  heard  of  it,  as  they  knew 
everything  concerning  her  life.  She  was  well  edu¬ 
cated, —  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie: 

.  .  .  Rosalie  was  kind-hearted,  generous,  simple- 
minded  and  very  much  like  her  brother  in  the  shape  of 
her  face.”  Mrs.  McGaw,  through  a  second  marriage 
of  her  father,  Mr.  James  Warden,  to  Mary  Estelle 
Herring,  half-sister  of  Poe’s  “  Cousin  Elizabeth  ” 
Herring,  was  connected  but  not  related  to  the  family 
of  the  poet’s  “Aunt  Eliza”  Poe  Herring  deceased. 

In  a  Richmond,  Oct.  9,  1872,  letter22  of  Mary  I. 
Dixon  — among  Mr.  Stoddard’s  papers  —  appears,  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Ellis,  wife  of  Mr.  Allan’s  partner:  “As 
one  of  the  few  old  ladies  living  who  were  grown  up 
when  Edgar  was  a  child  .  .  .  she  says  Mrs.  Poe’s 
husband  had  deserted  her  so  long  before  her  death,  as 
to  cast  doubt  upon  Rosalie’s  birth  who  was  an  infant 
in  arms  when  her  mother  died  ”  (Dec.  8,  1811).  Rosalie 
was  one  year  old  Dec.  20th,  that  year.  “There  ex¬ 
ists  a  letter  locating  David  Poe,  Jr.,  in  New  York 
18—1 
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City  July  io,  1810  ”  —  according  to  a  press-print.  His 
wife  played  there  until  July  4th  closed  the  season  of 
that  year.  Some  one  credited  Mrs.  Ellis  with  saying 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  “  was  wrongfully  accused  ”  in 
connection  with  the  coming  of  Rosalie.  Mrs.  Ellis 
was  not  married,  nor  living  in  Richmond  until  after 
September,  1813.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  un¬ 
fortunate  unreliable  hearsay,  all  in  all,  was  of  much 
later  fabrication  and  in  line  with  and  purpose  of  Mr. 
Allan’s  MS.  “Letter  Copy”  to  Henry  Poe,  dated  Nov. 
1,  1824.  The  known  facts  are,  that  David  Poe,  Jr., 
died  of  consumption,  which  was  induced  by  extreme 
cold,  over-work  and  the  damp  Boston  Theatre,  during 
the  winter  of  1809.  The  only  known,  definite  print 
record  of  his  death  is  a  press-clipping,  owned  by  Robert 
B.  Keg'eries,  Escp,  New  York  City.  Shorn  of  name 
and  date  it  noted,  “David  Poe  Jr.  died  Oct.  19,  1810, 
at  Norfolk,  Va.”  There  are  various  surmises  of  this 
occurrence;  one,  autumn,  1811,  prior  to  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Dec.  8th  of  that  year.  The  New  York  press 
of  1809  noted  David  Poe,  Jr.,  and  wife  playing  at  Park 
Theatre  with  Thomas  Apthorpe  Cooper.  Oct.  20th, 
1809,  dated  David  Poe’s  last  appearance.  Neither 
Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Poe  appeared  from  Dec.  6,  1809,  to  Feb. 
28,  1810.  Undoubtedly  David  Poe’s  malady  was 
placing  him  under  bonds  unpleasing  to  public  appear¬ 
ance,  and  demanding  attention  from  his  wife.  Their 
slender  resources  as  certainly  demanded  her  re-appear¬ 
ance  on  the  Park  Theatre  stage  Feb.  28,  1810,  where 
she  continued  to  play  to  the  close  of  the  season,  July 
4th.  Above  press-noted  letter  —  locating  “David  Poe 
Jr.  in  N.  Y.  City  July  10th,  1810”  —  seems  definitely 
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to  point,  that  after  that  date  his  wife,  with  or  without 
him,  would  have  had  time  enough  to  go  by  boat,  via 
Norfolk,  leaving  him  there,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
she  appeared  Aug.  17th,  in  “Of  Age  Tomorrow.” 
This  date  would  not  have  been  many  days  astray  from 
her  first  meeting  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  year,  if  she  ever 
met  him  at  all  for  any  purpose.  Four  months  and 
three  days  later,  Dec.  20,  1810,  Rosalie  was  born  in 
the  old  Forest  home  on  Brewer  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Mrs.  Poe’s  benefit  night,  Sept.  21st,  1810,  dated  her 
last  Richmond  record  that  year.  She,  after  Sept.  21st, 
must  have  gone  at  once  to  her  dying  husband  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  was  there  Oct.  20,  1810,  the  press-clipping 
date-noting  of  his  death.  Her  company  did  not  leave 
Richmond  until  Nov.  14,  1810. 

Returning  to  the  narrative  date,  Professor  Wood- 
berry’s  able  “Life  of  E.  A.  Poe”  notes  his  leaving 
Master  Burke’s  Academy  in  March,  1825.  The  causes 
stated  in  hereditary  nervous  temperament,  disturbances 
in  the  Allan  family  with  “  MS.  letter  copy  ”  reflections 
on  his  own  family,  added  to  the  unrest  usual  to  most 
boys  of  sixteen,  made  a  combination  far  from  helpful, 
when  Edgar  was  in  critical  need  of  diplomatic  treat¬ 
ment,  or  such  as  he  had  received  from  Mrs.  Jane  Stith 
Stanard.  What  a  father’s  wisdom  and  affection  might 
have  obtained  for  the  boy’s  welfare  and  growing  men¬ 
tal  force  is  idle  speculation.  But  Edgar’s  stand  against 
Mr.  Allan  in  favor  of  his  devoted  foster-mother  made 
the  lad  one  too  many  in  his  family — for  Mr.  Allan 
—  and  perhaps  made  one  of  various  reasons  for 
Edgar  then  being  prepared  to  enter  the  University 
of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville.  Not  unlikely  this  move 
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was  suggested,  at  least,  by  Mr.  Allan’s  fine  old  uncle, 
William  Galt,  whose  passing  on  dated  Saturday, 
March  16,  1825,  and  whose  funeral  undoubtedly 
claimed  Edgar’s  attendance  at  the  Allan  home,  14th 
Street  and  Tobacco  Alley.  Mr.  Galt’s  will  was  pro¬ 
bated  March,  1825,  and,  writes  Mr.  Whitty,  devises 
“  the  home  now  in  the  occupancy  of  said  John  Allan  ” 
to  him.  This,  with  other  legacies  to  Mr.  Allan,  eased 
his  business  straits,  and  enabled  him  to  buy  at  auction 
the  “  Old  Moldavia  Mansion,”  or  Gallego  home,  corner 
5th  and  Main  Streets,  Richmond,  for  $14,950.  Con¬ 
veyance,  dated  June  25,  1825,  was  made  by  Peter  J. 
Chevallie,  executor  of  Joseph  Gallego  and  Mary 
Richard,  relative  of  Mrs.  Allan,  widow  executrix  of 
John  Richard,  who  failed  to  meet  the  payment  on  their 
prior  $19,100  venture.  From  Mr.  R.  M.  Hogg  comes 
some  interesting  notings  of  Mr.  Galt’s  will.  As  to 
his  estates :  the  “  Byrd  ”  plantation  being  left  to  Mr. 
Allan;  the  Fluvanna  —  above  Richmond,  on  the  James 
—  was  left  to  “Wm.  Jr.  and  James  Galt  as  chil¬ 
dren  of  my  adoption  and  nurture.”  He  especially 
asked,  that  should  any  diversion  of  his  estates  be  made 
the  men  slaves  were  not  to  be  parted  from  their  wives. 
He  noted  his  own  slaves,  whom  he  “  sets  free  giving 
each  a  small  sum.”  Mr.  Hogg  adds :  “  I  recently 
noted  in  Irvine  Churchyard  a  Jane  Galt  Walsh  —  a 
niece  of  old  Wm.  Galt  —  legatee  under  his  Will  — 
who  died  in  Baltimore.  She  and  John  Allan  had  a 
big  quarrel  over  Galt’s  Will.”  Three  months  after  it 
was  probated  Mr.  Allan  bought  his  last  and  attractive 
Richmond  home ;  and  his  inherited  wealth  allowed  his 
wife  and  himself  to  indulge  themselves  with  rich  fur- 
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such  indulgence  was  later  forbidden  by  Mr.  Allan  as 
“a  waste  of  time.”  But  this  period  was  an  ever-after- 
ward  remembrance  to  him  as  among  “  the  enchanted 
days  of  our  boyhood”;  and  they  portray  Poe  as  a 
normal,  happy  boy  prior  to  the  tragedy  incidents  of 


Boys’  Playground 

Corner  5th  and  Marshall  Streets,  in  rear  of  Professor  Clarke’s  School 

on  Broad  Street 

Copyright  permission  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty.  Photograph  by  H.  P.  Cook,  Richmond 


his  sixteenth  year.  Of  the  Allan  home,  on  5th  Street, 
between  Marshall  and  Clay  Streets,  Mr.  Whitty  writes : 
“  This  house,  with  all  the  property,  was  sold  and 
somehow  passed  into  the  hands  of  Wm.  Galt;  and  after 
May,  1822,  the  Allan  family  moved  back  into  their 
former  home  on  14th  St.  and  Tobacco  Alley.  This 
Mr.  Galt  had  purchased  from  one,  Miller  —  whose 
16—1 
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wife  was  Elizabeth  Miller,  which  suggested  they  were 
kinfolk  holding  the  property  for  Galt." 

The  June  nth  to  September,  1822,  bill- — $17.50- — 
of  Master  Clarke  included  “Horace,  $3.50,  Cicero  de 
Offi.,  62^2,  Copy-book,  Paper,  Pens  &  Ink.”  From 
Master  Clarke  comes :  “  During  these  Academy  years 
Edgar  read  Ovid,  Casar,  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Horace  in 
Latin  and  Xenophon  and  Homer  in  Greek,  but  he 
showed  stronger  taste  for  classic  poetry  than  for  classic 
prose.  [Fair  showing  for  a  boy  of  thirteen;  and  this 
seems  to  place  Mr.  Charles  F.  Briggs’  1845  noting  of 
Poe’s  “  superficial  learning  ”  in  curious  reflex  on  this 
point,  which  included  a  later  one  of  his  critics.]  As  a 
born  scholar  Edgar  was  ambitious  to  excel.  Though  not 
over-studious  he  always  stood  high  in  his  classes.  In 
associations  with  his  playmates  he  was  strictly  just; 
enthusiastic  in  all  his  undertakings;  very  strong  in  his 
views  and  would  not  yield  until  convinced.  He  had  a 
sensitive,  tender  heart  —  would  do  anything  to  serve 
a  friend  —  and  his  nature  was  entirely  free  from  the 
dominating  selfishness  of  boyhood.”  One  of  these 
friends  was  Robert  Matthew  Sully,  the  frail,  slen¬ 
der  son  of  the  actor  Matthew  Sully  and  nephew  of 
Thomas  Sully  the  artist.  There  were  several  strong 
reasons  for  the  sympathetic,  life-long  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Edgar  Poe  and  Robert  Sully.  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  Sully’s  father  was  one  of  the 
Charleston  Comedians  which  Mrs.  Arnold,  her  daugh¬ 
ter —  later  Poe’s  mother  —  and  Mr.  Tubbs  joined  in 
New  York,  prior  to  their  departure  for  Charleston, 
S.  Car.,  in  1797.  Matthew  Sully,  doubly  gifted  as  a 
draughtsman  and  actor,  several  different  times  played 
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with  Poe’s  mother.  At  Norfolk,  Va.,  April,  1803, 
he  played  “  Selby  ”  to  her  “  Maggie  McGilpin,”  when 
she  was  Mrs.  Hopkins.  Sully’s  son,  Robert  Matthew, 
born  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  of  that  year  and  some 


Robert  M.  Sully  (aged  21)  Julia  Sully 

Sepia  sketch  by  his  friend  Portrait  by  her  father,  R.  M.  Sully 
John  Neagle,  Philadelphia, 

Dec.  4,  1828. 

With  permission  of  owner,  Miss  Julia  Sully,  Richmond,  Va.,  granddaughter  of  R.  M.  Sully 


six  years  Poe’s  senior,  was  frail  of  health  and  artistic 
in  temperament,  which  made  mathematics  difficult  and 
dead  tongues  a  task.  After  his  father’s  death  Robert 
Sully,  at  nine,  evinced  a  great  desire  for  drawing. 
When  about  sixteen  he  definitely  decided  to  become  a 
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painter,  despite  obstacles  and  friendly  warnings.  When 
eighteen  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied 
hard  for  nine  months,  directed  by  his  Uncle  Thomas; 
made  good  progress  and  returned  to  art  work  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  where  he  was  encouraged  only  by  J.  L.  Strobia, 
Esq.  After  several  art  work  trips  to  North  Carolina, 
Robert’s  Uncle  Thomas  urged  London  study,  for 
which  this  nephew  landed  in  London,  Sept.  28,  1824. 
There  he  came  in  touch  with  Lawrence,  Reynolds, 
Leslie  and  Northcote,  and  painted  portraits  of  North- 
cote  and  Secretary  C.  Beloe  of  the  British  Institute. 
Both  portraits  were  publicly  credited  by  Art  exhibi¬ 
tions.  Robert  Sully  returned  to  home  shores  Septem¬ 
ber,  1828.  His  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  is  in 
the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington  City,  and  a  canvas 
of  his  friend  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  wrongly  credited  to 
Thomas  Sully,  Jr.,  is  owned  by  The  Players,  New 
York  City.  When  working  on  art  commission  work  for 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  at  Madison,  Wis., 
Robert  Sully  died  in  1853,  not  long  after  his  friend 
Edgar  Poe  —  Oct.  7,  1849.  To  poet  and  painter,  both 
artists,  the  world  was  young  when  they  were  together 
from  1821  to  1824.  Robert,  older  than  Edgar,  con¬ 
fessed  himself  “a  dull  boy  at  school.”  And  there 
are  various  records  of  clever  Edgar  helping  “  Rob  ” 
through  many  a  hard  lesson,  and  a  hint  from  Mrs. 
Stanard  that  “  Rob’s  ”  Latin  was  at  times  missed 
on  purpose  for  Eddie  to  stay  and  help  him  —  which 
Eddie  did,  also  many  a  time  defended  him  against 
tantalizing  teasings  that  big  boys  take  special  pleasure 
in  visiting  on  the  smaller  and  weaker  ones  of  their 
kind.  From  several  sources  17  it  comes,  that  one  fine 
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bracing  Saturday  morning  the  delicate  lad,  at  his 
home  window,  was  hailed  by  friend  Eddie  with,  — - 
“  Come  along,  Rob,  we  are  going  to  the  Hermitage 
woods  for  chinquapins  and  you  must  come  too.  Uncle 
Billy  is  going  for  a  load  of  pine-tags,  we  can  ride  in 
his  wagon  so  it  won’t  tire  you !  ”  So  off  they  went 
with  the  happy  Saturday  freedom  of  late  autumn  in 
their  blood ;  Eddie  dividing  his  time  and  attentions 
fairly  between  frail  pale  “  Rob  ”  and  his  husky,  dusky 
counterpart  Uncle  Billy,  who  equally  adored  “  Eddie.” 

From  Colonel  John  T.  Preston  —  a  man  of  various 
distinctions  and  whose  poet  wife  was  Margaret  J. 
Preston  —  as  one  of  Edgar’s  several  desk-mates  at 
Master  Clarke’s  Academy,  comes:  “Not  a  little  of 
Poe’s  time,  in  school  and  out,  was  occupied  with  writ¬ 
ing  verses.  As  we  sat  together  he  would  show  them  to 
me,  even  ask  my  opinion,  and  now  and  then  my  assist¬ 
ance.  My  admiration  .  .  .  for  my  schoolfellow’s  genius 
was  so  great  that  I  requested  his  permission  to  carry 
his  portfolio  home  for  the  inspection  of  my  mother.” 
(She  was  the  scholarly  daughter  of  the  cultured 
stateman  Edmund  Randolph.)  As  Poe’s  first  critic, 
“her  warm  appreciation  of  the  boy’s  genius  and 
work  was  proof  of  her  own  critical  taste.”  It  also 
appears  that  Master  Clarke  discovered  germs  of  a  rich 
imagination  in  those  school-day  verses — -“written 
with  love  and  not  as  a  task  ”  —  that  later  placed  Edgar 
Poe  among  the  elect  of  the  world’s  poets.  Even  prac¬ 
tical  Mr.  Allan  was  caught  by  the  charm  of  Norse 
Gaelic  imagery  floating  over  Edgar’s  lines  on  “  I  he 
Lake,”  describing  the  Scotch  tarn  of  Arran  —  and 
other  idealisms  of  old  Ayrshire  atmosphere.  Mr. 
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Allan  was  enough  impressed  to  take  Edgar  s  MS. 
verses  to  Master  Clarke  one  day  for  his  advice  as  to 
their  publication,  but,  perhaps  unfortunately,  was  told 
that  the  excitable  temperament  and  self-esteem  of  their 
young  writer  would  render  it  injurious  for  him  to  be 
Pattered  and  talked  about  as  the  author  of  a  printed 
book  at  his  age.  Master  Clarke  could  not  realize  that 
praise  brought  out  the  best  in  Poe,  boy  and  man, 
and  made  him  all  the  more  studiously  careful  in  his 
work;  also  praise  of  print,  at  this  time  and  hence, 
might  have  turned  the  tide  for  both  Edgar  and  his 
then  admirable  foster-father  into  happier  channels 
than  either  later  found  in  separate  ports.  That  of 
print  being  closed  for  him  this  time,  did  not  discourage 
the  young  poet,  for  traditions  say  that  many  of 
Edgar’s  small  Romeo  effusions  fluttered  over  the 
garden  wall  of  Miss  Jane  Mackenzie’s  aristocratic 
school  for  girls,  506  West  Franklin  Street,  between 
5th  and  6th  Streets.  In  contrast  to  her  brother- — Mr. 
William  Mackenzie  —  and  family  several  authorities 
describe  Miss  Jane  as  stately,  tall,  moving  in  the 
dignity  of  black  silk  gowns,  elegant  caps  with  frizette, 
and  most  exacting  as  to  the  manners  and  deport¬ 
ment  of  her  pupils.  Mrs.  Stanard  hints  of  Miss 
Jane  cherishing  —  even  to  her  lavender  ribbons  —  a 
natural  abhorrence  to  the  genus  Boy ;  and  his  in¬ 
vasion  of  her  walled  garden  of  girls  meant  depravity 
in  such  culprits,  with  special  reference  to  “John  Allan’s 
adopted  son,”  who  was  aided  by  his  sister  Rosalie 
within;  and  she  was  there  by  special  bestowal  of  Miss 
Jane’s  regal  grace.  It  is  said  that  Edgar’s  rhymes  at 
this  shrine  of  various  small  Juliets  w7ere  at  times  adorned 
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by  a  drawing  of  the  one  adored  at  the  date  of  his  writ¬ 
ing,  and  comparisons  of  the  verses  found  many  alike 
with  names  only  changed  to  lit  the  occasion’s  divinity. 
This  fervent  and  moving  devotion  —  aside  from  his 
first  love,  and  affection  for  his  wife — -marked  later 


Miss  Jane  Mackenzie’s  No.  506  W.  Franklin  Street,  Richmond, 
School,  with  its  Garden  Wall 
Identified  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Valentine 


and  not  less  impartial  tributes  —  to  the  good,  beautiful 
and  true,  in  those  of  mature  years  —  written  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  the  man.  The  soul  of  Poe’s  genius  wor¬ 
shipped  only  at  the  shrine  of  Poesy  transfigured  by 
beauty  evanescent  —  after  the  blighting  loss  of  his 
first  love.  Nor  was  he  the  apostle  of  beauty  in  form 
and  color  only,  as  is  in  evidence  by  the  years  of  ideal 
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devotion  to  his  “more  than  mother”  Mrs.  Clemm. 
But  in  his  meaning  of  beauty,  its  flight,  for  any  rea¬ 
sons,  from  personal  characters,  rendered  such  individ¬ 
uals,  were  they  houris,  of  no  existence  for  Poe.  What¬ 
ever  of  this  young  Romeo's  invasions  of  Miss  Jane’s 
domain,  they  did  not  prevent  her  later  writing  of  lines 
on  this  delinquent  invader — is  learned  from  Mr. 
\\  hitty.  But  aside  from  this  rhyming,  Edgar’s  school 
records  seemed  of  continuous  progress.  It  is  said  “  he 
was  especially  distinguished  in  French  and  Latin,  very 
fond  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  and,”  says  Colonel  Pres¬ 
ton :  “repeated  them  so  often  in  any  hearing  that  I 
learned  by  sound  the  words  of  many,  before  I  under¬ 
stood  their  meaning.  In  the  lilting  rhythm  of  the 
Sapphics  and  Iambics  he  took  special  delight.  Two 
odes  in  particular  have  been  humming  in  my  ear,  all 
my  life  since,  set  to  the  tune  of  his  recitation :  Horace, 
i.  Ode  2,  lines  2—3. 

‘  Tam  satis  t orris,  nevis  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater  et  nubente.’ 

Translates,  —  ‘Enough  of  snow  and  dreadful  hail 
has  the  Sire  now  sent  upon  earth.’  And  Horace,  2. 
Ode  18,  lines  1-2. 

‘Non  ebur  neque  aureuvn 
Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar ,'  etc. 

Translates, —  Not  ivory,  nor  a  fretted  ceiling  adorned 
with  gold,  glitters  in  my  house.’  When  I  think  of  his 
boyhood,  his  career,  his  fate,  the  poet  whose  lines  I 
first  learned  from  his  musical  lips,  supplies  me  with 
his  epitaph:  —  Horace,  4.  Ode  6,  lines  12-16. 
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‘  I  lie  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 
Pinus,  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro, 

Procidit  late,  posuitque  cullum  in 
Pulvere  Teucro.’ 

Translates,  —  ‘  He,  as  it  were  a  pine  smitten  with  the 
biting  axe,  or  a  cypress  prostrated  by  the  east  wind, 
fell  extended  far,  and  reclined  his  neck  in  the  Trojan 
dust.’  [The  foregoing  translations  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Chase,  Boston  Public  Library.]  I  re¬ 
member  that  Poe  was  also  a  very  fine  French  scholai. 

Capping  verses  was  a  favorite  exercise  with  Poe. 
Before  school  closed  all  Latinists  were  in  a  line,  at 
the  head  of  which  stood  the  best  scholar  for  capping 
verses.  From  memory  he  gave  some  Latin  verse  and 
asked  all  to  give  another,  beginning  with  the  same 
letter.  Whoever  could  do  this  took  his  place.  Double 
capping  was  more  difficult,  as  the  answeiing  verse 
must  begin  and  end  in  same  letteis  as  the  calling 
verse.”  Colonel  Preston  noted  that  once  “Nat  How¬ 
ard  stood  at  the  head  of  the  line  and  gave  out  for  a 
double  capping  a  verse  beginning  with  d,  and  ending 
with  m.”  He  added :  “  It  passed  Edgar  Poe  and  other 
good  scholars  .  .  .  until  it  reached  me,  *  a  tyro  ’  away 
down  the  line.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody  there 
popped  into  my  mind  the  line  of  Virgil:  ^  Due  it  c  ob 
■urbe  domum,  mea  carnuna  ducite  Daphnim.  And  with 
pride  and  amazement  I  saw  myself  where  I  never  was 
before  and  never  afterwards,  —  above  Nat  Howard 
and  Edgar  Poe.”  The  records  run  that^in  Latin, 
Poe  was  not  first  without  dispute  and  — “If  How¬ 
ard  wras  less  brilliant  than  Poe,  he  was  far  more 
studious.  .  .  .  But  if  I  put  Howard  as  a  Latin- 
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ist  on  a  level  with  Poe,  I  do  him  full  justice.” 
Besides  Colonel  —  “Jack”- — Preston,  among  Edgar’s 
Academy  school-mates  were  Robert  Mayo,  later  an 
able  Virginia  lawyer  ;  Channing  Moore,  son  of  Bishop 
Moore;  Nathaniel  and  William  Howard;  John,  son 
of  Judge  Brockenborough ;  Robert  M.  Sully;  Richard 
C.  Ambler;  Joseph  and  Miles  Selden;  Creed  Thomas; 
Andrew  Johnston  ;  Robert  C.,  son  of  Judge  Stanard ; 
and  others. 

From  Professor  Geo.  E.  Woodberry’s  able  “Life 
of  Poe”  comes:  “Mr.  Allan's  ventures  in  extending 
his  trade  had  not  prospered;  he  made  an  assignment 
in  1822,  but  by  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors  he 
held  possession  of  the  property.”  And  during  this 
period  family  expenses  were  ruled  accordingly.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Killis  Campbell  notes:  “Between  June  3,  1821, 
and  October  31,  1825,  John  Allan  is  charged  .  .  . 
eleven  times,”  in  Ellis  &  Allan  office  books,  “  with  post¬ 
age  for  Edgar,”  from  eighteen  cents  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  and  several  times,  likewise,  appears  the  name 
of  Rosalie  for  less  amounts.  Edgar’s  presence  in 
Ellis  &  Allan’s  office  Nov.  13,  1823,  is  in  evidence  as 
witness  to  a  power  of  attorney  given  by  that  firm  to 
Joseph  W.  Dickenson  at  that  time  and  place.  Mr. 
Whitty  notes  that  this  autograph  and  one  in  a  school¬ 
book  now  owned  by  him  are  the  earliest  known  auto¬ 
graphs  of  Poe. 

Dec.  17,  1822,  dated  one  of  several  semi-annual 
receipted  bills  for  vestry  assessments  “  for  $20.  on 
ac’t  of  Pew,  No.  80,  in  Monumental  Church.”  Also  a 
tailor  bill  in  the  same  month  and  year  for  “  coats  pan¬ 
taloons  &  trimmings  for  Edgar,”  amounts  to  $11.50. 
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Both  point  to  spiritual  and  material  care  for  his  wel¬ 
fare  from  Mr.  Allan’s  and  general  points  of  view;  but 
alas,  for  frail  mortality !  that  henceforth  the  strongest 
of  all  human  leading  powers  —  the  force  of  example 
—  was  waning  in  the  personality  of  Edgars  foster- 
father.  An  April  23,  1823,  letter  of  Mr.  Allan  noted 
of  his  frail  wife,  “though  up  and  about  she  is  never 
clear  of  complaint,”  and  that  Miss  Valentine,  Edgar 
and  himself  were  well.  On  Ellis  &  Allan  office  book 
were  April,  May  and  June  shoe  bills  for  Mr.  Allan 
and  Edgar.  A  July,  1823,  letter  stated,  “all  are  well 
John,  Frances,  Ann,  Edgar.’’ 

Sept.  15,  1823,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  his  partner  that 
“  Mr.  Galt  arrived  Sunday,  well,  much  pleased  that 
we  have  a  prospect  of  escape.”  It  appears  from  let¬ 
ters —  some  of  prior  noting  —  that  Mr.  Galt  did  not 
fully  approve  his  nephew’s  business  methods  when  in 
Europe  and  then  wrote  him  that  they  must  be  changed 
to  meet  his  views  on  the  score  of,  and  by  his  —  Mr 
Galt’s  —  name.  It  is  of  indefinite  record  that  Mr. 
Allan  complied,  and  thereby  made  “escape”  noted. 

It  seems  that  Poe  was  one  of  the  oldest  boys  of 
Master  Clarke’s  Academy  when  “Jack”  Preston 
(afterwards  Colonel)  was  one  of  the  youngest,  and 
as  such  recalled  of  Edgar :  “  His  power  and  accom¬ 
plishments  captivated  me,  and  something  in  me,  or  in 
him,  made  him  take  a  fancy  to  me.  In  .  .  .  athletics 
of  those  days  ...  he  was  facile  princeps.  He  was  a 
swift  runnner,  a  wonderful  leaper.’  Once  “on  a  dead 
level  with  a  twenty  yd.  run  he  was  known  to  leap  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  21^4  feet.”  Colonel  Preston  added:  “and 
what  was  more  rare,”  Poe  was  “a  boxer  with  some 
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slight  training  ...  he  would  allow  the  strongest  boy 
in  school  to  strike  him  with  full  force  on  the  chest” — 
the  secret  was,  to  inflate  the  lungs  to  the  utmost  and 
exhale  the  air  the  moment  the  blow  was  struck.  “  I 
imitated  him  after  my  measure.”  As  a  fact,  Dr.  Creed 
Thomas — Poe's  deskmate  —  related  of  his  fellowship 
with  the  Stanards,  Cabells  and  Seldens  that  “  Sel- 
den  told  somebody  that  Poe  was  a  liar  or  a  rascal.” 
Poe  heard  of  it  —  “and  soon  the  boys  were  engaged 
in  a  fight.”  Selden  was  heavier  and  “  pummelled  [Poe] 
vigorously  for  some  time.  The  delicate  boy  appeared 
to  submit  with  little  resistance,”  but  “Finally  .  .  . 
turned  the  tables  on  Selden,  and  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  spectators,  administered  a  sound  whipping. 
When  asked  why  he  permitted  Selden  to  pummel  his 
head  so  long,  Poe  replied  that  he  was  waiting  for  his 
adversary  to  get  out  of  breath  before  showing  him  a 
few  things  in  the  art  of  fighting.”  Dr.  Thomas  added, 
—  “  Poe  was  a  quiet,  peaceful  youngster  with  seldom  a 
difficulty  ”  with  his  mates  “  but  plucky ;  .  .  .  When  it 
came  to  a  question  of  looking  after  his  individual  rights, 

.  .  .  the  young  classic  asserted  himself.”  A  singular 
fact  was,  “  Poe  never  got  a  whipping  at  school,”  said 
Dr.  Thomas,  who  remembered  “  other  boys  used  to 
come  in  for  a  flogging  quite  frequently  ”  and  that 
he  got  his  share.  Of  later  date  he  added:  “Mr. 
Burke  believed  in  the  moral  power  of  the  birch,”  and 
“  whippings  were  so  frequent  ”  they  “  created  no  sensa¬ 
tion  among  the  scholars  who  witnessed  them.”  From 
Colonel  Preston  comes,  that  on  occasion  of  a  foot¬ 
race  challenge  being  passed  between  the  two  classical 
schools  of  the  city,  Edgar  was  named  champion 
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for  his.  “  The  race  came  off  one  bright  May  morn¬ 
ing  in  Capitol  Square,”  and,  added  Colonel  Preston, 
“  truth  compels  me  to  add  .  .  .  our  school  was  beaten 
and  we  had  to  pay  up  our  small  debts.  Poe  ran  well, 
but  his  competitor  was  a  long-legged  Indian-look- 
ing  fellow  who  would  have  out-stripped  Atalanta 
without  the  help  of  golden  apples.”  Mr.  Edward  V. 
Valentine  calls  attention  to  another  foot-race  of  Capi¬ 
tol  Square,  between  Jack  Preston  and  his  friend  Edgar 
Poe.  With  fair  weather  and  fitting  attendance  this 
time  the  start  was  on  the  sidewalk,  corner  of  9th  and 
Capitol  Streets ;  but  the  notes  of  that  goal,  finish  and 
victor,  had  not  been  ascertained. 

Through  Mr.  E.  V.  Valentine  comes  from  Dr.  R. 
C.  Ambler:18  “I  recollect  my  old  playmate  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  No  one  had  better  opportunities  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  his  physique,  as  for  two  sum¬ 
mers  we  stripped  together  for  a  bath  daily  and  learned 
to  swim  in  the  same  pool.”  Mr.  Valentine  located 
“  Poe’s  Swimming  Hole  ”  down  the  hill  from  Clay 
Street,  “White  House  of  the  Confederacy,  near  Vic¬ 
tor’s  Mill,”  for  a  photograph  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Cook.  Of 
this  date,  Poe's  school-mate,  Andrew  Johnston,  stated: 
“  At  that  time  Poe  was  slight  in  person  but  well  made, 
active,  sinewy  and  graceful,”  but  Dr.  Ambler  added: 
“  Poe  was  not  apt  at  learning  to  swim  —  though  he 
became  famous  for  swimmng  from  Mayo’s  Bridge  to 
Warwick.”  Of  this  “  famous”  feat  Poe’s  school  friend, 
Colonel  Robert  Mayo,  Jr.,  wrote:  “I  started  with 
Poe  in  his  celebrated  swim  from  Richmond  to  War¬ 
wick  Bar,  six  miles  down  the  James  River.  The 
day  was  oppressively  hot.  I  concluded  to  stop  at  Tree 
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Hill,  three  miles  from  town;  Poe,  however,  braved 
the  sun  and  kept  on,  reaching  the  goal,  but  emerging 
from  the  water  with  neck,  face  and  back  blistered.” 
The  truth  of  this  incident  being  questioned,  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Cabell  wrote :  “  I  was  one  of  several  who  wit- 


Poe’s  “Swimming  Hole” 

Shockoe  Creek,  foot  of  Clay  Street,  Richmond  Va.  Located  by  Mr. 

E.  L.  Valentine 

Photograph  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Cook 

nessed  this  swimming  feat.  We  accompanied  Mr.  Poe 
in  boats.  .  .  .  [Robert  Stanard  was  one  of  the  party.] 
Mr.  Poe  did  not  seem  at  all  fatigued,  and  walked  back 
to  Richmond.”  Among  Poe's  own  comments  on  the 
event  was:  “I  swam  from  Ludlam's  wharf  to  War¬ 
wick  (six  miles)  in  a  hot  June  sun  against  one  of  the 
strongest  tides  ever  known  in  the  river.  Tt  would  have 
been  a  feat  comparatively  easy  to  swim  twenty  miles 
in  still  water.”  But  Colonel  Mavo  noted  a  far  more 
dangerous  exploit  of  Poe’s  daring  —  nothing  less.  On 
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one  mid-winter  day  when  standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  James,  he  bantered  Mayo  into  jumping  in,  to  swim 
to  a  certain  point  with  him;  after  floundering  about  in 
the  freezing  water  a  while  they  reached  the  piles  of 
Mayo’s  Bridge  glad  enough  to  gain  the  shore,  but  to 
their  dismay  they  found  ascent  impossible  and  naught 
remained  but  to  retrace  their  way.  Poe  reached  land 
in  an  exhausted  state  to  part  with  his  prior  meal, 
whilst  Mayo  was  fished  out  by  a  friendly  boat  as  he 
was  about  to  succumb.  Both  hoys  were  ill  for  several 
weeks.  Certainly  Poe’s  poor  nerves  later  on  paid  a 
heavy  toll  for  this  frolic.  His  friend  Andrew  John¬ 
ston  noted  of  Poe,  “  he  was  the  best,  most  daring 
swimmer  I  ever  saw  in  the  water.” 

There  are  various  records  of  the  Thespian  Society 
formed  by  Poe,  William  Ritchie,  R.  C.  Ambler,  Creed 
Thomas,  Robert  Sully  and  other  Richmond  boys. 
By  one  authority  it  was  located  in  an  old  wooden 
building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  6th  and  Marshall 
Streets;  another  said  it  was  “under  a  tent”  on  their 
vacant  lot  playground,  corner  of  5th  and  Marshall 
Streets,  just  back  of  the  Academy  on  Broad  Street. 
The  audience  usually  numbered  forty  or  fifty  at  one 
cent  admittance,  this  money  being  divided  among 
the  actors.  Poe  was  credited  with  “  undoubted  tal¬ 
ent  ” ;  and  once  when  asked  why  he  did  not  go  on  the 
stage  he  said  he  had  considered  it  and  felt  he  could 
succeed  as  an  actor,  but  the  publicity  and  bustling- 
life  were  unsuited  to  his  tastes.  However,  the  boy 
following  of  his  own  father’s  early  career  and  that- 
time  prejudice  against  the  dramatic  profession  natur¬ 
ally  alarmed  Mr.  Allan,  who  seriously  objected  to 
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Edgar’s  sharing  such  demonstrations,  even  as  pastime. 
Because  such  and  other  reasons  adverse  to  the  boy 
became  growing  ones  with  Mr.  Allan,  also  because 
that  prejudice  noted  — with  which  our  country  was 
cloaked  —  filtered  through  Virginia  parents’  minds, 
perhaps  to  the  unconscious  expression  by  their  chil¬ 
dren,  these  facts  created  conditions  which  Edgar  for 
some  time  did  not  understand.  As  years  went  on, 
these  restrictions  —  including  those  on  her  boy’s  versi¬ 
fying,  choice  of  friends,  etc.  —  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  writes  Mrs.  Stanard,  that  with  Mrs.  Allan’s 
connivance  and  the  negro  servants  who  adored  Edgar, 
“  such  commands  were  disregarded  whenever  it  was 
possible.”  Mr.  Whitty  names  two  of  these  servants 
as  “Dabney  Dandridge”  and  “Old  Jim,”  and  “both 
kept  Poe  informed  as  to  the  Allan  household  ”  dur¬ 
ing  his  later  years  at  Baltimore. 

Whilst  shadows  of  Poe’s  future  were  gathering 
near,  he  was  also  on  the  threshold  of  what  he  voted 
as  the  “one  idolatrous  and  purely  ideal  love”  of  his 
life.  From  “The  Dreamer”  —  by  Mary  Newton 
Stanard — and  other  records  it  appears  that  Robert  C., 
son  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stanard,  had  interested 
his  lovely  mother  in  the  welfare  of  his  orphan  friend 
Edgar  Poe.  Mrs.  Stanard  was  the  daughter  of  Adam 
Craig,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  who  removed 
with  the  State  Government  from  Williamsburg,  Va., 
to  Richmond.  Mrs.  Stanard  with  quickening  sym¬ 
pathy  advised  her  son  to  bring  Edgar  home  with  him 
some  day.  Knowing  Edgar’s  pleasure  in  pets,  Robert’s 
rabbits  and  pigeons  made  his  invitation  to  see  them  ac¬ 
cepted  at  once.  Passing  through  the  side  gateway  of 
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the  walled  garden,  the  boys  found  not  only  flowers, 
Robert’s  rabbits  and  pigeons,  but  Edgar  obtained 
the  first  near  vision  of  his  “  Helen.”  The  author  of 
“  The  Dreamer  ”  describes  a  lost  portrait  of  Robert 
Stanard’s  mother  as  a  beautiful  woman  not  yet  thirty 
standing  against  a  sombre  arbor-vitas  background ;  her 
slight  figure,  clad  in  clinging  white,  seemed  airy  and 
sylph-like.  Her  dark  curling  hair,  bound  with  a  girlish 
ribbon  snood,  and  large  brown  eyes  were  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  pallor  of  the  delicately  flushed  and 
daintily  modelled  face.  She  held  in  her  slender  hands 
a  deep  blue  willow-ware  plate  about  which  pigeons 
white,  grey  and  bronze  were  fluttering  and  feeding. 
This  lady  fair  gave  her  boy’s  friend  Edgar  a 
warmth  of  welcome  that  later  made  her  rare  person¬ 
ality —  as  “To  Helen”- — one  of  imperishable  mem¬ 
ory.  Because  Mrs.  Stanard’s  first  name  “Jane”  did 
not  lend  itself  to  Poe’s  musical  numbers  for  rhythm, 
he  christened  his  verses  to  her  by  virtue  of  what  her 
presence  meant  to  him,  “Helen,”  that  is,  light  to  his 
soul.  The  boy  had  seen  Mrs.  Jane  Stith  Stanard  at  a 
distance  before,  and  knew  her  as  one  of  the  lovely 
women  of  Richmond  City;  but  the  Stanard  family 
tradition  holds,  and  firmly  beyond  question,  that  this 
gentle  lady’s  words  to  the  boy-poet  meant, — “  So  this 
is  my  Rob’s  friend.  Rob’s  mother  is  delighted  to  see  you 
for  his  sake,  and  for  your  own  too,  Edgar,  for  I  greatly 
admired  your  gifted  mother.  I  saw  her  once  only, 
when  I  was  a  young  girl,  but  I  can  never  forget  her 
lovely  face  and  sweet  voice.”  So  traditions  go  that 
this  lady  of  grace  talked  in  her  “gentle  understanding 
way”  that  thrilled  the  lonely-hearted  lad  —  whom 
'  17—1 
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others  had  called  the  “child  of  strolling  players”; 
and  moved  Edgar,  usually  so  ready  of  speech,  into  the 
utterance  of  only  a  few  broken  words  of  thanks.  En¬ 
tranced  by  the  beauty  of  her  presence  and  manner,  the 
boy  is  said  to  have  finished  his  visit  and  left  her  home 
as  if  in  a  dream.  Tradition  also  affirms  that  Mrs. 
Stanard  became  Edgar’s  confidante;  and  hers  was  “  the 
one  redeeming  influence  ”  that  saved  and  guided  him 
in  the  earlier  days  of  his  “  turbulent  and  passionate 
youth.”  Her  husband,  a  learned  and  distinguished 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia,  as  well  as 
her  son,  remained  true  friends  of  Poe  throughout  his 
life.  But  Mrs.  Stanard  made  the  world  a  paradise 
that  one  summer  to  the  gifted  boy.  She  urged  him  to 
be  true  to  his  talents  as  a  sacred  trust ;  to  his  duty  to 
Mr.  Allan,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much;  and  to  him¬ 
self,  in  never  departing  from  truth  with  any  one.  The 
frosts  of  that  autumn  of  1823  blighted  not  only  the 
flowers  of  his  “  Helen’s  ”  garden,  but  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  on  of  her  baby  girl  went  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  her  mother’s  mental  force.  To  her  stricken  family, 
and  the  orphan  boy  who  adored  her  and  never  saw 
her  but  once  afterwards,  henceforth  the  Stanard  home 
became  a  living  tomb  —  until  her  release,  at  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  April  28,  1824.  It  is  said  Mrs.  Stanard 
has  no  descendants.  Stories  are  told  of  a  heart-broken 
lad  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  her  mourners  when 
they  took  her  to  sleep  beneath  the  turf  of  Shockoe 
Hill  Cemetery.  There,  tradition  upon  tradition  holds 
that  the  youthful  poet  found  his  way  to  grieve  upon 
“Helen’s”  grave  in  the  soft,  sweet  silence  of  many 
a  night  of  “stars”  or  storm,  calling  on  this  angel  of 
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Shockoe  Hill  Cemetery,  Grave  of  Poe’s  “Helen”  (Mrs.  Jane  Stith 

Stanard) 

Photographed  by  Lieut.  Samuel  P.  Cowardin,  Richmond,  Va. 
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light  to  his  shadowed  soul  and  striving  to  share  and 
solace  her  loneliness  there.  In  “The  Poetic  Principle  ” 
of  Shelley’s  lines : 

“  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright.” 

Poe  wrote:  “Their  warm  yet  delicate  and  ethereal 
imagination  will  be  appreciated  by  none  so  thoroughly 
as  by  him  who  has  himself  arisen  from  sweet  dreams 
of  one  beloved  to  bathe  in  the  aromatic  air  of  a  South¬ 
ern  summer  night.”  Of  Poe’s  own  lines  “  To  Helen,” 
Edwin  Markham  writes :  “  Poe  never  surpassed  the 
serene  exaltation  and  divine  poise  of  this  poem.  In 
its  wandering  music  and  flower-like  freshness  of  form, 
it  stands  with  the  deathless  lyrics.” 

Very  little  is  left  of  “  Helen’s  ”  home,  once  so  at¬ 
tractive  in  situation — as  in  all  else  —  on  9th  Street, 
opposite  Capitol  Square.  Business  demands  have 
changed  the  house  beyond  all  recognition  by  her  young 
poet-knight  and  herself ;  neither  of  them  could  find  her 
walled  garden,  now  burdened  with  buildings  that  traf¬ 
fic  in  dollars  and  cents.  William  G.  Stanard,  Esq.,  her 
husband  s  great  grand-nephew,  heard  from  his  grand¬ 
father,  Mr.  John  C.  Stanard,  his  youthful  experience 
in  connection  with  Edgar  Poe,  Robert  C.  Stanard 
and  this  home.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stanard  —  born  in  1805  — 
did  not  live  in  Richmond  but  frequently  went  there 
to  visit  his  uncle,  Judge  Stanard  ;  once  when  he  rang 
the  bell  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  answered,  and 
then  by  two  boys,  Robert  Stanard  and  Edgar  Poe, 
who  both  seemed  to  be  confused ;  and  their  visitor 
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thought  they  had  taken  advantage  of  Judge  Stanard’s 
absence  to  have  a  forbidden  game  of  cards.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stanard  was  also  at  his  uncle's  house  one  night  when 
young  Robert  came  home  very  muddy  and  tired  and 
his  excuse  was,  that  he  had  been  following  along,  on 
the  river,  Poe’s  swim  to  Warwick.  These  very  per¬ 
sonal  touches,  and  a  call  with  Mrs.  William  G.  Stan¬ 
ard  on  the  late  Miss  Jane  Stith  Stanard,  of  Richmond, 
a  niece-in-law  named  for  Poe’s  “  Helen,”  and  after 
her  death  was  reared  in  her  home,  seem  to  give  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  Poe’s  ideal  association  with  and 
his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Jane  Stith  Stan¬ 
ard  was  dream-like  perhaps,  but  founded  on  many 
facts,  for  Miss  Stanard’s  sweet,  saintly  soul  seemed 
overtaken  with  startled  surprise  that  such  an  associa¬ 
tion  could  ever  be  doubted  when  so  advised. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  1823,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clarke  left  Richmond  for  Baltimore;  and  as 
farewell  tributes  Nathaniel  Howard  wrote  a  Latin 
Ode  in  the  style  of  “O  jam  satis,”  of  Horace;  but 
Edgar,  with  less  of  state  and  more  of  heart,  addressed 
his  retiring  teacher  in  original  English  verse.  Many 
years  later  Professor  Clarke  said,  that  whenever  Poe 
came  to  Baltimore  he  would  come  to  see  him,  and 
added:  “I  think,  as  boy  and  man,  Edgar  loved  me 
dearly;  I  am  sure  I  loved  him,  —  he  was  a  dear,  open- 
hearted,  cheerful  and  good  boy ;  and  as  a  man  he  was 
a  loving  &  affectionate  friend  to  me.  I  went  to  his 
funeral.” 

Mr.  William  Burke,  whose  classical  domain  was 
in  the  Old  Athenaeum  building,  Marshall  and  10th 
Streets, —  in  1823, — obtained  Professor  Clarke’s 
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Academy  and  many  of  his  pupils.  An  entry  of  Jan. 
26,  1824,  of  $10  paid  “Mr.  Burke,”  which  appears 
in  Ellis  &  Allan  cash  books,  seems  definite  as  to 
Edgar’s  continued  studies  under  Master  Burke.  A 
later  journal  entry  gives,  for  spring  and  summer  of 
that  year,  this  item:  “John  Allan  paid  Mr.  Burke  for 
Edgar’s  tuition  for  five  months  from  1st  of  April 
[1824]  last  —  $30.00.” 

From  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston  comes:  “Poe  was  a 
much  more  advanced  scholar  than  any  of  us :  but  there 
was  no  other  class  for  him,  that  being  the  highest  — 
and  he  had  nothing  to  do  .  .  .  but  keep  his  headship 
...  he  liked  it  well,  for  he  was  fond  of  desultory  reading 
and  even  then  wrote  verses,  very  clever  for  a  boy  .  .  . 
and  sometimes  satirical.  We  all  recognized  and  admired 
his  great  and  varied  talents  and  were  proud  of  him 
as  the  most  distinguished  school-boy  of  the  town.  .  .  . 
In  dress  he  was  neat  but  not  foppish,  slight  in  person 
and  graceful.  His  disposition  was  amiable,  his  man¬ 
ners  pleasant  and  courteous.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  were  essentially  social  and  took 
pleasure  in  entertaining  their  friends,  who  were  of  the 
most  distinguished  residents  of  Richmond.  At  these 
events  where,  as  was  customary,  wine  flowed  freely, 
Edgar’s  presence,  with  one  or  more  of  his  own  friends, 
was  exacted. 

Mr.  Whitty  notes  that  James  Galt  recalled  Poe19 
“as  a  lad  of  uncommon  good  appearance  who  attracted 
attention  wherever  he  went;  his  manners  were  cheer¬ 
ful  and  gay,  —  although  reserved  at  times,  nothing  of 
a  morose  character  was  observed  in  him,  until  after 
his  return  from  college.  He  was  known  to  drink  wine 
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and  toddies  at  home,  but  no  excessive  appetite  for 
liquor  was  noticed."  All  this  with  other  like  records 
affirm  the  fact  that  Poe's  later  indulgence  was,  as  he 
stated,  to  stimulate  his  nervous  energies,  shocked  and 
shattered  by  well-known  causes. 

Colonel  Ellis  relates  of  Poe's  boyhood  this  frolic: 
“  One  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man's  Whist  Club  at  my  father’s  house.  The  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  few  invited  guests  had  assembled  and  were 
seated  at  .  .  .  tables  ...  all  over  the  large  parlor  and 
things  were  as  quiet  as  they  were  on  a  certain  ‘  night 
before  Christmas  ’  .  .  .  when  a  ghost  appeared  !  The 
ghost,  no  doubt,  expected  and  intended  to  frighten  the 
whole  body  of  whist  players  who  were  in  truth  stirred 
to  a  commotion.  General  Winfield  Scott,  .  .  .  with  the 
resolution  and  promptness  of  an  old  soldier,  sprang 
forward  as  if  .  .  .  leading  a  charge  in  Lundy’s  Lane. 
Dr.  Philip  Thornton,  of  Rappahannock,  .  .  .  was, 
however,  nearer  .  .  .  and  quicker.  .  .  .  Presently  the 
ghost,  finding  himself  closely  pressed,  began  to  re¬ 
treat,  backing  around  the  room,  yet  keeping  his  face  to 
the  foe,  and  as  the  Doctor  was  reaching  out  ...  to  seize 
the  ghost’s  nose  with  a  view  to  twitch  it  off,  the  ghost 
was  ‘  larruping  ’  him  over  the  shoulder  with  a  long  cane 
which  he  carried  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  hand 
he  was  struggling  to  keep  from  being  tripped  by  the 
sheet  which  enveloped  his  body.  When  finally  forced 
to  surrender  and  the  mask  was  taken  from  his  face 
Edgar  laughed  as  heartily  as  ever  a  ghost  did  before.” 

At  fifteen,  Poe  began  his  military  career  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Richmond  Junior  Volunteers,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  communications  signed  with  his  name, 
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rank,  etc.,  from  them  to  the  Governor  and  Council; 
which  papers  are  in  the  Executive  Archives  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  As  one  of  Edgar’s  younger  admirers,  Colonel 
Ellis  noted :  “  But  never  was  I  prouder  of  him  than 
when  dressed,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Junior  Morgan 
Riflemen  (a  volunteer  company  of  boys  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Lafayette,  in  his  memorable  visit  to  Richmond, 
selected  as  his  body-guard )  he  walked  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  marquee  erected  on  Capitol  Square,  under 
which  the  General  held  a  reception  Oct.  28th,  1824.” 

Of  Poe,  Dr.  R.  C.  Ambler  wrote:  “I  remember  to 
have  heard  some  verses  of  his  in  the  shape  of  a  satire 
upon  the  members  of  a  debating  society  to  which  he 
belonged.  ...  I  cannot  recall  a  line  of  those  verses, 
but  do  remember  ...  I  envied  him  his  ability  to  write 
them.”  d  his  society  held  its  meetings  in  a  house  known 
as  Harris  Building,  corner  Main  and  1  ith  Streets.  Dr. 
Ambler  added  of  Poe’s  verses,  that  they  were  never 
printed  but  went  among  the  boys  in  MS.  form  and  were 
said  to  be  the  first  known  outside  of  his  family ;  they 
also  mark  the  first  known  of  his  satirical  writings. 

Mr.  Whitty  notes 20  Poe’s  “Oh,  Temporal  Oh, 
Mores !  ”  as  the  earliest  existing  known  lines  of  his 
satirical  rhyme  indulgences,  and  probably  a  counter¬ 
stroke  on  the  luckless  “Pitts”  who  possibly  joined 
the  faction  that  held  his  gifted  antagonist  as  the  child 
of  “strolling  players.”  Certainly  Poe’s  estimate  of 
counter  servitors  seems  very  definite  in : 

“  For  at  a  ball  what  fair  one  can  escape 
The  pretty  little  hand  that  sold  her  tape. 

Or  who  so  cold,  so  callous  to  refuse 

The  youth  who  cut  the  ribbon  for  her  shoes !  ” 
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So  Pitts,  the  clerk  in  a  leading  Richmond  dry-goods 
store,  was  made  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  members  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  then  boarding  in  the  same  house 
with  him,  as  explained  by  Editor  John  R.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Mr.  Whitty  believes  “Oh,  Tempora !  Oh,  Mores !  ” 
to  be  the  basis  of  Dr.  Carter’s  “  Don  Pompioso  ”  story 
of  Poe's  satirical  verses.21  It  appears  the  young  girls 
at  Miss  Mackenzie’s  Franklin  Street  School  got  hold 
of  this  rhyme,  were  laughing  over  it  and  wondering  as 
to  its  author.  During  the  dusk  of  that  evening  Edgar 
Poe  dropped  in,  being  privileged  to  see  his  sister 
Rosalie.  One  of  several  young  girls,  then  m  the 
parlor,  asked  him  to  read  the  lines  aloud.  This  he  did, 
in  the  dim  light,  too  readily  not  to  have  come  from 
memory,  and  at  once  they  all  cried,  “You  wrote  it!” 
He  did  not  deny  it,  and  it  is  said  the  young  man  who 
inspired  the  effusion  was  so  tormented  by  its  allusions 
that  he  finally  left  town. 

February,  March  and  May,  1824,  noted  bills  on  Ellis 
and  Allan  office  books  of  $1.50  for  “Boy’s”  fine  shoes. 
By  note,  March  5th,  Mr.  Allan  told  Mr.  Ellis :  “  If  you 
have  looked  over  the  papers  send  them  to  me  by  Ed¬ 
gar _ I  have  been  looking  over  Bonds.”  March  16th 

dated  a  $10  charge  on  Mr.  Allan,  “sent  him  by 
Edgar.”  May  12th  dated  a  receipt  for  a  barrel  of 
whiskey,  $20,  and  Dec.  2nd,  1824,  appeared, —  “  Mas¬ 
ter  Edgar  Allan,  making  and  trimming  Blue  Cloth 
Coat  $8.50,  Rec.  payment,  Bradley  M.  McCrery&Co. 

It  is  of  definite  and  indefinite  records  that  Mr.  Allan 
during  the  early  1820’s  was  becoming  far  more  unjust 
to  himself  than  to  others  and  in  other  than  business 
ventures.  So  far  as  is  known,  up  to  his  return  from 
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Europe,  however  contracted  his  views  of  life  may 
have  been,  it  seems  he  conscientiously  did  his  duty  by 
his  family,  which,  against  his  judgment  but  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  wife,  included  little  Edgar  as  his  foster- 
son.  That  he  never  allowed  the  boy  to  lose  sight  of 
his  dependence  on  such  bounty,  was  not  a  winning 
but  was  a  natural  characteristic  of  this  man  in  touch 
with  a  child  not  of  his  own  blood.  For  whatever  was 
his  pride  in  the  brilliant  boy,  never  for  a  moment 
could  Mr.  Allan  forget  this  fact,  or  his  own  part  in 
Edgar  s  accomplishments,  which  were  never  attained 
to  the  same  degree  by  Mr.  Allan's  later  and  greatly 
desired  own  sons.  But  not  for  long  was  the  hy¬ 
persensitive  child  to  retain  even  the  interest  of  his 
foster-father’s  pride.  For  causes  in  himself  and  most 
disturbing  to  a  man  of  conscience  —  as  Mr.  Allan 
truly  was-  any  kindly  feeling  he  ever  cherished  for 
the  orphan  boy  was  steadily  undergoing  a  change,  until 
a  most  unfortunate  climax  for  Edgar  was  reached  by 
his  growing  knowledge  that  more  than  social  and  re¬ 
peated  marital  delinquencies  of  Mr.  Allan  made  occa¬ 
sions  for  serious  unhappiness  of  his  wife,  struggling 
as  she  was  with  frail  health.  These  increasing  differ¬ 
ences  of  their  marital  disturbances  were  not  mended, 
for  any  concerned,  by  Edgar  siding  with  his  devoted 
foster-mother. 

In  the  light  of  the  high  order  of  scholarship,  personal 
accomplishments  and  kindly  favor  of  his  foster-parents, 
Edgar  was  both  the  student  and  social  leader  at  his 
English  schools;  but  from  Colonel  Preston  comes,  that 
Poe,  with  all  his  superiorities,  was  not  the  master 
spirit  nor  even  favorite  in  his  Richmond  school  “be- 
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cause  it  was  known  \_zohy  now ,  more  than  before?] 
that  his  parents  were  ‘  strolling  players’  and  ‘  he  was 
dependent  upon  the  bounty’”  of  Mr.  Allan.  So  was 
followed  that  luminous  precedent  that  nothing  good 
could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  dhe  school  leadership, 
that  Edgar  deserved  to  share  at  least,  it  appears  was 
enjoyed  by  Nathaniel  Howard,  then  of  brilliant  parts 
but  not  a  genius,  yet  later  was  one  of  Virginia  s  most 
distinguished  lawyers  and  of  whom  no  recognition  of 
his  school-mate’s  poetic  genius  has  been  found.  How¬ 
ever,  Edgar’s  cruel  awakening  to  these  hard,  cold  facts 
of  a  situation  —  true  or  false  —  for  which  he  was  in 
no  way  responsible,  without  a  doubt  would  give  one 
of  his  hypersensitive  temperament  henceforth  the 
“  fierceness  he,  otherwise,  never  would  have  had. 
Truly  to  one  well  born  as  he  was,  but  then  not  know¬ 
ing  how  well,  such  allusions  to  his  parents,  made 
amongst  his  associates,  must  have  been  gall  and  worm¬ 
wood  to  the  proud-spirited  lad;  and  it  proved  the  death 
thrust  to  his  light-hearted  boyhood.  Existing  docu¬ 
ments  seem  a  subtle  sheathing  of  this  weiid  stioke, 
in  the  pen-hand  of  Edgar’s  foster-father  John  Allan, 
who,  in  a  literal,  serious  sense,  was  a  good  man  gone 
wrong.  As  to  Edgar’s  school  opponents,  and  grow¬ 
ing  change  of  heart  toward  him  in  so  many,  excepting 
Mrs.  Allan,  the  lad  stood  somewhat  alone;  but  he 
was  far  from  friendless.  Being  of  the  aggiie\ed 
party,  his  devoted  foster-mother  could  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  for  her  hoy’s  welfare  in  this  crisis.  But  while 
nearing  it,  in  18231  the  glory  of  Mis.  Stanaid  s  mother¬ 
hood  came  to  Edgar’s  rescue,  when  she  urged  this 
“turbulent  and  stricken  youth”  to  be  “true  to  his  tal- 
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ents,  true  to  his  duty  to  Mr.  Allan  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much,  and  true  to  himself  in  never  departing  from 
truth  with  any  one.”  Surely  this  “purely  ideal  love” 


iith  &  Broad  Streets,  Richmond,  Cottage  Home 
Burling,  Showing  Gable  Window  from  which 
Climbed  for  Good  Times 


of  Ebenezer 
the  Boys 


From  special  research  of  Mr.  James.  H.  Whitty  and  photograph  of  H.  P.  Cook 

Richmond,  Va.  '  ’ 


of  his  life  must  have  been  the  angel  of  light  that  led 
his  soul  through  the  valley  of  heavy  shadows  that  were 
lifted  — “nevermore”  on  earth  for  him.  No  wonder 
he  worshipped  her  transcendental  beauty  and  immor¬ 
talized  her  memory  in  his  lines  “  To  Helen.”  Her 
husband,  her  son,  Robert  Sully,  and  the  Mackenzie 
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family  continued  friends  of  Poe,  firm,  noble,  and  true 
to  the  end  of  his  days  and  theirs.  This  devotion  was 
intensely  demonstrated  by  his  frail  foster-mother 
Frances  Keeling-  Allan.  Her  family  disturbances  fre¬ 
quently  caused  Edgar’s  absence  from  home ;  and  per¬ 
haps  some  coolness  of  several  school-mates  moved  the 
boy  into  association  with  Ebenezer  Burling,  who  then 
lived  with  his  widowed  mother  in  their  cottage  home 
on  nth  Street,  near  Broad.  Mr.  Whitty  located  it 
for  a  photograph  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Cook,  in  which  print 
appears  the  side  window  in  the  peak  where,  as  “  boys 
will  be  boys,”  they  climbed  out  for  “  good  times  ” 
as  boys  count  them.  From  Mr.  Whitty  it  comes,  that 
against  home  approval  Edgar  spent  some  nights  with 
Burling,  who  had  taught  him  to  swim  and  shared 
with  him  other  manly  sports.  Burling  was  also 
credited  with  over-fondness  for  light  reading  and 
instability  of  character.  The  cottage  window  is  still 
to  be  seen  through  which  he  and  Edgar  found  their  way 
for  night-larks  that  usually  are  unrecorded  events  in 
that  impressionable  period  —  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-one  —  of  most  normal  boys.  Whether  or  not 
Mr.  Allan’s  youth  escaped  their  lure  is  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  known ;  but  that  he  failed  to  sustain  his  supposed 
ideal  of  manhood  became  known  accidentally,  in  a  most 
disturbing  way,  to  a  mere  child  in  years  with  whom  the 
man  had  been  conscientiously  over-strict.  Perhaps  no 
more  irritating  situation  could  have  been  faced  than 
that  confronting  Mr.  Allan,  who  truly  seemed  “a  good 
man  gone  wrong.”  Such  a  crisis  also  required  the 
moral  courage  of  a  great  man  —  which  Mr.  Allan  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not — for  fairly  meeting  it  with  heroic 
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measures  for  himself.  With  this  wreckage  of  Mrs. 
Allan’s  happiness  added  to  Edgar’s  shock  of  disrupted 
trust  and  respect,  the  breach  widened  between  her  hus¬ 
band  and  their  foster-son,  until  with  a  false  sense  of 
self-protection  —  needless,  time  has  proved,  as  against 
Poe,  boy  and  man  —  not  only  was  Edgar  now  duly 
impressed  with  his  dependence  on  and  by  Mr.  Allan, 
but  with  cruel  deliberation  this  boy  of  fourteen  — 
more  or  less  —  was  made  to  face  what  appears  to  be  a 
false  slur  on  the  honor  of  his  dead  mother,  which  slur 
included  the  birth  of  his  sister  Rosalie.  Without  doubt 
this  heartless  act  was  calculated  to  silence  forever  the 
boy’s  knowledge  of  the  man's  misdoings.  Gratitude  — 
that  was  never  recognized  —  nothing  less,  for  benefits 
received,  guaranteed  that  silence  from  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But  the  shock  that 
Allan’s  slur  upon  the  boy’s  mother  made  upon  his 
overstrung  nerves  at  that  time,  about  turned  the  child's 
soul  wrong  side  out;  and  its  far-reaching  effects 
ended  only  with  his  life.  The  strain  made  him  moody, 
silent,  desperate;  and  then  perhaps  not  so  grateful 
as  he  otherwise  might  have  been  to  Mr.  Allan,  who 
by  this  act  only  added  heavily  to  other  burdens 
on  his  own  conscience.  A  child’s  mind  is  “  wax  to 
receive,  and  a  man's  mind  is  marble  to  retain  "  such 
impressions.  Poe  the  man  never  forgot,  but  he  for¬ 
gave  the  creator  of  these  blighting  injuries.  However, 
some  visit  to  Edgar  must  have  been  made  by  his 
brother  Henry  prior  to  this  distracting  time  ;  other¬ 
wise  this  boy  of  seventeen  could  never  have  been 
addressed  by  the  original  —  if  it  ever  existed — of 
Mr.  Allan’s  MS.  “copy”  of  a  letter  now  to  be  found 
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amongst  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  curious  document  has  been  referred  to, 
printed,  and  placed  on  public  exhibition  at  various  times. 
Not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  preservation  as  involving 
the  honor  of  a  dead,  defenseless  woman  with  all  her 
connections,  this  letter  —  ‘‘MS.  copy”  —  found  among 
business  papers  tells  its  own  story ;  and  in  its  own  way 
casts  most  unfortunate  reflections  on  its  writer.  It 
dates  and  reads : 

Richmond,  Nov.  21,  1824. 

Dear  Henry  I  have  just  seen  your  letter  of  the  25th 
ult.  to  Edgar  and  am  much  afflicted,  that  he  has  not  writ¬ 
ten  you.  He  has  little  else  to  do  for  me  he  does  nothing  & 
seems  quite  miserable,  sulky,  &  ill-tempered  to  all  the 
Family.  How  we  have  acted  to  produce  this  is  beyond 
my  conception  why  I  have  put  up  so  long  with  his  con¬ 
duct  is  little  less  wonderful.  The  boy  possesses  not  a 
Spark  of  affection  for  us  not  a  particle  of  gratitude  for 
all  my  care  and  kindness  towards  him.  I  have  given 
[words  are  left  out  of  original  script]  a  much  superior 
Education  than  ever  1  received  myself.  If  Rosalie  has 
to  rely  on  any  affection  from  him  God  in  his  mercy  pre¬ 
serve  her.  .  .  . 

I  fear  his  associates  have  led  him  to  adopt  a  line  of 
thinking  &  acting  very  contrary  to  what  he  possessed 
in  England.  I  feel  proudly  the  difference  between  your 
principles  &  his  &  hence  my  desire  to  Stand  as  I  ought 
to  do  in  your  Estimation.  [Mr.  Allan  keenly  realized 
Edgar’s  high  standard  of  principles,  and  was  not  likely 
to  care  where  he  stood  with  Henry.]  Had  I  done  my 
duty  as  faithfully  to  my  God  as  I  have  to  Edgar,  then 
had  Death  come  when  he  will  had  no  terrors  for  me, 
but  I  end  this  with  a  devout  wish  that  God  may  yet 
bless  him  &  you  &  that  Success  may  crown  your  en¬ 
deavors  &  between  you  your  poor  sister  Rosalie  may 
not  suffer.  At  least  she  is  half  your  Sister  &  God  for- 
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bid  dear  Henry  that  we  should  visit  upon  the  living  the 
Errors  &  Frailties  of  the  dead.  Believe  me  Dear  Henry 
we  take  an  affectionate  interest  in  your  destinies  and 
our  United  Prayers  will  be  that  the  God  of  Heaven 
will  bless  &  protect  you,  rely  on  him  my  Brave  &  excellent 
Boy  who  is  willing  &  ready  to  save  to  the  uttermost. 
May  he  keep  you  in  Danger  preserve  you  always  is  the 
prayer  of  your  Friend  &  Servant 

John  Allan. 

Amongst  a  number  of  strong  denials  as  to  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cause  for  the  slur  this  “  MS.  copy  letter”  casts 
on  the  honor  of  Mrs.  David  Poe,  Jr.,  and  the  birth  of 
her  daughter  Rosalie,  a  few  follow  from  the  highest 
possible  of  Richmond,  Baltimore  and  other  authorities. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  read  the  letter  from  John 
Allan  to  Henry  Poe,  and  state  emphatically  that  we  never 
heard  any  suggestion  injurious  to  Mrs.  Poe’s  good  name 
and  we  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  any  such  in¬ 
timation  or  rumor  in  circulation  in  Richmond. 

(signed)  Mary  Newton  Stanard. 

W.  G.  Stanard, 

Curator  of  Vir.  Hist.  Society. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  19,  1915. 

Excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  “  Richmond,  Va.,  July 
28,  1915,”  from  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty : 

“I  spent  the  afternoon  of  last  Monday  with  Mrs.  Mack, 
of  Danville,  —  a  step-daughter  of  J.  H.  Mackenzie.  She 
takes  little  stock  in  the  Allan  letter  written  about  Rosalie 
Poe.  It  is  her  opinion  that  if  anything  of  the  sort  existed, 
the  Mackenzie  family  who  adopted  Rosalie  surely  would 
have  had  an  inkling.  That  there  was  none  she  is  positive. 
And  besides,  she  herself  roomed  with  Rosalie  for  months  ; 
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was  in  her  confidence  and  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  came 
up.  This  is  good  circumstantial  evidence  against  the 
Allan  strictures.” 

In  Mrs.  George  K.  McGaw’s  letter  dated  Baltimore, 
Nov.  16,  1915,  appears  from  Miss  Herring — daughter 
of  Henry  and  Eliza  Poe  Herring  —  concerning  Rosalie 
Poe :  “  Miss  Herring  said  she  was  a  very  small  child 
when  Edgar  was  there  but  Rosalie  always  stayed  with 
them  a  part  of  the  time  she  spent  in  Baltimore,  as 
she  did  at  my  father’s  house,”  added  Mrs.  McGaw. 
“  Miss  Herring  asserted  that  there  could  not  be  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  calumny  against  Rosalie;  that 
they  would  surely  have  heard  of  it,  as  they  knew 
everything  concerning  her  life.  She  was  well  edu¬ 
cated, —  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie: 

.  .  .  Rosalie  was  kind-hearted,  generous,  simple- 
minded  and  very  much  like  her  brother  in  the  shape  of 
her  face.”  Mrs.  McGaw,  through  a  second  marriage 
of  her  father,  Mr.  James  Warden,  to  Mary  Estelle 
Herring,  half-sister  of  Poe’s  “  Cousin  Elizabeth 
Herring,  was  connected  but  not  related  to  the  family 
of  the  poet’s  “Aunt  Eliza”  Poe  Herring  deceased. 

In  a  Richmond,  Oct.  9,  1872,  letter22  of  Mary  I. 
Dixon  —  among  Mr.  Stoddard’s  papers  —  appears,  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Ellis,  wife  of  Mr.  Allan’s  partner:  As 
one  of  the  few  old  ladies  living  who  were  grown  up 
when  Edgar  was  a  child  .  .  .  she  says  Mrs.  Poe  s 
husband  had  deserted  her  so  long  before  her  death,  as 
to  cast  doubt  upon  Rosalie’s  birth  who  was  an  infant 
in  arms  when  her  mother  died  ’  (Dec.  8,  1811).  Rosalie 
was  one  year  old  Dec.  20th,  that  year.  Theie  ex¬ 
ists  a  letter  locating  David  Poe,  Jr.,  in  New  York 
18—1 
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City  July  io,  1810”  —  according  to  a  press-print.  His 
wife  played  there  until  July  4th  closed  the  season  of 
that  year.  Some  one  credited  Mrs.  Ellis  with  saying 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  “  was  wrongfully  accused  ”  in 
connection  with  the  coming  of  Rosalie.  Mrs.  Ellis 
was  not  married,  nor  living  in  Richmond  until  after 
September,  1813.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  un¬ 
fortunate  unreliable  hearsay,  all  in  all,  was  of  much 
later  fabrication  and  in  line  with  and  purpose  of  Mr. 
Allan’s  MS.  “Letter  Copy”  to  Henry  Poe,  dated  Nov. 
1,  1824.  The  known  facts  are,  that  David  Poe,  Jr., 
died  of  consumption,  which  was  induced  by  extreme 
cold,  over-work  and  the  damp  Boston  Theatre,  during 
the  winter  of  1809.  The  only  known,  definite  print 
record  of  his  death  is  a  press-clipping,  owned  by  Robert 
B.  Kegeries,  Esq.,  New  York  City.  Shorn  of  name 
and  date  it  noted,  “David  Poe  Jr.  died  Oct.  19,  1810, 
at  Norfolk,  Va.”  There  are  various  surmises  of  this 
occurrence;  one,  autumn,  1811,  prior  to  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Dec.  8th  of  that  year.  The  New  York  press 
of  1809  noted  David  Poe,  Jr.,  and  wife  playing  at  Park 
Theatre  with  Thomas  Apthorpe  Cooper.  Oct.  20th, 
1809,  dated  David  Poe’s  last  appearance.  Neither 
Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Poe  appeared  from  Dec.  6,  1809,  to  Feb. 
28,  1810.  Undoubtedly  David  Poe’s  malady  was 
placing  him  under  bonds  unpleasing  to  public  appear¬ 
ance,  and  demanding  attention  from  his  wife.  Their 
slender  resources  as  certainly  demanded  her  re-appear¬ 
ance  on  the  Park  Theatre  stage  Feb.  28,  1810,  where 
she  continued  to  play  to  the  close  of  the  season,  July 
4th.  Above  press-noted  letter  —  locating  “David  Poe 
Jr.  in  N.  Y.  City  July  10th,  1810”  —  seems  definitely 
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to  point,  that  after  that  date  his  wife,  with  or  without 
him,  would  have  had  time  enough  to  go  by  boat,  via 
Norfolk,  leaving  him  there,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
she  appeared  Aug.  17th,  in  “Of  Age  Tomorrow.” 
This  date  would  not  have  been  many  days  astray  from 
her  first  meeting  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  year,  if  she  ever 
met  him  at  all  for  any  purpose.  Four  months  and 
three  days  later,  Dec.  20,  1810,  Rosalie  was  born  in 
the  old  Forest  home  on  Brewer  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Mrs.  Poe's  benefit  night,  Sept.  21st,  1810,  dated  her 
last  Richmond  record  that  year.  She,  after  Sept.  21st, 
must  have  gone  at  once  to  her  dying'  husband  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  was  there  Oct.  20,  1810,  the  press-clipping 
date-noting  of  his  death.  Her  company  did  not  leave 
Richmond  until  Nov.  14,  1810. 

Returning  to  the  narrative  date,  Professor  Wood- 
berry's  able  “Life  of  E.  A.  Poe”  notes  his  leaving 
Master  Burke’s  Academy  in  March,  1825.  The  causes 
stated  in  hereditary  nervous  temperament,  disturbances 
in  the  Allan  family  with  “  MS.  letter  copy  ”  reflections 
on  his  own  family,  added  to  the  unrest  usual  to  most 
boys  of  sixteen,  made  a  combination  far  from  helpful, 
when  Edgar  was  in  critical  need  of  diplomatic  treat¬ 
ment,  or  such  as  he  had  received  from  Mrs.  Jane  Stith 
Stanard.  What  a  father’s  wisdom  and  affection  might 
have  obtained  for  the  boy’s  welfare  and  growing  men¬ 
tal  force  is  idle  speculation.  But  Edgar’s  stand  against 
Mr.  Allan  in  favor  of  his  devoted  foster-mother  made 
the  lad  one  too  many  in  his  family — for  Mr.  Allan 
—  and  perhaps  made  one  of  various  reasons  fot 
Edgar  then  being  prepared  to  enter  the  University 
of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville.  Not  unlikely  this  move 
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was  suggested,  at  least,  by  Mr.  Allan’s  fine  old  uncle, 
William  Galt,  whose  passing  on  dated  Saturday, 
March  16,  1825,  and  whose  funeral  undoubtedly 
claimed  Edgar’s  attendance  at  the  Allan  home,  14th 
Street  and  Tobacco  Alley.  Mr.  Galt’s  will  was  pro¬ 
bated  March,  1825,  and,  writes  Mr.  Whitty,  devises 
“  the  home  now  in  the  occupancy  of  said  John  Allan  ” 
to  him.  This,  with  other  legacies  to  Mr.  Allan,  eased 
his  business  straits,  and  enabled  him  to  buy  at  auction 
the  “  Old  Moldavia  Mansion,”  or  Gallego  home,  corner 
5th  and  Main  Streets,  Richmond,  for  $14,950.  Con¬ 
veyance,  dated  June  25,  1825,  was  made  by  Peter  J. 
Chevallie,  executor  of  Joseph  Gallego  and  Mary 
Richard,  relative  of  Mrs.  Allan,  widow  executrix  of 
John  Richard,  who  failed  to  meet  the  payment  on  their 
prior  $19,100  venture.  From  Mr.  R.  M.  Hogg  comes 
some  interesting  notings  of  Mr.  Galt’s  will.  As  to 
his  estates :  the  “  Byrd  ”  plantation  being  left  to  Mr. 
Allan;  the  Fluvanna  —  above  Richmond,  on  the  James 
■ — was  left  to  “Wm.  Jr.  and  James  Galt  as  chil¬ 
dren  of  my  adoption  and  nurture.”  He  especially 
asked,  that  should  any  diversion  of  his  estates  be  made 
the  men  slaves  were  not  to  be  parted  from  their  wives. 
He  noted  his  own  slaves,  whom  he  “sets  free  giving 
each  a  small  sum.”  Mr.  Hogg  adds:  “I  recently 
noted  in  Irvine  Churchyard  a  Jane  Galt  Walsh  —  a 
niece  of  old  Wm.  Galt  —  legatee  under  his  Will  — 
who  died  in  Baltimore.  She  and  John  Allan  had  a 
big  quarrel  over  Galt’s  Will.”  Three  months  after  it 
was  probated  Mr.  Allan  bought  his  last  and  attractive 
Richmond  home;  and  his  inherited  wealth  allowed  his 
wife  and  himself  to  indulge  themselves  with  rich  fur- 
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niture,  draperies,  etc. ;  also  to  begin  a  library  and  buy 
works  of  art.  Among  the  last  were  busts  of  Pallas 
and  Canova’s  “Mary  Magdelen,”  also  “one  of  Dante,” 
writes  Mr.  Whitty.  Dr.  Theo.  F.  Wolfe  describes 
this  Allan  home  as  a  stately  two-story  structure  of 


John  Allan’s  Home  (1825-1834),  5TH  and  Main  Sts.,  Richmond 
From  photograph  sent  by  James  H.  Whitty,  Esq. 


brick;  the  projecting  gable  of  its  long  sloping  roof 
was  supported  by  lofty  pillars  which  formed  an  im¬ 
posing  front  portico.  Its  rooms  were  of  generous 
proportions  and  decorated  in  the  florid  style  of  that 
time.  To  the  left  of  the  great  hall  were  the  drawing¬ 
rooms;  to  the  right,  the  reception-room;  and  back  of 
that,  the  noted  eight-sided  dining-room.  A  wide 
mahogany  stairway  wound  up  to  the  parlor  above 
with  its  mirrors  and  high  hand-carved  mantel.  Mr. 
Allan’s  bedroom  opened  upon  the  broad  upper  bal- 
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cony,  and  Poe’s  was  in  the  rear  of  the  house  over¬ 
looking'  the  rushing  river  with  its  islets  green,  slopes 
and  wooded  hills  beyond ;  one  window  opened  to  the 
morning  sun,  and  gave  a  clear  view  of  the  Capitol. 
The  other  window  opened  on  a  northwestern  glimpse 
of  Elmira’s  home  and  ‘‘  the  garden  enchanted,”  some 
three  or  more  blocks  away.  Mrs.  Allan  saw  to  it  that 
Edgar’s  room  was  generously  supplied  with  every 
comfort,  books  and  all  else  attractive  that  her  boy’s 
heart  could  desire  in  their  grand  new  home.  Great 
trees  shaded  its  terraced  gardens  sloping  towards  the 
James.  There  was  a  near-by  grove,  and  a  spring  Poe 
knew,  beneath  the  house  porch.  But  not  a  long  time 
was  any  luxury  to  give  Mrs.  Allan,  or  the  child  of  her 
heart,  happiness.  For  reasons  given,  their  earlier, 
more  modest  homes  held  most  that  was  precious  in  the 
mutual  devotion  of  this  foster-mother  of  grace  and 
her  gifted  son.  But  Edgar’s  studies  for  the  University 
of  Virginia,  his  verse-making  recreations,  his  pass¬ 
ing  pleasures,  including  the  pursuit  of  his  first-love 
dream,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  —  it  must  have  been  — 
his  struggles  for  Mrs.  Allan,  marked  the  passing  time 
until  his  mere  presence  in  the  household  became  a 
menace  to  her  peace  and  comfort ;  then  both  realized 
that  her  welfare,  as  well  as  his,  was  best  served  in  his 
speedy  preparation  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  Poe’s 
Alma  Mater  for  all  time.  Yet  neither  work  nor  worry 
hindered  Edgar’s  restlessness  from  seeking  and  find¬ 
ing  consolation,  during  this  private  tutoring,  at  Cupid’s 
shrine.  An  early  friend  of  Poe  is  credited  with :  “  I 
never  knew  the  time  Edgar  was  not  in  love  with  some 
one.”  This  “some  one”  of  all  times  was  Poesy; 
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but  at  this  time,  also  earlier  and  later,  her  honors  were 
shared  by  Sarah  Elmira  Royster,  “  a  lovely  young 
girl  ”  whose  “  father  was  a  long-time,  Presbyterian 
friend  of  Wm.  Galt  and  Mr.  Allan,”  writes  Mr. 
Whitty.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Alfriend  noted  that  Edgar 
“grew  up  loving  Miss  Royster.”  Her  father  opposed 
the  marriage,  but  she  told  Mr.  Alfriend  “  more  than 
once,  —  ‘  I  married  another  man,  but  the  love  of  my 
life  was  Edgar  Poe,  I  never  loved  any  one  else.’  ” 
Mr.  Alfriend  added:  “She  never  wearied  of  talking 
of  him.  When  Poe  left  Richmond  —  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Mr.  Shelton  —  she  and  Poe  were  engaged 
to  be  married ;  her  father  intercepted  their  letters,  and 
both  she  and  Poe  became  convinced  that  each  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  other;  and  she,  urged  by  her  father  and  in 
a  spirit  of  pique,  determined  to  marry  Mr.  Shelton.” 
Of  her  true  lover  of  her  early  days,  Mrs.  Shelton 
wrote  that  he  was  “a  beautiful  boy”  whose  general 
manner  “was  sad  —  not  talkative,  but  when  he  did 
talk,  was  truly  pleasant.  Of  his  own  parents  he  never 
spoke,”  but  “  he  was  devoted  to  the  first  Mrs.  Allan  and 
she,  to  him.”  It  seems,  at  that  time,  he  had  few 
associates.  “  Many  vanished  with  the  sunlight  of  Mr. 
Allan’s  favor,”  according  to  Poe’s  devoted  friend, 
Robert  M.  Sully,  who  was  in  London  when  Edgar 
was  intimate  with  Ebenezer  Burling  —  about  the 
same  age,  interesting,  intelligent,  but  inclined  to 
dissipation.  Together,  Elmira  said  they  visited  “her 
home”  frequently.  Edgar  was  very  generous,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  impulsive;  warm  and  zealous  in  causes 
claiming  his  interest.  He  had  strong  prejudices, 
adored  beauty  and  detested  everything  coarse  and 
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lacking  in  refinement.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
music;  could  draw  beautifully  and  drew  a  pencil  like¬ 
ness  of  me  in  a  few  minutes.  One  souvenir  of  the 
light  and  blight  of  this  bitter-sweet  time  has  floated 
ghost-like  down  the  years  to  these  days,  in  a  white, 
mother-of-pearl  purse,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  taste¬ 
fully  designed  silver  shield,  and  engraved  on  this 

shield  are  the  letters  '  ^  ^'^Thus  it  tells  its  own 

pathetic  story.  The  second  initial  should  have  been  “  E.” 

Of  Mr.  James  Royster  and  family  Mr.  Whitty 
writes,  that  they  had  slaves,  kept  cows,  vehicles  and 
must  have  been  in  comfortable  circumstances  for  that 
day;  but  at  times  they  had  their  financial  troubles 
eased  by  North  Carolina  relatives.  Tradition  held 
their  daughter  to  have  been  “a  very  beautiful  girl,” 
bright,  prepossessing,  and  sweet  in  her  manner  to  every 
one.  She  was  also  “  fond  of  poetry,”  writes  Mr. 
Whitty,  who  saw  “  records  mentioning  the  piano  the 
young  lovers  leaned  over,”  adding,  “  they  met  with¬ 
out  restraint;  sang  the  same  songs  and  roamed  hand 
in  hand  through  the  spacious  Ellis  &  Allan  rose 
gardens,  truly  enchanted  by  these  lovers’  young  dream. 
It  was  located  nearer  her  home  —  built  in  tlie  1700’s 
on  2d  Street,  near  Main  Street  —  than  his,  of  1825. 

“  She  was  fond  of  all  the  boys,  but  liked  Edgar 
best,  while  he  was  interested  in  all  the  girls  but  lin¬ 
gered  longest  with  Elmira.”  All  records  show  that 
they  had  set  their  hearts  on  each  other;  and  one  record, 
at  least,  reveals  with  the  full,  early  approval  of  Mr. 
Allan.  But  financial  troubles  —  in  1825  —  were  loom¬ 
ing  ahead  for  Mr.  Royster :  clannish  was  the  Pres- 
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byterian  tie  between  them :  and  Mr.  Allan’s  newly 
acquired  prosperity  —  from  his  uncle  William  Gaits 
will  —  undoubtedly  led  him,  in  his  growing  disregard 
for  Edgar,  to  make  very  plain  to  Mr.  Royster  that 
Poe  would  have  no  portion  whatever  of  these  prop¬ 
erties.  Results  seem  to  point  to  some  mutual  com¬ 
pact  between  them  to  disrupt  any  engagement,  formed 
by  the  young  lovers,  after  Edgar  left  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  Mr.  W  hitty  notes  that  a  deed 
z's.  Royster  is  among  the  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Whitty  continues :  “  In  the 
meantime  young  Alexander  B.  Shelton  —  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances  —  was  laying  siege  to  Elmira  s 
heart ;  and  Royster,  under  existing  conditions,  as  a 
fond  father  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  doing  all  he  could 
to  put  Poe  out  of  her  sight  and  reach ;  and  in  this  en¬ 
deavor  he  succeeded  but  too  well.  Elmira  was  just 
the  girl  for  Edgar,  and  had  they  married  I  dare  say 
there  would  have  been  a  more  favorable  life  of  Poe 
written.  This  turn  blighted  both  their  lives;  and  when 
Royster  realized  this,  and  saw  he  liad  ‘  earned  only 
zvealth  instead  of  happiness  ’  for  his  child,  it  hastened 
his  death.’’  It  is  only  fair  to  his  daughter  to  assert, 
all  records  agree  that  she  made  no  secret  of  her  affairs 
with  Edgar  so  far  as  Mr.  Shelton  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Whitty  notes  23  that  the  old  colored  servitor  of 
the  Allan  home  said  that  both  Mrs.  Allan  and  Edgar 
were  sad  at  heart  the  day  he  started  for  the  Univei- 
sity,  and  on  the  way  Edgar  hinted  his  wish  to  break 
away  from  Mr.  Allan  and  seek  his  own  living.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  servant  was  entrusted  with  a  letter  to  be 
crjven  to  his  sweetheart  Elmira  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
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last — but  one  —  she  received  from  her  young  lover 
—  for  many  a  year.  It  seems  certain  that  Edgar  at 
this  time  and  with  this  letter  sent,  as  a  souvenir  of 
their  mutual  devotion  to  Elmira  the  mother-of-pearl 
purse  he  never  could  have  kept  full.  Upon  its  delicate 


Poe’s  Present  to  His  First,  Lost  Love 
From  original  mother-of-pearl  purse  (3^  x  4R  inches) 
With  permission  of  owner,  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Chicago  Ill. 


silver  shield  center  were  his  initials  “  E.  A.  IV’  and 
above  them  were  “  S.  P.  R.”  The  center  letter 
should  have  been  E  for  Sarah  Elmira  Royster.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  was  then  no  time  to  remedy  this  mis¬ 
take  in  his  parting  gift  as  it  proved  to  be.  (This 
purse  through  various  transits  from  Mrs.  Shelton’s 
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niece,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Norris,  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Oliver 
R.  Barrett,  Chicago,  Ills.,  whose  courtesy  allows  its 
picture  to  the  poet's  memory.)  So  was  the  bloom  of 
his  young  love-dream  blighted  forever.  Nor  could  one 
of  Poe’s  temperamental  force  ever  banish  this  blight 
from  the  verse  or  prose  idealisms  of  all  his  later  life. 
However,  Mr.  Royster,  deeming  his  daughter  “Oer 
young  to  marry  Poc  ”  destroyed  further  letters  but 
one  ”  from  Edgar,  until  Elmira’s  marriage,  at  seven¬ 
teen,  to  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Shelton.  This  “  one  letter 
she  found  too  late,  excepting  to  make  her  mind  on 
the  subject  unpleasantly  clear  to  those  most  concerned 
in  her  loss  of  the  others.  This  action  at  that  time 
seems  definitely  to  include  her  father  and  Mr.  Shelton. 
Perhaps  Poe’s  treasured  “Farewell  Letter”  picture, 
of  later  noting,  was  a  reflex  of  a  real  or  a  dream  one 
he  wrote  her  m  this  connection.  That  the  misgiving 
harbored  in  the  heart  of  his  beloved  must  have  been  in 
fact,  or  dreams,  imparted  to  Edgar  seems  certain,  as 
it  is  enshrined  in  his  “  Bridal  Ballad.  From  its 
several  prints  most  fitting  this  thought  are  these  lines : 

“  And  thus  they  said  I  plighted 
An  irrevocable  vow  — 

And  my  friends  are  all  delighted 
That  his  love  I  have  requited  — 

And  my  mind  is  much  benighted 
If  I  am  not  happy  now ! 


“  And  thus  the  words  were  spoken ; 
And  this  the  plighted  vow ; 
And,  though  my  faith  be  broken, 
And,  though  my  heart  be  broken, 
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Here  is  a  ring,  as  token 
That  I  am  happy  now  ! 


“  Would  God  I  could  awaken! 

For  I  dream  I  know  not  how, 

And  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken 
Lest  an  evil  step  be  taken, — 

Lest  the  dead  who  is  forsaken 
May  not  be  happy  now.” 

In  connection  with  the  dominating  sentiment  of 
these  verses  Mr.  Whitty  calls  attention  to  Poe’s  Rich¬ 
mond,  August,  1835,  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
noting  of  the  old  Scotch  Ballad  of  which  four  lines 
are : 

“  They  have  giv’n  her  to  another  — 

They  have  severed  every  vow ; 

They  have  giv’n  her  to  another 
And  my  heart  is  lonely  now ;  ” 

Henceforth,  with  this  sorrow,  Poe  was  keenly 
“Alone,”  as  his  “finely  characteristic”  lines,  notes 
Thomas  O.  Mabbott,  expressed  it,  —  and  “in  1829,” 
states  Mr.  Whitty.  So  much  too  in  “  Tamerlane,”  of 
Poe’s  near-time  writing,  followed  out  this  phase  of  his 
early  love  idealisms.  The  “  alone  ”  markings  flutter 
“here  and  there”  throughout  one  MS.,  at  least,  of 
“Tamerlane.”  “Four  times  Poe  wrote  the  word 
‘alone’  on  one  leaf  of  the  MS.,”  writes  Mr.  Mabbott, 
who  saw  it  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan’s  Library. 

Then  Rosalie  was  too  young  to  understand  Edgar’s 
environment  ;  and  their  brother  was  many  water-miles 
away  from  them  both.  Of  him,  at  that  time,  and 
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Edgar,  Elmira  later  wrote :  “  I  have  seen  his  brother 
Henry,  who  was  in  the  navy.” 

With  no  answer  to  letters  that  Edgar’s  first  love 
Elmira  never  saw;  the  frail  health  and  marital  distur¬ 
bances  of  his  foster-mother;  the  displeasure  of  Mr. 
Allan;  with  no  home  to  look  back  upon,  nor  forward 
to,  —  all  these  troubles,  added  to  his  “  rather  meagre  ” 
money  allowances,  then  in  force,  formed  a  coalition  of 
adverse  causes  with  which  Poe’s  sensitive,  nervous  tem¬ 
perament  was  unable  to  combat.  But  the  boy’s  brief, 
rosy  dream  of  “one  loved  and  lost  before  what  pas¬ 
sion  was  could  be  known,”  tinged  not  only  his  mind, 
but  also  bore  its  reflex  into  his  fictions  of  prose  and 
verse  early  and  late  with  a  loneliness  and  sadness  in¬ 
delible  and  of  which  he  could  make  no  other  expres¬ 
sion.  For  him,  his  beloved  was  translated  to  another 
world.  Some  lines  from  “To  One  in  Paradise” 
vividly  bear  out  the  burden  of  the  young  lover’s  heart 
at  this  time : 

“  Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last ! 

Ah,  starry  Hope !  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast ! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 

‘  On  !  on  !  ’  - —  but  o’er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast !  ” 

Thus  was  the  “gulf  ”  of  resignation  spanned  with  a 
prophecy ! 


SECTION  III 


Youth  and  Early  Manhood,  1826-1831 

By  letter  permission  from  the  late  Professor  James 
A.  Harrison,  oral  permission  of  the  late  Dr.  Chas.  W. 
Kent,  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Librarian  John  S.  Pat¬ 
ton  and  many  more  in  close  touch,  active  print  and 
other  associations  with  Jefferson’s  noble  University  of 
Virginia,  comes  from  their  various  writings,  in  the 
following  condensed  form,  the  story  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe’s  ten  months  with  his  Alma  Mater.  Before  all 
others  stands  Thomas  Jefferson’s  self-appointed  first 
librarian  of  that  institution,  William  Wertenbaker, 
who  was  also  young  Poe’s  class-mate  in  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish.  From  Librarian  Wertenbaker’s 
“  Edgar  Allan  Poe,”  written  in  1869  by  request  of  and 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Socrates  Maupin,  chairman  of  the 
Faculty,  and  revised  by  Schuyler  Poitevent’s  “Some 
Facts  about  Poe’s  University  Career,” 1  much  will 
appear. 

As  to  the  University  Poe  knew!  Instead  of  placing 
the  college  funds  into  one  large  building,  Jefferson  s 
plan  for  his  scholarly  square  —  7°°  to  800  feet  —  was 
to  head  the  five-terraced  lawn  —  200  feet  wide  —  with 
a  commanding  structure  of  the  Pantheon  type  at 
Rome.  From  its  entrance  was  a  sweep  of  1000  feet 
to  “  Lovers’  Walk  ”  of  Poe’s  time.  On  either  side  of 
the  centre  Rotunda  were  five  separate  pavilions  —  36 
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by  24  feet  —  after  different  classic  styles,  from  draw¬ 
ings  of  Palladio  and  others,  as  Jefferson  never  saw 
Greece  or  Rome.  Each  pavilion  had  its  school-room 


William  Wertenbaker  (1799-1882),  First  Librarian 
University  of  Virginia 
Courtesy  of  Librarian,  John  S.  Patton,  19x7 

below  and  two  rooms  above  it,  for  its  professor.  Be¬ 
tween  these  pavilions  was  a  range  of  one-story  dor¬ 
mitory  rooms  —  each  10  by  14  feet  —  for  students. 
Pavilions  and  dormitories  were  united  by  a  front,  one- 


ROTUNDA 


WEST  LAWN 


EAST  LAWN 


Payilion  I. 


Pavilion  II. 


Diocletian’ s  Baths — 
Doric . 

Prof.  Emmet. 

Prof.  Courtenay. 

Prof.  Bledsoe. 

Prof.  Gildersleeve. 
Prof.  Page,  John  R. 
Prof.  Tuttle. 

Board  of  Visitors. 


Pavilion  III. 
Palladio — Corinthian. 
Prof.  Lomax. 

Prof.  Davis,  J.  A.  G. 
Prof.  Magill. 

Prof.  Griffith. 

Prof.  Howard. 

Prof.  Peters. 

Prof.  Harrison,  J.  F. 
Prof.  Dabney,  W.  C. 
Prof.  Garnett. 

Col.  Carter,  Proctor. 
Prof.  Minor,  R.  C. 


Temple  Fortuna 
Virilis — Ionic. 
Prof.  Johnson. 

Prof.  Warner. 

Prof.  Cabell. 

Prof.  Dabney,  W.  C. 
Prof.  Buckmaster. 
Prof.  Harrison,  J.  A. 
Prof.  Smith,  C.  A. 

Pavilion  IV. 

A  l  ba  no — D  o  ric. 
Prof.  Blaettermann. 
Prof.  Kraitsir. 

Prof.  Scheie  DeVere. 
Prof.  Kent. 
Administration  Bldg. 


Alley. 

Pavilion  VI. 
Theatre  Marcellas — 
Ionic. 

Prof.  Key. 

Prof.  Harrison,  G. 
Prof.  Rogers,  W.  B. 
Prof.  Smith,  F.  H. 
Prof.  Coleman. 

Prof.  Holmes. 

Prof.  Perkinson. 
Prof.  Graves. 


Alley. 


Pavilion  V. 
Palladio — Ionic,  with 
M  odillions. 
Prof.  Long. 

Prof.  Patterson. 

Prof.  Harrison,  G. 
Prof.  Smith,  F.  H. 
Prof.  Kent. 


The  Lawn 


Alley. 

Pavilion  VII. 
Palladio — Doric. 
Prof.  Davis,  J.  S. 
Prof.  Boeck. 

Prof.  Davis,  N.  K. 
Colonnade  Club. 


Alley. 

Pavilion  IX. 
Tentple  Fortuna 
Virilis — Ionic. 
Prof.  Tucker,  Geo. 
Prof.  McGuffey. 
Prof.  Peters. 

Prof.  FitzHugh. 


Alley. 


Pavilion  VIII. 
Diocletian’ s  Baths — 
Corinthian. 
Prof.  Bonnycastle. 
Prof.  Rogers,  R.  E. 
Prof.  Smith,  J.  L. 
Prof.  Maupin. 

Prof.  Davis,  J.  S. 
Prof.  Venable. 

Prof.  Echols. 


Alley. 


Pavilion  X. 
Theatre  Marcellas — 
Doric. 

Prof.  Dunglison. 

Prof.  Davis,  J.  A.  G. 
Prof.  Tucker,  II.  St.  G 
Prof.  Minor,  J.  B. 
Prof.  Lile. 


Lawn  Plan  of  University  of  Virginia 
From  “Jefferson’s  University,”  1915 
Permission  of  editors,  Jno.  S.  Patton,  S.  J.  Doswell  and  Lewis  D.  Crenshaw 
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story  colonnade  of  brick  pilasters.  To  preserve  the 
strong  architectural  features,  Jefferson’s  design  ex¬ 
cluded  the  presence  of  shade  trees.  To  east  and  west 
of  these  lawn  structures  was  a  line  of  low,  one-room 
dormitory  buildings  called  East  Range  and  West 


University  of  Virginia,  1826 
“Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,”  Duyckinck’s 

Range.  Jefferson,  as  an  apostle  of  free  religious 
thought,  intended  his  Rotunda  —  Pantheon  of  all  the 
gods  —  as  a  fitting  place  for  non-sectarian  religious 
worship  and  the  College  Library.  Before  its  comple¬ 
tion  the  citizens  of  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  gave  a  din¬ 
ner  there,  Friday,  Nov.  5,  1824,  to  General  Lafayette, 
which  event  made  one  of  many  rich  college  records. 
With  not  a  few  of  manly  worth  and  might  between, 
perhaps  the  names  of  Jefferson,  Lafayette  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  will  remain  distinctions  imperishable  within 
unique  University  of  Virginia’s  classic  haunts,  where 
indeed  distinctions  are  neither  easily  won  nor  few. 
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This  institution’s  attraction  peculiar  to  itself  —  in  re¬ 
peated  old-world  structures  and  colonnades  —  hedged 
within  its  plan  what,  with  simple  grace,  Virginians 
were  pleased  to  call  their  “Lawn,”  which  perhaps, 
when  Poe  first  saw  it,  was  but  lately  sodded,  and  the 
air  above  it  was  freighted  with  fumes  of  fresh  paint 
from  unfinished  buildings  about  it ;  yet  all  captivating- 
in  prospect  and  promise  from  its  founder’s  Monticello 
Parnassus,  high  on  the  hill-side,  three  miles  away.  Al¬ 
though  young  Poe  had  seen  much  of  old,  interesting- 
structural  Great  Britain,  well  might  Jefferson’s  sum  of 
intellectual  delight  in  simple  antique  beauty  have  im¬ 
pressed  this  Alma  Mater’s  most  brilliant  alumnus  to 
write : 

“  .  .  .  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.” 

Of  the  last  couplet  Edwin  Markham  writes :  “  Two 
mighty  lines  that  compress  into  a  brief  space  all  the 
rich,  high  magnificence  of  dead  centuries.  Poe  never 
surpassed  the  serene  exaltation  and  divine  poise  of  this 
poem.  It  shows  his  passion  for  crystalline  perfection.” 
However,  issues  of  national  as  well  as  educational 
import  were  worked  out  on  this  ‘  Lawn  by  three 
Presidents  of  our  country.  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Monroe  found  themselves  at  home  there  in  such  pur¬ 
suits.  The  University’s  thin,  yellow  “  Record  Book  of 
Visitors  ”  stands  firm  in  evidence  of  some  such  events 
when  Jefferson  was  Rector,  and  many  of  its  pages 
were  written  by  his  hand,  cramped  with  constant,  self¬ 
less  service  and  his  eighty  years.  Both  Madison 
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and  Monroe  were  fellow-members  of  that  honorable 
“Board.”  Of  the  1826  University  Faculty  were: 

George  Long,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

George  Blaettermann,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
Thomas  Hewitt  Key,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Charles  Bonnycastle,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
John  Patton  Emmet,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Robley  Dunglison,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine. 
John  Taylor  Lomax,  Professor  of  Law. 

As  to  Professor  George  Long,  famous  Roman  his¬ 
torian,  translator  and  geographer,  Mr.  Jefferson  out¬ 
lined  University  duties  of  this  Oxford  graduate  thus : 
“  In  the  school  of  Antient  Languages  are  to  he  taught 
the  higher  grade  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Lan¬ 
guages,  the  Hebrew,  rhetoric,  belle-lettres,  antient  his¬ 
tory  and  antient  geography,”  and  described  Professor 
Long  as  “a  small,  delicate  looking  blond  man.”  To 
this  dicta,  others  of  these  academic  porticoes  added : 
“  His  masterly  knowledge  of  his  subject  inspired  his 
[107]  students  with  the  highest  conception  of  true 
scholarship,”  and  his  “  insistence  of  studying  history 
and  geography  together  ”  had  special  influence  on  Poe. 

Of  Professor  George  Blaettermann,  of  33  Castle 
Street,  London,  Jefferson  noted,  —  “a  German  who 
was  acquainted  with  our  countrymen  Ticknor  and 
Preston  and  was  highly  recommended  by  them.”  Of 
this  scholar’s  University  field  was  added :  “  In  the 
School  of  Modern  Languages  are  to  be  taught  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  English  Language  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  form;  also  modern  history  and  modern 
geography.”  Thomas  Hewitt  Key,  a  Latin  scholar, 
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brilliantly  filled  the  chair  of  Mathematics ;  Charles 
Bonnycastle,  “  shy  and  conservative,”  that  of  Natural 
Philosophy;  delightful  Dr.  John  Patton  Emmet, 
nephew  of  the  Irish  orator  Robert  Emmet  of  thrilling 
memories,  claimed  his  own  in  the  Chair  of  Chemistry; 
and  that  of  Dr.  Robley  Dunglison,  in  the  Chair  of 
Anatomy  and  Medicine,  completed  this  transplanted 
Faculty,  of  which  George  Tucker  only  —  its  first 
chairman  and  Professor  of  Moral  Science  —  could  be 
credited  with  Virginia  parentage,  although  Bermuda 
born. 

Perhaps  the  nearly  four  months’  rough  voyage  of 
The  Competitor,  beating  about  the  English  Channel 
six  weeks  of  that  time,  fittingly  prepared  scholarly 
Professors  Long  and  Blaettermann  for  meeting  the 
no  less  stormy  inauguration  of  the  “  Honor  System,” 
which  in  spirit  dated  from  1825  and  in  fact  from 
1842;  and  time  has  transformed  it  into  Jefferson’s 
ideal  intention  of  bonded  chivalry  held  sacred  by  this 
no  less  ideal  institution  fathered  by  himself.  While 
within  that  magic  circle  —  The  Honor  System  —  no 
spying  is  tolerated  and  each  member’s  word  is  of  oath 
value,  woe  betide  offenders  against  its  code;  for  by 
such  acts  they  become  Pariahs  —  outcasts  forever. 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  extreme  ideas  of  human  rights,  how¬ 
ever,  were  carried  to  such  excess  of  lawlessness  by  the 
students  of  1825  in  affronting  their  “damned  foreign 
professors,”  also  because  neither  their  persuasion  nor 
Jefferson’s  entreaties  could  induce  a  single  student  to 
accept  the  office  of  censor,  on  the  score  that  spying  was 
“hateful  to  Southern  character,”  these  conditions 
caused  a  crisis  in  the  outraged  professors  sending  in 
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their  resignations  to  the  Board  of  Visitors.  They  en¬ 
abled  the  Faculty  to  use  rigid  discipline  for  controlling 
the  students,  also  for  their  punishment  when  needed. 
Until  June  14,  1904,  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty  was 
chief  executive  of  the  University.  Then  Dr.  James 
M.  Page,  the  last  incumbent  of  this  office,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  formally 
installed  as  president,  April  13,  1905,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Jefferson’s  birth.  While  the  days  of  1825 
were  of  peach  and  honey,  apple  toddies,  mint  slings, 
gambling  and  the  hilarious  living  of  that  aristocratic 
period  —  and  of  most  colleges,  as  Old  Oxford  of  Eng¬ 
land  gives  example  —  these  excesses  were  no  more  for 
open  indulgence  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  “  Stu¬ 
dents’  expenses  were  limited  by  University  regula¬ 
tion.”  Clothing-,  during  session,  was  not  to  exceed  $100, 
and  pocket-money,  $40.  Books,  incidentals  —  what¬ 
ever  parents  allowed.  Money  was  deposited  with  the 
bureau,  and  paid  out  on  warrant  of  the  proctor,  when 
an  itemized  bill  was  presented  by  the  student’s  order. 
Debts  of  honor  could  not  be  paid  by  orders  on  patron. 
Servants’  cost  was  $100.  On  all  accounts  there  were 
some  eight  printed  pages  on  discipline.  Students,  too, 
had  their  trials  when  Jefferson  was  rector.  One  was 
the  existence  of  a  single  text-book  in  mathematics  for 
a  class  of  ten,  from  which  to  prepare  for  lectures.  So, 
“some  studied  ’til  t  a.m.,  when  others  followed  its  use 
'til  daylight.”  But  in  early  1826.  when  seventeen-year- 
old  Edgar  Poe  found  himself  a  student  there,  the 
Faculty  held  their  young  men  under  the  most  rigid  sur¬ 
veillance  that  Jefferson’s  University  had  yet  known. 
From  William  Wertenbaker’s  “  Edgar  Allan  Poe,”  re- 
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vised,  is  learned  that  he  was  a  student  of  the  second 
session,  which  began  Feb.  i,  1826,  and  ended  Dec.  20th 
of  that  year.  He  was  the  136th  of  the  177  who  matric¬ 
ulated.  He  entered  Feb.  14th ;  gave  his  name  as  “  Edgar 
A.  Poe”;  date  of  birth,  “19th  of  January,  1809”; 
parent  or  guardian,  “  John  Allen  ” — the  “  e  ”  later  was 
changed  to  “a”  in  “lead  pencil”;  place  of  residence, 
“  Richmond.”  None  of  this  record  is  in  Poe’s  hand¬ 
writing.  The  professors  he  attended  were:  “Long, 
professor  of  Greek,  Latin,”  etc.,  “  Blaettermann, 
professor  of  French,  German,”  etc.  Under  the  head 
of  “  Remarks,”  a  blank  stands  after  Poe’s  name.  In 
such  blanks  the  proctor  wrote  the  final  disposition 
of  the  student.  In  the  events  of  withdrawal,  sus¬ 
pension  or  expulsion,  the  facts  were  duly  registered, 
otherwise  the  blank  remained.  Hence,  from  the 
proctor’s  point  of  view  young  Poe’s  record  was  a 
clean  one  from  all  college  dishonor.  The  late  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Kent  wrote,  that  “of  the  177  students 
of  Poe’s  time,  six  withdrew,  three  were  suspended 
and  three  were  expelled,  but  no  one  of  these  records 
stood  against  Poe.”  Dr.  Kent  thought  that  be¬ 
cause  the  14th  name,  prior  to  Poe’s,  was  Sidney 
A.  Perry,  this  was  a  possible  reason  for  suggesting 
“Perry”  for  Poe’s  use  in  his  May,  1827,  U.  S. 
Army  enlistment  at  Boston,  Mass.  Librarian  John 
S.  Patton  writes:  “While  a  great  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  were  hailed  before  the  Faculty — for  drinking, 
gambling  and  social  abuses  —  during  Poes  time  he 
was  never  summoned  excepting  once,  and  then  only  as 
a  witness”  —  of  which  more  appears  later  on.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Allan  home  conditions  made  uncertain  the 
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length  of  Edgar’s  college  career,  also  his  own  stead¬ 
fast  devotion  to  literature,  seemed  the  reasons  that  in¬ 
duced  him  to  choose  studies  of  languages  and  the 
classics.  By  Jefferson  himself  were  written  the  sched¬ 
ules  of  lectures  which  note  those  on  “  Ancient  Lan¬ 
guages”  coming  from  7.30  to  9.30  a.m.,  Mondays, 
Wednesday  and  Fridays;  and  those  on  “Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  ”  at  the  same  hours  on  Tuesdays,  1  hursdays 
and  Saturdays.  The  rising  bell  rang  at  6.30  a.m.  As 
Poe’s  class-mate,  Mr.  Wertenbaker  wrote  that  Edgar 
was  “tolerably  regular”  in  his  attendance  at  lectures 
—  and  a  successful  student;  having  obtained  distinc¬ 
tion  (Faculty  minutes  read  “excelled”)  at  the  final 
examination  in  Latin  and  French,  and  this  was,  at 
that  time,  the  highest  honor  a  student  could  obtain. 
It  is  of  college  record  that  final  examinations  were 
oral  and  sometimes  held  at  5.30  a.m.,  in  the  Rotunda’s 
Elliptical  Room.  Examinations  of  1826  began  Mon¬ 
day,  Dec.  4th  ;  that  in  Modern  Languages  was  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Dec.  5th.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  they 
were  under  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  Joseph 
Cabell  and  General  John  H.  Cocke,  and  lasted  one  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  hours  each.  Professor  Long’s 
report  to  the  Dec.  15,  1826,  Faculty  meeting  noted  the 
honorable  mention  of  names  “  in  alphabetical  order  ” 
as  to  the  Senior  Latin  Class  thus  (a  partial  list)  : 

Gessner  Harrison,  of  Rockingham. 

Albert  H.  Holladay,  of  Spottsylvania. 

Bertier  Jones,  of  Amelia. 

Edgar  A.  Poe,  of  Richmond  City. 

In  Professor  Blaettermann’s  report  of  the  Senior 
French  Class  appeared  the  following  order  of  names: 
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Philip  St.  George  Ambler,  of  Richmond  City. 

John  Cary,  of  Campbell. 

Gessner  Harrison,  of  Rockingham. 

William  Miciiie,  of  Hanover. 

Conway  Nutt,  of  Culpepper. 

Edgar  A.  Poe,  of  Richmond  City. 

These  reports  appeared  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
and  other  newspapers  of  near  dates.  Present  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  degrees  had  not  been  adopted.  Under  these, 
Poe  would  have  graduated  in  the  two  languages  and 
have  been  entitled  to  a  diploma.  From  Mr.  Werten- 
baker  is  learned  that  Poe  attended  lectures  in  Greek, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  On  one  occasion  Professor 
Blaettermann  requested  his  Italian  class  —  of  90  —  to 
render  into  English  verse  a  portion  of  the  lesson  in 
Tasso  —  assigned  for  the  next  lecture.  He  did  not  re¬ 
quire  but  recommended  this  exercise,  from  which  the 
students  would  derive  benefit.  At  the  next  lecture  on 
Italian  the  Professor  stated,  before  his  class,  that  Mr. 
Poe  was  the  only  member  who  had  responded  —  and 
“  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  his  performance.” 
Of  Poe  Mr.  Wertenbaker  added:  “He  certainly  was 
not  habitually  intemperate,  but  he  may  occasionally 
have  entered  into  a  frolic.  I  often  saw  him  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  and  in  the  Library,  b”(:  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Among  the  Professors  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  sober,  quiet  and  orderly  young  man;  and  to  them 
and  the  officers,  his  deportment  was  uniformly  that  of 
an  intelligent  and  polished  gentleman.”  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  from  the  age  of  six  Poe’s  masterful 
mind  obtained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
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teachers.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  suggested,  in  part, 
“Julius  Rodman”  to  Poe,  also  that  Professor  Long’s 
insistence  that  history  and  geography  must  he  studied 
together,  bore  marked  influence  on  Poe’s  stories  hav¬ 
ing  such  connection  and  this  with  special  reference  to 


No.  1,  Poe’s  Room,  13  West  Range 
No.  2,  Entrance  Jefferson  Literary  Society 
From  print  of  drawing  owned  by  J.  W.  Wayland,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 


“  Arthur  Gordon  Pym.”  It  is  of  record  that  young 
Poe  was  an  active  member  and  temporary  secretary  of 
the  Jefferson  Society  —  housed  a  few  doors  from  his 
own  room,  No.  13  West  Range.  He  was  known  to 
have  addressed  that  association  once  at  least  ;  then  his 
subject  was  “Pleat  and  Cold.”  No  doubt  “Edgar  A. 
Poe,  Secretary  of  the  Jefferson  Society”  —  as  of  rec¬ 
ord  on  its  minutes  —  spent  effectively  and  with  pleas¬ 
ure  in  declamation  and  various  debates  some  time  there, 
placed  to  other  accounts  by  many  of  his  over-harsh 
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critics.  Poe's  platform  appearance  must  have  been 
pleasing,  as  it  is  said,  “  he  dressed  well  and  neatly,” 
and  by  his  personal  charm  in  a  varied  life  proved 
“  a  very  genial,  attractive  companion  with  the  provin¬ 
cial  youths  amongst  whom  he  was  thrown.”  Yet  it 
is  not  strange  another  impression  of  Poe  —  the  thinker 
and  one  given  to  pride  of  silence  as  to  the  blight  on  his 
home  life- — was,  that  “no  one  could  say,  he  knew 
him.”  Untouched  with  the  irons  that  seared  Poe’s 
soul,  his  college-mates  could  not  have  understood  the 
“  melanchollv  face”  and  the  “smile”  that  “seemed  to 
be  forced  ”  even  in  recreations.  Thomas  Bolling,  who 
was  “acquainted,”  as  a  fellow-student,  noted,  that  when 
engaged  in  exercise  of  high  or  long  jumping  Poe,  with 
the  “  ever  sad  face  ”  and  “  more  as  a  task  than  a  sport, 
excelled  all  the  rest.”  Once,  “upon  a  slight  decliv¬ 
ity,  he  ran  and  jumped  twenty  feet,  although  some 
attained  nineteen.”  It  appears  Poe’s  chief  competitor 
was  one  LaBranche,  of  Louisiana,  and  of  several 
inches  less  height  —  who  had  gymnastic  instruction 
in  France.  Thomas  Goode  Tucker,  Poe’s  firm  friend 
and  college-mate,  wrote  of  Edgar  as  “rather  short, 
compactly  set  but  active,  an  expert  in  athletic  and  gym¬ 
nastic  arts.” 

The  late  Douglas  Sherley’s 2  “Valley  of  Unrest,” 
etc.,  a  dream  sketch  of  Poe,  blends  actual  records, 
traditional  facts  and  fancies  of  which  the  story  of  the 
“nameless  grave”  is  pure  fiction;  for  that  grave  of 
Poe’s  “Valley  of  Unrest”  seems  definitely  located 
far  overseas  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  However,  as 
Sherley  shadows  forth  an  actuality  of  Poe’s  life  in  — 
“  A  glance,  a  handclasp  and  a  word.  Three  potent 
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factors  that  won  my  homesick  heart,”  —  this  expres¬ 
sion  seems  difficult  to  divorce  from  Thomas  Goode 
Tucker’s  first  meeting  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  as  it 
is  too  like  youthful  Poe  for  mere  fancy,  and  is  as 
follows :  “  He  came  forward,  offered  his  hand  and 
said,  —  ‘I  like  you,  I  want  to  know  you.’  I  had 
stood  aloof,  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  on  the  outer  edge 
of  an  unsympathetic  crowd.  From  that  day  I  was 
recognized  as  his  most  intimate  friend  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.”  This,  as  a  fact,  related  to  Poe  and  Tucker, 
both  born  the  same  year,  1809,  and  matriculated  in 
1826,  writes  Librarian  John  Shelton  Patton.  A  some 
fifty-eight  years’  later  noting  of  the  poet,  by  William 
M.  Burwell,  as  “  bandy  legged,”  is  not  affirmed  by  those 
now  living  who  saw  Poe,  nor  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Ambler  who, 
as  a  boy,  learned  to  swim  with  Edgar,  as  mentioned 
in  prior  pages. 

William  Matthews,  the  military  drill-master  of  the 
LTniversity  Gymnasium,  was  from  West  Point.  He 
was  responsible  to  the  Faculty  for  all  disturbances  of 
the  peace  during  the  students’  attendance  of  his  classes. 
His  success  gained  from  the  Faculty  for  such  use  one 
of  the  elliptical  rooms  of  the  Rotunda.  This  touch  of 
West  Point  may  have  influenced  Poe’s  later  Boston 
enlistment  as  a  private  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1827, 
and  in  1830  his  entrance  into  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  No  doubt  Poe’s  troubles 
and  nerve  strain  of  1826  made  his  disposition  “mercu¬ 
rial  ”  or  uneven  ;  also  he  may  have  shared  his  com¬ 
rades’  “  fondness  for  peach  and  honey  ”  described 
by  Professor  Woodberry  as  that  “  delectable,  old-time 
Southern  punch  ” ;  but  Tucker’s  involved  statement 
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as  to  Poe's  “  passion  for  strong  drink  ”  is  “  of  marked 
and  peculiar  character  ”  in  that  he  would  “  seize  the 
glass,  unmixed  with  sugar  or  water,  [and  note  this~\ 
without  the  least  apparent  pleasure,  [not  the  tippler's 
habit]  and  send  it  home  at  a  single  gulp.  This  fre¬ 
quently  used  him  up;  but,  if  not,  he  rarely  returned 
to  the  charge,  —  one  glass  at  a  time  ”  seemed  his 
full  measure.  This  was  enough  to  rouse  him  to 
a  state  of  nervous  excitement  that  resulted  “  in  a 
continuous  flow  of  fascinating  talk”  which  “en¬ 
thralled  every  listener  within  its  hearing.”  More 
from  Mr.  Wertenbaker  of  Poe  appears:  “Although 
his  practice  of  gaming  did  escape  detection,  the 
hardihood,  intemperance  and  reckless  wildness  im¬ 
puted  to  him  by  his  biographers,  had  he  been  guilty  — 
must  inevitably  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Faculty.  At  no  period  during  the  past  history  of  the 
University  were  the  Faculty  more  vigilant  in  ferreting 
out  offenders  and  more  severe  in  punishing  them  than 
during  the  session  of  1826.  The  records  of  which  I 
was  then,  and  am  still  custodian,  attest  that  at  no  time 
did  he  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  Faculty.”  The  1897 
Poe-research  print  of  S.  Poitevent  affirms  above  state¬ 
ments.  Poe’s  only  summons  —  and  as  a  witness  —  oc¬ 
curred  when  “The  Faculty  met  Dec.  20,  1826.  There 
were  present,  Chairman  John  T.  Lomax,  Doctors  Dun- 
glison  and  Blaettermann,  Messrs.  Bonnycastle,  Turner 
and  Key.”  The  chairman  presented  to  the  Faculty 
a  letter  from  the  Proctor  giving  information  that  cer¬ 
tain  “  Flotel  keepers  during  the  last  session  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  playing  at  games  of  chance  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  Dormitories  ” ;  he  also  gave  the  names 
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of  the  following  persons  who,  he  had  been  informed, 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  facts :  “  Edgar  Mason, 
Turner  Dixon,  William  Seawell,  E.  LaBranch,  Edgar 
Poe,  Edmund  E.  Drummond,  Emanuel  I.  Miller, 
Hugh  Pleasants  &  E.  G.  Crump  —  who  having  been 


Old  Library,  University  of  Virginia 
Books  were  kept  in  front  room  upstairs  in  Poe’s  day.  Here  he 
spent  much  of  his  leisure.  From  print  of  drawing  owned 
by  Jno.  Walter  Weyland,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 


summoned  to  appear  before  the  Faculty  were  exam¬ 
ined.-’  In  the  above  order  the  students  were  examined 
and  Poe’s  name  figures  in  the  Faculty  book  3  as,  — 
“  Edgar  Allan  Poe  never  heard  until  now'  of  anv  hotel 
keepers  playing  cards  or  drinking  with  the  students.” 

The  College  Library  began  in  Pavilion  VII,  —  now 
Colonnade  Club.  Excepting  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
it  was  open  daily  from  3.30  to  5  p.m.  Its  reading- 
room,  then  in  the  basement,  was  probably  dark.  Oc¬ 
tober,  1826,  Madison,  then  Rector,  noted  :  “The  Library 
room  in  the  Rotunda  has  been  nearly  completed  and 
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the  books  put  in  it."  So  Poe  must  have  borrowed  books 
and  browsed  there  amongst  the  “  old  and  odd  volumes.” 
Its  after-fire  rebuilding  still  owns  Poe’s  intellectual 
sway  in  his  bronze  bust,  by  George  Julian  Zolnay, 
unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  Oct.  7,  1891. 
In  library  Poe-connection  Mr.  Wertenbaker  wrote: 
“  As  Librarian  I  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Poe";  further  on  is:  “To  gratify  curiosity,  I  copy 
from  the  Register  a  list  of  books  which  Mr.  Poe  bor¬ 
rowed  while  he  was  a  student :  Rollin’s  ‘  Histoire  An- 
cienne,’  ‘  Histoire  Romaine  ’ ;  Robertson’s  ‘  America  ’ ; 
Marshall's  ‘Washington’;  Voltaire’s  ‘Histoire  Partic- 
ulaire  ’  and  Dufief’s  ‘Nature  Displayed.’”  Librarian 
John  S.  Patton  wrote,  April  5,  1918:  “A  list  of 
Library  fines  ‘imposed  since  the  14th  day  of  June, 
1826,’  has  been  unearthed  and  Poe’s  name  appears  on 
this  list  as  having  borrowed  ‘  4th  Rollin  8vo  ’  on  the 
1 8th  of  June  to  be  returned  in  three  weeks.  He  re¬ 
turned  same  on  the  25th  of  July,  having  had  the  book 
six  weeks,  for  which  he  was  charged  sixty  cents.  He 
is  credited  with  paying  fifty-eight  cents.  Only  one 
other  of  the  twenty-two  men  fined,  paid  anything, 
while  four  refused  to  pay,  leaving  sixteen  undistin¬ 
guished.  Out  of  a  total  of  $19.20  due,  $1.38  was 
collected.  In  merit  Poe  stood  second  in  a  class  of 
22.”  His  shortage  of  2  cents  indicates  a  strong 
reason  for  his  money  appeals  to  Mr.  Allan.  From 
Thomas  Goode  Tucker  it  comes,  that  he  and  Edgar 
read  together  their  favorite  historians  Lingard  and 
Hume;  many  of  the  English  poets  from  Chaucer 
to  Scott;  and  they  would  copy  for  each  other  fav¬ 
orite  passages  from  these  poets.  Interesting  tradi- 
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tion  has  it,  they  held  readings  aloud,  from  the  French, 
in  the  Library,  which,  upon  Edgar’s  part,  were  so 
rapid  and  much,  he  was  charged  with  interweaving 
French  of  his  own  with  that  of  their  text-books;  and 
they  were  silenced  at  times  by  the  appearance  of  the 


The  Ragged  Mountains 

From  “The  Unveiling  of  the  Bust  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,”  by 
Chas.  W.  Kent,  University  of  Virginia,  Oct.  7,  1891 


Librarian  with  a  finger  on  his  lips.  All  this  indicates 
Poe’s  trend  of  mind  along  literary  lines  and  marked 
his  life-pleasure  in  French  belle-Iettres;  also  how  and 
where  he  spent  some  of  his  time  aside  from  prepara¬ 
tion  for  lectures  :  his  study,  however  easy,  claimed  some 
hours  after  9.30  a.m.  No  doubt  many  a  fractional 
day  he  dreamed  away  in  solitary  exploration  of  God’s 
everlasting  hills- — those  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
whereof  he  wrote:  “The  scenery  .  .  .  had  about  it 
an  indescribable  and,  to  me,  a  delicious  aspect  of  dreary 
desolation.”  Fie  noted  “  the  secluded,  in  fact  inacces¬ 
sible  ”  entrance  of  the  ravine,  where  he  quietly  ab- 
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sorbed  from  its  enchanting  nooks  and  vistas  the  ideas  of 
re-incarnation — at  seventeen — that  he  later  translated 
into  his  fascinating  pages  of  “  The  Tale  of  the  Ragged 
Mountains”;  also,  ponderings  for  “The  Domain  of 


Poe’s  Room,  No.  13  West  Range,  University  of  Virginia 
From  photograph  by  R.  W.  Holsinger,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Arnheim,”  which  he  said  “  contains  much  of  my 
soul.”  With  his  dog,  and  away  from  the  wild  blades 
of  Rowdy  Row,  Poe  —  the  young  thinker- — was  at 
work  here  as  was  Poe,  the  child,  away  from  his  Rich¬ 
mond  City  playmates  —  there  working  out  his  crude 
wonders  in  that  little  room  his  foster-mother  made  a 
20—1 
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young  writer’s  sanctuary  for  her  gifted  boy.  So  again 
was  Poe  “  alone,”  within  the  solemn  tree-clad  hills,  but 
then  with  nature  which  “never  failed  to  rest  him. 
However,  with  all  Poe’s  dreams  and  fancies,  the  lad 
was  very  human,  as  it  comes  from  his  firm  friend 
Tucker:  “It  is  delightful  to  know  Poe  was  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  that  college  weakness  —  a  good  healthy 
quarrel  with  one’s  room-mate.  When  he  first  came  to 
the  University,  he  roomed  on  the  Lawn  with  Miles 
George,  son  of  Bird  George  of  Richmond.  Young 
George,  some  twTo  years  Poe’s  senior,  matriculated 
Feb.  3,  i826;was  in  the  classes  of  Professors  Long  and 
Key.  He  obtained  no  special  distinctions  nor  shared 
in  like  disturbances,  but  later  graduated  from  the  Med¬ 
ical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  George  and  Poe  had 
been  together  but  a  short  time  when  something  arose 
to  snap  their  intercourse.  Perhaps  Miles  refused  to 
answer  the  6.30  a.m.  knock  of  the  janitor  who,  in 
those  good  old  days,  made  the  rounds  to  see  if  the 
students  were  up,  dressed  and  ready  for  work  —  or, 
‘  Edgar  Allan  ’  may  have  been  unwilling  to  count 
the  clothes  on  Monday.”  In  1880  there  were  seven 
ancient  colored  dames  who  claimed  to  have  washed 
for  “  Marse  Ed.  Poe !  ”  But,  Edgar  and  Miles 
“  had  a  falling  out  and  a  genuine,  good,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  fight,  retiring  to  a  field  near  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  after  one  or  two  rounds  they  agreed  they 
were  satisfied,  shook  hands  and  returned  as  warm 
friends,  but  not  as  room-mates.”  After  this  little 
affair  Edgar  moved  into  No.  13  West  Range,  of  which 
that  section’s  odd  numbers  from  5  to  17  were  known 
as  “  Rowdy  Row.”  As  no  mention  of  any  room-mate 
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is  found  —  probably  to  dream  there  “alone”  may 
have  been  its  appeal  to  Poe,  whose  fearless  soul  held 
to  no  superstition  as  to  the  No.  13.  From  several 


Interior  View  oe  Poe’s  University  of  Virginia  Room,  No.  13  West 
Range,  Showing  Fire-place  where  he  Burnt  up  “Gaff y” 

From  special  photograph  taken  by  Miss  Mary  Louise  Dinwiddie,  Asst. 
Librarian  of  University  of  Virginia 

sources  comes  how  he  covered  the  walls  of  this  room 
with  crayon  sketches  and,  writes  Mr.  Whitty,  “  there 
lurked  within  the  lot  some  caricatures  of  the  august 
Faculty  according  to  Hirst’s  ‘Life  Sketch  of  Poe’  in 
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Phila.  Sat.  Museum ,  March  4,  1843.”  But  1>oe  and 
his  friend,  Thomas  Bolling,  together  invested  in  an 
English  edition  of  Byron’s  “Poems,”  in  which  ap¬ 
peared  some  fine  steel  engravings,  and  these  plates 
so  interested  Poe  that  some  days  later  young  Bolling 
found  Edgar  copying  one  of  them  on  his  dormitory 
ceiling.  During  free  intervals  he  continued  these 
drawings  of  “extremely  ornamental  and  attiacti\e 
life-size  figures  until  he  had  filled  all  the  space  in  his 
room.”  Mr.  Tucker’s  statement  that  No.  13  was  Poe’s 
room,  also  the  existence  therein  of  his  charcoal 
sketches,  from  Byron  s  “  Poems,  are  facts  affirmed 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Maury  in  1891.  His  memory  was  strong 
as  to  some  years  prior  to  1826.  While  not  a  student,  he 
was  then  in  charge  of  his  father’s  teamsters  hauling 
wood  to  Conway’s  boarding-house,  and  its  wood-pile 
was  back  of  West  Range  rooms  from  5  to  15.  Mr. 
Maury  vividly  remembered  those  charcoal  pictures  on 
Poe’s  walls,  and  his  marvelous  penmanship,  of  which 
he  was  then  proud.  Maury  noted  that  “  Poe  enter¬ 
tained  himself  and  friends  by  writing  on  a  ceitain  size 
of  paper  the  largest  possible  number  of  words.” 

Through  three  generations  comes  a  dim  remem¬ 
brance  of  Poe’s  love  for  art  prints,  from  the  piohi- 
bition-abolitionist  Peter  Pindar  Pease.4  He,  as  a 
determined  pillar  of  his  church,  relegated  to  perdition 
all  poetry,  and  its  writers,  outside  of  his  hymn-book. 
As  a  boy,  Pease  was  an  apprentice  in  the  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.,  harness-maker’s  shop  of  Herman  Tucker. 
In  time  it  became  a  curio-store  of  debtor’s  lost  values 
in  pictures,  books,  etc.  Among  these,  a  rare  copy  of 
Hogarth’s  prints  moved  young  Pease  to  buy  it  on 
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time  payment.  Two  had  been  made  about  May,  1826, 
when  youthful  Poe  happened  to  come  into  the  shop  and 
noticed  this  book.  He  was  told  by  Tucker  that  his 
clerk  was  saving  its  cost  from  his  small  pay.  Poe  ob¬ 
tained  an  introduction,  and  invited  Pease  to  bring  the 
Hogarth  to  his  room  that  they  might  look  it  over  to¬ 
gether.  During  this  call  Poe  suggested  to  throw  dice 
for  the  book;  and  if  he  lost  he  was  to  pay  Tucker’s 
full  price  for  it  to  Pease.  If  Pease  lost  he  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  Tucker  payments,  and  turn  over  the  Hogarth 
to  Poe.  As  usual,  Poe  lost,  but  he  promptly  paid  the 
money.  Pease  twice  met  Poe  again  —  both  times  to 
be  noted  in  this  narrative’s  order  of  dates  1827  and 
1831.  In  his  Byron  charcoal  sketches  Edgar  seemed 
to  seek  solace  for  his  own  lost  sweet-heart  in  the  boy- 
poet  love  of  Byron  for  Mary  Cha worth,  but  Poe 
realized  that  was  “  born  of  an  hour  ”  and  “  youthful 
necessity  to  love,”  and  was  different  from  his  own; 
yet  through  Byron’s  first-love  dream  was  drawn  that 
poet's  influence  felt  in  Poe’s  verses  for  several  years 
hence.  Mr.  Bolling  added,  that  when  talking  with 
Poe,  he  would  “scratch  away  with  his  pencil,”  until 
Bolling  would  in  fun  criticise  Edgar’s  lack  of  a  host’s 
courtesy ;  but  he  answered  that  he  had  been  “  all 
attention,”  and  proved  that  he  had  by  suitable  com¬ 
ment,  and  giving  as  a  reason  for  his  seeming  distrac¬ 
tion  that  he  was  trying  to  “  divide  his  mind  —  carry 
on  a  conversation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  write  sense 
on  a  totally  different  subject!”  It  seems,  this  mental 
division  had  not  been  of  infrequent  occurrence  with 
Poe  for  some  years  prior:  in  this  instance,  Bolling 
added,  that  the  verses  handed  to  him  as  co-results  of 
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dual  efforts  “certainly  rhymed  well.”  As  to  Poes 
mental  equipment,  was  continued, — -“just  reading 
ahead”  with  his  active  brain  and  marvelous  memory 
would  fit  him  for  “making  the  best  recitation  in  his 
classes.”  In  these  he  gained  and  maintained  a  high 
standing,  to  the  admiration,  also  the  envy,  of  some  of 
his  college-mates.  Special  regard  for  his  friend  Tucker 
led  Poe  to  read  to  him  many  of  his  early  productions 
which  their  writer’s  later  judgment  destroyed.  Yet, 
when  one  was  strongly  approved,  that  little  room  No. 
13  West  Range  was  filled  with  a  small,  select  audience 
of  chosen  friends  who  listened  spell-bound  to  some 
strange,  wild  story  just  finished,  which  was  read  with 
its  writer’s  soul  in  his  voice  —  toned  from  the  mad 
rush  of  action  to  the  scarcely  audible  whisper  of  in¬ 
cantation,  or  slow,  shivering  curse.  Once  it  happened 
that  Edgar  read  a  story  of  some  length  to  these  com¬ 
rades  around  his  hearthstone,  when  some,  in  the  spirit 
of  fun,  spoke  sparingly  of  its  merit  and  noted  the 
hero’s  name  —  “  Gaffy  ”  —  as  of  over-frequent  occur¬ 
rence  :  the  hypersensitive  author  was  touched  to  the 
quick  with  such  open  comments,  and,  before  his  crit¬ 
ics  could  prevent,  like  a  flash  he  threw  every  page  of 
“  Gaffy  ”  into  the  blazing  fire ;  and  thus  was  lost  to 
literary  posterity  perhaps  one  of  Poe’s  best  humorous 
stories.  Consigning  this  story  to  the  flames  did  not 
prevent  its  chosen  few  hearers,  for  some  time  to  come, 
from  afflicting  Poe’s  ears  with  the  name  of  “  Gaffy,” — 
naturally  not  altogether  relished  by  him  more  than  was 
the  earlier  hated  nick-name  visited  upon  little  Edgar 
—  of  six  —  at  the  old  Grammar  School  at  Irvine,  Scot¬ 
land.  However,  his  college  mate  —  and  later  Vir- 
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ginia  statesman  —  John  Willis,  noted  Poe  as  “one  of 
many  noble  qualities,”  and  “with  more  genius  and 
diversity  of  talent  than  any  other  known”  to  him; 
“  but  his  disposition  was  rather  retiring ,  and  he  had 
few  intimate  associates.”  Tucker  added :  “  What¬ 
ever  Poe  may  have  been  in  after  years,  he  was,  at  the 
University,  as  true  and  perfect  a  friend  as  the  way¬ 
wardness  of  his  nature  would  allow.  There  was  never 
the  least  trace  of  insincerity  and  never  the  least  in¬ 
clination  of  fickleness  of  disposition  with  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  often — -in  the  main  —  so  unjustly 
charged.” 

From  traditions,  some  records  and  fugitive  facts, 
it  appears5  the  students  divided  themselves  into  two 
factions :  studious,  quiet  young  men,  such  as  Gessner 
Harrison,  Henry  Tutwiler  and  Philip  Cocke,  who 
strictly  obeyed  the  Faculty ;  while  the  Brunswick  County 
crowd  —  a  gay,  rollicking  set  —  were  Poe’s  card-table 
companions  with  their  never-empty  glasses  of  peach 
and  honey.  These  were:  Thomas  S.  Gholson,  most 
reckless  of  all,  who  became  a  pious  judge  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  integrity;  Upton  Beal,  who  always  held  the 
winning  card,  became  an  Episcopal  minister,  for  years 
at  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Philip  Slaughter,  Poe’s  most  intimate 
card-friend,  was  also  later  a  minister  of  the  Gospel; 
Wm.  M.,  or  Billie  Burwell,  noted  editor  of  De  Bozv's 
Review,  and  a  rare  genius  of  that  old  set,  never  finished 
sowing  his  wild  oats;  Z.  Collins  Lee,  able  lawyer  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  attended  Poe’s  funeral;  and 
Thomas  Goode  Tucker,  of  North  Carolina,  great¬ 
hearted,  bold,  reckless,  a  warm  friend,  bitter  enemy,  a 
great  fox-hunter,  who  was  passionately  devoted  to  Poe. 
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Beyond  this  group  was  another  of  confirmed  gamblers, 
who  met  over  Jones’  book-store  to  play  loo,  etc.,  from 
one  to  ten  dollars  a  game.  The  Faculty  Minutes  that 
year  were  full  of  students’  trials  for  visits  to  local  con¬ 
fectioners,  where  all  sorts  of  ardent  and  vinous  liquors 
were  sold  and  served  there,  and  also  at  dormitory 
larks.  But  the  late  Dr.  Kent  definitely  stated  that  “  in 
all  these  records  we  nowhere  find  any  mention  of  the 
name  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  When  that  long  list  of 
students  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Albemarle 
County  Grand  Jury  was  made  out  Poe  was  not  in¬ 
cluded,  although  many  of  his  companions  were.  At 
one  of  these  many  trials  by  the  Faculty,  —  ‘  a  certain 
witness  deposed  that  there  were  not  fifty  students  at 
the  University  who  did  not  play  cards.’  With  as  much 
readiness  and  no  less  accuracy  he  might  have  affirmed 
that  not  fifty  of  the  fathers  of  those  students  were  free 
from  the  same  vice.” 

Poe  —  as  boy  and  man  —  had  strongly  marked  pe¬ 
culiarities.  These  led  him  into  trouble,  and,  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  himself,  made  enemies  of  those  who  should 
have  been  his  friends.  Douglas  Sherley  wrote  that 
“  Poe's  University  enemies  were  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  and  contemptible  order- — secret  enemies  —  fel¬ 
lows  ready  to  give  yon  the  stab  from  behind  under 
cover  of  darkness.  A  band  of  envious  cowards.”  This 
new-research  phase  of  Poe’s  University  career  seems 
to  throw  a  flashlight  of  understanding  upon  affairs : 
that,  unknown  to  Poe ,  all  his  card-table  losses  were 
not  the  results  of  fair  play;  and,  as  a  fact,  Air.  Allan’s 
shrewd  Scotch  judgment  suspected  as  much  when  he 
refused  to  settle  these  losses.  And  time  probably  con- 
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vinced  Poe  that  Mr.  Allan  was  right  on  this  score. 
But  in  1826  gaming  did  have  its  hidden  sway  among 
these  gay  young  Virginia  blades.  It  was  openly  the 
way  of  their  fathers  and  their  fathers  before  them. 
These  were  bred  in  the  open  ideas;  and  their  earliest 
recollections  were  associated  with  horses,  guns,  full 
decanters  of  social  duties,  and  cards  as  among  usual 
drawing-room  topics  and  diversions.  Nor  did  these 
indulgences,  there  or  elsewhere,  prevent  the  issue  from 
such  adolescence  of  youth,  noble  men  of  noble  callings 
in  our  country’s  annals  of  noble  deeds.  Yet  for  the 
permanent  welfare  of  his  University  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
its  Board  of  Visitors  arranged  “with  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  to  ferret  out  the  most  noted  ‘  of  the  young  game¬ 
sters,’  have  them  indited  and  brought  before  the  Grand 
Jury.”  Therefore  on  a  certain  day  the  very  good 
sheriff  and  his  posse  made  their  appearance  at  the 
entrance  of  a  lecture-room  as  the  morning  roll-call 
was  in  order,  to  serve  their  writs  on  the  gay  gamboliers 
as  each  answered  to  his  name.  But  these  young 
knight-owls  were  far  too  wise  birds  to  be  thus  trapped  ; 
and  by  just  a  glimpse  of  the  Law’s  majesty  and 
minions  through  an  obliging  doorway,  gave  to  Edgar 
Poe,  for  his  friends,  lee-way  through  the  opposite  door 
and  kindly  windows  for  what  is  called  “bolting”  into 
various  intricate,  pathless  ways  well  known  to  Poe  in 
his  lone  rambles  within  the  Ragged  Mountains.  A 
wary  one  or  more,  mindful  of  halting  time  in  such  re¬ 
treats,  caught  up  an  idle  pack  or  so  of  cards  with  which 
were  beguiled  some  tedious  parts  of  that  three  days’ 
seclusion;  which  no  doubt  effected  the  University’s 
purpose,  as  no  further  like  record  exists.  It  is  said, 
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the  delinquents’  hiding  nook  was  a  beautiful  dell,  way 
up  in  the  mountains  and  far  from  the  beaten  path  — 
the  favored  haunt  of  Poe.  When  almost  overcome 
by  those  strange  spells  of  depression  verging  on  un¬ 
consciousness,  he  would  go  to  this  haven  of  restful 


Poe’s  Entrance  to  the  Ragged  Mountains 
Permission  of  the  late  Dr.  Chas.  Wm.  Kent,  University  of  Virginia 


quiet  alone,  and  there  linger  for  hours,  buried  in  mel¬ 
ancholy,  beneath  those  dark,  low  sweeping  pines.  But 
after  the  young  outlaws’  sleeping  and  card-playing 
days  they  gathered  around  a  fire  of  pine  faggots  to 
keep  off  the  chill  of  the  night  air  and  told  ghost  stories 
in  turn  till  midnight ;  then,  in  single  file  and  silence  they 
passed  down  a  pathless  maze  to  meet  anxious  friends 
with  provisions,  including  peach  and  honey.  With  sup¬ 
plies  the  upward  climb  was  made  to  reach  the  rest  and 
sleep  of  their  retreat  by  dawn.  On  the  third  after¬ 
noon  the  glad  tidings  came  that  they  were  forgiven; 
so  the  fugitives  left  the  Ragged  Mountains  that  dark¬ 
est  of  dark  nights  and,  it  is  said,  it  was  a  mystery,  with 
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their  souls  filled  with  grim  terrors,  how  they  reached 
their  deserted  rooms.  That  such  college  pranks  of 
youthful  aristocrats  in  our  own  country  were  also 
played  in  the  old  world  colleges  overseas,  are  in  evi¬ 
dence  from  Lowell,  Fielding,  Richardson,  Thackeray 
and  continental  scholars.  It  is  of  home  record  that 
Edgar  Poe’s  indulgence  was  only  to  a  degree  that 
had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  high  standing  in  his 
classes.  This  fact,  with  Poe’s  continuous  writing 
during  these  University  days,  led  the  late  Dr.  Kent 
to  believe  that  they  covered,  in  chrysalis  state,  many 
a  later  finely  developed  literary  effort.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Montgomery,  of  New  York  City,  owns  a  “  Col¬ 
lection  of  English  Poems  ”  with  “  Preface  by  a 
Gentleman  of  Philadelphia,”  issued  in  1826,  which 
the  owner  believes  to  be  edited  by  Poe.  But  all  in 
all,  his  writing,  preparing  for  lectures,  the  lad’s  read¬ 
ing  and  some  social  duties,  could  not  have  left  Edgar 
time  for  the  “continuous  and  riotous  college  life” 
with  which  the  poet  has  been  over-generously  credited 
by  some  of  his  biographers.  At  cards  here  — as  in 
his  first-love  —  Poe  was  not  a  winner,  and  probably 
on  both  scores  by  reasons  of  subterfuge  methods  of 
others.  By  nature  he  was  no  gambler;  but  knowing 
home  troubles  and  the  peril  of  loss,  the  desperation  to 
retrieve  it  is  a  possible  explanation  for  his  further 
ventures  to  lessen  a  disaster  thereby  increased.  Well 
he  knew  that  loss  would  prove  a  serious  menace  to  his 
welfare  in  the  mind  of  one  not  unwilling  to  grasp  this 
issue  to  free  himself,  for  many  reasons,  from  further 
responsibility  as  to  this  youthful  offender. 

Social  advantages  offered  his  young  collegians 
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came  first  from  Jefferson’s  own  dream-home  Monti- 
cello,  three  miles  away,  sequestered  within  the  shaded 
spurs  of  Southwest  Mountains.  It  was  the  master’s 
habit  to  invite  twelve  or  more  of  the  young  men  at  a 
time  to  dinner,  until  all  had  had  that  privilege  once 


Monticello,  Home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

From  an  early  print 

or  twice  a  year.  Their  scholarly  host  of  courteous, 
simple  manners  was  of  such  magnetic  charm  as  to 
win  the  most  diffident  of  his  youthful  guests  to 
ease  by  the  forgetting  of  self  in  absorbing  attention 
to  subjects  under  his  rule  of  discussion.  No  doubt 
these  feasts  of  reason  and  material  delights,  the 
attractions  of  classic  Monticello  —  in  its  Library, 
stairways  disliked  and  niche  hidden,  as  were  other 
ways  underground,  by  design  of  Jefferson  himself 
—  were  incentives  for  high  endeavor  that  he  in¬ 
tended  they  should  be  for  his  young  students.  In  June, 
1826,  the  Faculty  passed  this  resolution:  “That  the 
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students  be  permitted  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July 
next,  by  an  oration  within  the  Gymnasium.”  But 
Fourth  of  July  demonstrations  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1826  were  abruptly  changed  to  mourn¬ 
ing  notes  by  the  death  of  its  founder,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  His  physician,  Dr.  Dunglison, — also  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Faculty,  —  had  prolonged  his  illustrious 
patient’s  life  until  that  date,  for  which  he  anxiously 
enquired.  Resolutions  were  drafted  to  wear  mourn¬ 
ing  on  the  left  arm  for  two  months.  The  Faculty, 
with  their  students,  were  in  full  attendance  with  many 
others,  July  6th,  at  the  burial  services  of  Jefferson  — 
scholar,  statesman  and  master-mind  of  their  Alma 
Mater. 

In  social  sequence,  it  appears  that  families  of  vari¬ 
ous  ancestral  homes  in  the  surrounding  country  fre¬ 
quently  came  into  personal  touch  with  the  students  on 
such  public  occasions  as  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday,  both  always  celebrated  with  loyal 
enthusiasm.  Although  Jefferson  provided  the  upper 
part  of  the  pavilions  for  bachelor  instructors  only,  it 
is  of  record  that  two,  Professors  Key  and  Dunglison, 
had  mated  prior  to  leaving  England.  Professor  George 
Long  soon  surrendered  single  blessedness,  December, 
1826,  to  irresistible  Mrs.  Harriet  Selden,  nee  Gray; 
Professor  Blaettermann  capitulated  to  another  lady 
fair  of  rare  Virginia.  By  some  subtle  grace  these 
charmers  of  men  cast  their  spell  over  the  powers  that 
were,  from  whom  were  obtained  their  husbands  pa¬ 
vilions  entire  for  their  homes.  These  drawing-rooms 
made  another  attractive  feature  in  the  college  social 
life.  From  Dr.  Philip  A.  Bruce  and  others  is  learned 
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that  the  students  themselves  were  allowed,  under  re¬ 
strictions,  to  give  entertainments  to  which  ladies  were 
invited.  Added  to  these  were  several  balls  and  even¬ 
ing  parties  at  Fische's,  Midway,  or  University  hotels 
throughout  the  year,  where  the  Professors,  their  ladies, 
the  students  and  families  of  the  county  gentry  all  joined 
in  the  social  sway  of  dancing,  with  reasonable  quan¬ 
tities  of  mint  sling  and  apple  toddies  so  pleasing  alike 
to  the  gaiety  of  youth  and  the  dignity  of  years.  Per¬ 
haps  no  more  fitting  close  to  Poe’s  University  of 
Virginia  career  could  be  given  than  by  quoting  from 
Mr.  Wertenbaker’s  “  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ”  revised. 
“  As  Librarian  I  had  frequent  official  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Poe,  but  it  was  at  or  near  the  close  of  the 
session  before  I  met  him  in  the  social  circle.  After 
spending  an  evening  together  at  a  private  house  he 
invited  me,  on  our  return,  into  his  room.  It  was 
a  cold  night  in  December,  and  his  fire  having  gone 
nearly  out,  by  the  aid  of  some  tallow  candles  and 
fragments  of  a  small  table  which  he  broke  up  for 
that  purpose,  he  re-kindled  it,  and  by  its  comfort¬ 
able  blaze  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  with  him. 
On  this  occasion  he  spoke  with  regret  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  he  had  wasted  and  of  the  debts  he 
had  contracted  during  the  session.  If  my  memory 
is  not  at  fault,  he  estimated  his  indebtedness  at  $2000, 
and  though  they  were  gaming  debts,  he  was  earnest 
and  emphatic  in  the  declaration  he  was  bound  by 
honor  to  pay,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  every  cent 
of  them.  Were  he  now  living,  his  age  on  the  19th 
of  this  month  (January,  1869)  would  be  sixty.  He 
never  returned  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
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I  think  it  probable  that  night  I  visited  him  was  the 
last  he  spent  there.  I  draw  this  inference  from  the 
fact  that  having  no  farther  nse  for  his  candles  and 
table  he  made  fuel  of  them.”  As  Mr.  Wertenbaker 
dated  the  end  of  the  1826  Session  Dec.  15th,  and  col¬ 
lege  records  note  Poe’s  presence  there  Dec.  20th,  he 
must  have  had  “  no  fuel,”  or  money  to  get  it,  and 
have  gone  rather  cold  for  live  or  more  December  days 
of  his  stay  to  make  cheering  by  fire-light  and  warmth, 
if  not  by  talk,  his  guest  of  the  “pleasant  hour”  that 
night.  He  continued :  “  Poe’s  works  are  more  in  de¬ 
mand  and  more  read  than  those  of  any  other  author, 
American  or  foreign,  in  the  Library.”  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Kent  made  this  emphatic  noting:  “Edgar  Allan  Poe 
was  not  expelled,  nor  dismissed,  nor  required  to  with¬ 
draw,  nor  forbidden  to  return,  nor  disciplined  in  any 
wise  whatsoever  at  the  University  of  Virginia.”  Dr. 
Kent  added,  that  more  than  are  known  of  Poe’s  poems 
were  written,  or  at  least  revised,  during  his  student  days 
at  his  Alma  Mater.  By  several  authorities  it  has  been 
stated  that  Poe  never  afterwards  visited  the  University 
of  Virginia,  nor  left  any  record  of  recognition  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  literary  welfare.  Mr.  Whitty  writes  that 
the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Museum,  March  4,  1843, 
issue  of  Poe  “  Life  Sketch  ”  mentions  the  University 
of  Virginia ;  as  certainly  does  “  The  Tale  of  the  Ragged 
Mountains”  —  in  Godcy’s  for  April,  1844  —  give 
picturesque  expression  of  its  environment.  It  was 
there  that  Poe  found  many  of  his  ideals  for  “Land¬ 
scape  Gardening,”  “Landor’s  Cottage”  and  “Do¬ 
main  of  Arnheim”;  all  were  budding  in  his  brain  as 
“  he  rambled  over  those  Delectable  Mountains  and 
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drank  in  their  delicious  beauty.”  Poe  had  no  gold  to 
give,  other  than  that  minted  from  his  brain ;  and  as  to 


Exterior  of  The  Raven  Society,  No.  13  West  Range, 
Showing  Poe  Tablet  Above  The  Door 
From  “Jefferson’s  University” 

Permission  of  editors,  Jno.  S.  Patton,  S.  J.  Doswell  and  Lewis  D.  Crenshaw 


paying  dues,  Mr.  Whitty  says,  “  this  was  Poe’s 
way.”  Had  the  University  of  Virginia  paid  the 
recognition  to  Poe,  her  living  son ,  but  by  a  tithe 
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of  what  she  has  so  generously  given  to  the  glory  of 
his  memory,  it  is  likely  no  more  interesting  record 
in  her  annals  than  his  would  have  existed.  Poe  was 
grateful  and  quick  to  respond!  Grim  facts  show 
grinding  poverty  of  Poe’s  after-life  prevented  his  in- 


The  Raven  Society,  No.  13  West  Range 
From  page  186  Alumni  Bulletin,  April,  1909,  University  of  Virginia 

diligence  in  visits  of  mere  pleasure;  also  the  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  what  he  considered  his  “  debts  of  honor,”  and 
some  college  incidental  dues  there,  barred  him  out, 
when  University  recognition  would  have  meant  a 
world  of  real  comfort  to  him.  Humiliation  of  debts, 
with  other  trials  and  heart-aches  no  cups  could  van¬ 
quish,  and  invincible  devotion  to  highest  literary  aims, 
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caused  expression  reticence  of  a  gratitude  inborn,  and 
in  later  years  immortalized  by  “  To  Helen,’  “  To  My 
Mother,”  his  verses  to  Mrs.  Shew,  and  more  than 
all  else  his  grace  of  silence  significant,  never  broken  in 
consequence  of  what  Edgar  Allan  Poe  owed  to  his 
foster-father,  John  Allan.  Instinctively  Poe  was  a 
gentleman,  and  the  Honor  System  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  made  its  hall-mark  impress  upon  him 
there,  and  for  all  his  later  normal  life.  Over  the  door¬ 
way  of  No.  13  West  Range — now  the  Poe  sanctum 
home  of  “  The  Raven  Society”  at  his  Alma  Mater  — 
appears  a  memorial  tablet  which  bears  these  words : 

“  D omits  parva  magni  poetae.” 

It  was  presented  by  the  Misses  Lois  A.  Bangs  and 
Mary  B.  Whiton  of  New  York. 

The  Raven  Society,  organized  in  1904,  has  its  Badge 
which  marks  and  confers  honors  only  on  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  literary  attainments.  The  Poe  Me¬ 
morial  Association  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
presented  to  the  poet’s  Alma  Mater  a  bronze  bust  by 
George  Julian  Zolnay,  of  which  has  been  fittingly  said: 
“It  is  Poe  —  poor,  struggling,  suffering,  longing”  — 
and  misunderstood.  It  claims  conspicuous  attention 
within  the  University  Rotunda  Library.  Thus,  on  the 
immortality  of  Jefferson’s  University  rests  another 
and  unique  glory,  for  no  other  college  in  our  country 
can  claim  an  alumnus  who  has  founded  schools  of 
literature  in  so  many  foreign  lands  as  has  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  true  son  of  this  Alma  Mater.  Therefore  may  it 
not  seem  that  honors  are  even? 
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Geo.  Julian  Zolnay’s  Bronze  Bust  of  Poe,  Unveiled  Oct.  7,  1891, 
at  University  of  Va. 

From  photograph  by  Holsinger,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

From  Professor  Wootlberry  it  comes,  that  prior  to 
Poe's  departure,  in  1826,  Mr.  Allan  thought  it  well 
personally  to  investigate  the  young  man  s  affaiis,  and 
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went  to  Charlottesville,  Va.,  for  this  purpose.  There 
he  found  “  this  youth  of  seventeen  with  a  mind  and 
resolution  of  his  own  [no  indication  of  “weak  will” 
in  those  words]  and  with  qualities  and  impulses  so 
blended  ”  that  they  required  the  finesse  treatment  of 
a  sage  or  diplomat  for  proper  adjustments.  The 
$2000  losses  at  play  Mr.  Allan  peremptorily  refused  to 
recognize  as  “  debts  of  honor,”  and  never  paid,  as  is 
affirmed  by  lawyers’  letters  concerning  this  subject, 
now  in  Richmond.  Also  were  never  paid,  as  of  rec¬ 
ord  by  other  letters,  all  other  bills  usual  to  students’ 
incidental  expenses.  From  Mr.  James  FI.  Whitty’s 
early  and  many  years  of  various  Poe-research,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.,  now  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  come  his  prints  of  these  “  later 
letters  ”  mentioned.  It  appears  that  the  first  came 
after  Poe  had  left  the  Allan  home  and,  later  on,  Mr. 
Allan’s  endorsement  upon  its  back  becomes  of  special 
importance.  From  Mr.  Whitty’s  print,  it  reads: 

(MS.  Letter  from  Edward  G.  Crump  to  E.  A.  Poe, 
indorsed  —  Edward  G.  Crump  to  E.  A.  Poe  alias  Henri 
Le  Rennet) 

Dinwiddie  County  March  25th  1827 

Dear  Sir:  —  When  I  saw  you  last  in  Richmond  a  few 
days  ago  I  should  have  mentioned  the  difference  between 
us  if  there  had  not  been  so  many  persons  present.  I  must, 
of  course,  as  you  did  not  mention  it  to  me  inquire  if  you 
intend  to  pay  it.  If  you  have  not  the  money  write  me 
word  that  you  have  not,  but  do  not  be  perfectly  silent.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  to  me  even  as  a  friend. 
There  can  certainly  be  no  harm  in  your  avowing  candidly 
that  you  have  no  money  if  you  have  none,  but  you  can 
say  when  you  can  pay  me  if  you  cannot  now.  I  heard 
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when  I  was  in  Richmond  that  Mr.  Allan  would  probably 
discharge  all  your  debts.  If  mine  was  a  gambling  debt 
I  should  not  think  much  of  it.  But  under  the  present 
circumstances  I  think  very  strangely  of  it.  Write  to  me 
upon  receipt  of  this  letter  and  tell  me  candidly  what  is 
the  matter. 

Your  friend  Edward  G.  Crump. 

(MS.  letters  from  G.  W.  Spotswood  to  J.  Allan) 

Dear  Sir:  My  situation  requires  me  again  to  request 
you  will  send  the  trifling  sum  I  wrote  for  due  by  Mr. 
poe — for  servants  hire — every  young  man  who  comes  to 
the  Institution  has  a  servant  —  this  of  course  is  a  sweep¬ 
ing  charge.  Mr.  Poe  did  not  live  with  me  but  hired  my 
servant  the  justice  of  this  small  claim  Sir  I  hope,  will 
cause  you  not  to  hesitate  sending  me  a  check  for  it  di¬ 
rectly.  The  am’t  is  $6.25 

Respectfully  yours 

Geo  W  Spotswood. 

2d  April  1827. 

1st  May  1827, 

Dear  Sir:  I  presume  when  you  sent  Mr.  Poe  to  the 
University  of  Virginia  you  felt  yourself  bound  to  pay  all 
his  necessary  expences  —  one  is  that  each  young  man  is 
expected  to  have  a  servant  to  attend  his  room  Mr.  Poe 
did  not  board  with  me  but  as  I  hired  a  first  rate  Servant 
who  cost  me  a  high  price  — I  consider  him  under  greater 
obligations  to  pay  me  for  the  service  of  my  Servant  — 
I  have  written  you  two  letters  &  have  never  rec  d  an 
Answer  to  either  —  I  beg  again  Sir  that  you  will  send  me 
the  small  am’t  due.  I  am  distressed  for  money  — &  I 
am  informed  you  are  both  rich  in  purse  &  Honour 

Yrs  respectfully 

Geo  W  Spotswood. 

See  Notes,  Section  III,  for  copy  of  “  MS.  Bill  of 
Leitch  against  E.  A.  Poe.”c 
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Mr.  Whitty  states  that  correspondence  shows  Leitch 
was  writing  the  firm  of  Ellis  &  Allan  in  June,  1828, 
to  know  when  Mr.  Allan  intended  to  pay  his  bill 
against  Poe;  and  that  this  fact  with  the  Crump  and 
Spotswood  letters  “will  be  of  interest  and  value” 
when  Poe  letters — with  Mr.  Allan’s  comments  on  them 
— -  in  the  Valentine  Museum,  Richmond,  are  printed. 
These  comments,  also  the  claim  that  “  debts  of  Poe 
that  Mr.  Allan  refused  to  pay  were  gambling  debts,” 
are  not  affirmed  by  the  Crump,  Spotswood  and 
Leitch  MS.  documents  requesting,  repeatedly,  pay¬ 
ment  for  student’s  incidental  needs  then,  and  therein 
mentioned.  Because  Mr.  Allan  never  before  could  so 
well  afford  to  meet  such  bills,  and  he  was  generous,  as 
he  understood  generosity,  it  is  only  logical  to  conclude 
that  his  own  misdeeds  —  of  prior  noting,  and  unfor¬ 
givable  knowledge  to  Poe  —  moved  Mr.  Allan  to  grasp 
at  and  make  known  far  and  wide  these  college  “  gam¬ 
bling  debts  ”  as  an  excuse  gradually  to  free  himself, 
with  public  approval,  from  further  connection  with 
Poe.  John  Allan,  the  man,  lost  the  best  in  himself 
when  he  thus  transferred  with  sinister  intention  —  of 
self-preservation  of  reputation  —  a  stigma  for  life  and 
death,  that  at  least  should  have  been  shared,  to  the 
already  over-burdened  shoulders  of  this  gifted,  way¬ 
ward  youth;  and  such  action  might  well  make  one, 
knowingly  bearing  this  doubled  burden  alone,  “irri¬ 
table.”  In  the  fact  of  Poe’s  silence — as  to  Mr.  Allan’s 
errors-share  of  causing  their  separation  —  lies  the 
glory  of  an  unconscious  and  measureless  gratitude 
which,  to  any  degree,  has  seldom  been  credited  by  ad¬ 
verse  critics  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  However,  with  the 
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December,  1826,  Richmond  press-noted  high  standing 
in  his  classes,  the  much  troubled  young  man  left  his 
Alma  Mater  under  a  financial  cloud  with  lawyers 
trying  to  force  Allan  to  pay  the  gambling  debts. 
Mr.  Whitty  writes  that  “  the  attorney’s  letters  are  still 
preserved  in  Richmond.”  Poe  is  said  to  have  frankly 
expressed  his  penitence  to  Mr.  Allan  and  offered  to  re¬ 
pay  him  the  amount  of  these  debts  by  “  services  in  his 
counting  house.”  Mr.  Whitty  continues:  “Upon  Poe's 
return  to  Richmond  [Christmas  Eve,  1826,  notes  Pro¬ 
fessor  Woodberry]  Mrs.  Allan  greeted  him  with  the 
old-time  endearments  which  her  husband  resented.’ 
Her  boy  is  said  to  have  confided  to  his  foster-mother 
his  keen  regrets  and  sincere  sorrow  for  his  college 
losses  at  play.  This  repentance,  however,  failed  to 
move  Mr.  Allan,  as  did  also  Mrs.  Allan's  intercession 
in  the  lad’s  behalf.  Yet,  it  appears  that  her  mother- 
love  had  “killed  the  fatted  calf”  for  her  prodigal's 
return,  in  a  company  to  greet  and  congratulate  him 
upon  his  fresh,  college  honors,  of  which  some  two 
years  later  —  M^r.  Allan  s  uncanny  letter,  May  6, 
1829,  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  John 
H.  Eaton,  noted  of  Poe:  “He  left  me  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  gambling  debts  at  the  E  niversit\ 
at  Charlottesville,  because  (I  presume)  I  refused 
to  sanction  a  rule  that  the  shopkeepers  and  others 
had  adopted  there  making  Debts  of  Honour  of  all  in¬ 
discretions.  [This  rule  was  not  in  force  during 
Poe’s  session  of  1826.]  I  have  much  pleasure  in  as¬ 
serting  that  he  stood  his  examinations  at  the  close  of 
the  year  with  great  credit .  .  .  These  last  words  show 
Mr/ Allan  had  a  conscience  keenly  alive  —  for  his  pur- 
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pose  —  yet  self-seared,  as  this  letter  will  tell  in  its 
order  of  date  and  place.  But  as  no  gambling  records 
of  Poe  seem  to  have  been  found  prior  to  or  after  this 
college  period  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  gambling 
was  not  a  “  passion  ”  with  him ;  that  he  must  have  been 
a  crude  gamester,  and  in  this  instance  his  “  meagre  al¬ 
lowance”  was  the  probable  temptation;  also  his  early 
losses’  retrieval  incited  further  play  with  like  conse¬ 
quences;  these  may  partly  have  lurked  in  the  dregs  of 
that  “  single  glass  ”  repeated,  but  in  which  Poe  took 
“no  apparent  pleasure”  —  yet  it  may  have  made  him 
unconscious  of  being  victimized  by  unfair  play. 

As  to  Poe’s  first  love !  Alas,  Sarah  Elmira  Royster 
wras  to  become  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Shelton.7  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Alfriend  was  told  that  Edgar  returned  to 
Richmond  the  very  day  of  her  marriage  night ;  went  to 
her  home  while  the  wedding  party  was  going  on,  and, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  event,  approached  and  asked 
her  to  dance  with  him.  She  then  told  him  of  her  mar¬ 
riage.  Poe  remained  long  enough  for  each  to  tell  the 
other  the  story  of  their  intercepted  letters  and  for  each 
to  learn  the  other’s  love  and  loyalty.  After  explana¬ 
tions,  Edgar,  “grief-stricken,  left  the  house  at  once 
and  Elmira  danced  no  more  that  night.”  When  known 
to  Mr.  Alfriend,  Mrs.  Shelton  was  beyond  middle  life, 
but  many  who  had  known  her  in  her  youth  described 
her  as  “a  very  beautiful  girl.”  She  said  over  and  over 
again  Poe  told  her  that  she  was  the  “  Lost  Lenore  ”  of 
“  The  Raven.”  Mr.  Alfriend’s  father  was  Mrs.  Shel¬ 
ton’s  intimate  friend  and  constant  visitor  at  her  home. 

From  Mr.  James  FT.  Whitty’s  later,  special,  copy¬ 
righted  research  on  this  subject  is  revealed  that  “the 
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personal  meeting'  of  Elmira  and  Edgar  after  his  re 
turn  from  the  University  of  Virginia —  did  not  occur 
until  1835,  and  then  no  words  passed  between  them.  P oe 
was  unable  to  communicate  with  or  find  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Elmira  upon  his  return  to  Richmond  in  1826. 
She  had  been  sent  to  relatives  in  North  Carolina;  and 
her  parents  gave  Poe  to  understand  that  when  Elmira 
was  older,  and  he  was  in  a  position  to  provide  for  her, 
opposition  to  the  marriage  would  cease.  Ilis  plead¬ 
ings  for  a  personal  interview  and  understanding  with 
Elmira  herself  were  in  vain.  With  a  belief  that  Elmira 
was  aware  of  the  demands  of  her  patents,  and  would 
await  his  return  for  their  betrothal,  he  determined  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  departed  upon  his  eventful  sea  trip 
of  1827.  His  leaving  his  Ada  asleep  in  a  bower,  fear¬ 
ing  to  awake  her,  and  going  forth  to  win  her  a  crown, 
as  told  in  the  early  version  of  4  Tamerlane,  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  Poe’s  frame  of  mind  at  this  epoch.  Upon  his 
return  to  Richmond  in  1829  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
foster-mother,  Mrs.  Allan,  he  learned  for  the  first 
time  of  Elmira’s  marriage :  both  affairs  left  a  deep  and 
sad  impression  upon  his  mind.  The  early  version  of 
‘  Tamerlane  ’  was  then  considerably  revised  for  the 
edition  of  1829.  While  in  Richmond  on  this  trip  Poe 
visited  the  Royster  home,  and  created  a  scene  by  de¬ 
nouncing  her  parents.  He  wished  to  expose  them  in 
the  presence  of  Elmira,  but  she  was  discreetly  kept  out 
of  sight  She  heard  of  the  matter  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever  "and  also  managed  to  lay  her  hands  upon  a  letter 
—  written  to  her  by  Poe  — hitherto  secreted  from  her. 

“  Poe  went  to  West  Point  Academy  without  fully 
understanding  how  Elmira  herself  had  also  been  ini- 
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posed  upon  in  their  love  affair,  and  only  realized  the 
full  truth  when  told  by  an  old,  mutual  friend,  early  in 
1835.  Poe  took  the  matter  much  to  heart  and  seemed 
anxious  to  meet  Elmira  and  clear  away  old  misunder¬ 
standings.  His  letter  of  June  22,  1835,  to  T.  W. 
White,  stated  that  he  ‘  had  been  desirous  for  some  time 
past  of  paying  a  visit  to  Richmond,  and  would  be  glad 
of  any  reasonable  excuse  for  so  doing.’  In  the  August 
number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  were 
printed  his  Anonymous  lines  called  ‘Ballad,’  also  ‘To 
Sarah,’  both  evidently  published  with  a  view  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  Elmira.  Poe’s,  had  never  been  a  love 
grown  cold  for  Elmira,  and  with  that  impetuosity 
shown  in  his  later  day  love  affairs  he  yearned,  at  least, 
for  a  meeting  with  his  first  love  to  explain  his  true 
attitude.  Once  in  Richmond  he  was  not  long  in  finding 
an  opportunity  for  a  meeting  with  Elmira.  It  occurred 
at  a  large  reception  there,  proving  rather  a  dramatic  as 
well  as  a  Poesque  affair.  Poe,  knowing  that  Elmira 
was  to  be  at  the  reception,  stood  at  the  end  of  a  large 
reception  room  eagerly  watching  the  arrival  of  all  new 
comers.  Elmira  was  not  aware  that  Poe  had  been 
invited.  She  entered  and  stood  in  the  hallway  with 
fiushed  cheeks,  taking  off  and  handing  her  outer  cloak 
to  an  attendant;  when  suddenly,  she  glanced  down 
towards  the  farther  end  of  the  crowded  reception 
room,  and  there  she  met  the  gaze  of  two  dark  eyes. 
Poe  never,  for  a  single  moment,  relaxed  his  gaze. 
Elmira  afterwards  stated  that  she  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  her,  do  aught  but  return  his  gaze, — becoming 
riveted  to  the  spot.  Their  old  love  affair  was  well 
understood  by  many  of  those  present ;  and  Elmira  only 
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realized  the  dramatic  situation  in  which  she  stood  when 
her  husband  approached  and  hurried  her  to  the  dressing 
room,  secured  her  wrap,  hurried  her  into  a  carriage, 
and  drove  home,  where  there  was  another  scene. 

“  After  this,  Poe  indulged  more  freely  in  drink,  and 
his  melancholy  moods  became  worse.  T.  W.  White 
was  writing,  September  21,  1835,  —  ‘  Poe  is  in  addition 
a  victim  of  melancholy.  I  should  not  be  astonished  to 
hear  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  suicide.’  Poe  himself 
in  a  letter  of  September  nth,  had  just  written  Ken¬ 
nedy —  ‘ Urge  me  to  do  what  is  right!’ 

“This  entire  matter  was  unknown  to  Poe’s  biog¬ 
raphers;  and  these  letters  have  been  hitherto  used  to 
place  Poe  in  rather  a  false  position  as  an  inveterate 
drunkard.  The  true  situation  was,  that  Poe  had  only 
just  then  begun  fully  to  realize  that  Elmira  was  a  wife 
and  mother.  He  finally  determined,  instead  of  any 
further  pursuit  of  Elmira  to  do  what  was  right.  His 
further  journey  in  life  was  to  be  with  his  little  Cousin 
Virginia,  whom  he  married  a  short  while  afterwards. 
Poe  and  Elmira  never  met  again  until  1849,  when 
their  youthful  betrothal  was  renewed.” 

Yet,  strangely,  every  prose  and  poetical  allusion  Poe 
ever  made  to  his  first,  lost  love  seems  to  suggest  that, 
in  some  mysterious  manner,  their  mutual  loyalty  was 
known  to  each  other.  But,  well  might  that  all-elo¬ 
quent,  wordless  meeting  have  inspired  Poe’s  1827 
“  song,”  of  which  the  second  verse  is: 

“  And  in  thine  eye  a  kindling  light 
(Whatever  it  may  be) 

Was  all  on  Earth  my  aching  sight 
Of  Loveliness  could  see.” 
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Mr.  Whitty  notes  of  Poe’s  mentions  of  “lost  soul  ” 
which  so  many  writers  on  the  poet  do  not  understand : 
“  I  believe  he  thought,  from  the  moment  he  fully  re¬ 
alized  Elmira  might  be  lost  to  him,  that  he  was 
damned’;  shut  out  of  all  heavenly  as  well  as  earthly 
happiness.  She  was  the  Might  of  his  life,’  his  soul  as 
it  were.  Mark  his  early  wail  of  anguish  in  ‘  The  Vital 
Stream  —  ‘  See  —  see  —  my  soul,  her  agony !  ’  — 
that  is  the  way  I  am  now  viewing  it.  Elmira  could 
not  help  liking  Poe  nor  could  he  do  else  than  likewise 
in  respect  to  her.  Neither  could  help  showing  it,  which 
naturally  caused  the  green-eyed  monster  to  wrangle  in 
Shelton’s  bosom.”  Poe  clearly  delineated  what  El¬ 
mira  was  to  him  in  “To  One  in  Paradise”;  its  first 
verse  tells  truly : 

“  Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine  — 

A  green  isle  in  'the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 

All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers, 

And  all  the  flowers  were  mine.” 

A  side-noting  on,  “To  One  in  Paradise  ’’  —  Thomas 
O.  Mabbott  gives8  —  is  that  “its  imagery  may  be  best 
understood  by  remembering  a  quatrain  of  the  poet 
Politian,  translated  by  Poe  in  ‘  Pinakidia,’  — 

‘  To  teach  me  that  in  hapless  suit 
I  do  not  waste  my  hours. 

Cold  maid,  whene’er  I  ask  for  fruit 
Thou  givest  me  nought  but  flowers.’  ” 

But  this  blight  of  his  life,  Poe  placed  in  that  poem’s 
third  verse : 
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“  For,  alas  !  alas  !  with  me 
The  light  of  Life  is  o’er! 

No  more  —  no  more  —  no  more — - 
(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 
To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree. 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar !  ” 

Another  tribute  to  this  lost  love  seems  conclusive  in 
a  seeming  Poe-copy  —  somewhat  varied,  perhaps  for 
his  purpose  —  of  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton’s  oil  painting, 
“Forsaken,”  of  which  Poe’s  copy  was  entitled,  with 
some  strong  significance,  “The  Farewell  Letter.” 
This  copy,  with  another,  was  found  among  effects  of 
Poe’s  devoted  friend  Robert  M.  Sully  by  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Miss  Julia  Sully,  who  gives  the  grace  of  its 
reprint.  On  the  reverse  of  Poe’s  copy,  in  his  dim- 
pencil  hand,  appears,  —  “  Edgar  A.  Poe  ” ;  and  in 
Robert  Sully’s  faint  pencil  hand  is,  —  “From  Edgar 
A.  Poe.”  No  other  clue  to  this  gift-picture  is  known; 
but  it  follows  the  drawn  conclusions  mentioned.  It 
seems  a  drop-curtain  on  one  of  his  young  life’s  trag¬ 
edies.  The  original  painting  Miss  Sully  found  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  There  are  various 
records  of  Poe’s  drawings  and  among  them  were 
several  sketches  of  Miss  Royster.  Newton’s  picture 
may  have  presented  her  as  Poe  saw  her  in  his  visions 
as  given  by  his  copy  and  new  title. 

Tenaciously  Poe  held  to  his  first  troth  in  idealisms 
of  prose  and  verse.  Undoubtedly  the  poet  pictured  in 
the  December,  1844,  Columbian  Magazine  print  of 
“  Byron  and  Mary  Chaworth  ”  his  own  experience. 
This  subject  is  headed  by  “  Les  Anges  ne  sont  plus 
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“The  Farewell  Letter” 

On  back  of  picture  appears  “Edgar  A.  Poe,”  also  “From  Edgar 
A.  Poe.”  It  was  given  to  Robt.  M.  Sully 
Reprint  by  permission  of  Miss  Julia  Sully,  Richmond,  Va. 
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pure  que  le  cocur  d’un  jeune  homme  qid  dime  en 
verite.”  Madame  Dudevant’s  words  translate  the 
universal  thought  that  “  The  angels  are  not  more 
pure  than  the  heart  of  a  young  man  who  loves 
truly.”  Between  the  English  and  French  fervor  of 
these  two  gifted  souls  Poe  sustains  his  “spiritual” 
balance  thus :  “  In  every  allusion  made  by  the  author 
of  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’  to  his  passion  for  Mary  Cha- 
worth  there  runs  a  vein  of  almost  spiritual  tenderness 
and  purity  .  .  .  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  gross 
earthliness  pervading  [his  later]  and  disfiguring  his 
ordinary  love-poems.  ‘  The  Dream,’  in  which  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  parting  with  her  when  about  to  travel,  are 
said  to  be  delineated,  .  .  .  has  never  been  excelled  ...  in 
the  blended  fervor,  delicacy,  truthfulness  and  ethereal¬ 
ity  which  sublimate  and  adorn  it.  .  .  .  Thathis  attachment 
.  .  .  was  earnest  and  long  abiding,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe.  There  are  a  hundred  evidences  of  this  fact 
scattered  through  his  own  poems  and  letters.  ...  It  was 
born  ...  of  the  youthful  necessity  to  love,  while  it  was 
nurtured  by  the  waters  and  the  hills,  and  the  flowers  and 
the  stars.  .  .  .  They  met  without  restraint  and  without 
reserve.  As  mere  children  they  sported  together;  in 
boyhood  and  girlhood  they  read  from  the  same  books, 
sang  the  same  songs,  or  roamed,  hand  in  hand,  through 
the  grounds  of  .  .  .  [that  garden  enchanted  Poe 
guarded  from  the  winds  but  on  “tip-toe”  —  by  those 
grand  old  lindens  of  that  Richmond  City  Square.] 
He  to  her  .  .  .  was  a  not  unhandsome,  and  not  ignoble 
but  .  .  .  portionless  .  .  .  young  man.  She  to  him 
was  the  Egeria  of  his  dreams  —  the  Venus  Aphrodite 
that  sprang  in  full  supernal  loveliness,  from  the 
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“Byron  and  Mary  Chaworth” 

Expressly  engraved  by  C.  Parker  from  H.  Richter’s  original  picture  for 
Columbian  Magazine ,  Dec.  18,  1844 
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bright  foam  upon  the  storm-tormented  ocean  of  his 
thoughts.”  Full  of  glittering  identities  this  seems  Poe’s 
own  story,  told  in  his  own  way,  of  his  first,  lost  love 

—  perhaps  on  the  parting  of  their  ways  of  this  poet 
and  his  beloved.  Therefore  struggle  as  they  might 

—  this  situation,  with  self-created  marital  unhappiness 
in  the  Allans’  home,  turned  Edgar  to  some  strong 
thinking  as  to  leaving  Richmond ;  seemingly  made 
purposely  impossible  for  his  living  there. 

Mr.  Whitty9  writes  that  Edgar  paid  some  passing 
attention,  after  his  return  home  from  college,  to  a  fair 
damsel  —  name  unknown  —  visiting  Mrs.  Juliet  Drew, 
“  for  a  colored  servant  remembered  carrying  notes 
to  her  there.”  And  there  are  hints  of  a  short  stay  at 
the  “Lower  Byrd  Plantation” — Mr.  Allan’s  Gooch¬ 
land  Countv  place  where  Poe  made  a  brief  study  of  law. 

In  the  Allan  Richmond  home  Poe  was  made  to  feel 
he  was  in  the  way.  Early  in  January,  1827,  he  was 
relegated  to  clerk’s-service,  under  close  scrutiny,  in 
the  counting  house  of  Ellis  &  Allan,  and  likely 
with  results  that  Mr.  Allan’s  astuteness  had  fore¬ 
seen.  For  over-counter  sales-duties  Poes  disgust  was 
definitely  delineated  in  his  earliest  known  satirical 
verses,  “Oh,  Temporal  Oh,  Mores!”  Alas,  from 
those  days  of  consideration  as  son  of  the  house  for 
Edgar,  to  no  consideration  of  this  1827  menial  treat¬ 
ment,  “Oh,  Times!  Oh,  Manners!”  had  indeed 
changed  for  Poe,  and  to  far  worse  effects  than  he 
levied  on  “the  luckless  Pitts.”  As  no  research  of 
Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Congress  or  other 
sources  has  revealed  any  pay  records  to  Poe,  perhaps 
his  word  for  repayment  of  his  gambling  debts  to  Mr. 
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Allan  held  Poe’s  distasteful  service  until  their  non¬ 
payment  convinced  him  he  felt  himself  properly  re¬ 
leased  from  this  bondage.  Therefore,  not  unlikely, 
time  was  filched  from  it  for  forbidden  sweets  in  read¬ 
ing,  and  revisions  of  his  own  verses.  Mr.  Whitty  10 
thinks  some  drafting  of  “  Tamerlane”  was  then  made, 
where.  “  by  strange  coincidence,”  that  “  dingy  old 
Ellis  &  Allan  warehouse  adjoined  the  Southern  Lit¬ 
erary  Messenger  building  wherein  Poe  made  his  first, 
brilliant  editorial  success  ”  —  in  the  world  of  letters. 
However,  traces  of  Poe  then  and  there  —  in  the 
“dingy  old  warehouse”  —  have  been  found  in  the 
Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.,  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  by 
copies  of  the  old  English  ballad  “  Ally  Crocker,” 
which  Mr.  Whitty  believes  has  personal  reference  to 
Poe’s  first  love  affair;  excerpts  from  Byron’s  “Dream” 
—  to  same  effect ;  and  to  Byron  was  credited  “  The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  written  by  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe,  —  Poe  called  his  copy  of  these  verses  “The 
Soldier’s  Burial  ” ;  and  of  his  own  “  Introduction  ”  to 
them,  Mr.  Whitty  notes :  “  This  may  stand  as  Poe’s 
earliest  known  criticism.”  There  also  came  to  light 
a  copy  of  a  “  Song,”  from  Goldsmith’s  “  Captivity”  — 
then  felt  by  Poe  —  and  some  nameless  verses,  Mr. 
Whitty’s  third  edition  of  Poe’s  “  Poems,”  entitled 
“The  Vital  Stream,”  of  which  two  lines  are: 

“Flow  softly  —  gently  —  vital  stream; 

Ye  crimson  lifedrops,  stay.” 

Mr.  Whitty  notes  these  verses  of  1827  are  the 
“earliest  known,  in  Poe’s  own  handwriting.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Killis  Campbell  has  a  photostat  copy  of  the 
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original  MS.  recently  lost,  except  by  such  copy,  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  “  These  verses  were  said  to  be 
written  at  one  sitting,”  notes  Mr.  Whitty.  These  stray- 
ings  seem  to  be  all  found  of  Poe’s  tributes  to  the  muses 
during  that  equally  trying  time  to  them  and  to  him  in 
the  arid  fields  of  commercial  interest.  Before  long 
they  became  a  veritable  prison  space  to  Poe’s  trend  of 
mind  in  poetic  fancies;  therefore  during  these  days  of 
unrest  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Mills  Nursery,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  exploited  by  Ellis  &  Allan  in  Poe’s  garden  “  en¬ 
chanted  ”  under  the  lindens,  asking  for  a  situation. 
This  letter,  returned  to  Ellis  &  Allan,  Richmond,  re¬ 
sulted  only  in  a  heated  discussion  between  its  writer 
and  Mr.  Allan,  of  whom  Poe  asked  some  different  em¬ 
ployment.  He  was  answered,  that  he  was  his  own 
master  (the  Philadelphia  episode  does  not  affirm  this 
statement)  but  henceforth  he  was  not  to  look  to  Mr. 
Allan  for  money  aid.  Mr.  Whitty  thinks  this  Phila¬ 
delphia  idea  of  Poe  was  to  reach  a  wider  literary 
center  than  Richmond,  for  following  such  a  career, 
Poe  also  needed  library  research  not  to  be  found  in 
his  home  city.  Mr.  Whitty  writes  that  Ellis  &  Allan 
kept  files  of  the  public  press  of  that  day,  and  these 
files  included  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  of  which  a  few  numbers  had  notations  by 
Poe;  also  “An  Enigma”  by  him  “was  in  the  May, 
1827,  Philadelphia  Casket.”  This  Philadelphia-letter 
incident  but  more  determined  Poe  to  seek  his  own  liv¬ 
ing  away  from  Richmond,  where  conditions,  mostly 
created  by  others,  purposely  or  otherwise,  made  stay¬ 
ing  there  impossible  for  him.  Mr.  Whitty  believes 
that  it  was  at  this  time  Poe  first  thought  of  London  as 
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the  “Eldorado’’  of  his  literary  vistas,  —  and  surely 
with  British  Museum  Library  research  in  mind,  as 
many  later  events  affirm.  Judge  Robert  W.  Hughes, 
personally  known  to  Poe,  is  quoted  as  “  the  best  posted 
authority  and  from  whom  came  the  poet’s  own  state¬ 
ments,”  writes  Mr.  Whitty,  who  further  notes,  from 
F.  W.  Thomas’  i860  “Life  Sketch  of  Poe,”  writ¬ 
ten  when  Thomas  was  with  the  Richmond  press,  that 
upon  the  death  of  Thomas  his  “  Recollections  of 
Poe”  fell  into  the  keeping  of  Judge  Hughes,  who 
finally  placed  this  MS.  for  print  issue  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Whitty  when  he  was  connected  with  the  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Sunday  Times.  Mr.  Whitty  adds,  he 
“  was  most  fortunate  ”  in  having  access  “  to  these 
invaluable  resources.”  Results  appear  in  his  many 
editions  of  “  Complete  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.” 
From  such  authorities  it  comes  that  Poe  had  been 
talking  with  a  vessel-owner,  trading  with  Ellis  & 
Allan,  as  to  working  his  passage  to  London,  where 
he  hoped  to  obtain  not  only  literary  employment 
and  recognition,  but  —  as  so  forcefully  appears  to  be 
from  Poe  in  the  “  American  Copyright  ”  of  November, 
1847,  Blackwood’s  Magazine  —  he  had  strongly  in 
mind  this  “  traversing  the  ocean  for  foreign  libraries  ” 
research  where  he  could  get  needed  notes  for  his 
“Tamerlane”  and  “A1  Aaraaf  ”  then  brewing  in  his 
brain.  The  result  of  this  research  gives  Poe’s  Boston, 
North  American ,  1827  reflex  of  experience  with  star¬ 
tling  truth  in  the  use  of  that  research,  which  “was 
one  great  object  that  deprived  him  of  a  popular  reputa¬ 
tion  ”  in  America,  where  his  “  overtures  including  it 
were  replused  with  the  rudeness  of  negative  which 
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would  have  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  a  footman.” 
With  their  tough  fibre  Poe's  London  life  made  him 
well  acquainted.  But  Poe’s  1842  “English  Notes” 
print,  by  Boston  Daily  Mail,  described  the  British 
Museum’s  “  fine  reading  room  and  immense  library 
of  reading  books.”  Only  there  or  at  Paris  could  Poe 
have  pored  • — - 

“  Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten 
lore  ”  — 

to  obtain  his  unique  notes  and  needs  for  “  Tamerlane  ” 
and  “ A1  Aaraaf.”  These  “Notes,”  at  that  early 
time,  should  forever  settle  the  controversy  over  Poe’s 
1827  voyage  to  Europe,  for  such  results  could  not 
likely  be  obtained  by  Poe  (under  Allan’s  displeasure 
from  the  age  of  fifteen)  in  any  American  library  of 
those  days. 

With  the  foregoing  first  mention  of  Poe-narra¬ 
tive  connection  dates  with  Blackzvood’s  Magazine, 
which  recognized  no  contributions  from  the  poet,  seems 
fitting  the  statement  that  with  invincible  force  the 
strong  individual  effects  of  Poe’s  pen  and  personal  ex¬ 
periences,  like  the  ghost  that  “will  not  down,”  hover 
over  various  prints  of  that  periodical  from  at  least  1842 
to  1847  inclusive.  Sustaining  this  opinion  are  here  and 
now  noted,  with  some  later  repetitions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  briefed  reasons  which  closely  cover  Poe’s  ardent 
desire  for  foreign  literary  recognition — which  he  gen¬ 
erously  gave  from  his  early  Literary  Messenger  days 
to  British  magazines  —  and  his  own  ceaseless,  intense 
struggle  for  International  Copyright.  “  The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher”  was  printed  in  Burton’s  Gentle- 
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man’s  Magazine,  September,  1839,  and  was  promptly 
reprinted  —  without  credit  to  Poe  —  by  Bentley’s  Mis¬ 
cellany  “as  original.”  In  a  “  P.  S.,”  of  Sept.  11,  1839, 
Poe  wrote  Dr.  J.  E.  Snodgrass :  “  I  have  made  a  profit¬ 
able  engagement  with  Blackivood’s  Magazine,  and  my 
forthcoming  tales  are  promised  a  very  commendatory 
review  in  that  journal  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Wil¬ 
son —  keep  this  a  secret  if  you  please  for  the  present.” 
June  17,  1840,  to  Dr.  Snodgrass  Poe  wrote  that  he 
had  sent  his  “  Tales”  to  Professor  Wilson  in  a  secure 
way  “six  weeks  prior,”  etc.  Jan.  17,  1841,  Poe  made 
special  inquiry  of  Dr.  Snodgrass  for  articles  on  “  In¬ 
ternational  Copyright  Laws,”  “Laws  of  Libel  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Literary  Criticism”;  also,  in  this  connection 
made  an  urgent  request  for  the  “  promised  aid  ”  of 
his  lawyer  friend  David  Hoffman,  Baltimore,  for 
The  Penn,  Poe-projected  magazine.  March  29,  1841, 
Poe-data  (sent  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold)  gives:  “Lately  I 
have  written  articles  continuously  for  two  British 
journals  whose  names  I  am  not  permitted  to  mention.” 
July  4,  1841,  to  F.  W.  Thomas,  Poe  wrote:  “  To  coin 
one’s  brain  into  silver,  at  the  nod  of  a  master,  is, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  hardest  work  in  the 
world.”  Aug.  27,  1842,  to  Thomas,  Poe  wrote: 
“  Without  international  copyright  law,  American  au¬ 
thors  may  as  well  cut  their  throats.  A  good  magazine, 
of  true  stamp,  could  do  wonders  in  the  way  of 
letters  or  the  law.”  In  “  The  Copyright  Question,” 
of  the  January,  1842,  Blackzvood’s,  are  some  star¬ 
tling  Poesque  expressions.  In  H.  B.  Hirst’s  “  Life 
Sketch  of  Poe,”  issued  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Museum ,  March  4,  1843,  appeared  that  he  wrote  “two 
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anonymous  papers  for  a  British  periodical  —  and  sev¬ 
eral  such  for  an  American  Quarterly.”  At  Philadel¬ 
phia,  July  19,  1843,  Poe  registered  in  the  District 
Court  for  Law  studies,  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  his  sponsor  was  lawyer  H.  B.  Hirst. 
In  a  letter  of  March  30,  1844,  to  Lowell,  Poe  de¬ 
plored  “  the  present  condition  of  International  Copy 
Right  Law.”  May  17,  1845,  the  London  Critic 
noted  of  the  Broadway  Journal,  —  “of  international 
copyright  the  loftiest  principles  are  avowed.”  Inter¬ 
national  copyright  and  placing  his  own  best  writ¬ 
ings  before  British  authorities  were  among  Poe's  main 
aims  in  the  Broadway  Journal.  In  the  Preface 
to  his  1845  “Poems”  Poe  wrote:  “If  what  I  write 
is  to  circulate  at  all,  I  am  naturally  anxious  that  it 
should  circulate  as  I  wrote  it.”  This  idea  apparently 
did  not  obtain  observance  in  the  Poesque  prints  of 
Blackwood’s —  undoubtedly  paid  for,  to  be  used  at  the 
editor’s  discretion.  Blackwood’ s  Magazine  is  said  to 
credit  December,  1842,  “American  Notes”  to  Samuel 
Warren — 1807-1870 — author  of  “Ten  Thousand  a 
Year,”  which  was  Poe’s  special  abhorrence  and  noted 
by  him  in  Grahams  November,  1841,  issue  as  “  shame¬ 
fully  ill-written.  Its  mere  English  is  disgraceful  to  an 
LL.D.  .  .  .  would  be  ...  to  the  simplest  tyro  in  rhetoric 
...  the  whole  is  the  .  .  .  attempt  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
ministerial  party  by  dubbing  them  with  silly  names.” 
Another’s  record  of  Warren  reads  that  he  had  “  colos¬ 
sal  literary  vanity.  When  it  was  not  assailed  he  was  the 
gentlest,  best  hearted  and  most  reasonable  of  men.” 
Poe  assailed  the  literary  vanity  of  Samuel  Warren,  of 
whom  no  found  record  has  ever  placed  him  in  Amer- 
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ica  for  its  study  of  anything.  Blackwood’s  Magazine 
is  said  to  credit  its  November,  1847,  “American  Copy¬ 
right  ”  print  to  the  Rev.  Cleveland  Coxe.  Arthur 
Cleveland  Coxe,  1818-1896,  second  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  had  no  “travers¬ 
ing  the  ocean  ”  (noted  —  rightly  as  to  Poe  in  1827  — 
in  November,  1847,  Blackzvood’s )  until  1851 ;  then  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Coxe  was  a  delegate  to  the  Lambeth  Confer¬ 
ence  at  London.  Among  the  various  listed  works  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  not  one  on  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Copyright  ”  has  been  found.  Poe  gave  a  harsh 
critique  of  one  of  these,  in  the  Sept.  6,  1845,  Broad¬ 
way  Journal. 

Returning  to  the  Poe-narrative  order  of  date  in 
Edgar’s  1827  voyage  to  London:  he  knew  that  his 
devoted  school  friend,  Robert  M.  Sully,  was  studying 
Art  there;  but  it  was  not  then  known  that  he  was 
saving  his  pennies,  by  fractional  dinners,  to  satisfy  his 
heart’s  hunger  for  fine  prints  of  Reynold’s  originals, 
and  coming  into  personal  touch  with  Lawrence,  Leslie 
and  Northcote.  R.  M.  Sully’s  portrait  of  Northcote 
brought  its  painter  commendation  of  the  art  critics 
and  its  public  London  exhibition.  Robert  M.  Sully  is 
credited  with  painting  two  portraits  of  Poe.  A  por¬ 
trait,  Philadelphia  catalogued  “by  an  unknown  artist,” 
representing  the  youthful,  “stout”  —  Poe  so  described 
during  his  University  of  Virginia  days  in  1826  —  is 
painted  on  copper,  and  is  somewhere  in  existence.  It 
seems  of  proper  period  to  have  claimed  Sully’s  1827 
London  brush  for  perpetuating  the  face  of  his  poet 
friend  when  they  were  together  at  this  time.  A  print 
of  this  picture  is  given  in  these  pages.  However,  Poe 
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Early  Portrait  or  Poe 

Described  on  page  20  of  S.  V.  Henkel’s  Philadelphia  Catalogue,  Item 
“15,”  under  oval  by  an  unknown  artist  (R.  M.  Sully?), 
painted  on  8  x  10  copper  plate 
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frankly  stated  his  transatlantic  intentions  to  Mr. 
Allan,  who  made  no  objections;  but  when  the  lad,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  went  to  take  leave  of  his  foster- 
mother,  she  violently  opposed  the  project  to  which  she 
would  not  consent.  Upon  her  entreaties  her  husband 
saw  the  vessel  owner  and  no  further  mention  of  this 
plan  was  allowed.  Judge  Hughes  had  this  statement 
from  the  “  vessel  owner  who,  on  demands  of  Mr.  Allan, 
refused  to  take  young  Poe.”  Later,  matters  not  mend¬ 
ing,  notes  Mr.  Whitty,  Edgar  talked  over  another 
plan  with  his  friend  Ebenezer  Burling,  who  enthusi¬ 
astically  consented  to  join  the  venture.  Fond  of  his 
cups,  Burling’s  favorite  resort  was  Mrs.  E.  C.  Richard¬ 
son's  Inn,  North  Main  Street,  between  9th  and  10th 
Streets,  where  he  and  Poe  “  quietly  arranged  to  work 
their  way”  on  an  outward  bound  vessel  for  England. 
It  appears  that  an  old  colored  servant  knew  the  secret 
and  told  Judge  Hughes  that  he  wanted  to  but  did  not 
dare  to  tell  Mrs.  Allan.  He  “  carried  a  small  bundle 
of  Poe’s  personal  effects  from  his  room  to  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ardson’s,”  where  Poe  and  Burling  went  for  the  night, 
and  left  early  the  next  morning  to  board  the  vessel  in 
dock.  Evidently  Poe  was  determined  to  escape  the 
snares  and  double  burden  of  Allan-Royster  troubles  in 
Richmond-  Perhaps  “The  Farewell  Letter”  of  that 
picture  was  written  at  this  time  to  his  first  love. 

From  a  March  27,  1827,  letter,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  his 
sister  Mary,  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Whitty  notes :  “  I  am 
thinking  that  Edgar  has  gone  to  sea  to  seek  his  for¬ 
tune.”  Mr.  Whitty  adds:  “At  the  same  time  was 
this  indorsement  on  the  Crump  letter,  [“Edw  G. 
Crump,  March  25,  1827,  to  E.  A.  Poe,  alias  Henri  Le 
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Rennet  ”]  which  indicates  Poe  had  been  away  some 
time,  long  enough  for  particulars  of  his  going  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  name,  Henri  Le  Rennet,  which  he  assumed, 
to  be  known  to  Mr.  Allan  and  probably  the  one  Poe 
used  in  signing  one  of  the  two  letters  received  by  his 
foster-mother  from  him,  ‘  written  at  some  unknown 
seaport.’  ”  Mr.  Whitty  thinks  the  name  “Henri  ”  came 
to  Poe’s  mind  from  Henry  Arnold,  his  maternal 
grandfather,  and  adds,  that  among  the  Ellis  & 
Allan  items  destroyed  by  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  H. 
Ellis  were  Poe  letters  to  Allan  bitterly  denouncing 
him  for  his  treatment,  and  indicating  he  was  about  to 
leave  home.  Colonel  Ellis  thought  the  Poe  letters 
were  dated  January  to  February,  1827.  Poe’s  letter 
to  Mills  Nursery,  returned  to  Allan,  and  prior  Poe 
letters  mentioned,  referred  to  these  strictures.  With 
Mr.  Whitty  it  is  logical  to  believe  that  Mr.  Allan 
knew  at  this  time  that  Poe  was  well  on  his  way  to 
Europe ;  most  probably  supplied  him  with  some  money 
for  this  Richmond  riddance  to  its  donor,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  fearing  Edgar  might  visit  the  Scotland  scenes 
of  his  childhood  and  there  make  known  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  Mr.  Allan  to  his  sister,  his  letter  noted 
was  sent  to  her.  She  and  others  there  were  in  due 
time  posted,  from  Mr.  Allan’s  point  of  view,  as  to 
Poe’s  “  ingratitude,”  and  to  some  extent  it  became  cur¬ 
rent  belief  there,  where  this  record  seems  to  have 
stood  ever  since  its  affirmation  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Gris¬ 
wold’s  inaccurate  “Memoir”  of  Poe,  issued  in  1850. 
This  Allan,  Scotland  Poe-record  came  from  the  same 
quality  of  character  that  traced  that  1824  MS.  copy 
letter  to  seventeen-year-old  Henry  Poe  that  involved 
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the  honor  of  his  dead  mother.  In  glowing-  contrast 
shines  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  life  silence  of  gratitude  as  to 
Mr.  Allan’s  irregularities  on  moral  scores.  His  name 
is  known  to  the  world  only  by  reason  of  incense  swung 
to  the  memory,  not  of  his  generosity  as  he  understood 
it,  but  of  the  God-given  genius  of  a  rejected  foster- 
son. 

It  appears,  Poe’s  courage  was  of  another  order  than 
that  of  his  friend  Burling,  which,  on  return  to  sober 
reflection,  moved  him  to  desert  at  the  first  port  entry 
and  make  his  way  home.  Pie  may  have  brought 
Edgar’s  first  letter  to  his  foster-mother,  of  whom  Mr. 
Whitty  notes  :  “When  she  heard  from  Burling  that  Poe 
had  gone  abroad,  she  was  inconsolable  for  weeks.” 
Failing  to  influence  Mr.  Allan  —  because  for  him  Poe 
was  no  more  —  to  obtain  her  boy’s  return,  she  wrote 
him  two  letters  that  freed  him  from  all  blame  in  the 
Allan  family  disturbing  affairs.  Throughout  her  life 
the  poet’s  wife  guarded  these  letters  with  jealous  care, 
after  he,  who  had  so  truly  loved  their  writer,  placed 
them  in  his  Virginia’s  keeping.  When  very  near  to 
the  better  world  she  asked  to  have  them  read  to  her. 
Eliza  White,  daughter  of  Thomas  W.  White,  founder 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  remembered  this 
incident  and  thought  these  letters  had  been  sent  to  Poe 
abroad.  Miss  White  “  had  seen  them,  some  years 
prior  in  Richmond,  where  they  had  been  shown  to  her 
family  by  Virginia.”  Mrs.  Edmund  Smith,  Poe’s 
Baltimore  “Cousin  Elizabeth,”  was  at  Fordham  Cot¬ 
tage  when  Virginia  died,  and  had  these  letters,  she 
later  told  Miss  White. 

By  sailings  and  other  1827  notings  Mr.  Whitty 
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seems  secure  in  evidence  that  from  late  February  to 
late  May  gave  Poe  time  to  make  this  to  and  fro  Lon¬ 
don  voyage.  Mr.  H.  J.  Moulton,  Boston  authority, 
states  that  Poe  had  forty  days’  leeway  from  late  Janu¬ 
ary,  or  early  February,  to  May  26,  1827,  dating  his 
Boston,  U.  S.  Army  enlistment.  It  is  said  that  Bur¬ 
ling,  who  started  with  Poe,  told  Dr.  Rawlins  their 
destination  was  England.  Judge  Hughes  is  credited 
with  the  knowledge  that  Burling  also  advised  Mrs. 
Allan  that  Edgar  had  gone  abroad.  Miss  Valentine 
said,  Poe  wrote  his  foster-mother  when  he  was  in 
Europe.  From  F.  W.  Thomas  it  comes,  that  Henry 
Poe  visited  Edgar  twice  in  Richmond;  the  latter 
visit  dated  1825.  Henry  said  that  after  Edgar’s 
return  from  college,  discontented  with  the  small 
allowance  made  him  by  Mr.  Allan,  Edgar  left  him  and 
worked  his  own  passage  on  a  vessel,  making  a 
rough  voyage  to  England.  Failing  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  there,  his  slender  purse  served  his  going  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  relieved  of  what  money  was  left  except¬ 
ing  enough  to  pay  his  return  to  London.  There,  with 
no  means,  or  influential  friends,  he  took  passage  for 
a  New  England  port.  There  are  other,  misty  refer¬ 
ences  in  various  records  as  to  Poe’s  voyage  aboard  a 
“  coaling  vessel  ”  and  otherwise  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Whitty  sums  up  the  subject  thus:  “Wherever 
Poe  sailed,  he  later  wrought  much  nautical  knowledge 
into  his  writings,  and  through  all  his  perils  by  sea  or 
land  he  held  fast  to  his  MS.  verses  and  those  letters 
from  his  foster-mother  ’’  he  so  truly  loved. 

Between  April  4th  and  May  26th,  1827,  four  trans¬ 
atlantic  vessels  are  found  in  press-noted  Boston  port 
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arrivals.  May  2nd,  from  Liverpool,  and  twenty-five 
days’  passage,  Sappliira  Calendar  docked  in  that  U.  S. 
harbor.  From  Liverpool,  April  ioth,  sailed  The  Mt. 
Vernon  —  thirty-two  days  en  route  —  and  reached 


70  Washington  Street,  Boston,  where  Poe’s  “Tamerlane  and 
Other  Poems”  was  Printed  by  C.  F.  S.  Thomas 

Bowles  &  Dearborn  Book  Shop 
From  old  prints  found  by  Walter  G.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  May  12th.  Brig  Ivory  Lord,  from  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight,  arrived  in  this  port  May  19th.  The 
London  Packet,  from  London,  left  Cowes  March  ioth, 
—  forty-three  days  out  from  London  —  and  docked  at 
Central  Wharf,  high  tide,  at  n  a.m.,  Tuesday,  April 
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24th,  1827,  with  Sir  Francis  Chantry’s  statue  of 
Washington  aboard  for  the  Monument  Association 
of  Boston.  Captain  Mackay  “reported  very  rough 
weather,  three  days  surrounded  by  ice.  Passengers, 
Dan’l  H.  Hunnewell,  Adam  Smith,  Edward  Gray  and 
9  in  steerage.”  On  the  landing  of  Chantry’s  Wash¬ 
ington  a  salute  was  fired  by  Washington  Artillery. 
This  statue  was  exhibited  at  14 1  Washington  Street, 
almost  opposite  the  Old  South  Church.  On  its  side  of 
this  street,  three  doors  from  the  corner  of  State  Street, 
was  No.  72,  the  book  store  of  Bowles  &  Dearborn, 
importers  of  foreign  issues  and  sellers  of  “new books, 
stationery,  cutlery,  etc.”  They  had  “  a  printing  office 
connected  ”  with  their  store  business,  and  advertised 
they  would  “  execute  all  kinds  of  printing  in  the  neat¬ 
est  manner.”  On  the  floors  above  this  store  were  offices 
of  the  United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette, 
North  American  Review  and  Christian  Examiner  & 
Theological  Review.  If  Poe —  with  Washington  in 
marble  —  crossed  the  sea  in  this  London  Packet  that 
docked  April  24,  1827,  or  came  into  port  aboard  any 
other  vessel,  it  is  likely  the  lad  of  eighteen,  rough-sea 
weary,  slipped  ashore  on  arrival  and  found  his  way 
to  Washington  Street,  and  in  passing,  the  attractive 
book-store  windows  of  Bowles  &  Dearborn  claimed 
his  instant  attention;  not  only  on  book  scores  but  in 
seeming  promise  for  employment  of  his  clerical  services 
by  some  periodicals  housed  under  the  same  roof.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  lone,  unknown  youth  applied  to  all 
occupants  of  this  building  for  literary  work,  showing 
his  treasured  MS.  verses  for  such  effects;  and  as  little 
doubt  they  were  voted  “the  stuff  that  dreams  were 
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made  of  ”  and  the  dreamer  unsuited  for  practical  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  Poe’s  deep,  ever  after  dislike  of  the  North 
American  Review  seems  rooted  in  1827,  and  retro¬ 
spectively  pointed  to  twice,  —  once  in  ‘  American 
Copyright  "  of  Blackzvood’ s  November,  1847,  print,  by 
these  words :  “  America  nips  young  genius  in  the  bud. 

.  .  .  traversing  the  ocean  for  foreign  libraries  —  his 
overtures  here  [in  Boston,  Mass.,  1827]  were  repulsed 
with  a  rudeness  which  would  have  shocked  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  a  footman.”  But  haunting  the  heart  of 
literary  Boston  of  that  day  Poe  probably  came  into 
personal  touch  with  Edward  Vernon  Sparhawk  —  of 
poetic  instincts  —  who  understood  Poe’s  work  and 
whom  Mr.  Whitty  believes  was  met  by  him  at  this 
time ;  and  by  Sparhawk’s  suggestion  possibly,  Poe  was 
directed  to  the  small  printing  shop  of  Calvin  F.  C. 
Thomas,  No.  70  Washington  Street  (No.  216  of 
to-day),  next  door  to,  and  perhaps  in  connection  with 
No.  72  Bowles  &  Dearborn’s  hook  store.  At  No. 
68,  corner  Washington  and  State  —  opposite  the  Old 
State  House  —  Caleb  Hartshorn’s  store  retailed  hats, 
gloves,  hosiery  etc.,  from  1826  to  1835.  No.  70  was 
not  a  street  store,  but  an  entrance  to  a  small  elliptical 
hallway  where  a  stairway  —  slender  in  banister  and 
spindles  —  wound  about  the  right,  curved  wall  from 
its  street  floor  to  the  roof,  and  gave  access  to  rooms 
on  all  floors  over  Caleb  Hartshorn’s  —  No.  68  — 
corner  store.  As  Boston  Directories  but  once — in 
1827  —  noted  Calvin  F.  S.  Thomas,  and  then  at 
“70  Washington  St.  only,  it  indicates  his  mother, 
sister  and  himself  made  their  home  under  the  same 
roofage  as  his  printing  shop.  Its  early  line  picture 
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print  was  found  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Forsyth,  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library.  Professor  Woodberry  notes 
that  Thomas’  father  was  English;  his  mother,  a  native 
of  Boston.  That  they  had  a  daughter  and  a  son  — 
the  printer,  who  was  born  at  New  York,  August, 
1808;  their  father  died  soon  afterwards.  His  widow 
took  her  two  children  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  all  lived 
with  relatives,  between  whom  and  those  of  Poe  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  occurrences  not  wholly  pleas¬ 
ing  to  young  Thomas,  are  traditions  noted  by  Mr. 
Whitty. 

As  to  friends  of  Poe’s  parents  in  Boston — so  pa¬ 
thetically  noted  by  his  mother  on  the  back  of  her  “Bos¬ 
ton  Harbour  1808 ’’sketch  given  to  him — no  record  of 
1827  has  been  found;  nor  is  it  likely  these  friends  could 
have  been  found  by  her  son.  But  some  closing  touch 
between  writers  and  printers  brought  Poe  and  Thomas 
together  for  near  and  far  time  —  even  if  of  uncertain, 
financial,  that-day  results,  by  Poe’s  MSS.  poems’  ad¬ 
vent  in  their  first  book  print  of  forty  small  copies.  Not 
a  century  later  one  of  a  few  existing  perfect  copies 
of  this  first  edition  of  “Tamerlane  and  Other  Poems 
By  A  Bostonian,  Boston:  1827,  Calvin  F.  S.  Thomas,” 
was  sold  at  Anderson’s  Art  Galleries,  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1919,  for  $11,600.  Another  copy  is  one  of 
many  treasures  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington’s  Li¬ 
brary.  From  Mr.  Guido  Bruno,  New  York  City,  it 
comes  that  Henry  Stevens,  bibliographer  of  Vermont, 
in  i860  sent  one  copy  with  a  lot  of  Boston  prints  to 
the  British  Museum,  London,  where,  after  a  seven 
years’  sleep,  this  item  was  valued  at  one  shilling  paid 
for,  and  is  now  held  as  priceless  there,  where  it  was 
23—1 
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1827  “Tamerlane”  Title-page 

Courtesy  of  Book  Hunter;  Guido  Bruno,  Editor 
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traced  by  collectors.  One  copy,  incomplete,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  valued  at  a  price  of  $9000.  This  print  of 
1827  is  described  as  the  “tiniest  of  tomes  ” — 6^  by 
4p2  inches  —  and  numbers  only  forty,  in  all  its  pages, 
which  are  counted  among  the  rarest  and  most  costly 
in  print,  book  form.  Mr.  Whitty  states  that  “  even 
this  book’s  reprint  is  now  very  scarce  and  expensive.” 
Its  title-page  motto,  from  Cowper,  is : 

“  Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm, 

And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform.” 

The  Preface  and  poems  pages  give  frequent  and  in¬ 
timate  reflex  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  their  writer 
within  his  eighteen  years  of  life  at  that  time.  Glimpses 
are  given  of  his  own  rooms,  which  lovely  Mrs.  Allan 
made  a  writer’s  sanctum  for  her  boy  in  their  several 
homes  from  1821  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Therein  he 
found  his  baby  feat  could  move  in  lines  of  rhyme  in 
sense  and  nonsense ;  there  the  child  Edg'ar  dreamed  his 
dreams  of  literary  consecration  that  brought  to  his 
memory  an  immortality  they  never  then  dared  touch. 
From  these  seeding  times,  with  irregular  but  constant 
study  —  that  later  hard  conditions  allowed  between  — 
came  “Tamerlane,”  with  the  flitting  nine  of  other  mus- 
ings.  The  first,  —  “I  saw  thee  on  thy  bridal  day,”  — 
song,  as  of  prior  mention,  is  said  to  refer  to  Edgar’s 
first  and  lost  sweet-heart,  Sarah  Elmira  Royster,  who 
became  Mrs.  Shelton.  With  the  little  known  history 
of  Tamerlane,  or  Timur  Bek  as  he  was  called,  Poe  ad¬ 
mits  he  took  the  full  liberty  of  a  poet  concerning  this 
probable  descendant  of  Zinghis  Khan,  who  died  in 
1405 —  time  of  Pope  Innocent  VII,  whence  mystically 
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came  the  friar,  to  whom  through  “  Tamerlane  ”  Poe 
opens  his  own  heart  thus  : 

“I  have  no  words  —  alas!  to  tell 
The  loveliness  of  loving  well ! 


O,  she  was  worthy  of  all  love ! 

Love  —  as  in  infancy  was  mine  — 

’T  was  such  as  angel  minds  above 

Might  envy ;  her  young  heart  the  shrine 
On  which  my  every  hope  and  thought 
Were  incense —  .  .  . 


We  grew  in  age  —  and  love  —  together —  .  .  . 

My  breast  her  shield  in  wintry  weather —  .  .  . 

And  she  would  mark  the  opening  skies, 

I  saw  no  Heaven  —  but  in  her  eyes. 

I  reach’d  my  home  —  my  home  no  more  — 

For  all  had  flown  who  made  it  so.  .  .  . 

And,  tho’  my  tread  was  soft  and  low,  .  .  . 

O,  I  defy  thee,  Hell,  to  show 
On  beds  of  fire  that  burn  below, 

An  humbler  heart  —  a  deeper  woe !  ” 

These  lines  seem  a  spirtualized  tender  touch  of 
Poe’s  lost-love  episode.  Of  “  Dreams,”  and  their 
splendor  of  youth,  this  dreamer  then  wrote:  “I  have 
been  happy,  tho’  in  a  dream.”  The  third  poem  was 
“Visit  of  the  Dead”;  and,  as  the  death  most  impres¬ 
sive  on  Poe’s  boyhood  years  was  that  of  Mrs.  Stanard, 
of  prior  mention  as  resting  in  Shockoe  Hill  Cemetery, 
perhaps  memories  of  her  loveliness  to  him  inspired 
these  lines : 
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“  The  breath  of  God  will  be  still ; 

And  the  mist  upon  the  hill 
By  that  summer  breeze  unbroken 
Shall  charm  thee  —  as  a  token, 

And  a  symbol  which  shall  be 
Secrecy  in  thee.” 

The  fourth  was  “  Evening'  Star,”  of  early-date 
halting  expression  for  Poe,  and  concerned  its  writer’s 
introspections.  Of  the  fifth  poem,  “A  Dream  Within 
a  Dream,”  Mr.  Whitty  writes,  “  was  eventually  re¬ 
vised  into  1849  lines  ‘To - which  were  addressed 

to  ‘Annie’  —  Mrs.  Chas.  Richmond,  Lowell,  Mass.” 
Then  most  truly  Poe  wrote: 

“  I  am  standing  ’mid  the  roar 
Of  a  weather-beaten  shore,” 

and  with  this  query,  — 

“  Is  all  we  see  or  seem 
But  a  dream  within  a  dream  ?  ” 

From  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  comes :  “  Did  I  tell  you, 
Longfellow  quotes  Poe’s  pet  phrase,  ‘  a  dream  within 
a  dream,’  in  his  poem  on  Hawthorne’s  death? ”  Sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  poems  of  1827  “Tamerlane  ”  print 
are  nameless  and  seem  introspective  facts  and  fancies 
clamoring  for  rights  of  youthful  utterance.  The  ninth 
was  “The  Lake”  and  depicts  the  loveliness  of  loneli¬ 
ness  with  depths,  as  affecting  one,  — 

“  Whose  solitary  soul  could  make 
An  Eden  of  that  dim  lake.” 
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From  Mr.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
conies:  “In  prose  and  verse  Poe  often  writes  of 
‘Tarns,’  as  in  ‘The  House  of  Usher,’  and  his  verses, 

‘The  Lake:  To - ,'  are  descriptions  of  a  ‘Tarn’  in 

the  Island  of  Arran ;  standing  in  the  Clyde  facing  Irvine 


“Ben  Ghaoil,”  or  “Goatfell, ”  from  the  Sea 
From  page  255  of  “Black’s  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland” 

20  miles  distant,  we  have  typical  tarns.  Doubtlessly 
Poe  was  a  visitor  with  the  Allan  family,  and  there  got 
his  view  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  tarns,  situated  on 
the  west  coast  of  Arran  not  far  from  the  cave  where 
Bruce  hid  in  1306.  This  tarn  is  overshadowed  by  the 
mountain  Ben  Ghaoil  —  or  Goatfell  —  and  is  called 
‘  Coire  an  Lochan ’  —  the  ‘caldron  of  the  geese’  or 
drakes.  At  sunset,  it  is  a  wonderful  sight,  calling  up 
all  the  glow  and  mystery  that  would  not  fail  to  im¬ 
press  young  Poe  in  his  1815  Irvine  summer,  with 
Arran  off  its  shore.  The  scenery  of  this  tarn  fits  into 
Poe’s  description.  Arran  was  ever  a  summer  holiday 
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resort  for  Irvine  folk  to  go  and  its  ‘Goat’s  Whey  ’  was 
highly  recommended  for  consumptives.” 

In  Poe’s  “Preface”  of  “Tamerlane”  was  noted, 
that  most  of  its  poems  were  written  before  he  was 
fourteen  —  when  he  was  “too  young  to  have  any 


“The  Tarn” — •  Corrie  an  Lochan  —  Island  of  Arran, 
Firth  of  Clyde 
Photograph  sent  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg 


knowledge  of  the  world  but  from  his  own  breast. 
This  seems  borne  out  by  the  incident  of  Mr.  Allan 
asking  Professor  Clarke’s  opinion  of  their  MS.  merits 
some  years  prior.  Of  his  poems  Poe  added  that  they 
were  not  intended  for  print  issue,  which  act  concerned 
no  one  but  himself;  and  that  in  ‘  Tamerlane  its 
writer  had  tried  to  expose  “the  folly  of  even  risking 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  at  the  shrine  of  Ambi¬ 
tion.”  This  seems  pointing  to  Poe  leaving,  and  losing 
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his  first  love  for  advantages  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  This  Preface  owns  to  many  faults  “  that 
might  have  been  corrected  in  these  poems  ” ;  that  their 
writer  “  is  not  indifferent  ”  to  their  success  which  might 
stimulate  him  to  other  efforts,  but  “  failure  will  not 
influence  him  in  a  resolution  already  adopted.”  With 
this  challenge  to  criticism  the  “Preface”  closed  and 
with  these  words  from  Martial:  “ Nos  haec  novimus 
esse  nihil,”  —  We  know  this  work  to  be  of  no  impor¬ 
tance.  Yet,  not  only  a  challenge  rang  out  from  this 
“Preface,”  but  a  firm  conviction  —  then  almost  pro¬ 
phetic —  for  its  writer’s  future  literary  triumph  —  by 
pride  of  scholarship  against  countless  adversities  —  in 
these  lines  from  “Tamerlane”: 

“  There  is  a  power  in  the  high  spirit 
To  know  the  fate  it  will  inherit : 

The  soul,  which  knows  such  power,  will  still 
Find  Pride  the  ruler  of  its  will.” 

Many  quote  the  latter  two  lines  in  mistaken  evidence 
that  Poe  made  it  a  point  to  cultivate  “pride”  as  a 
quality  of  character.  No  more  exacting  critic  of  his 
own  work  existed  than  was  the  poet  himself ;  for  his 
“pride”  of  scholarship  kept  him  correcting  his  liter¬ 
ary  labors  up  to  the  month  of  his  death.  Of  Poe’s 
methods  Edwin  Markham  writes :  “  He  willed  to  build 
his  structure  of  verse  upon  poetic  laws  as  exact  as 
those  that  swing  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  .  .  .  He 
had  a  definite  theory  of  poetry  and  rigorously  followed 
it.  Poe  declares  the  orgin  of  poetry  lies  in  a  thirst  for 
a  wilder  Beauty  than  Earth  supplies  —  that  poetry 
itself  is  the  imperfect  effort  to  quench  this  immortal 
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thirst.”  As  to  Poe  —  the  normal  man  —  though  con¬ 
scious  of  his  genius  and,  in  due  time,  family  prestige, 
it  is  of  too  frequent  record  that  his  manners  were  as 
simple,  retiring  and  courteous  as  were  those  of  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  old  school  of  Virginia,  amongst  whom  he 
was  reared;  and  this  world  holds  none  anywhere  of 
finer  fiber  or  more  unique  grace. 

Professor  Woodberry  thought  “Tamerlane,”  the 
only  known  book  venture  of  Calvin  F.  S-  Thomas, 
was  of  mid-summer  date  issue.  Its  receipt  was  ad¬ 
vertised  by  the  next  door  United  States  Review  and 
Literary  Gazette,  August,  1827;  and  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review,  October  of  that  year.  Probably  a  copy 
or  so- — of  the  forty  printed  —  strayed  among  the 
“  new  books  ”  displayed  in  the  street  windows  of 
Bowles  &  Dearborn;  and  this  issue  was  noticed  in 
Samuel  Kettell’s  “  Specimens  of  American  Poetry,” 
Boston,  1829:  “the  first  comprehensive  work  on 
American  poetry,”  notes  Professor  Woodberry.  But 
■whatever  the  merits  or  lack  of  them  in  this  work, 
by  a  boy  of  eighteen,  is  it  quite  fair  to  say  it  “  was 
justly  condemned  to  oblivion”  ?  Certainly  its  mere 
printing  rescued  therefrom  the  name  of  Calvin  F.  S. 
Thomas,  who,  the  autumn  after  its  issue,  went  to 
New  York,  later  on  to  Buffalo,  thence  to  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  where  he  died  in  1871.  But  certain  must 
have  been  the  supreme  joy  the  first  sight  of  those 
thin  little  volumes  brought  to  the  lonely  heart  of  their 
young  writer !  How  long  and  hard  had  he  worked  and 
struggled  against  endless  obstacles  for  the  triumph  of 
this  modest  accomplishment;  and  that  fact  gave  him 
courage  for  further  efforts  of  higher  aims! 
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From  Theodore  Pease  Stearns11  it  comes  that  his 
great-uncle,  as  young  Peter  Pindar  Pease,  left  the 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  curio  store — of  prior  mention  — 
about  July,  1826,  for  Boston.  When  at  wharf-work 
there,  unloading  a  dray  of  hides  one  blustering  spring 


Boston  Water  Front  in  1827 
From  an  old  print 


afternoon  of  1827,  he  recognized  in  a  pale-faced, 
weary  clerk  in  shabby  gear  but  very  neat  emerging 
from  a  near  mercantile  house,  the  University  of 
Virginia  student  whom  Pease  knew  there  as  Edgar 
A.  Poe.  Pease  was  about  to  hail  Poe  when  he  wit¬ 
tingly  and  suddenly  turned  and  disappeared  around 
the  corner.  After  Pease  had  finished  his  task  and 
was  starting  home  he  found,  some  ways  down  the 
street,  Poe  awaiting  him.  On  being  hailed  by  Pease, 
Poe  pushed  him  into  an  alleyway  and  begged  him 
not  to  utter  his  name  aloud  to  any  one,  because  he 
had  left  home  to  seek  his  fortune  and  until  he  “hit 
it  hard  he  wished  to  remain  incognito.”  Poe  seemed 
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very  tired  from  loss  of  sleep  and  said  he  had  failed 
to  obtain  work  on  any  large  journal,  but  finally  be¬ 
came  a  market  reporter  on  an  obscure  paper  of  which 
its  debts  soon  ended  its  issue.  He  later  cleiked, 
at  a  very  small  salary,  in  a  wholesale  house  on  the 
water  front.  His  landlady  had  no  patience  with  a 
boarder  who  sat  up  nights  writing  on  paper  what  he 
could  not  sell,  and  soon  turned  him  into  the  street. 
This  dim  memory  picture  of  Poe  at  that  time  sustains 
the  suggestion  that  he  did  make  a  money  pittance  as  a 
“clerk”  (of  his  U.  S.  Army  registry),  and  probably 
thus  went  on  fractional  rations  to  save  enough  to  pay 
Calvin  F.  S.  Thomas  the  entire  cost  of  the  “  Tamer¬ 
lane  and  Other  Poems  ”  issue  of  forty  copies.  Later  on 
Poe  said  this  Boston  experience  made  him  desperate 
enough  “  to  do  anything  but  cut  his  throat.  But  the 
boy’s  battle  for  bread  was  on  — aside  from  some  pos¬ 
sible  good  stray  meals  with  his  probable  acquaintance, 
poetic  Edward  V.  Sparhawk,  whose  relatives  ( family 
of  Oliver  Sparhawk,  merchant)  lived  at  60  State 
Street ;  and  Poe  failing  to  find,  in  literary  but  bewil¬ 
dering  Boston,  work  for  his  pen,  indicates  it  was  a 
weary  disheartened  and  perhaps  a  hungry  lad  that, 
Saturday,  May  26,  1827,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  U.  S.  Army,  under  the  name  of  Edgar  A.  Perry. 
This  fact  is  the  exclusive  discovery  of  Dr.  George  E. 
Woodberry12  through  Ex-Secretary  of  War  Robert 
T.  Lincoln  and  Adjutant-General  Drum,  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  examinations  of  records  at  Washington,  D.  C., 

and  elsewhere.”  . 

These  records  give  Perry  grey  eyes,  brown  hair,  fair 
complexion  and  five  feet,  eight  inches  of  the  human 
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unit  in  stature.  Poe  gave  his  birth  as  at  Boston ;  his 
occupation  as  clerk,  and  his  age  twenty-two,  when  he 
was  but  eighteen.  Perhaps  shattered  dreams  of  hoped- 
for  literary  recognition  and  occupation  led  Poe  to  as¬ 
sume —  in  name  and  age  —  an  incognito  until  time 
enabled  him  to  pursue  literature  as  a  consecrated  life 
calling.  Throughout  all  his  driven  years  he  never  re¬ 
linquished  this  persistency  of  purpose,  but  his  critics 
—  with  comforts  of  life  —  seem  more  concerned  in  the 
years  Poe  added  to  and  subtracted  from  his  age  than 
to  put  themselves  in  his  place  for  light  on  occasions 
that  they,  hungry,  might  have  served  less  well.  So  far 
as  known,  normal  Edgar  A.  Poe  never  uttered  an 
untruth  to  the  hurt  of  any  one,  but  endless  are  the 
records  of  such  utterances  made,  oblivious  of  harm 
to  him ;  yet  misstatements  he  intentionally  made  as  to 
age,  etc.,  strictly  concerned  himself.  In  fact  Poe 
made  no  secret  of  misstating  his  age.  Mr.  Whitty 
notes  that  in  Burton’s  Gentleman’s  Magazine  is  :  “  The 
infirmity  of  falsifying  our  age  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Cicero,  who,  hearing  one  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  attempting  to  make  out  he  was  ten  years 
younger  than  he  really  was,  very  dryly  remarked, 

‘  Then,  at  the  time  you  and  I  were  at  school  together, 
you  were  not  born/”  And,  among  many,  it  seems 
well  known  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  not  always  exact  in 
stating  her  age.  Also  William  E.  Burton,  actor-editor, 
in  later  touch  with  Poe,  was  very  inexact  in  giving  his 
birth-date.  But  because  Poe  —  at  eighteen  —  became 
Edgar  A.  Perry  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  May,  1827,  and 
“Tamerlane,”  of  mid-summer  issue  “By  a  Bostonian” 
bears  not  its  writer’s  name,  it  is  questioned  if  young 
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Thomas,  its  printer,  ever  knew  this  book  was  written 
by  the  author  of  “  The  Raven.”  Yet,  Mr.  Whitty 
thinks  Poe  and  Thomas  knew  each  other  well  enough, 
some  prior  time,  to  create  reasons  for  later  mutual 
non-recognition.  However,  Edgar  A.  Perry,  that 


Fort  Independence  from  Dorchester  Point 
From  an  old  print 

pleasant  Saturday,  May  26,  1827,  was  made  sure  of 
some  sort  of  a  Sunday  dinner,  rations,  roofage,  uni¬ 
form,  small  pay  —  $5  per  month  —  and  the  beauty 
of  the  island  that  claimed  his  military  service.  He  was 
at  once  assigned  to  duty  at  Battery  H  of  the  First 
Artillery,  stationed  at  Fort  Independence,  Castle 
Island,  Boston  Harbor.  Retrospectively  one  can  pic¬ 
ture  a  lonely  lad  boarding  the  military  transport  —  a 
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simple  row-boat  of  those  days  —  plying  between  City 
Wharf  and  the  island  landing  place ;  thence  following 
the  upward  winding  way  about  the  fortress  walls  and 
entering  the  heavy,  low-arched,  stone  gateway,  within 
which  then  began  the  two  years’  U.  S.  Army  service  of 


Fort  Independence,  Castle  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  Mass. 
Construction  of  1804  to  1830.  From  Gleason’s  Pictorial , 

Vol.  Ill,  p.  153,  September,  1852 


Edgar  Allan  Poe  that  defied  biographical  discovery 
until  revealed  in  Edgar  A.  Perry  by  Dr.  Georg'e  E. 
Woodberry’s  able  efforts.  Those  massive  stone  walls 
of  the  fortress  inclosed  a  square  about  which  opened 
various  quarters  —  that  meant  to  the  new  recruit  at 
least  present  escape  from  the  streets  and  hunger.  Poe- 
period  plans  of  Fort  Independence,  Boston  Harbor, 
and  of  Ft.  Moultrie,  Charleston,  South  Carolina  Har¬ 
bor,  have  been  courteously  supplied  by  William  M. 
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Black,  Major  General,  War  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Doubtless  many  after-duty  hours  from  late  May 
to  mid-August  were  spent  by  the  young  literary  en¬ 
thusiast  on  his  MSS. ;  and  many  a  leave  of  absence 
was  used  in  following  their  evolution  into  the  precious 
“tiny  tome”  print  of  “Tamerlane,”  at  the  shop  of 
Thomas,  No.  70  Washington  Street,  Boston.  There 
appears  no  evidence  that  Poe’s  persuasion  of  Thomas 
to  print  this  book  did  not  include  at  least  its  small  cost 
expense  in  that  day.  For  bare  materials  of  the  forty 
copies  Poe  could  have  saved  from  his  meagre  pay  — 
$5  per  month  —  from  May  to  autumn  when  Thomas 
left  Boston;  and  a  mutual  venture  of  financial  re¬ 
turns  in  sales,  if  none  were  made,  became  a  mutual 
loss.  A  few  copies  were  given  for  press-notices ;  and 
several  Poe  sent  to  Richmond ;  he  probably  paid  for 
keeping  one  or  more  for  his  revision  use.  He  may 
have  paid  their  small  cost  price  for  all ;  but  unable  to 
meet  reprint  cost  from  these  plates  then,  probably  made 
his  reason  given  in  the  1829  edition  —  that  “Tamer¬ 
lane”  of  1827  print  was  “suppressed  through  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  private  nature.”  But  in  absence  of 
facts,  is  it  just  to  put  “poor  Thomas”  in  the  balance 
with  the  assumption  that  Poe  was  more  than  a  willing 
debtor?  Thomas  at  least  had  family,  friends  and 
funds  enough  to  set  up  a  printing  shop  in  the  center 
of  literary  and  commercial  Boston :  while  Poe,  as 
Perry,  what  had  he?  Meagre  pay,  shelter,  a  soldier’s 
kit,  daily  bread  and  the  lordly  sum  of  $5  per  month 
—  for  service  rendered!  Yet  will  and  courage  in¬ 
vincible  and  equal  to  his  embryonic  and  unrecognized 
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genius  held  that  “balance”  in  the  poet's  favor  — for 
Time  paid  Poe’s  debt,  if  one  there  was,  in  full  to 
Calvin  F.  S.  Thomas!  It  seems  safe  to  believe  his 


Plan  of  Fort  Independence,  Castle  Island, 

Boston  Harbor,  1804-1830 

Courtesy  of  Maj.  Gen.  W.  M.  Black,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 


flight  to  New  York  City  that  autumn  was  not  caused 
by  the  wreckage  of  his  Boston  shop  by  the  forty  tiny 
“Tamerlanes”  printed  for  Poe,  and  rescued  Thomas 
from  oblivion. 

Castle  Island,  with  its  deserted  fort,  is  now,  and 
must  always  have  been,  most  picturesque,  with  its  mili- 
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tary  service  from  the  far  Colonial  days  of  its  wooden- 
built  Fort  William,  so  called  for  the  third  of  his  name, 
to  reign  in  Old  England.  This  structure  was  British, 
destroyed  in  the  birth  of  Our  Nation,  which  wrought 
many  changes  in  reconstructions  by  bricks  and  stone 
and  name  until  1 797,  when  President  Adams  witnessed 
the  christening  of  the  American  construction  on  Castle 
Island  as  Fort  Independence.  Its  strength  in  five  bas¬ 
tions —  Winthrop,  Sherley,  Hancock,  Adams  and 
Dearborn  —  and  its  beauty  of  situation  served  the 
grim  use  of  States  Prison  until  1805  :  “  for  50  years” 
from  1812  it  was  voted  “the  quietest  garrison  on  the 
U.  S.  coast  line.”  Barracks  troops  gave  place  to  com¬ 
panies  from  the  eastern  coast  Sierra  forts.  Without 
the  walls  exists  a  pathetic  record  of  duelling  days,  when 
Lieut.  Robert  F.  Massie  fell  there  Christmas  Day, 
1817,  “aged  21.”  Now,  the  serenity  of  the  old  grey 
fort  is  defended  only  by  an  Ordnance  Sergeant,  who 
warns  off  interlopers,  oils  the  guns  and  sees  to  repairs. 
But  May  26,  1827,  Colonel  James  House,  Command¬ 
ant  of  First  U.  S.  Regiment  of  Artillery,  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Independence,  Castle  Island,  “  off  shore  from 
Boston  town.”  Under  summer  skies  of  these  shores 
the  days  soon  sped  with  the  young  poet  until  Oct.  31, 
1827,  when  —  with  Battery  H.  of  U.  S.  1st  Artillery 
and  Colonel  House,  our  soldier  writer  Perry  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Moultrie,  Sullivan’s  Island,  Charles¬ 
ton  Harbor,  South  Carolina.  He  kept  fast  grasp  upon 
his  MSS.  with  his  first  treasured  print  of  “Tamer¬ 
lane.”  Leaving  Boston  Harbor,  before  the  full  blast 
of  winter’s  breath  was  frozen  upon  it,  for  the  warmer 
waters  of  Charleston  shores  must  have  been  most 
25—1 
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beneficial  to  Poe,  as  were  also  his  wholesome  out-of- 
doors  life,  regular  habits  and  more  than  all  else  a  com¬ 
parative  release  from  nervous  strain  that  seemed  his 
portion  from  various  causes  prior  to  and  later  than 
these  two  years  in  U.  S.  Army  service. 


Charleston,  S.  C.,  Harbor  and  Vicinity.  Fort  Moultrie, 
Sullivan’s  Island,  in  1827,  Above 

Courtesy  Maj.  Gen.  W.  M.  Black,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  of  Engineers,  War  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


In  contour,  Sullivan’s  Island  has  been  described  as 
“very  like  the  beak  of  a  spoon-bill  duck.”  It  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  a  mile-wide  marsh,  criss¬ 
crossed  by  creeks.  Its  first  fort  —  Sullivan  by  name 
—  was  a  double  square  pen  of  palmetto  logs:  the  six¬ 
teen-foot  space  between  was  filled  in  by  sand  to  thelog- 
bastioned  corners.  But  the  memorable  battle  of  June 
28,  1776,  between  the  British  and  American  Colonies 
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began  the  birth  of  Fort  Moultrie  in  the  victory  won  by 
Colonel  William  Moultrie  and  others  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  the  land 
forces  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  All  schoolboys  know 
one  thrilling  incident  of  that  conflict  was  the  heroic 
rescue  of  our  shot-a-way  flag  by  Sergeant  Jasper,  who 
leaped  over  the  breach  and  calmly  replaced  it  under 
the  enemy’s  heavy  fire.  This  fort’s  gallant  defence, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  Revolutionary 
forces,  gained  for  it  the  name  of  its  fearless  defender; 
and  its  brick  reconstruction  presents  £  its  interior,  in 
i860,”  as  it  was  in  the  1827  Poe-period,  and  appears 
in  the  plan  furnished  by  General  William  Black,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  War  Department,  1917.  Much  of 
special  local  interest  comes  from  Miss  Mabel  L.  Web¬ 
ber,  Librarian  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society. 

Because  some  descriptive  details  in  “  The  Gold 
Bug  ”  —  Poe’s  Prize  Story  of  the  Philadelphia  Dollar 
Newspaper,  June  21  and  28,  1843  —  have  been  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  accuracy  in  connection  with  Sullivan’s 
Island,  it  seems  needful  to  repeat  that  Poe  never  posed 
as  standing  by  literal  facts  in  his  creative  works,  which 
were  more  or  less  dominated  intentonally  by  his  im¬ 
aginative  faculties.  Yet  this  sixteen  years’  later  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  place  where  he  spent  an  entire  year  in 
military  service  shared  something  of  personal  interest 
in  his  study  for  “The  Gold  Bug.”  When  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  Poe  paid13  many  a  visit  to  the  old  books  in 
the  Charleston  office  of  the  Probate  Judge,  where  were 
documents  upon  which  his  fancy  constructed  this 
story.  These  documents  were  dated  Sept  5,  1745,  and 
related  to  the  South  Carolina  coast  wreck,  during  the 
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prior  summer,  of  the  Brigantine  Cid  Campeador, 
Julian  di  Viga,  Commandant.  These  records  were 
some  of  which  Judge  Gleason  was  collecting  for  a 
volume.  Poe  noted  Sullivan’s  Island  as  “  singular,” 
of  little  else  than  sea  sand;  three  miles  long,  with 
“  breadth  nowhere  exceeding  a  quarter  mile  ” ;  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  main  land  was  made  by  a  shallow 
creek  “  oozing  its  way  through  a  wilderness  of  reeds 
and  slime,”  —  favored  by  the  marsh  hen;  the  vege¬ 
tation  was  scant  and  dwarfish,  and  no  large  trees. 
Fort  Moultrie  was  standing  near  the  western  point 
where  were  some  poor  frame  buildings  in  which 
fugitives,  from  Charleston’s  dust  and  fever,  found 
refuge  within  the  bristly  palmettos;  and,  excepting 
this  point  and  the  hard,  white  beach  of  the  sea-coast, 
the  island  was  covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
sweet  myrtle,  which  there  attained  a  height  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  feet  and  formed  an  almost  impene¬ 
trable  coppice  and  ladened  the  air  with  fragrance. 
Within  its  utmost  recesses,  not  “  far  from  the  island’s 
eastern  end,”  Poe’s  hero,  “  Legrand,  had  built  himself 
a  small  hut.”  Always  partial  to  solitary  rambles  Poe, 
perhaps  after  duty  hours,  made  enough  acquaintance 
with  such  a  place  and  person  to  serve  as  basic  facts 
for  “The  Gold  Bug.”  He  continued,  that  “the  island’s 
winters”  are  seldom  severe:  fires  are  rarely  needed; 
but  he  added  that  “the  middle  of  October”  (1828?) 
was  a  day  “  of  remarkable  chilliness.”  He  stated  that 
Charleston  was  nine  miles  away,  the  going  to  and  fro 
of  primitive  order  and  convenience;  that  Legrand  s  oc¬ 
cupations  were  fishing,  gunning,  rambling,  and  he  had 
many  books.  As  a  fact,  books  could  well  have  lured 
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Poe  to  a  Leg-rand  solitude  of  the  poet’s  fancy-built 
hut  environment.  But  how  he  traversed  those  “  nine 
miles”  between  the  Fort  and  the  city  so  often  was 
not  told.  That  Poe  did  go,  Mr.  Whitty  discovered 
in:  “A  peculiar  fact  connected  with  his  Army  career 


Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Black  +  where  Poe  consulted  Court  Records  for  “The  Gold-Bug” 
in  1828.  White  -f-  Col.  Mayberry’s  Home,  where  Mrs.  Arnold 
and  daughter  stayed  in  1797 

From  “Views  of  American  Cities.”  Drawn  by  J.  W.  Hill;  engraved  by 
Wellswood  and  Peters 


was  an  appointment  at  Charleston,  May  i,  1828,  as 
artificer.  This  office  called  for  military  mechanics, 
of  some  kind,  of  which  Poe  was  never  known  to  possess 
the  knowledge.”  When  off  duty  allowed  time  inter¬ 
vals  at  Charleston,  Poe  probably  sought  out  localities 
connected  with  his  grandmother  Arnold  and  her 
“Betty,”  of  nine  —  and  later,  his  mother — during  the 
theatrical  winter  1797— 1798.  His  father’s  first  stage 
record  —  December,  1803  —  was  made  at  Charleston, 
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and  his  mother’s  last  dates  there  were  during  1810 
and  1 8 1 1  . 

In  October,  1828,  Battery  H  of  1st  Artillery,  under 
command  of  Colonel  House,  was  transferred  to  For¬ 
tress  Monroe,  Va.,  which  grimly  shares  with  Old 


Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  (Old  Point  Comfort) 
1862  picture,  which  gives  1829  construction 


Point  Comfort  one  of  the  divinest  curves  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  This  Fort  was  planned  to  be  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  and  its  cost 
$2,500,000.  Its  thirty-five  foot  thick  walls,  faced  with 
heavy  granite  block  casements  below  the  water  and 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  were  begun  in  1819;  and  the 
Fort  was  named  for  President  Monroe.  It  is  said, 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  when  inspecting  Fortress 
Monroe  — about  1838  —  called  it  “a  pretty  good 
card  box.”  But  in  the  “Official  Army  Register, 
1829,”  Fortress  Monroe  appeared  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  fort  in  this  noting,  —  Artillery  School  for 
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Practice,”  —  composed  of  ten  companies,  detached 
from  several  regiments  of  artillery  there,  of  which 
Colonel  House  was  then  Commandant. 

By  the  kindness  of  Librarian  H.  D.  Todd,  Jr.,  was 
found  in  “  Post  Order  Book  ”  —  of  Fortress  Monroe, 
Dec.  20,  1828,  —  “Special  Order  No.  91}  Private 
E.  A.  Perry  of  Company  H,  and  Private  Joseph  Moore 
of  Company  ‘  E,'  are  detailed  for  duty  in  the  Adjutant's 
Office  until  further  orders.  By  order  of  Colonel 
House  — H.  W.  Griswold,  Adj’t  Art’y.”  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Report,  for  Jan.  2d,  1829,  shows  that  Poe,  as 
“Artificer  Perry,  [had  been]  promoted  to  Sergt. 
Major,”  —  “  a  promotion,  which  by  the  invariable  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  army  was  made  only  for  merit” — notes 
Professor  Woodberry,  who  adds  of  Poe  that  “  he  dis¬ 
charged  his  duties  as  company-clerk  ...  in  the  commis- 
sarial  department  so  as  to  win  the  good  will  of  his 
superiors  and  was  in  all  respect  a  faithful  and  efficient 
soldier.”  Then  he  was  drawing  from  U.  S.  pay-roll  $10 
per  month.14 

Some  Poe  biographers  hold  that  he  here  made 
known  his  identity  to  Assistant  Post  Surgeon  Robert 
Archer,  who  had  relatives  at  Richmond;  that  Dr. 
Archer  told  Poe’s  story  to  Colonel  House,  who,  with 
other  friends  of  the  young  soldier,  suggested  his  ask¬ 
ing  Mr.  Allan  to  provide  a  substitute,  and  that  Poe 
should  obtain  a  cadetship  at  West  Point  to  enable  him 
to  follow  a  career  in  keeping  with  his  family  and 
education ;  also,  that  Poe  followed  this  advice.  But 
Mr.  Whitty  is  very  certain  that  relatives  of  Mrs.  Allan, 
who  lived  about  Fortress  Monroe,  “came  into  some 
recognition  touch  with  Poe”  —  perhaps  by  his  wish 
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to  send  her  a  letter.  That  “  he  did  not  wish  Mr.  Allan 
to  know  anything  about  him.”  Mr.  Whitty  believes 
that  “  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Allan  did  know  of  Edgar’s 
whereabouts  until  she  heard  from  this  relative,”  or 
by  Poe’s  note  inclosed  to  her ;  and  “  in  this  way  came 
about  his  return  to  Richmond.”  Whether  by  a  direct 
letter  from  Poe  to  Mr.  Allan,  disclosing  the  army 
substitute  and  West  Point  proposition,  or  by  such 
reaching  him  through  Mrs.  Allan,  is  uncertain ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  her  rapidly  failing  health  and  importunities 
with  her  husband  for  her  foster-son,  whom  she  longed 
to  see  once  more,  prevailed  to  the  extent  of  his  apply¬ 
ing  to  Colonel  House  for  Poe’s  leave  of  absence  —  to 
go  to  Richmond.  But  Feb.  28,  1829,  he  answered  the 
roll-call  for  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe;  and  that  same 
day,  of  momentous  importance  to  him,  the  sweet  soul 
who  loved  him  as  her  own  son,  answered  the  last  of  all 
mortal  roll-calls.  Her  long-suffering  spirit  was  released 
from  earthly  struggles  for  her  boy  and  also  for  her¬ 
self,  but  not  before  she  had  wrung  from  her  husband 
some  sacred  promise  to  better  conditions  foi  the  absent 
child  of  her  heart.  It  is  of  record  that  he  reached 
Richmond  too  late  to  see  her  living. 

In  the  Richmond  Whig ,15  Monday,  March  2,  1829, 
was :  “  Died  on  Saturday  morning  last,  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  and  painful  illness,  Mrs.  Frances  Iv.  Allan, 
consort  of  Mr.  John  Allan,  aged  47  years.  The 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  family  are  respect¬ 
fully  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  from  the  late 

residence.”  f 

Mr.  Whitty  states  that  an  official  letter  notes  Poe  s 

leave  of  absence  granted,  and  of  which  appears  no 
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Shockoe  Hill  Cemetery 

Graves  of  John  Allan  and  Frances  Keeling  Allan,  foster-parents  of 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Special  courtesy  of  James  H.  Whitty,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va.,  owner  of  print. 
Photographed  by  H.  P.  Cook,  Richmond,  Va. 
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other  record.  Mr.  Whitty  adds  facts  obtained  from 
Mr.  James  Galt:  that  Edgar  was  at  his  foster-mother’s 
funeral;  that  it  was  her  dying  wish  to  take  her  boy 
once  again  in  her  arms  before  she  passed  from  earth, 
and  if  this  could  not  be,  “she  would  not  be  buried 
before  he  saw  her.”  It  is  said  that  Poe’s  home-coming 
to  see  her  was  most  harrowing,  as  was  also  the  keen 
sorrow  he  could  not  control  at  her  grave  in  Shockoe 
Hill  Cemetery.  Another  Richmond  record  is  : 16  “  Poe 
came  to  the  city  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Allan,  who,  on  her  death-bed,  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  see  him.’' 

From  Mr.  Whitty’s  notings  of  Henry  B.  Hirst’s 
“Poe  Life  Sketch ” —  in  the  March  4,  1843,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Saturday  Museum  —  of  usual  facts  and  some 
fancies,  self-revised  by  Poe,  it  comes  that  Mr. 
Allan  treated  his  young  protege  with  as  much  kind¬ 
ness  as  his  gross  nature  admitted.”  These  words 
“  gross  nature  ”  seem  the  sole  castigation  of  Mr. 
Allan  that  Poe  ever  allowed  to  come  from  him¬ 
self  for  print.  In  striking  contrast  appears  of  Mrs. 
Allan:  “She  was  one  he  ‘sincerely  loved,  for  she, 
in  character,  was  the  reverse  of  her  husband.” 
Void  of  her  presence  the  Allan  house  was  filled  with 
haunting  memories  of  her  for  her  foster-son,  foi  whom 
“  she  in  all  ways  tried  to  make  it  a  happy  home. 
All  this  covers  her  brave  battle  with  marital  dis¬ 
turbances  as  well  as  her  battles  for  Poe ;  they  caught 
him,  tactlessly  perhaps,  but  firmly  standing  foi  her 
and  against  Mr.  Allan,  with  prior  noted  consequence 

to  himself. 

While  no  record  appears  in  Mrs.  Allan’s  name  as 
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aiding  Poe,  it  is  logically  surmised  that  after  her 
passing  on,  the  financial  assistance  he  did  receive 
from  Mr.  Allan  came,  if  not  from  her  personal  pro¬ 
vision,  at  least  from  the  solemn  prior  death  promise 
she  exacted  from  him  in  connection  with  Edgar’s 
welfare.  Among  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  this  order  of  Mr.  Allan:  “Mr.  Ellis 
please  furnish  Edgar  A.  Poe  with  a  suit  of  clothes 
3  pair  socks  or  Half  Hose  —  Mr.  McCrery  will  make 
them  also  a  pair  of  suspenders  and  Hat  &  knife 
pair  of  gloves  John  Allan  March  4,  1828.”  Mr. 
Whitty  notes  the  year  —  “1828”  —  as  a  “palpable 
error,”  as  this  entry  in  the  Ellis  Journal  appears 
“March  3,  1829,  against  John  Allan  Per.  order  to 
E  A.  Poe  ” :  also  a  later  entry  that  the  clothes  were 
made  by  McCrery.  Because  the  price  of  this  cloth 
was  $12  per  yard  and  the  London  Hat  $10,  etc., 
indicates  truly  that  Mr.  Allan’s  nature  and  habits 
were  generous  in  touch  with  rearing  Poe,  and  his 
drastic  transfer  from  such  consideration  to  a  menial’s 
servitude  in  Allan’s  store,  naturally  created  serious 
consequences  for  one  totally  unfitted  for  bridging  the 
chasms  of  life’s  practical  issues,  which  fact  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Allan.  Mr.  Whitty  adds :  “  In  one  of 
those  many  sadly  written  letters  in  the  Valentine 
Museum,  Richmond,  Poe  refers  to  his  foster-mother 
in  most  affectionate  terms  and  intimates  that  ‘  matters 
would  have  taken  a  different  course  if  she  had  lived.’ 
Childhood  memories  of  her,  after  tucking  him  in  bed, 
and  standing  within  his  dormer-window  niche  of  their 
early  Richmond  home,  with  lamp  in  hand  and  mother- 
love  ‘Good  Night’  on  her  lips,  seem  to  make  Mrs. 
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Allan  share  with  Mrs.  Stanard  —  Poe’s  ‘Helen’  — 
the  inspiration  of  these  exquisite  lines: 

‘  Lo  !  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 

The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand ! 

Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy-Land  !  ’  ” 

This  surely  is  a  mother’s  domain.  It  is  said  that  the 
1831  version  of  “A  Paean”  was  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Allan,  and  truly  Poe  never  before  more  needed  her 
saintly,  motherly  devotion.  Surely  her  domestic  un¬ 
happiness  seems  intertwined  with  these  lines : 

“From  more  than  fiends  on  earth, 

Thy  life  and  love  are  riven, 

To  join  the  untainted  mirth 

Of  more  than  thrones  in  heaven  — 

“  Therefore,  to  thee  this  night 
I  will  no  requiem  raise, 

But  waft  thee  on  thy  flight 
With  a  Paean  of  old  days.” 

Poe’s  brief  visit  to  Richmond  —  early  in  March, 
1829 —  resulted  in  a  letter-request  from  Mr.  Allan  to 
Colonel  House  for  “Perry’s”  discharge  from  the  serv¬ 
ice  by  providing  a  substitute  —  but  with  Mr.  Allan 
making  this  action  on  his  part  very  clear  to  Poe,  as 
conditional  on  his  entering  West  Point  as  a  cadet, 
whereby  he  would  have  no  further  financial  aid  from 
Mr.  Allan,  whose  letter  to  Colonel  House  appears  in 
no  found  record  up  to  date.  But  one  was  found  from 
Colonel  House,17  requesting  permission  “  to  discharge 
from  the  service  Edgar  A.  Perry  at  present  the  Ser- 
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geant-Major  of  the  ist  Reg’t  of  Artillery,  on  his 
procuring  a  substitute.”  This  letter  noted  Poe’s  “en¬ 
listment  at  Fort  Independence  in  1827”  —  and  of  Mr. 
Allan  was  stated  “that  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
him,  requests  that  his  son  may  be  discharged  on  procur¬ 
ing  a  substitute.”  That  Mr.  Allan  called  Poe  his  “  son  ” 
in  this  letter  to  Colonel  House,  seems  done  to  har¬ 
monize  with  Edgar’s  Army  record.  Colonel  House 
concluded  with,  —  “  an  experienced  soldier  and  ap¬ 
proved  sergeant  is  ready  to  take  the  place  of  Perry  so 
soon  as  his  discharge  can  be  obtained.”  This  letter 
was  dated  “March  30,  ’29.”  Official  reply  from 
General  Edmund  P.  Gaines  commanding  the  Eastern 
Department,  U.  S.  Army,  New  York,  was  an 
April  4,  1829,  order  by  which  Poe  —  as  Perry  — 
obtained  his  discharge  April  15th.  But  prior  to 
leaving  Fortress  Monroe  Poe  secured  several  com¬ 
mendatory  documents  from  officers  of  that  post 
with  the  view  of  use  for  West  Point:  Lieut.  J. 
Howard’s — ist  Artillery — dated  “20th  Apl.  1829,” 
in  part  was:  “Edgar  Poe  late  Serg't-Major  in  ist 
Art’y,  served  under  my  command  .  .  .  from  Tune  1827 
to  January,  1829,  during  which  time  his  conduct  was 
unexceptional.  He  at  once  performed  the  duties  of 
company  clerk  and  assistant  in  Subsistent  Depart¬ 
ment,  both  of  which  duties  were  promptly  and  faith¬ 
fully  done.”  From  Battalion  Captain  and  Adjutant 
ist  Artillery,  FI.  W.  Griswold,  came:  “In  addition  to 
above,  I  have  to  say  that  Edgar  Poe  ”  —  first  written 
“Perry,”  but  changed  —  “was  appointed  Sergeant- 
Major  of  the  ist  Art’y:  on  ist  of  Jan’y,  1829,  and  up 
to  date  has  been  exemplary  in  his  deportment,  prompt 
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and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  —  and 
highly  worthy  of  confidence.”  From  Lieut.  Col. 
W.  J.  Worth,  Commanding  Fortress  Monroe,  was: 
“  I  have  known  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  conduct  of  above  Serg’t-Majr  Poe  some  three 
months,  during  which  his  deportment  has  been  highly 
praise-worthy  and  deserving  of  confidence.  Flis  educa¬ 
tion  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  he  appears  to  be  free 
from  bad  habits;  in  fact  the  testimony  of  Lt.  Howard 
and  Adjt.  Griswold  is  full  to  that  point.  Understand¬ 
ing  he  is,  thro’  his  friends,  an  applicant  for  a  cadet’s 
warrant,  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  him  as  promis¬ 
ing  to  acquit  himself  of  the  obligations  of  that  station 
studiously  and  faithfully.” 

With  other  effective  records  these  strong  personal 
commendations  in  due  time  did,  in  the  law  courts,  and 
should,  shatter  all  later  belief  in  the  idle,  cruel  rumor 
that  Poe  spent  the  money  sent  —  undoubtedly  in  a 
business-like  way  with  Mr.  Allan’s  letter  to  Colonel 
House — for  the  substitute  at  hand;  also  this  rumor 
charged  Poe  with  forging  Mr.  Allan’s  name  to  a  note 
for  meeting  that  purpose.  However,  with  these  Army 
records  young  Poe  —  now  twenty  —  left  Fortress 
Monroe,  with  his  trunk  full  of  books,  his  treasured 
MSS.  and  little  else,  late  in  April,  1829,  for  Richmond, 
Va.  There  he  seemed  welcomed  by  his  “Aunt 
Nancy”  —  Miss  Valentine;  and  in  his  room  —  that 
his  foster-mother  “always  kept  as  he  had  left  it”  — 
in  the  Allan  home,  her  bereft  son  made  a  brief  stay. 
While  in  Richmond,  traditions  say  Edgar  dropped 
many  a  tear  over  the  newly  made  grave  of  her  he 
held  so  dear,  now  resting  across  the  way  from,  yet 
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near  to,  that  of  his  “Helen  ’ —  Mrs.  Stanard  in 
this  city’s  silence  of  Shockoe  Hill.  Here  an  idealism 
from  Mr.  Whitty  is,  —  “The  two  mounds  within  near 
sight  of  each  other  and  Poe  standing"  there  with  but 
a  single  thought,  the  most  melancholy  —  Death!” 


From  special  drawing  by  Raphael  A.  Weed,  Esq.,  New  York  City 


Mr.  Allan  lost  no  time  in  his  efforts  to  place  Poe 
at  West  Point.  For  this  purpose,  May  6th,  letters  of 
commendation  were  —  at  Mr.  Allan’s  request  —  writ¬ 
ten  by  several  of  his  friends  —  a  request  not  likely 
made,  nor  so  answered,  for  a  forger  of  notes,  which  if 
a  fact  must  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Allan  at  that  time 
and  rendered  him  culpable  as  an  accessory  after  the 
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act  —  of  equal  impossibility  to  credit  to  him  or  Poe. 
In  no  uncertain  terms  was  the  letter  of  Congressman 
James  P.  Preston  —  father  of  Edgar’s  firm  school 
friend  Jack  Preston  —  to  Major  John  Eaton,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  letter  was 
dated  Richmond,  Va.,  May  13,  1829,  and  in  it  was 
written : 

Sir  :  .  .  .  I  know  Mr.  Poe  and  am  acquainted  with 
his  having  been  born  under  circumstances  of  great  adver¬ 
sity.  I  also  know  from  his  own  productions,  [“  Tamer¬ 
lane  ”]  and  other  undoubted  proofs  that  he  is  a  young 
gentleman  of  genius  and  talents.  I  believe  he  is  destined 
to  be  distinguished,  since  he  has  already  gained  reputation 
for  .  .  .  attainments  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  I 
think  him  possessed  of  feeling  and  character  peculiarly  en¬ 
titling  him  to  public  patronage.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  .  .  . 
the  salutary  system  of  military  discipline  will  soon  de¬ 
velop  his  honorable  feelings  and  elevated  spirit,  and  prove 
him  worthy  of  confidence.  I  would  not  write  his  recom¬ 
mendation  if  I  did  not  believe  he  .  .  .  would  remunerate 
the  Government  ...  by  his  services  and  talents,  for  what¬ 
ever  may  be  done  for  him. 

Of  a  strikingly  different  manner  was  Mr.  Allan’s  own 
letter,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  John  H.  Eaton. 
It  was  dated  Richmond,  May  6,  1829,  and  follows: 

Dr.  Sir,  —  The  youth  who  presents  this,  is  the  same 
alluded  to  by  Lt.  Howard,  Capt.  Griswold,  Colo.  Worth, 
our  representative  and  the  speaker,  the  Hon’ble  Andrew 
Stevenson,  and  my  friend  Major  Jno.  Campbell. 

He  left  me  in  consequence  of  some  gambling  debts  at 
the  University  at  Charlottesville,  because  (I  presume)  I 
refused  to  sanction  a  rule  that  the  shopkeepers  and 
others  had  adopted  there,  making  Debts  of  Honour  of 
all  indiscretions.  [This  “rule”  was  not  in  force  Poe’s 
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session  1826].  I  have  much  pleasure  in  asserting  that 
he  stood  his  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  year  with 
great  credit  to  himself.  His  history  is  short.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  Quartermaster-General  Poe  of  Maryland, 
whose  widow  as  I  understand  still  receives  a  pension  for 
services  or  disabilities  of  her  husband. 

Frankly,  Sir,  do  I  declare  that  he  is  no  relation  to  me 
whatever;  [If  living  today  this  letter-writer  might  wish 
to  recall  Poe-Allan  marriages  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  See 
Note  6,  Section  II]  that  I  have  many  [in]  whom  I  have 
taken  an  active  interest  to  promote  theirs ;  with  no  other 
feeling  than  that,  every  man  is  my  care,  if  he  be  in  dis¬ 
tress.  For  myself  I  ask  nothing,  but  I  do  request  your 
kindness  to  aid  this  youth  in  the  promotion  of  his  future 
prospects.  And  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  recip¬ 
rocate  any  kindness  you  can  show  him. 

Pardon  my  frankness ;  but  I  address  a  soldier. 

Your  ob’d’t  Se’v’t 

John  Allan. 

The  marked  contrast  between  several  preceding 
letters  and  Mr.  Allan’s  needs  no  comment  beyond 
noting  the  fact  of  his  determination  to  rid  himself  of 
Poe,  with  apparent  honor,  at  any  cost.  Consecutive 
reading  of  these  letters  probably  made  such  impression 
on  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  for  finally  favoring 
Poe  when  later  on  he  had  conquered  his  pride  enough 
to  present  Mr.  Allan’s  with  the  others  to  that  U.  S. 
Official. 

In  connection  with  the  intervening  time  between 
Poe’s  leaving  Fortress  Monroe,  April,  1829,  to  his  en¬ 
tering  West  Point,  July  1,  1830,  the  following  incidents 
are  interesting.  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison18  noted  the 
years  of  1829—30  as  “stirring  ones”  in  the  “famous 
Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution,”  meeting  at 
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Richmond,  where  the  project  brought  amongst  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  our  country,  ex-Presidents 
Madison  and  Monroe  and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
to  the  home  city  and  active  presence  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  personally  known  to  Poe,  and  a  friend  of 
special  consequence  to  his  foster-mother.  Her  Edgar 
was  no  doubt  not  only  a  frequent  listener  to  the 
thrilling  eloquence  of  these  several  masters  of  Amer¬ 
ican  oratory  gathered  there,  but  also  a  keen  observer, 
in  their  passing  day,  of  those  old-school  gentlemen 
of  “tie-wigs,  knee-buckles,  and  black  stocks,”  then 
seen  everywhere  in  Richmond  City.  According  to 
Mr.  Whitty  it  also  appears  that  Poe,  while  waiting 
there  for  his  commission,  spent  some  of  his  time 
“  in  investigating  as  to,  —  ‘  the  many  ’  in  whom  Allan 
had  taken  ‘active  interest,’  mentioned  in  his  letter  of 
Poe  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War;  and  with  some 
definite  results  as  to  what  not  Poe  —  but  the  Court 
records  afterwards  disclosed.” 

Before  long  the  young  man  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington  and,  perhaps  by  boat,  later  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  said  to  have  passed  some  six  months 
with  different  relatives.  But  all  records  agree  that 
Poe  gave  close  attention  to  studious  revisions  of  his 
MSS.  and  print  verses  at  all  times,  also  like  usual 
young  aspirants  for  literary  favor,  he  had  the  habit  of 
seeking  advise  of  successful  writers  of  his  day.  One 
such  quest,  as  to  “  A1  Aaraaf,”  of  William  Wirt  — 
author  of  “Letters  of  a  British  Spy,”  etc.  —  Professor 
Woodberry  notes,  brought  Poe  about  this  time  the 
advice  to  consult  “some  less  old-fashioned  writer” 
than  himself  on  the  poem  sent.  In  a  fragment  of 
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a  May  n,  1829,  William  Wirt  letter 19  to  Poe  was 
written : 

Dear  Sir,  —  It  occurred  to  me,  after  you  left  this  even¬ 
ing,  that  I  was  probably  losing  you  a  day  on  your  journey 
to  Philadelphia  by  proposing  to  detain  your  poem  until 
tomorrow,  as  I  understand  the  Day  boat  has  commenced 
her  Spring  trips  between  the  two  cities.  I  .  .  .  therefore 
send  the  poem  .  .  .  tonight.  I  am  sensible  of  the  compli¬ 
ments  you  pay  .  .  .  my  judgment  and  only  regret  that 
you  have  not  a  better  counsellor.  .  .  .  The  notes  contain 
.  .  .  curious  and  useful  information  but  ...  I  doubt  if 
the  poem  would  take  with  old-fashioned  readers  like  my¬ 
self.  [Poe,  in  1827,  “  traversed  the  ocean  ”  for  these 
“  notes,  ’  then  not  to  be  found  by  him  in  either  Richmond 
or  Boston.]  ...  I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  as  a 
friend,  to  get  an  introduction  to  .  .  .  some  critic  in  Phila¬ 
delphia —  versed  in  modern  — 

Here  the  writing  is  cut  off;  but  this  fragment  places 
Poe  in  Baltimore,  May  11,  1829,  and  on  the  evening 
of  this  Philadelphia  trip,  during  which  he  probably  met 
Agnes  Pye  Usher  of  later  mention. 

At  this  time  these  lines  of  the  poem  —  “  A1 
Aaraaf ’’  —  referred  to  strongly  apply  to  Poe,  the 
young  poet : 

“  Dim  was  its  little  disk,  and  angel  eyes 
Alone  could  see  the  phanton  in  the  skies, 

When  first  A1  Aaraaf  knew  her  course  to  be 
Headlong  thitherward  o’er  the  starry  sea  —  ” 

Poe  ever  dreamed  in  “  Poetry  of  words  as  the  Rhyth¬ 
mical  Creation  of  Beauty.”  Of  that  date  writing'  Dr. 
James  A.  Harrison  thought  that  the  poet’s  precision 
of  style,  growing  with  his  “  intense  feeling  for 
rhythm,  ’  was  “  energized  by  the  measured  tread  of 
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soldiers’  feet”  and  the  martial  regularity  of  their 
movements.  Of  this  Philadelphia  trip  Poe  wrote,  on 
his  return  to  “  Baltimore,  July  28,  1829,”  which  dated 
his  letter  to  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey  at  Phila¬ 
delphia;  and  it  was  indorsed  “  Rec’d  July  30th.” 
This  recently  found  letter,  noting  rare,  new  Poe  items, 
is  quoted  by  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Charles  Brom- 
back,  Philadelphia.  It  reads : 

Gentlemen,  —  Having  made  a  better  disposition  of  my 
poems  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect,  ( inducing  me  to  de¬ 
cline  publication  on  my  own  account)  I  would  thank  you 
to  return  me  the  MSS.  by  —  mail.  I  should  have  been 
proud  of  having  your  firm  for  my  publishers  &  would 
have  preferred  publishing,  with  your  name,  even  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  had  my  circumstances  admitted  of  so  doing. 
Perhaps,  at  some  future  day,  I  may  have  the  honor  of 
your  press,  which  I  most  sincerely  desire.  Mr.  Lea,  during 
our  short  interview,  at  your  store,  mentioned  “  The  At¬ 
lantic  Souvenir  ”  and  spoke  of  my  attempting  something 
for  that  work.  I  know  of  nothing  which  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  any  of  my  productions,  in  so 
becoming  a  dress  &  in  such  good  society  as  the  Sou¬ 
venir  ”  would  insure  them  —  notwithstanding  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  J™Neal  to  the  contrary  who  now  &  then 
hitting,  thro’  sheer  impudence,  upon  a  correct  judgment 
in  matters  of  authorship,  is  most  uncommonly  ridiculous 
whenever  he  touches  the  fine  arts. 

As  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  proceedings 
in  offering  any  piece  for  acceptance  (having  been  some 
time  absent  from  this  country)  would  you,  Gentlemen  — 
have  the  kindness  to  set  me  in  the  right  way. 

Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  any 
communication  from  Mess-  Carey  Lea  &  Carey. 

With  greatest  respect  &  best  wishes  I  am  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obf  serv! 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 
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Mr.  Bromback’s  fac-simile  of  this  original  Poe 
letter  is  faithful  to  tone,  quality  of  paper  —  of  ir¬ 
regular  edge — “torn  from”  a  blankbook  showing 
the  stitching  —  also  in  color  of  ink.  Its  important 
items  cover  Poe's  personal  meeting  with  Carey,  Lea  & 
Carey  in  1829,  prior  to  the  heretofore  accepted  idea 
that  he  was  first  introduced  to  them  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
in  1833  or  1 834  ?  that,  in  1829,  Poe  first  offered  to 
them  “  A1  Aaraaf  ”  poems,  in  MS.,  previous  to  the 
Baltimore  acceptance  of  same  by  Hatch  &  Dunning; 
that  Poe  wished  to  write  for  the  Atlantic  Souvenir; 
that  his  criticism  of  John  Neal  was  suggested  by  that 
of  Neal’s  on  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey’s  productions  on 
Art  scores,  —  an  unknown  field  to  Neal,  and  before 
Poe  appealed,  in  his  own  behalf  on  literary  scores, 
to  Neal.  In  Poe’s  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  May, 
1849,  “Marginalia”  he  held:  “It  was  no  reproach 
to  an  editorial  writer  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fine  arts  un¬ 
less  he  referred  to  them.”  Neal,  not  knowing,  “  re¬ 
ferred”  to  them.  Poe  ranked  him,  in  1849,  second 
“  among  our  men  of  indisputable  genius.”  This  es¬ 
timate,  all  in  all,  seems  justice  to  John  Neal.  But 
most  important  of  all  new  items,  in  Poe’s  July  28, 
1829,  letter,  was  his  own  statement  of  his  “(having 
been  sometime  absent  from  this  country).”  This 
self-noting  appears  most  convincing  proof  that  Mr. 
Whitty  is  right  in  his  various  records  of  this  fact  as 
to  its  occurrence  —  about  two  years  prior  to  1829  — 
and  no  time  so  favors  this  absence  as  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  late  January  or  early  February  to  May  26,  1827. 

Concerning  Poe  in  Baltimore,  during  1829  the  rec¬ 
ords  are,  that  his  grandmother  —  widow  of  General 
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David  Poe  —  was  then  a  helpless  invalid  and  claimed 
the  devoted  attention  of  her  widowed  daughter,  Mrs. 
Maria  Clemm,  who,  with  her  two  children,  was  living 
in  Mechanics  Row,  Wilkes  Street,  Baltimore.  The 
younger,  Virginia  Eliza,  later  Poe’s  wife,  was  then 


Wm.  Gwynn,  Baltimore,  1776-1854 
From  Saint  Mem  in’s  Gallery,  No.  220,  1804 


but  a  tiny  girl  of  seven.  It  is  said  Edgar  passed  some 
time  at  this  modest  home  of  his  aunt.  Her  husband  s 
daughter,  Josephine,  was  then  also  a  member  of  her 
household,  but  later  married  Neilson  Poe  —  Edgars 
cousin  three  times  removed.  He  was  then  employed 
by  William  Gwynn,  Esq.,  from  1812  to  1837  editor- 
owner  of  Federal  Gazette  and  Baltimore  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser;  its  office  was  on  the  corner  of  St.  Paul  Street 
and  Bank  Lane.20 

From  Mr.  William  J.  McClellan’s  “Poe  Notings” 
comes,  that  the  home  of  William  Gwynn  —  brilliant 
lawyer,  editor,  author,  of  Irish  birth,  wit  and  genial 
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manners  —  was  across  the  way  from  his  office,  on  St. 
Paul  Street,  and  was  the  resort  of  Bohemian  literati 
from  1815  to  1830.  Mr.  Gwynn  was  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  Delphian  Club,  on  Bank  Lane,  in  the 
rear  of  his  office  and  back  of  Barnum's  Hotel.  This 


The  Tusculum  —  the  Old  Delphian  Club  —  or  “Gwynn’s 
Folly,”  Bank  Lane,  Baltimore,  Md. 

From  photograph  courtesy  of  owner,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Duvall,  through  kindness  of 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  McClellan,  Baltimore,  Md. 


aristocratic  Old  Delphian  Club — all  portico  and  stucco, 
yet  dignified  by  its  stately  elms  —  was  called  by  Balti¬ 
more  literati  “  The  Tusculum,”  and  by  the  rabble 
“Gwynn’s  Folly.”  Its  description  in  the  1819  “Red 
Book”  was:  “Two  most  lordly  pillars  sustain  the  out¬ 
spreading  roof,  a  balustrade,  architrave,  frieze-cornice 
and  areostvle.  On  either  side  of  the  majestic  glass 
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door  —  which  opened  on  an  adytum  of  the  temple  — 
was  a  small  room,  a  study  and  a  hall  of  audience  — 
it  was  a  little  palace.”  Among  its  members  were 
John  Neal,  Francis  Scott  Key,  Jared  Sparks,  Samuel 
Woodworth,  William  Wirt  and  John  P.  Kennedy: 
and  of  its  guests  were  John  Howard  Payne  and  Rem¬ 
brandt  Peale.  Few  were  the  artists,  writers,  actors, 
crities,  of  scholarly  strangers,  who  found  not  their 
way  to  this  Baltimore  shrine  of  letters  of  that  day. 
No  doubt  young  Edgar  Poe  with  his  cousin  Neilson 
followed  in  their  leading. 

Mr.  McClellan  notes,  William  Gwynn  died  in  August, 
1854,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  That  from  his  law 
office  David  Poe,  Jr.,  fled  from  his  legal  studies,  was 
an  incident  perhaps  unfortunately  borne  in  mind  when 
his  second  son  —  probably  introduced  by  his  cousin 
Neilson  —  showed  to  Editor  Gwynn  the  MS.  of  “  A1 
Aaraaf,”  which,  he  said,  was  “indicative  of  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  anything  but  the  business  of  matter  of  fact 
life.”  Undaunted  by  this  dictum  the  young  author 
with  slender  purse  and  high  resolutions  found  roof¬ 
age,  at  least,  with  his  various  cousins,  among  whom 
were  the  five  children  of  his  Aunt  Eliza  (she  died 
in  1823)  in  the  home  of  their  father,  Mr.  Henry 
Herring,  who  then  lived  on  Exeter  Street,  near  Stiles. 
Cadet  to  be,  Cousin  Edgar  seemed  a  welcome  visitor 
with  them  all.  He  interested  his  Cousin  George  Poe 
enough  in  the  MS.  of  “  A1  Aaraaf  ”  for  him  to  suggest 
that  its  writer  should  obtain  the  critical  opinion  of 
John  Neal,  who,  at  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  t,  1828,  began 
editing  The  Yankee.  Because  some  spice  of  his  life 
seems  sympathetic  with  Poe’s,  brief  notings  of  it  are: 
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John  Neal,  or  Jehu  O’Cataract  (his  occasional  pen- 
name),  “was  born  Aug.  25,  1793,  at  Falmouth  — 
Portland  —  Me.,  of  Quaker  parents;  he  left  school  at 
twelve;  failing  in  various  pursuits,  he  reached  Balt., 
1816;  earned  his  living  by  his  pen;  was  read  out  of 


John  Neal  (Editor  of  The  Yankee),  or  Jehu  O’Cataract 
(His  Sometimes  Pseudonym) 

From  Barry’s  drawing  in  Ballou's  Pictorial,  1856— ’57,  p.  396 

Meeting  by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  writing  a 
tragedy,  and  knocking  a  man  head  over  heels  down 
stairs.”  Neal  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Maryland  bar  in  1819;  he  became  the  first  American 
correspondent  to  foreign  magazines;  wrote  “Five 
American  Presidents”  for  Blackwood’s  —  that  so  long 
withheld  open  recognition  from  Poe.  Neal  was  a 
member  of  the  Delphian  Club,  famous  for  its  wits.  Tts 
later-day  picture  appears  in  these  pages  by  courtesy  of 
the  owner,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Duvall,  and  was  obtained 
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by  Mr.  William  J.  McClellan.  Its  aureola  of  literary 
glory,  in  those  old  yesterdays,  crowned  John  Neal, 
New  Year's  Day  of  1828,  a  fair  critic,  as  Editor  of 
The  Yankee,  at  Portland,  Me.  Eighteen  months  later 
The  Yankee  and  its  editor  migrated  to  Boston.  There, 
under  the  name  of  The  Yankee  and  Literary  Gazette 
it  absorbed  several  local  periodicals.  With  such  equip¬ 
ment  for  judgment  of  literary  values  perhaps  no  better 
mentor  —  of  thirty-five  —  could  have  been  chosen  than 
Editor  Neal  for  giving  a  fair  estimate  of  MSS.  of  any 
literary  aspirant  of  twenty,  and  the  out-of-joint  helles- 
letters  times  upon  which  this  writer  and  his  work  fell. 
Poe's  letter-appeal  enclosed  MSS.  of  his  poems  to  this 
archcritic  of  The  Yankee.  Condensed  from  its  Septem¬ 
ber,  1829,  correspondence  column  comes:  “  If  E.  A.  P., 
of  Baltimore  —  whose  lines  about  ‘Heaven,’  [Poe’s 
later  “Fairy-Land”]  though  he  professes  to  regard 
them  as  altogether  superior  to  anything  in  the  range  of 
American  poetry,  .  .  .  are,  though  nonsense,  rather 
exquisite  nonsense  —  would  but  do  himself  justice, 
might  make  a  beautiful  and  perhaps  a  magnificent 
poem.  There  is  a  good  deal  here  to  justify  such  a 
hope,  —  in  [“Fairy-Land”]  lines, — 

‘  The  moonlight  .... 

.  .  .  .  falls 

Over  hamlets,  over  halls, 


Over  spirits  on  the  wing — - 
Over  every  drowsy  thing  — 

And  buries  them  up  quite 
In  a  labyrinth  of  light  — 

And  then,  how  deep!  —  Oh,  deep! 
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The  Yankee  comments  continued:  “He  should  have 
signed  it  Bah!  We  have  no  room  for  others.”  Poe’s 
letter-reply,  preceded  by  editorial  notings,  was  in  the 
December,  1829,  issue  of  The  Yankee.  Excerpts 
from  both  read:  “The  following  passages  are  from 
the  manuscript  ...  of  a  young  author  in  Baltimore 
.  .  .  entirely  a  stranger  to  us,  but  with  all  their  faults, 
if  the  remainder  of  ‘  A1  Aaraaf  ’  and  ‘  Tamerlane  ’  are 
as  good  as  the  .  .  .  extracts  given,  to  say  nothing  of 
more  extraordinary  parts,  he  will  deserve  to  stand 
high  —  very  high  —  in  the  estimation  of  the  shining 
brotherhood.  Whether  he  will  do  so,  however,  must 
depend,  not  so  much  upon  his  worth  now  in  poetry 
as  upon  his  worth  hereafter  ...  in  stronger  proper¬ 
ties  of  mind,  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  determination  that  enables 
youth  to  endure  the  present,  whatever  the  present  may 
be,  in  the  .  .  .  fixed  .  .  .  belief  that  in  the  future  he 
will  find  his  reward.” 

From  Poes  letter  appeared:  “I  am  young  —  not 
yet  twenty — [he  was  nearly  twenty-one  —  but  these 
poems  were  written  prior  to  that  age]  am  a  poet,  if 
deep  worship  of  all  beauty  can  make  me  one.  I  would 
give  the  world  to  embody  one  half  of  the  ideas  afloat 
in  my  imagination.  ...  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  man  that 
loves  the  same  beauty  which  I  adore,  the  beauty  of 
the  .  .  .  blue  sky  and  the  sunshiny  earth.  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 
have  been,  from  my  childhood,  an  idler.  It  cannot  be 
said 

‘ 1  left  a  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 

A  duty  broke  —  a  father  disobeyed  ’  — 

for  I  have  no  father — nor  mother.  I  am  ...  to  publish 
a  volume  of  ‘  Poems  ’  the  greater  part  written  before 
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I  was  fifteen.  Speaking  about  ‘Heaven’  the  editor 
of  ‘The  Yankee’  says,  ‘He  might  write  a  beautiful 
if  not  a  magnificent  poem’ — (the  very  first  words 
of  encouragement  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard).” 
And  as  such,  from  one  who  knew  of  what  he  wrote, 
they  burnt  their  bearing  into  the  young  poet’s  brain ; 
and  there  became  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  cloud 
by  day  that  led  him  through  the  wilderness  of  his 
many  miseries,  into  the  Promised  Land  of  literary 
conquest  upon  which  shines  the  light  of  intellectual 
immortality.  Poe’s  letter  added:  “I  am  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  as  yet  I  have  not  written  either  —  but  that 
I  can,  I  will  take  oath  —  if  they  will  give  me  time.” 
Poe  then  noted  of  his  poems  to  be  issued  that  “  A1 
Aaraaf  ”  was  “a  tale  of  another  world  —  the  star  dis¬ 
covered  by  Tycho  Brahe  which  appeared  and  dis¬ 
appeared  so  suddenly  —  or  rather  is  no  tale  at  all. 
Editor  Neal  concluded  with :  “  Having  allowed  our 
youthful  writer  to  be  heard  in  his  own  behalf,  —  what 
more  can  we  do  for  lovers  of  genuine  poetry?  .  .  .  They 
w'ho  are  judges  will  not  need  more;  they  who  are 
not  —  why  waste  time  on  them?”  Alas,  for  Bosto¬ 
nians!  who  forgot  The  Yankee  1829  noting  of  “A1 
Aaraaf  ”  when  Poe  read  this  poem  of  his  youth  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1845,  before  that  Boston  Lyceum  audience  — 
to  his  much,  and  later,  distress.  No  suasion  of  John 
Neal  that  his  own  unpopularity  in  the  U.  S.  might 
injure  the  sale  of  Poe’s  “Poems”  could  change  his 
grateful  determination  to  dedicate  this  1829  edition  of 
them  to  his  first  literary  mentor.  From  Professor 
Woodberry’s  “Notes”  comes  that  in  the  print  copy 
sent  to  Editor  Neal,  Poe  wrote  in  substance: 
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I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  kind  interest  you  express 
for  my  wordly  as  well  as  poetical  welfare.  —  You  will 
see  I  have  made  the  alterations  you  suggest.  —  I  wait 
consciously  for  your  notice  of  the  book.  “  It  is  well  to 
think  well  of  one’s  self”  —  so  says  somebody.  You  will 
do  me  justice  however. 

Most  truly  yours 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Dec.  29,  1829. 

Mr.  Whitty  writes  of  changes  noted :  “  My  rec¬ 
ollections  are,  Poe  did  not  make  the  alterations  for 
some  cause,  or  Neal  changed  his  opinions.”  But  Ed¬ 
itor  Neal’s  words  of  grace  and  Poe’s  “  Dedication  ” 
sealed  their  life-friendship.  In  John  Neal’s  regrets, 
to  sponsors  of  Poe’s  Baltimore  Memorial,  Nov.  17, 
1875,  appears:  “Edgar  A.  Poe  was  a  wonderful  man 
—  he  has  never  had  justice  done  him.  He  says  in  one 
of  his  letters  —  I  gave  him  the  first  push  in  his  upward 
career,  and  for  that  reason  was  bound  to  keep  him 
moving.”  Mr.  Whitty  suggests  that  Poe  must  have 
sent  a  copy  of  his  1829  print  of  “Poems”  to  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Plale,  Boston  Editor  of  The  Ladies’  Magazine, 
for  in  its  January,  1830,  issue  appeared  of  Poe  and 
these  verses :  “  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  these  poems 
as  they  deserve.  A  part  are  exceedingly  boyish  .  .  . 
but  we  have  parts  ...  of  considerable  length  which 
remind  us  of  Shelley.  The  author,  who  appears  to 
be  very  young,  is  evidently  a  fine  genius;  but  wants 
judgment,  experience  and  tact.”  During  1830  and 
’31,  Mrs.  Hale  wrote  a  letter  quest  of  Poe  to  her  son 
when  both  were  at  West  Point. 

“A1  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane  and  Minor  Poems,”  by 
“Edgar  A.  Poe,  Baltimore;  Hatch  &  Dunning,  1829: 
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AL  AAKAAF, 


TAMERLANE, 


AND 


kiuos  posies. 


BY  EDGAR  A,  FOE. 


Baltimore: 
HATCH  8 1  DUNNING* 

1629. 


From  an  old  print. 
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pp.  7l”  —  was  a  slender  8$4  by  5J4  inches-volume 
bound  in  crimson,  sprinkled  with  yellow,  linen  back 
and  well  printed  by  Matchett  &  Woods,  Baltimore 
City  Directory  printers.  From  1829  to  1831,  publish¬ 
ers  Hatch  &  Dunning  were  located  at  205  Baltimore 
Street,  in  that  city.  Edgar  must  have  spent  much 
time  between  the  printers  and  the  publishers,  the  latter 
being  but  two  doors  from  Mr.  Didier’s  home  and  with 
whom  Henry  Poe  —  then  at  sea  — had  considerable 
of  personal  touch.  Some  fair  margin  leaves  of  this 
1829  edition  of  Edgar’s  “  Poems  ”  bore  mottoes  from 
Spanish  and  English  poets.  On  7,  the  Dedication 
page,  appears : 

“  Who  drinks  the  deepest  ?  —  here ’s  to  him.”  —  Cleave- 
land. 

The  Poems  began  with  an  untitled  sonnet,  later 
issued  as  “  To  Science,”  and  of  some  six  printings. 
The  early  writing  of  these  untitled  lines  was  not  far 
from  that  of  little  Edgar’s  close  touch  with  the  fairy 
legends  of  Scotland  —  the  spell  of  which  was  never 
broken  throughout  the  poet’s  life.  Mr.  R.  M.  Hogg, 
of  Irvine,  writes:  “  I  have  learned  that  in  Scandi¬ 
navian  Folk  Lore,  Brownies  —  i.e.  Scotch  fairies  — 
were  called  Nisses.  I  take  the  singular  to  be  Nis 
—  hence  ‘Valley  of  Nis’  [of  later  date  order  of  men¬ 
tion]  would  mean  Valley  of  the  Brownie  or  Fairy. 
Brownies  seem  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Western  Scotland,  whom  foreign  invaders  forced 
to  seek  shelter  in  caves  and  under-dwellings.  The 
Nisses  existed  in  great  numbers  in  olden  days.  They 
were  the  special  property  of  Denmark,  but  were 
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found  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  They  lived  in  barns, 
church  ceilings,  church  steeples,  as  in  Poe's  ‘  Devil 
in  the  Belfry,’  and  they  were  good-natured,  helpful 
creatures.  They  were  no  larger  than  children;  were 
dressed  in  grey  and  wore  red  peaked  caps  [of  which 
“  the  red  Kilmarnock  cap  ”  may  seem  a  legitimate 
descendant.] 

“Joseph  Train  —  excise  officer  of  the  Isle  of  Man 

—  who  devilled,  or  acted  as  literary  Jackal  to  Scott, 
supplying  him  with  the  Scotch  traditions  he  worked  up 
in  his  romances  —  published,  when  Poe  was  in  Ayr¬ 
shire,  a  volume  of  poems,  one  of  which  was  ‘  Banish¬ 
ment  of  the  Fairies.’  Poe  must  have  been  thinking 
of  these  verses  when  writing  these  quoted  lines  from 
his  — 

‘Sonnet  —  To  Science 

Hast  thou  not  dragged  Diana  from  her  car? 

And  driven  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  some  happier  star  ? 

Hast  thou  not  torn  the  Naiad  from  her  flood, 

The  Elfin  from  the  green  grass,  and  from  me 
The  summer  dreams  beneath  the  tamarind  tree?  ’ 

So  many,  many  times  Poe  answered  the  near  and 
far  call  of  his  happy  childhood  days  when  idolized 
by  his  foster-mother,  and  then  in  close  touch  with  the 
pride  of  his  foster-father’s  heart.  While  Thomas  O. 
Mabbott  writes  that  Dr.  Killis  Campbell  points  to 
Keats’  “Lamia”  as  Poe’s  inspiration  for  his  “  Sonnet 

—  To  Science,”  it  seems  fitting  to  repeat  that  Poe  sel¬ 
dom  tied  his  Pegasus  (a  star  ranger  of  the  universe) 
to  any  one  post,  person  or  idea.  It  may  be  well  taken 

26—1 
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that  Poe  was  influenced  by  Dr.  Campbell’s  quotation 
(on  page  170  of  his  “  Poe-Poems”)  from  Keats’ 
“Lamia.”  Some  of  these  lines  are: 

“  Upon  a  time,  before  the  faery  broods 
Drove  Nymph  and  Satyr  from  the  prosperous  woods. 
Before  King  Oberon’s  bright  diadem, 

Sceptre,  and  mantle  clasp’d  with  dewy  gem, 

Frighted  away  the  Dryads  and  the  Fauns 

From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowslip’d  lawns; 

Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  philosophy? 

•  •  •  ••  •••  • 

In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things, 

Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel’s  wings.  ” 

Poe’s  “  Sonnet  —  To  Science  ”  lines  seem  not  to  suf¬ 
fer  by  comparison  with  “Lamia”  of  Keats  or  inspira¬ 
tions  of  Moore  or  Milton.  However,  this  untitled 
“  Sonnet,”  of  the  1829  poems,  was  followed  by 
“  A1  Aaraaf,”  that  probationary  star-world  that  fits 
disembodied  spirits  for  heavenly  existence  and  over 
which  domain  presides  “Nesace”  —  beauty,  or  per¬ 
fection  on  all  scores,  Poe's  meaning  of  beauty.  Of 
her  hand-maid,  “Ligeia”  —  harmony  of  nature- — 
appears : 

“  Ligeia !  Ligeia ! 

My  beautiful  one ! 

Whose  harshest  idea 
Will  to  melody  run, 

O !  is  it  thy  will 

On  the  breezes  to  toss? 

Or,  capriciously  still, 

Like  the  lone  Albatross, 
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Incumbent  on  night 
(As  she  on  the  air) 

To  keep  watch  with  delight 
On  the  harmony  there?” 

With  Poe,  beauty  —  or  rather  perfection  of  objects, 
persons,  character  and  ideas  —  was  deemed  religion, 


N.  P.  Willis,  by  S.  Lawrence,  1837 
Engraved  by  Jllman  &  Sons.  Original  given  to 
Mrs.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

or  divine  revelation !  An  over-seas  critic  notes  of  the 
poet’s  verses:  "[Poe’s]  poems  always  have  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  their  background.  His  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.  His  verse  at  times  alarms  and  puzzles  by 
fainting  with  its  own  beauty  — never  of  the  flesh. 
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Great  writers  like  Poe  begin  where  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  leave  off.”21  Besides  “  A1  Aaraaf  ”  and 
“Tamerlane”  of  the  1829  poems,  there  were  nine 
others;  some  of  Boston,  1827,  print  revised.  Of 
these,  “Fairy-Land”  was  “Heaven”  in  The  Yankee. 
From  Professor  Killis  Campbell,  University  of  Texas, 
it  comes  that  “Fairy-Land”22  was  publicly  rejected, 
October,  1829,  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  by 
N.  P.  Willis,  with  comments  that  he  found  pleasure 
in  destroying  MSS.  of  bad  verse  —  watching  them 
as  they  burned,  —  “‘within  the  fender.’  —  It  is  quite 
exciting  to  lean  over  eagerly  as  the  flame  eats  in  on 
the  letters,  make  out  imperfect  sentences,  trace  faint 
strokes  in  the  tinder  as  it  trembles  in  ascending  the 
chimney.  There  it  goes  —  a  gilt-edged  sheet  which 
was  covered  with  some  sickly  rhymes  on  Fairy-Land. 
The  flame  creeps  along  the  edge  of  the  first  leaf,  taking 
a  compliment  to  bygone  nonsense  verses  of  our  own 
—  in  brackets  —  by  the  author  to  conciliate  our  good 
will.  Now  it  flashes  up  in  a  broad  blaze  and  now 
reaches  a  marked  verse  —  let  us  see  —  the  fire  de¬ 
voured  as  we  read : 

‘  They  use  that  moon  no  more 
For  the  same  end  as  before  — 

Videlicet,  a  tent  — 

Which  I  think  extravagant.’ 

Burn  on,  good  fire!”  These  “sickly  rhymes”  were 
from  lines  35  to  38  inclusive  in  Poe’s  “Fairy-Land.” 
But  Willis’  May  7,  1831,  New  Mirror  gave  Poe’s 
verses  one  of  the  earliest  and  fairest  reviews  of  that 
time.  One  page  of  this  poem’s  1829  print  bears  Poe’s 
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self-comment,  “  Plagiarism  —  see  works  of  Thomas 
Moore  —  passim.”  This  refers  to  the  33d  line  of 
“Fairy-Land.”  Yet  one  scholarly  critic  thinks  this 
poem  “the  most  original”  of  this  edition,  but  gives 
the  others  scant  praise.  On  like  lines  this  1829  print 
was  scored  by  the  Baltimore  weekly  Minerva  and 
Emerald,  edited  by  J.  H.  H.  Hewitt  and  Rufus 
Dawes.  Hewitt,  the  son  of  a  musician,  entered  West 
Point,  1818  class,  with  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Baltimore. 
Hewitt  resigned  after  completing  his  course  in  1821; 
then  taught  music  in  the  South ;  gained  popularity  by 
his  song  “  The  Munstrel  s  Retuin  from  the  "VY  ai  , 
went  to  Baltimore.  In  1829  he  made  a  connection  with 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Minerva  and  Emerald  and  later 
with  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  wrote  songs  in  Richmond,  Va. :  one  was 
“  Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother ;  Rock  me  to  sleep. 
Hewitt  stated  he  was  assailed  in  the  street  for  an 
adverse  review  of  Poe’s  1829  Poems  Poe  and 
Hewitt  were  not  friends  when  the  latter  was  editor  of 
The  Visiter  but,  writes  Mr.  Whitty,  “  they  afterward 
met  in  Washington  on  good  terms.”  Mr.  Whitty23 
states  that  the  charge  of  Poe’s  scathing  review  of 
Rufus  Dawes’  October,  1842,  verses  as  “ retaliation 
for  his  1829  Minerva  scoring  of  ‘  Al  Aaraaf  ’  loses 
force,  by  Poe’s  favorable  review  given  Dawes’  ‘  Nix’s 
Mate’”  in  the  December,  1839,  issue  of  Burton’s Maga- 
zine.  Yet  Poe’s  riper  judgment  grew  into  regretting 
Avhat  he  deemed  crudities  in  some  of  his  early  print¬ 
ings.  But  to  far  less  promising  verses  of  Poe’s  brother 

Henry _ then  at  sea  — the  Minerva  and  Emerald 

editors  were  far  more  kind.  Many  records  show  that 
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William  Henry  Leonard  Poe’s  childhood  was  under 
the  charge  of  his  grandfather  General  David  Poe, 
Baltimore  City.  After  his  death  —  in  1816  —  Henry, 
then  nine,  was  cared  for  and  his  education  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Mr.  Henry  Didier.  From  “Poe-Notings”  of 
Mr.  William  J.  McClellan  comes :  “  For  a  time  General 
David  Poe’s  store  and  residence  and  Didier’s  were  nearly 
opposite  each  other  on  Baltimore  St.,  west  of  Charles.” 
But  Mr.  McClellan  found  no  record  of  legal  adoption 
of  Henry  Poe  by  Mr.  Didier,  yet  believes  that  Henry’s 
“voyage  to  Greece  had  foundation  in  facts.”  Prior 
to  this,  Mr.  Didier’s  counting  house  claimed  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  young  Henry  Poe.  He  was  said  to  be  of 
attractive  appearance,  having  a  fine  head,  prepossess¬ 
ing  face  and  was  very  clever.  Being  of  frail  health 
and  erratic  temperament  he  had  differences  with  his 
patron,  and  losing  his  lady-love,  to  whom  he  addressed 
many  lines  and  some  verses,  —  “To  Minnie”  was 
among  them, — -he  decided  to  enter  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  to  go  to  Greece  to  aid  a  cause  that,  by  Byron’s 
death,  had  attracted  world-wide  attention.  Of  Henry 
Poe’s  verses  “To  Minnie,”  two  stanzas  are: 


“  The  rose  that  gloried  on  your  breast, 

And  drew  life  from  your  glowing  heart, 
Has  oft  to  mine  been  closely  pressed, 

Too  close,  too  fondly  e’er  to  part. 

“  Although  its  perfume  still  remains, 

Yet  every  leaf  conceals  a  thorn; 

Just  like  the  heart  in  Sorrow’s  chains 
When  every  ray  of  hope  is  gone.” 
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These  lines  in  no  way  sustain  the  statement  that 
Henry’s  abilities  equalled  those  of  his  brother.  Henry, 
it  appears,  reached  the  classic  land  of  Greece  only  in 
time  to  share  in  the  last  battle  of  that  war;  for  in 
September,  1829,  England,  France  and  Russia  forced 
the  Sultan  to  acknowledge  the  freedom  of  Greece. 
Then  young  Poe  went  with  Russian  troops  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  tradition  is,  there  soon  found  him¬ 
self  in  prison  trouble,  all  too  trivial  for  public  record , 
but,  aided  by  the  American  Minister,  Hon.  Arthur 
Middleton,  Henry  Poe  was  soon  released,  sent  to  Riga 
and  placed  on  a  home-bound  vessel  foi  Baltimoie, 
which  docked  there  in  February,  1831.  Some  six 
months  later,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Henry  Poe 

died. 

Mr.  Whitty — from  the  “Recollections  of  Poe”24 
by  F.  W.  Thomas  —  notes  that  he  was  intimate  with 
Henry  Poe  during  1828  in  Baltimore.  That  Henry 
was  a  frail,  slender  young  man  with  dark  eyes,  but  his 
forehead  had  nothing  like  the  expansion  of  Edgar’s. 
Henry  had  fastidious  manners:  he  and  Thomas  to¬ 
gether  visited  lady  acquaintances;  Henry  wrote  a  la 
Byron  verses  in  their  albums  and  in  private  recited 
these  poems  with  pride.  He  lamented  the  death  of  his 
youthful  mother  but  intimated  ignorance  as  to  that  of 
his  father.  Both  had  visited  Baltimore  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  from  Boston  sent  money  aid  for  his  sup¬ 
port/  An  intimate  lawyer  friend  of  the  family  told 
Thomas  that  David  Poe,  Jr„  deserted  his  wife  in  New 
York  City.  Progress  of  his  consumption  illness, 
of  which  he  died  prior  to  his  wife  in  1811,  may 
have  made  leaving  her  in  New  York  —  July  it  was 
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said  — during  1810,  a  merciful  necessity.  But  the 
pi  lor-noted  statement,  that  had  Henry  Poe  lived  his 
great  but  wasted  talents  would  have  gained  him  more 
than  his  brother  s  fame,  is  open  to  serious  doubts. 
One  record  is,  that  his  chivalry  of  soul  caused  Edgar  to 
accept  the  failure  of  this  errant  foreign  trip  and  prison 
episode  as  his  own  to  shield  his  dead  brother’s  name. 
However,  in  those  days  of  1829  these  two  brothers 
were  thousands  of  water-miles  apart. 

A  copy  of  Edgar’s  1829  edition  of  “Poems,”  en¬ 
riched  with  his  notes,  brought  in  the  1893  sale,  $1825. 
Another  copy,  Librarian  John  Parker,  of  Peabody  In¬ 
stitute,  Baltimore,  counts  among  that  Institution’s 
rarest  treasures.  Some  years  ago,  a  personal  touch  of 
Poe  came  from  John  F.  Loomis,  a  Washington,  D.  C., 
dealer  in  old  books.  He  was  called  by  the  Misses 
Wolfe  to  look  over  their  small  library  of  little  value. 
When  leaving,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  card-bound  book 
serving  as  a  bureau  caster.  Asking  about  it  he  was 
told  .  That  s  nothing.  It  s  by  Mr.  Poe  1  he  used  to 
call  in  Baltimore  —  it  was  his  gift.  It  fell  very  flat 
when  published.”  This  book — 1829  edition  of  Poe’s 
“  Poems  ”  —  brought  $2000.  Of  Poe’s  work,  Profes- 
soi  Banett  Wendell  states:  “You  may  dispute 
as  long  and  fruitlessly  as  you  please  concerning  its 
positive  significance  or  the  magnitude  of  its  greatness. 
The  one  thing  for  which  the  moment  is  forever  past, 
is  to  neglect  it.  His  name  is  eminent  throughout  the 
civilized  world.” 

Professor  Harrison  noted  two  “  Poe-poems  ”  25 _ 

“Fairy-Land”  and  “A1  Aaraaf ”  —  quoted  in  John 
Neal’s  Yankee  of  1829.  “  The  Magician  ”  therein  Mr. 
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Whitty  places  with  those  “  Attributed  to  Poe  ”  ;  it  was 
signed  “P” 

Poe's  lines  “Alone,”  so  christened  by  E.  L.  Didier,26 
Baltimore,  written  in  an  album  about  1829,  seem  so 
pathetically,  keenly  personal  of  the  state  of  mind  he 
expressed  at  this  time  in,  — 

“ Then  —  in  my  childhood' — in  the  dawn 
Of  a  most  stormy  life  —  was  drawn 
From  ev’ry  depth  of  good  and  ill 
The  mystery  which  binds  me  still  — 

From  the  thunder,  and  the  storm  — 

And  the  cloud  that  took  the  form 
(When  the  rest  of  Heaven  was  blue) 

Of  a  demon  in  my  view — ” 

Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  writes :  “  Poe’s  poem 

‘Alone’  —  which  some  authorities  doubt  —  seems  to 
me  finely  characteristic.  The  words  are  important  in 
connection  with  the  random  markings  of  that  one 
word  ‘Alone’  throughout  an  early  MS.  of  ‘Tamer¬ 
lane.’  ” 

But  with  Editor  Neal’s  words,  promising  better 
things,  ringing  in  Poe’s  ears  and  no  doubt  made  more 
imperative  by  the  adverse  scoring  of  the  Minerva  and 
Emerald,  the  young  poet  again  began  revisions  of  these 
early  printings  during  this  1829  stay  with  Baltimore 
relatives.  When  at  the  Herring  home  he  presented  his 
much  admired  “Cousin  Elizabeth”  with  his  ‘  Poems 
of  this  date,  which  copy,  Mr.  Whitty  writes,  “  Poe 
used  to  make  revisions  for  his  1845  edition.” 

Undoubtedly  during  this  1829  Baltimore  visit  Poe 
paid  more  than  passing  attention  to  the  picturesque 
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old  Shot  Tower,  still  standing  on  the  corner  of  Fayette 
and  Front  Streets,  also  to  investigating  the  relatively 
new  Lighthouse,  near  12th  Street  and  Canton  Avenue, 
and  opposite  Fort  McHenry’s  shore.  Both  claimed. 


The  Old  Shot  Tower  (246  Feet  High) 

The  Lighthouse  (160  Feet  High  from  the  Ground  to  the  Top) 

Reprint  permission  of  owner,  Mr.  C.  H.  Kaufman,  Baltimore,  Md. 


by  dim  records,  his  April  Fool  flying  hoax,  of  seeming 
later  date,  between  these  two  points  and,  it  is  said, 
was  so  well  advertised  as  to  bring  a  crowd  of  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  event,  whose  hours  of  weariness  awak¬ 
ened  them  finally  to  the  fact  that  April  1st  dated  this 
hoax,  and  also  to  a  state  of  fury  that  would  have  made 
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short  work  of  its  perpetrator  had  he  been  found.  This 
Lighthouse  —  for  reasons  later  given  —  also  seems  to 
have  moved  Poe  to  write  his  never-finished  story  “  The 
Lighthouse.” 


To  just  what  extent  Edgar  advised  his  Baltimore 
family — if  at  all — as  to  the  real  cause  of  disturbed  re¬ 
lations  between  Mr.  Allan  and  himself  is  not  known  as 
yet,  but  the  fact  that  West  Point  was  in  waiting  for 
Poe,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Allan  and  others,  was 
well  known.  Therefore  with  the  prestige  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  in  view  for  Edgar,  his  grandmother, 
aunt  and  cousins  felt  free  to  feed  his  pride,  on  the 
score  of  his  print-issues,  and  they,  with  friends,  were 
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pleased  possessors  of  copies  of  his  1829  “Poems.” 
Its  summer  and  autumn  had  flown,  and  Christmas 
holidays  were  on  the  wane  when  Poe  returned  to 
Richmond,  and,  needless  to  say,  took  quite  a  few  copies 
of  his  new  issue  to  be  disposed  of  at  Sanxey’s  book¬ 
store,  120  Main  Street  of  that  city.  There,  meeting 
his  college-mate,  Thomas  Bolling,  the  second  night 
after  his  return,  Poe  related  his  hardships  in  the  effort 
to  make  a  living  and  found  his  only  resource  was 
that  of  his  pen,  —  thence,  otherwise,  Poe  never  made 
a  dollar;  he  mentioned  his  late  print  of  “  A1  Aaraaf  ” 
as  one  result,  adding,  it  was  on  sale  at  Sanxey's 
store  and  he  wished  Bolling  “  to  go  there  and  ob¬ 
tain  as  many  copies  as  he  wished  ” ;  also  should  he 
“  meet  any  of  their  college-mates  who  might  care  to 
see  the  volume”  the  author  “would  like  copies  pre¬ 
sented,  as  coming  from  Bolling.”  The  next  day  he 
was  taken  by  Poe  to  Sanxey’s  store,  given  a  copy, 
and  its  writer  left  instructions  that  “  Mr.  Bolling  was 
to  have  as  many  as  he  might  require.”  All  of  this 
comes  from  Mr.  Whitty.  No  doubt  Robert  M.  Sully 
too,  home  from  England  since  September,  1828,  had 
his  copy  from  Edgar.  Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine 
notes:  “In  the  Richmond  Whig,  Jan.  19,  1830, 
was,  —  ‘Just  received,  “A1  Aaraaf,”  “Tamerlane  and 
Minor  Poems,”  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  following 
passages  are  from  the  MS.  work  of  a  young  author 
about  to  be  published  in  Baltimore.  If  the  remainder 
of  “  A1  Aaraaf  ”  and  “  Tamerlane  ”  are  as  good  as  the 
body  of  the  extracts  here  given  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  extraordinary  parts)  he  will  deserve  to  stand 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  brotherhood,  from  “The 
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Yankee.”  For  sale  at  Book  and  Stationery  store  of 
R.  D.  Sanxey’s.’  ”  Certainly  this  press  notice,  dated 
on  Edgar’s  21st  birthday,  must  have  claimed  enough 
reading  attention  from  Mr.  Allan  to  advise  him  of 
Poe’s  promise  of  a  brilliant  literary  future,  and  no 
doubt  gave  real  pleasure  to  Edgar’s  Aunt  Nancy.  But 
whatever  of  the  records  as  to  its  exciting  “the  private 
merriment  of  the  young  wits”  of  Baltimore’s  literary 
shallows,  and  including  “public  jibes”  given  it  by  the 
oracle,  Minerva  and  Emerald,  of  that  city  —  also 
“puzzling”  the  budding  intellects  of  Richmond  City,  as 
“a  kind  of  Christmas  gift  belated,”  —  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sert  no  one  of  them  all  to-day  could  claim  a  tithe  of 
the  distinction  for  their  efforts  at  any  age  that  posterity 
accords  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  crude,  but  brilliant  in 
promise,  efforts  —  at  twenty  —  in  the  “  A1  Aaraaf  ” 
print  of  1829.  And  it  seems  passing  strange  that  no 
record  as  yet  has  been  found  charging  Poe  with  taking 
advantage  of  Hatch  &  Dunning!  On  this  score  Poe 
settled  with  these  two  young  Baltimore  publishers  from 
New  York,  for  the  issue-cost  at  least,  for  his  July  28, 
1829,  letter  to  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey  notes  he  declined 
publishing  on  his  own  account. 

Two  Poe  entries  on  Ellis  &  Allan  books  dated 
January  28  and  May  12,  1830,  indicate  Edgar  was  in 
Richmond  or  vicinity  during  this  interval.  In  the 
second  charge  for  “  E.  A.  Poe”  were  four  blankets, 
etc.,  undoubtedly  for  his  West  Point  needs.  While 
at  Richmond,  Poe  had  the  room  in  the  Allan  home 
made  “  Edgar’s  room  ”  by  his  foster-mother,  “  but  he 
lived  apart  from  Mr.  Allan,”  according  to  Professor 
Woodberry.  Edgar  must  have  had  much  pleasure  in 
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being  at  times  with  his  “Aunt  Nancy,”  Miss  Valen¬ 
tine.  From  several  sources  it  comes  that,  after  his 
wife’s  death,  Mr.  Allan,27  wishing  to  marry  again, 
offered  his  hand  to  her  sister,  Miss  Anne  Moore  Val¬ 
entine.  She  was — unfortunately  for  Edgar,  to  whom 
she  was  devotedly  attached — strongly  sustained  by 
him  in  her  refusal.  For  “Edgar’s  room,”  in  her 
home,  would  ever  have  been  a  refuge,  at  least,  for  him  : 
he,  however,  knew  too  well  the  heartaches  of  the 
foster-mother  who  made  it  his,  to  wish  her  sister  to 
chance  happiness  as  her  successor. 

But  passing  time  brought  Poe  to  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  the  West  Point  age  limit  for  a  cadet’s  com¬ 
mission.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Allan  knew  this,  he 
asked  of  his  partner’s  brother  —  U.  S.  Senator  Pow¬ 
hatan  Ellis  of  Mississippi  —  the  weight  of  his  name 
and  influence  with  Secretary  of  War  J.  H.  Eaton  in 
Poe’s  behalf.  March  13,  1830,  Senator  Ellis  wrote  rec¬ 
ommending  Poe,  “not  from  personal  acquaintance  but 
on  information  of  others.”  This  letter  was  honored 
with  immediate  attention  and,  March  31st  of  that  year, 
Poe  was  appointed  a  cadet.  Mr.  Allan  gave  his 
formal  consent  for  his  ward  binding  himself  to  serve 
the  United  States  for  five  years.  Special  aspersion 
—  on  all  occasions  it  touched  —  seems  visited  on  Poe 
for  making  his  age  a  movable-feast  event ;  but  in  this 
episode,  the  most  important  of  all,  not  a  word  is 
whispered  of  Mr.  Allan’s  or  Mr.  Ellis’  even  better 
knowledge  of  Poe’s  age  going  astray.  As  their  future 
comfort  was  secure,  and  Poe’s  uncertain  at  least,  it  is 
not  easily  understood  why  the  youth  should  be  cen¬ 
sured  and  his  seniors  should  escape  adverse  comments. 
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But  the  issue  settled,  Mr.  Allan  seemed  quite  willing 
to  provide  blankets,  etc.,  of  prior  mention,  for  West 
Point  use ;  an  expense  probably  covered  by  his  foster- 
mother's  thought  of  Ins  welfare,  and,  as  probably, 
many  a  comfort  was  tucked  in  by  Edgar’s  Aunt  Nancy 


West  Point  in  1830 
From  an  old  print 


in  preparation  for  his  final  start  North  for  West 
Point.  Professor  Woodberry  notes,  Poe  stopped  at 
Baltimore,  en  route,  and  there  called  on  Dr.  N.  C. 
Brooks,  a  young  litterateur ,  to  whom  Poe  read  a  poem 
and  promised  to  send  it  to  him,  but  it  failed  to  reach 
him  in  time  for  his  annual. 

All  records  show  that  on  Thursday,  July  I,  1830, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  and  drew  $16  per  month  —  cadet’s  pay  — 
which,  with  two  rations,  was  counted  as  $28.  There 
he  was  located  at  No.  28  South  Barracks.  It  was  said 
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he  appeared  older  than  his  given  age  —  “  19  and  five 
months  ”  —  to  the  cadets,  who,  much  to  Poe’s  annoy¬ 
ance,  reported  that  he  obtained  an  appointment  for 
his  son,  who  died,  and  the  father  took  his  place.  This 
maturity  of  looks  record  of  Poe  then,  seems  to  ap- 


West  Point  Hotel  as  Poe  Saw  It 
From  “History  of  West  Point,”  by  Capt.  Edward  C.  Boynton, 

A.M.,  1843 

pear  in  Inman’s  miniature  of  the  poet,  painted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  at  New  York  City,  and  of  its  date’s 
mention.  It  appears  singular  that  “  Poe’s  connection 
with  the  Arnold  family  was  known  at  West  Point, 
and  that  some  cadets  bantered  him  as  a  grandson  of 
the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold,  which  Poe  did  not  re¬ 
fute,”  notes  Mr.  Whitty.  Poe’s  heritage  of  shattered 
nerves,  under  his  irritation  of  Allan  home  troubles  and 
his  first-love  tragedy,  made  themselves  felt  during  his 
University  of  Virginia  days.  The  after  two  years  of 
open-air,  regular  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army  seemed  to 
reinforce  the  young  man’s  physique,  which  during 
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the  fifteen  months’  waiting  interval  for  West  Point 
was  probably  strained  anew  by  self-imposed  strictures 
of  economy  to  indulge  himself  in  his  Baltimore,  1829, 
issue  of  “  Poems.”  The  pathos  of  this  theory  is,  that 
li gilt-hearted  cadets  could  neither  know  nor  understand 
that  nerve  strain  caused  the  “  weary,  worn  and  discon¬ 
tented  ”  expression  they  found  on  Poe’s  face.  Aside 
from  such  strain  needing  special  care,  Editor  Neal  s 
strong  words  —  as  to  possible  inclusion  of  Poe  among 
the  shining  lights  of  literature  —  were  stimulating  him 
to  strive  for  such  a  goal,  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
became  in  the  young  aspirant’s  brain  of  ever-increasing 
radiance  but  bedimmed  by  every  day’s  dull,  practical 
routine  of  what  he  thought  were  lesser  calls  of  mere 
mortal  duties.  Yet  from  Mr.  Allan’s  practical  view¬ 
points  a  cadet’s  commission  at  West  Point  was  most 
desirable  as  an  opening  for  a  young  man  of  limited 
means  to  make  an  honorable  if  not  a.  rapid  rise  in  the 
world ;  and  no  doubt  in  this  venture  he  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved —  aside  from  his  wish  to  be  free  from  Poe  — 
that  he  had  accomplished  his  full  duty  concerning  him. 
But,  unfortunately,  genius  is  rarely  practical,  and 
neither  Poe  nor  James  McNeil  Whistler  proved  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule  in  their  West  Point  careers. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy,  founded  in 
1804,  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  a  British  ruined 
fortress  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  situated 
some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson  s  lordly  flow 
through  a  landscape  of  varied  and  majestic  beauty. 
From  many  sources  it  comes  that  the  Academy  proper,28 
of  Poe’s  day,  had  its  center-room  Chapel,  with  the  Li¬ 
brary  above,  which  no  doubt  served  Poe.  The  Mess 
27—1 
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Hall  was  104  by  30  feet,  with  a  kitchen  in  the  rear. 
The  fare  —  grumbled  at  by  the  cadets  —  was  beef. 


The  Academy  Looking  South  (Stone  Structure,  1815-1838) 
Center,  first-floor  room,  Chapel;  Library  above 
From  “History  of  West  Point,”  by  Capt.  Edward  C.  Boynton,  A.M. 


boiled,  baked  or  roasted,  for  dinner ;  cold,  sliced  or 
smoked,  for  breakfast  and  supper;  beef  soup  twice  a 
week  and  bread  pudding-  with  molasses  on  soup  days. 


The  Mess  Hall,  1815-1852 
From  Capt.  Boynton’s  “History  of  West  Point” 

The  bread  was  good,  baked  in  huge  batches  and  stored 
in  a  big  room.  But  from  no  home  now  could  come 
to  Poe  the  usual  Christmas  and  other  occasional  boxes 
of  good  things  to  reinforce  this  Mess  Hall  fare:  per- 
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Uniforms  of  U.  S.  Cadets,  1830-1831,  West  Point 
From  U.  S.  Military  Magazine ,  Vol.  II,  p.  53,  1840 

Courtesy  of  Asst.  Librarian  Wm.  L.  Ostrander.  Photograph  by  W.  H.  Stockbndge, 


West  Point 


haps  a  small  matter  to  those  not  having  experience  in 
lacking  such  delights  of  youth!  South  Barracks,  o 
Poe’s  time,  was  of  stone  and  stucco,  and  measured 
128  by  25  by  35  feet.  This  structure  was  loofage  foi 
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Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer 

From  Portrait  by  Robt.  W.  Weir,  Library  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 

West  Point 

Courtesy  Asst.  Librarian  Wm.  L.  Ostrander.  Photograph  by  W.  H.  Stockbridge 

fifty  cadet-rooms  io  by  13  feet  each.  A  cadet's  uniform 
was  of  blue  cloth:  single-breasted  coat  with  standing 
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collar,  single  herring-bone  cuffs  with  one  button  on 
each,  eight  buttons  in  front,  six  on  rear,  and  one  on 
each  side  of  the  collar.  Chapeau  had  a  cockade,  gilt 
eagle  and  loop.  Half  boots  and  shoes.  Swords,  cut  and 
thrust,  were  worn  in  frog  belt  under  the  coat.  Buttons 
were  ^-inch,  gilt,  with  eagle  impressment.  In  such 
gear  no  doubt  Cadet  Poe  made  a  presentable  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
July,  1830,  when  its  commandant  was  Brevet  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Sylvanus  Thayer,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  assistant  instructor  was  Joseph  L.  Locke.  Mathe¬ 
matics  was  taught  by  Charles  Davis;  French,  by 
Claudius  Berard  and  Joseph  Courmin.  The  sword 
master  was  Louis  S.  Simm.  Among  Poe’s  West 
Point  cadet  contemporaries  were  many  who  obtained 
eminence  as  divines,  statesmen  and  military  leaders. 
A  few  bear  the  distinguished  names  of  generals  :  Allan 
B.  Magruder,  Virginia;  George  W.  Cullum  and  Rufus 
King,  New  York;  A.  H.  Humphreys,  U.  S.  Army, 
and  General  Lucius  B.  Northrup,  South  Carolina 
also  later  father-in-law  of  Poe’s  Baltimore  biographer 
Eugene  L.  Didier,  one  of  many  writers  on  Poe. 

With  his  $16  per  month,  cadet’s  pay  of  that  time, 
and  perhaps  a  “small  annuity”  later  mentioned  as 
coming  from  Mr.  Allan  or  his  foster-mother,  the  poet 
started  on  his  brief  eight  months’  West  Point  career 
at  28  South  Barracks,  in  which  room  were  also  quar¬ 
tered,  in  close  company,  cadets  Henderson,  Jones  and 
Gibson.  Not  much  space,  nor  atmosphere  for  poetic 
dreaming,  with  four  in  a  10  by  13  room;  which  fact 
probably  started  Poe’s  ideas  for  release  from  West 
Point.  While  there  are  several  strong  inferences  that 
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Poe  began  with  neglect  of  studies,  there  stand  some 
definite  accounts  that  he  studied  hard  at  first,  and 
seemed  ambitious  to  lead  his  class  on  all  scores.  Offi¬ 
cial  records  show,  at  examinations  ending  the  half 
year,  that  Poe  was  third  in  French  and  seventeenth 
in  mathematics,  in  his  class  of  eighty-seven.  General 
Allan  B.  Magruder  wrote  Professor  \\  oodberry  of  Poe 
that  he  was  “of  kindly  spirit  and  simple  style,’’  also 
“was  shy  and  reserved  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
cadets  —  his  associates  being  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Virginians”  —  that  he  was  an  accomplished 
French  scholar  with  wonderful  aptitude  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  so  had  “  no  difficulty  in  preparing  his  recitations 
in  his  class  and  obtaining  the  highest  marks  in  these 
departments,”  —  that  he  Avas  “a  de\rourer  of  books,” 
and  turned  with  delight  from  military  tactics  to  peruse 
the  tuneful  pages  of  Virgil  and  the  fascinating  essays 
of  Macaulay,  just  then  beginning  to  charm  the  world. 
General  Magruder  heard  —  perhaps  from  Poe  —  that 
he  had  been  a  seaman  aboard  a  whaler,  and  concluded 
of  him  :  “  His  wayward  and  capricious  temper  made 
him  at  times  utterly  oblivious  ...  of  roll-call,  drills 
and  guard  duties”  Avhich  “subjected  him  to  arrest  and 
punishment.  .  .  .”  Poe  probably  did  some  good  revi¬ 
sion  work  when  in  the  quiet  of  “under  arrest”- — Avhen 
he  desired  quiet.  But  this  did  not  happen,  it  seems, 
from  July,  1830,  to  January,  1831.  In  the  meantime 
Poe’s  literary  de\^otions  Avere  of  record  in  revision  and 
the  entitled  print  of  his  sonnet,  “To  Science,”  which 
appeared  in  the  October,  T830,  Philadelphia  Casket. 

Oct.  5,  1830,  Mr.  Allan29  Avas  married  to  Miss 
Louisa  Gabriella  Patterson,  daughter  of  John  William 
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and  Louisa  De  Hart  Patterson,  a  granddaughter  of 
Catherine  Livingston,  of  Livingston  Manor,  New 
York,  and  niece  of  Colonel  John  Mayo’s  wife.  At 
their  home  —  Belleville,  near  Richmond  —  Mr.  Allan 
met  Miss  Patterson,  who,  at  thirty,  became  his  second 
wife.  By  one  of  her  family  she  was  described  as  “a 
lady  of  much  stateliness  and  dignity  ..."  great  firmness 
and  decision  of  character,  clannish  in  feeling,  reserved 
in  manner  —  a  steadfast  friend  and  profuse  in  un¬ 
ostentatious  charities.  Her  three  sons  from  this 
marriage  were  doubtlessly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Allan’s 
great  desire  to  found  a  family  to  inherit  his  name  and 
wealth.  But  strangely  does  fate  frustrate  dynasties 
and  men;  for  today  John  Allan  has  no  male  descend¬ 
ants  bearing  his  name,  and  his  wealth  is  scattered  to 
the  winds.  This  marriage  Poe  must  have  expected,  and 
by  it  knew  that  all  aid  to  him  from  Mr.  Allan  himself 
was  ended.  Yet  this  fact  and  others,  with  the  routine 
of  West  Point  life,  and  having  in  constant  view  that 
dazzling  quest  presented  by  Editor  Neal,  all  but  un¬ 
hinged  Poe’s  poor  strained  nerves ;  but  all  brought  to 
him  the  firm  decision  to  follow  literature  as  a  life¬ 
calling.  Because  resignation  without  the  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians  was  not  accepted  from  cadets 
at  West  Point,  Poe  wrote  Mr.  Allan  for  his  consent. 
This  was  “  flatly  refused,”  and  so  presented  by  Poe  to 
Commandant  Colonel  Thayer,  who  declined  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  rules  by  accepting  the  young  man’s  resig¬ 
nation.  Thwarted  in  double  directions  in  his  desire 
for  literary  freedom,  Poe  steadied  his  wits  with  some 
serious  thinking;  and  perchance  his  brother  Henry’s 
naval  cruise  to  aid  the  Greeks  brought  Edgar  the 
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passing  thought  of  aiding  the  struggle  of  Poland 
against  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia;  but  his  main 
object  was  freedom  from  military  restraint  to  follow 
the  trend  of  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  his  mental 
equipment  for  literature.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
there  was  then  but  one  escape.  West  Point  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  goal  were  removed,  as  described  in 
Henry  B.  Hirst's  “Life  of  Poe,”  corrected  by  himself, 
and  in  which  appears  on  this  episode  that  as  a  last 
resource  he  refused  to  do  duty  of  any  kind,  disobeyed 
orders,  kept  his  quarters  and  “  amused  himself 
with  his  old  tricks,  caricaturing  and  pasquinading  the 
professors.”  Lieutenant  Joseph  L.  Locke,  assistant 
instructor,  also  performed  the  very  unpleasant  duties 
of  inspector,  whereby  he  naturally  became  especially 
obnoxious,  through  persistently  reporting  pranks  of 
the  cadets.  A  West  Point  report  is  a  serious  offence, 
as  each  one  is  charged  to  the  account  of  the  offender  by 
a  certain  number ;  when  the  whole  exceeds  a  stated  sum 
he  is  liable  to  dismissal.  With  this  in  mind  Poe  — 
amongst  other  intentional  infractions  —  wrote  a  long 
lampoon  on  the  professors,  with  special  attention  paid 
to  Lieutenant  Locke.  Of  these  verses  the  only  known 
two  are : 

“As  for  Locke,  he  is  all  in  my  eye, 

May  the  d— 1  right  soon  for  his  soul  call. 

He  never  was  known  to  lie  — 

In  bed  at  a  reveille  ‘  roll  call.’ 

“  John  Locke  was  a  notable  name ; 

Joe  Locke  is  a  greater;  in  short. 

The  former  was  well  known  to  fame, 

But  the  latter ’s  well  known  to  ‘  report.’  ” 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  later  Major 
Locke  served  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  School  of 
Practice  in  1828  and  1829,  when  Poe  —  as  Edgar  A. 
Perry — -was  there  under  the  favorable  recognizance 
which  obtained  a  Sergeant-Major  commission  for 


Major  Joseph  L.  Locke 

Courtesy  of  owner,  Mrs.  W.  B.  J.  Adam,  her  friend  Major  C.  S.  Hardee,  Savannah,  Ga., 
through  strenuous  research  by  Landon  C.  Bell,  Esq. 


him.  This  record  was  well  known  to  Lieutenant 
Locke,  assistant  instructor  of  infantry  tactics  at  West 
Point,  as  was  certainly  known  to  him  Poe’s  in- 
tentioned  design  for  dismissal.  This  double,  personal 
touch  makes  interesting  that  Joseph  Lorenzo  Locke,30 
third  son  of  General  Joseph  and  Mary  Conway  Locke, 
was  born  July  17,  1808,  at  Bloomfield,  Maine.  His 
father  early  moved  to  Canaan,  Maine ;  filled  various 
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offices  of  state  and  company  trust.  Lieutenant  Locke’s 
West  Point  service  dated  from  1829  to  1831.  He 
resigned  from  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1836;  later  edited  the 
Savannah  (Ga. )  Republican;  was  chief  engineer  of 
Brunswick  and  Alatamneha  Canal  Company ;  honorary 
member  of  Chatham  Artillery,  to  which  Washington 
presented  captured  Revolutionary  ordnance.  Major 
Locke  was  in  Europe  in  1858;  ranked  as  Major  in 
Confederate  Service  and  died  Oct.  5,  1864.  Major 
Locke’s  photograph  shows  the  face  of  a  fine  disci¬ 
plinarian  and  earnest  worker.  Its  reprint  appears  in 
these  pages  by  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mrs.  W.  J.  B. 
Adams,  through  the  grace  of  Major  C.  S.  Hardee, 
Savannah,  Ga.  Both  benefactors,  as  to  this  picture  and 
interesting  items  of  its  original,  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Landon  C.  Bell,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  whom  are  also 
due  authentifications  of  statements  made  on  this  and 
some  other  accounts. 

At  last  Poe’s  forceful,  adverse-discipline  tactics  ob¬ 
tained  his  desired  results  and  undoubtedly  with  full 
knowledge  of  Colonel  Thayer,  to  whom  Poe  was  com¬ 
mended  by  General  Winfield  Scott,  for  which  reason 
much  was  overlooked.  But  finally  reports  became  so 
serious  that  charges  were  entered  against  the  delinquent 
for  “  Neglect  of  duty  and  disobedience  of  orders.” 
Naturally  no  mention  was  made  of  lampoons.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Woodberry31  notes  that  Jan.  5,  1831,  a  court- 
martial  was  convened  at  West  Point,  to  try  offenders 
against  discipline,  which  after  a  short  sitting  ad¬ 
journed  until  Jan.  28th.  For  two  weeks  prior  to  this 
meeting  Poe  neglected  about  all  his  cadet  duties,  there¬ 
fore  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  court  in  answer 
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to  two  charges,  each  of  two  specifications,  in  that  he 
had  absented  himself  from  certain  parades,  roll-calls, 
guard  and  academical  duties,  and  in  course  of  this  re¬ 
missness  had  twice  directly  disobeyed  orders  of  the 
officer  of  the  day.  His  room-mate,  Henderson,  was 
detailed  for  Poe's  defence,  but  he  pleaded  guilty  to  all 
counts  excepting  absence  from  parade,  roll-call  and 
guard  duty,  thus  obviously  and  intentionally,  “  shut 
the  gates  of  mercy  on  himself.”  The  court  found  him 
guilty,  passed  sentence  of  dismissal,  but  that  his  pay 
might  meet  his  Academy  debts,  as  was  usual,  the  dis¬ 
missal  did  not  “take  effect  until  March  6,  1831.  Feb. 
8,  1831,  Secretary  of  War  J.  H.  Eaton  approved  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  ordered  the  sentence  to  be  executed  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation.”  At  page  76, 
Vol.  I,  Professor  Woodberry’s  able  1909  “Life  of 
Poe  ”  starts  two  pages  of  pleasing,  reasonable  reading 
concerning  the  poet’s  leaving  West  Point.  As  one 
who  knew  him  there  noted  :  “  Poe  was  out  of  place 
at  West  Point,”  as  was  also  James  McNeil  Whistler. 
The  artistic  temperament  cannot  long  endure  the 
bridle,  saddle  and  spurs  of  military  discipline,  unless 
for  a  purpose;  naturally  both  were  dismissed. 

D.  E.  Hale,  son  of  editor-writer  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale, 
was  a  cadet  at  this  time.  Feb.  10,  1831,  he  wrote  his 
mother :  “  I  have  communicated  what  you  wrote,  to 
Mr.  Poe,  of  whom  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
something.  He  ran  away  from  his  adopted  father  in 
Virginia,  who  was  very  rich,  has  been  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  England,  .  .  .  graduated  at  one  of  the  colleges  there. 
He  returned  to  America,  .  .  .  enlisted  as  a  private  sol¬ 
dier,  but  feeling  ...  a  soldier’s  pride,  obtained  a  cadet’s 
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appointment  and  entered  this  Academy  last  June.  He  is 
thought  a  fellow  of  talent  here  but  he  is  too  mad  a  poet 
to  like  mathematics.”  This  letter-mixture  of  facts 
and  fancies  —  both,  probably,  to  an  extent,  supplied  by 
Poe,  who  seemed  to  let  slip  the  truth  of  the  London 
voyage  prior  to  his  Boston  enlistment — indicates  the 
fact  already  noted  that  he  had  sent  his  “  Tamerlane,” 
etc.,  to  Mrs.  Hale,  whose  mature  judgment  discovered 
latent  literary  genius  in  this  issue.  As  to  items  con¬ 
cerning  himself  in  this  letter,  some  seem  very  Poesque 
on  hoax  lines;  and  a  hazy  West  Point  reflex  estimate, 
Poe,  for  some  reason,  purposely  left  of  himself  there. 
It  never  was  any  part  of  Poe's  intentions  to  chain  his 
works,  or  own  personality  to  literalisms,  and  of  these 
methods  he  made  no  secret. 

There  exists  considerable  convincing  evidence  that 
cadet’s  pranks 32  were  not  all  of  Poe’s  special  West 
Point  period;  also  he  was  not  of  his  own,  or  other 
times,  the  only  “raving”  —  probably  hoaxed  for  dis¬ 
missal —  “  inmate  of  the  Academy  guard  house  ”  ;  and, 
at  other  times,  the  puritanic  North  Barracks  of  Poe’s 
time  shared  that  of  the  unsteady  South  Barracks  repu¬ 
tation  then.  Some  two  years  later  James  E.,  son  of 
Mr.  Charles  Ellis  —  of  Ellis  &  Allan  —  found  him¬ 
self  under  arrest  “  for  sleeping  on  guard,”  probably  for 
the  reason  noted  to  his  family  by:  “  We  are  to  have  a 
great  kick-up  on  the  4th  of  July  —  a  splendid  dinner 
with  as  much  champagne  as  we  can  drink.”  So,  in 
j833  West  Point  was  not,  on  all  occasions,  of  total 
abstinence  persuasion. 

Cadets  Henderson,  Thomas  W.  Gibson  and  Timothy 
Pickering  Jones,  of  1830  and  1831,  all  seem  to  have 
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been  Poe’s  associates  when  in  fateful  No.  28  South 
Barracks. 

Thomas  W.  Gibson  has  noted : 33  “  In  the  last 
months  of  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1830,  it  was  pretty 
generally  regarded  as  a  hard  room.  Cadets  who 


South  Barracks,  Looking  South  (1815-1849) 

From  “History  of  West  Point,”  1843,  by  Capt.  Edward  C.  Boynton,  A.M. 

aspired  to  hig'h  standing  on  the  Merit  Roll  were  not 
much  given  to  visiting  it,  at  least  in  the  day-time.” 
Gibson  added  that  compensation  for  this  neglect  was 
made  by  unusually  punctual  visits  of  inspecting  officer 
Lieutenant  Locke,  who  rarely  failed  to  find  some  de¬ 
merit  for  daily  report. 

Poe  was  said  to  be  easily  fretted  by  any  jest  at  his 
expense  but  did  not  deny  he  was  the  grandson  of 
Benedict  Arnold.  It  appears  the  trend  of  Poe’s  mind 
was  then  bent  on  literary  criticism  or,  as  they  termed 
it,  “caviling.”  “Shakespeare,  Byron,  Addison,  John¬ 
son,”  all  claimed  his  censures,  and  Campbell’s  “  Poems,” 
lying  on  the  table,  —  Poe  tossed  aside,  curtly  saying, 
“  Campbell  is  a  plagiarist”  ;  and  taking  up  the  book  he 
rapidly  turned  the  leaves  ’til  he  found,  “  ‘  Like  angels’ 
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visits,  few  and  far  between,’  when  he  said  :  ‘  There  is  a 
line  more  often  quoted  than  any  other  passage  of  his, 
and  he  stole  it  bodily  from  Blair’s  “  Grave.”  Not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  theft,  he  has  spoiled  it  in  the  effort  to 
disguise  it.  Blair  wrote:  “Like  angels’  visits  short 
and  far  between.”  Campbell's  “  Few  and  far  between 
is  mere  tautology.”  ’  ”  This  1831  season  of  mental  un¬ 
rest  seems  to  have  had  a  quickening  effect  on  Poe's 
awakening,  keen  critical  abilities.  Air.  Gibson  con¬ 
tinued  that  Poe’s  acquaintance  with  English  literature 
was  extensive,  accurate,  and  his  verbal  memory  won¬ 
derful.  “  He  would  repeat  both  prose  and  poetry  by 
the  hour  and  seldom  or  never  repeated  the  same  pas¬ 
sage  twice  to  the  same  audience.”  Again,  that  on  the 
whole,  “  the  impression  left  by  Poe  at  West  Point  was 
highly  favorable  to  him,”  but  up  to  then  he  gave  “  no 
indication  of  the  genius  that  later  secured  his  world- 
fame.”  From  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  Jones,  of 
Texas,  comes  through  mists  of  many  years,  glimpses 
— •more  or  less  accurate  —  of  his  early  boyhood  as¬ 
sociation  with  Poe  at  West  Point.  Colonel  Jones 
noted  himself  as  class-mate,  room-mate  and  tent-mate 
of  Poe,  who  was  said  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  his 
friend  of  triple  claims,  and  who  —  on  his  part  — 
thought  Poe  “  the  greatest  fellow  on  earth,”  owing  to 
his  being  older  “and  his  extraordinary  literary  merits.” 
From  this  unconscious  witness  —  as  to  the  subject  — 
comes  some  insight  upon  Poe’s  heritage  of  woe  in  his 
slowly  growing  nervous-exhaustion  malady  by  Jones’ 
noting  of  Poe  that  “  he  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  his 
studies,” — they  were  his  normal  delight, — “and  to  be 
disheartened  and  discouraged  ”  ;  at  times  “  he  became  a 
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victim  to  the  blues,  and  for  days  he  would  hardly 
speak  to  any  one,  then  his  disposition  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  changed  from  life,  energy,  congeniality,  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  abruptness,  spitefulness.  This  transition  from 
normal  temperament  into  exactly  what  the  real  Poe 


Benny  Haven,  from  Life  (Tintype) 
From  photograph  by  W.  H.  Stockbridge,  West  Point 


was  not,  might  serve  as  an  illuminating  reason  for  such 
effects  of  his  congestion-attacks  reflex,  on  his  men¬ 
tality  throughout  his  life.  Yet  in  these  moods  at 
West  Point  Poe  was  “invariably  pleasant7’  to  young 
Jones,  who  was,  at  such  times,  usually  persuaded  to  go 
with  Poe  down  to  Old  Benny’s,  some  distance  from 
the  Academy,  and  many  times  a  rendezvous  for  the 
boys  when  they  could  escape  the  guards.  Mr.  Whitty 
notes:  “Jones  wrote  me  he  had  been  misquoted,  and 
denied  some  adverse  item-prints  credited  to  him  con¬ 
cerning  Poe.”  Jones  continued  that  Poe.  during  such 
depressions,  would  write  some  of  his  most  forceful, 
impish  doggerels  and,  the  record  runs,  have  young 
Jones  disguise  it  by  left-hand  copy  and  post  it  about 
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the  buildings.  It  was  said  “Lieut.  Locke  disliked  ”  Poe. 
Obviously,  temperamental  non-congenialities  were 
mutual,  for  the  Lieutenant  was  usually  one  of  Poe  s 
stinging-pen  victims.  “  Once  —  in  the  dead  of  night 
—  when  Jones  and  Poe,  both  subconscious  perhaps, 
were  returning  from  Old  Benny’s,  Jones  had  to  use 
strong  persuasion  to  prevent  his  companion  from 
throwing  Assistant  Inspector  Locke,  whom  they  es¬ 
pied,  down  “  a  sixty  foot  embankment  into  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.”  Yet  non-noted  liquid  measures  aboard 
young  Jones  might  have  moved  his  imagination,  very 
likely  fed  by  Poe,  on  this  score;  for — as  was  ever  in 
marked  evidence  throughout  his  life  —  the  poet  en¬ 
joyed  hoaxing  to  the  utmost;  also  he  was  then  in¬ 
tentionally  creating  records  against  himself  for  a 
purpose,  and  perhaps  for  himself,  as  he  believed; 
for  his  Baltimore  flying  hoax,  of  prior  mention,  from 
the  Old  Shot  Tower  to  the  Lighthouse  there,  may 
well  have  been  concocted  at  this  time  of  safe  distance 
and  sent  to  his  brother  Henry  to  call  some  sort  of 
public  press  attention  to  the  coming  literary  advent  of 
Edgar  in  Baltimore  City. 

But  Old  Benny,  as  dispenser  of  intoxicants,  was  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  for  many  a  day,  in 
the  sub-world  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  of  West 
Point;  and  his  liquid  dispensations  to  Poe,  of  what¬ 
ever  measure,  proved  spirits  of  woe  in  depressing  his 
own,  at  times  to  the  rupture  of  consciousness  and  to 
the  extent  of  securing  his  tenancy  of  guard-house 
quarters;  while  his  hoaxing  may  have  obtained,  for 
his  purpose,  some  share  of  such  occupancy. 

In  “  West  Point  Scrap  Book”34  it  appears  that  one 
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of  stronger  nerves  than  Poe,  Assistant  Surgeon  Lieu¬ 
tenant  O'Brien,  8th  Infantry,  when  visiting  his  West 
Point  friend  Major  R.  A.  Arnold,  32  Cockloft,  of  Old 
North  Barracks,  made  with  him  many  trips  to  Old 
Benny’s  and  with  the  result  of  composing  the  song 


North  Barracks,  1817-1851 
From  Captain  E.  C.  Boynton’s  “  History  of  West  Point” 

“Benny  Haven’s,  Oh!”  which  was  set  movingly  to 
the  tune  of  “Wearing  of  the  Green.”  The  last 
verse  is : 

“  When  this  life’s  troubled  sea  is  o’er,  and  our  own  last 
battle  through, 

If  God  provides  us  mortals  then  His  blessed  domain 
to  view. 

Then  shall  we  see  with  glory  crowned,  in  proud  celes¬ 
tial  row, 

The  friends  we ’ve  known  and  loved  so  well  at  Benny 
Haven’s,  Oh !  ” 

Concerning  Poe’s  pleasure  in  a  hoax,  a  stirring  in¬ 
cident  of  this  time,  written  nearly  forty  years  later, 
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by  Thomas  W.  Gibson,  is,  that  lie  seemed  quite  sure 
that  No.  28  South  Barracks  “  was  seldom  without  a 
bottle  of  Benny  Haven’s  best  brandy.”  Of  Poe  was 
noted :  “  I  don’t  think  he  was  ever  intoxicated  while 
at  the  Academy,  but  he  had  already  acquired  the  more 
dangerous  habit  — of  bis  time  —  of  constant  drinking. 

.  .  .  He  was  fearless  at  all  times,  and  when  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  he  was  desperate;  and  the  boys  at 
West  Point  always  had  a  high  regard  for  him,  both 
through  respect  for  his  extraordinary  talents  and 
through  fear.”  It  appears  that  keeping  up  communi¬ 
cation  between  28  South  Barracks  and  their  base  of 
supplies  at  Old  Benny’s  was  a  problem  that  required 
some  thinking  at  times;  }^et,  on  the  whole,  this 
branch  of  No.  28  commissa^  department  “was  a  suc¬ 
cess;  and  many  a  thirsty  soul,  with  not  pluck  enough 
to  run  the  blockade  himself,  would  steal  into  our  room 
between  tattoo  and  taps  to  try  the  merits  of  the  last 
importation.”  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  hospi¬ 
tality  prevented  Poe  from  consuming  more  than  his 
share  of  “Benny  Haven’s  best”  that  reached  28  South 
Barracks.  Results  of  one  of  its  foraging  expeditions 
created  for  a  while  “no  little  excitement.  .  .  .  People  had 
been  burned  and  hung  in  effigy  from  time  immemorial, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  No.  28  to  witness  the  eating 
of  a  Professor  in  effigy.  It  was  a  dark  cold  night”  — 
in  late  November  —  when  the  brandy  bottle  had  been 
two  days  empty,  that  just  at  drizzling  dusk  Poe  pro¬ 
posed  drawing  straws,  and  the  one  who  drew  the  short¬ 
est  should  go  down  to  Old  Benny’s  to  replenish  stock, 
and  this  lot  fell  to  young  Gibson.  Lacking  cash,  “  four 
pounds  of  candles  and  [Poe  paid  his  share]  Poe’s  best 
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blanket  ”  were  taken  for  traffic,  and  the  start  was  made 
when  bugles  sounded  to  quarters.  Over  the  rough 
decline,  day  and  night  equally  well  known,  Gibson, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  found  his  way  to  Old  Benny’s.  But 
Old  Benny  was  not  over-pleased  with  his  surplus  stock 


Benny  Haven’s  Place 

Drawn  from  memory  by  General  Joseph  P.  Farley,  Class  of  1861 

of  candles,  blankets,  regulation  shoes,  etc.,  drugs  on  a 
dull  market ;  for  his  chicken  suppers  and  bottled  brandy 
were  lately  disappearing  in  a  too  rapid  ratio  to  their 
slow  or  no  money  returns.  However,  finally  forager 
Gibson  found  himself  possessed  of  the  brandy  and  the 
“hardest-featured,  loudest-voiced  old  gander’  he 
ever  encountered ;  and  prior  to  delivery,  as  a  silence 
necessity,  the  bird  lost  his  head.  It  was  admitted,  that 
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when  the  suburbs  of  the  barracks  were  reached  that 
brandy  bottle  was  not  so  full  as  when  it  left  Old 
Benny’s;  yet  “  not  a  drop  was  spilt,”  noted  the  forager. 
He  held  the  old  bird  first  over  one  shoulder,  then  the 
other;  both  impartially  shared  the  “contents  of  that 
old  gander’s  veins  and  arteries,”  with  Gibson’s  hands, 
face  and  shirt  front.  His  friend  Poe  was  on  the  look¬ 
out,  some  distance  from  No.  28  —  and,  by  the  startling 
vision  Gibson  presented,  the  poet  was  at  once  inspired 
with  the  idea  of  a  great  hoax,  for  which  their  plans 
were  made  then  and  there.  The  gander  was  trussed 
up,  beyond  his  life’s  recognition,  by  bloody  feathers 
sticking  out  in  all  directions ;  and  Poe,  taking  the  bot¬ 
tle  in  charge,  preceded  Gibson  to  their  rooms,  where 

old  P -  Henderson,  in  deep  study,  and  a  visitor 

from  North  Barracks  were  awaiting  foraging  results 
with  eager  expectation.  Poe  took  his  seat  and  was 
soon  absorbed  in  Legons  Francaiscs.  Gibson,  laying 
the  gander  down,  outside  the  door,  staggered  into  the 
room,  a  spectacle  in  face  and  clothes  rarely  seen  off  the 
stage.  “  My  God  !  what  has  happened  ?  ”  exclaimed  Poe, 

with  well-acted  horror.  “Old  K - .  Old  K - !” 

Gibson  repeated  several  times,  with  intentional  savage 
gestures.  “  Well,  what  of  him  ?  ”  asked  Poe.  “  He  won’t 
stop  me  on  the  road  anymore!”  shouted  Gibson,  show¬ 
ing  a  large  knife  blood-stained  with  all  that  was  left 
of  the  old  bird’s  gore  — and,  was  added  — “I  have 
killed  him!  ”  “  Nonsense!  you  are  trying  one  of  your 
tricks  on  us,”  said  Poe.  “  I  did  n’t  suppose  you ’d  be¬ 
lieve  me,  so  I  cut  off  his  head  and  brought  it  into 
barracks.  Here  it  is!”  yelled  Gibson,  who  reaching 
out  of  the  door  caught  up  the  gander  by  both  legs, 
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and  giving-  it  one  fearsome  swing  about  his  head, 
dashed  it  at  the  only  candle  in  the  room,  which  left 
“the  inmates  in  total  darkness”  —  with  what  two  of 
them  believed  to  he  the  gory  head  of  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors.  Their  visitor  leaped  through  the  window, 
alighted  in  a  slop-tub,  but  made  fast  time  for  his  own 
room  in  North  Barracks,  spreading,  as  he  went,  the 

report  that  Gibson  had  killed  Old  K - — ,  and  that  his 

head  was  then  in  No.  28  South  Barracks.  The  story 
gained  credence,  and  “  for  a  time,”  wrote  Gibson, 
excitement  “  ran  high.  When  we  lit  the  candle  again, 

Old  P - was  sitting  in  one  corner,  a  .  .  .  picture  of 

blank  horror,”  and  it  “was  some  time  before  we  could 
restore  him  to  reason.  The  gander  was  skinned  — 
picking  the  feathers  off  was  out  of  the  question  — 
and  after  taps  we  cut  him  up  in  small  pieces,  and 
cooked  him  in  a  tin  wash-basin  over  our  antharcite 
fire,  without  any  seasoning  of  any  kind.  It  was  per¬ 
haps  the  hardest  supper  on  record.  ...  We  had  started 

out  to  eat  Old  K -  in  effigy,  and  we  did  it.” 

Whether  Old  K -  ever  heard  of  the  gory-gander 

honors  paid  him  that  night  was  not  mentioned. 

With  mental  forces  on  the  alert  for  Poe-interests 
Mr.  Landon  C.  Bell  has  definintely  identified  “  Old 

K - ”  of  this  episode  as  Professor  Zebina  J.  D. 

Kinsley,  and  notes  him:  “Cadet  of  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  from  May  22,  1814,  to  July  1,  1819,  when  he 
graduated  as  a  2nd  Lieut,  of  Artillery ;  served  N.  Eng¬ 
land  Posts  from  1819  to  ’20.  At  West  Point  he  was 
Assistant  Instructor  of  Infantry  Tactics  from  1820  to 
’35  ;  resigned  September,  1835.  He  was  principal  of  a 
Classic  and  Mathematical  School  near  West  Point 
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from  1838  to  ’49  and  died  Aug-.  24,  1849,  aged  48.” 
Mr.  Bell  adds :  “  It  was  the  department  of  tactics  that 
saw  to  West  Point  discipline.  Locke,  to  whom  Poe 
paid  his  respects  in  verse,  was  Assistant  Instructor  of 
Infantry  Tactics.  To  this  day,  at  West  Point,  it  is 
only  the  ‘Tacks’  —  Tactical  officers  —  that  are  feared 
in  regard  to  matters  of  discipline.”  Mr.  Bell  ventures 
the  belief  that  Professor  Kinsley  had  a  temperament 
and  predisposition  such  as  are  traditionally  associated 
with  schoolmasters  of  that  severe  period. 

From  Colonel  Timothy  P.  Jones35  comes:  “On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  1831,  when  Poe  was 
ready  to  leave  West  Point  we  were  in  our  own  room 
together,  and  he  told  me  I  was  one  of  the  few,  true 
friends  he  had  ever  known,  and  as  we  talked  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  I  had  grown  to  love  him,  and 
I  know  he  would  have  risked  his  life  for  me.  He  told 
me  much  of  his  past  life;  one  part  was  —  that  for 
nearly  two  years  he  had  let  his  kindred  and  friends 
believe  he  was  fighting  with  the  Greeks  —  while  he 
was  wearing  the  uniform  of  Uncle  Sam’s  soldiers, 
leading  a  sober  and  moral  life.”  Colonel  Jones  noted 
elsewhere,  that  some  statements  found  in  print  as  com¬ 
ing  from  him  and  adverse  to  Poe  “  were  misquoted.” 
This  assertion  as  to  the  Greek  conflict  seems  to  cover 
Poe’s  U.  S.  Army  service.  Yet  neither  Poe  himself, 
nor  his  cousin  Judge  Neilson  Poe,  —  who  is  credited 
with  the  statement,  “  Poe  never  was  in  Europe  but 
once;  in  his  childhood  days,”  —  ever  definitely  located 
the  poet  from  late  January  to  May  26,  1827. 

Between  academical  duties,  sharing  frolics  men¬ 
tioned,  and  —  after  January,  1831 — guard-house  dis- 
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cipline  and  further  institutional  delinquencies  for 
freedom  from  West  Point  service,  Poe  appears  to  have 
made  time  for  renewed  attention  to  revision  of  his 
verses  in  and  not  in  print,  to  the  extent  of  having 
enough  in  form  at  this  time  for  another  book  issue. 


Cro’  Nest  —  From  West  Point  on  the  Hudson 
Artist,  Robert  Weir.  Engraver,  James  Smilie 


On  this  score  General  George  W.  Cullum,  U.  S.  Army, 
noted  of  their  writer:  “He  was  a  heedless  boy,  very 
eccentric,  and  of  course  preferred  writing  verses  to 
solving  equations.”  To  this,  a  soldier’s  view  of  a 
poet,  was  added  another,  that  Poe  “escaped  evening 
parade  to  wander  along  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,”  meditating  on  the  unusual  measures  of  “  Ro¬ 
mance,  who  loves  to  nod  and  sing,”  and  on  “To  Helen," 
and  radiant  “Israfel.”  To  such  strolls  and  evening 
patrol  duties  Poe’s  memory,  loyal  to  Hudson’s  flow 
below  West  Point,  fled  backward  thereto,  in  his  1849 
“Marginalia”  mention  of  General  George  P.  Morris: 
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“  Morris  is  very  decidedly  our  best  writer  of  songs.  .  .  . 
For  my  part,  I  would  much  rather  have  written  the 
best  song  of  a  nation  than  its  noblest  epic.  ...  I  know 
no  poem  which  excels  the  following: 

‘  When  Hudson’s  wave  o’er  silvery  sands 
Winds  through  the  hills  afar, 

Old  Crow  Nest  like  a  monarch  stands 
Crowned  with  a  single  star.’  ” 

This  was  the  poetical  vision  that  appealed  to  Poe 
when  on  night-patrol  duties,  and  during  his  escape 
from  evening  parades,  at  practical  West  Point. 

Honorable  R.  M.  Hogg,  of  Irvine,  Scotland,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  Poe’s  mention  of  “a  painted  paroquet”  in 
his  “Romance,”  first  printed  in  the  1829  “Poems” 
Preface,  thence  in  the  Introduction  of  the  1831  edi- 
t  on.  Lines  including  it  are : 

“  Romance,  who  loves  to  nod  and  sing, 

With  drowsy  head  and  folded  wing, 

Among  the  green  leaves  as  they  shake 
Far  down  within  some  shadowy  lake, 

To  me  a  painted  paroquet 

Hath  been  —  a  most  familiar  bird  — 

Taught  me  my  alphabet  to  say  — 

,  Tp  lisp  my  very  earliest  word 
WV'hile  in  the  wild-wood  I  did  lie, 

A  child —  with  a  most  knowing  eye.” 

Mr.  Hogg  writes:  “In  Irvine  and  Kilwinning  there 
was  an  ancient  form  of  Archery  called  ‘  Shooting  at 
the  Papingo.’  We  have  records  of  the  sport  from 
1450  to  1868,  when  it  became  obsolete  in  Irvine  dis¬ 
trict.  It  was  practiced  thus.  A  wooden  bird  was 
pair.ted  and  dressed  in  gay  plumes  —  after  the  style  of 
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a  Paroquet  —  Parrot  —  furnished  with  movable  wings 
inserted  with  pins.  When  complete  it  resembled  a 
paroquet  and  was  called  the  Papingo  or  Popinjay.  It 
was  finely  poised,  from  the  lower  body  at  a  point  on 


a. 


Till!  ABBEY  TOWER,  KILWINNING,  WHERE 
,  OR  “  PAPINGO,”  WAS  LAST 
THE  POPINJAY  IS  SHOWN 
N  THE  TURRETS.” 

5XAGGF.RATED)  WITH 
REMOVED. 


Details  or  Abbey  Tower,  Kilwinning,  Scotland 
From  original  prints,  owned  by  Hon,  R.  M.  Hogg 


an  iron  rod,  that  projected  at  right  angle  from  the  top 
of  the  church  tower.  The  archer  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower  and  shot  right  up  at  the  bird.  The  wings 
were  loose,  and  if  struck,  fell  at  once,  and  counted  f  A* 
one  point  in  the  contest.  But  the  object  of  the  v:  or 
was  to  bring  down  the  entire  bird  The  successful 
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man  was  crowned  Captain  of  the  Papingo  for  the 
year.  The  archers  then  paraded  the  streets  and  were 
entertained  at  each  Inn-door,  and  the  day  ended  up 
with  a  supper  and  open-air  dancing  at  the  Cross.  This 
sport  is  mentioned  by  Walter  Scott.  Poe,  in  Irvine, 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  LAST  “  PAPINGO 
THAT  WAS  EVER  SHOT  AT,  IN  THE 
POSITION  WHICH  IT  WAS  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  ARCHERS.  AS  SHOWN  THE  BODY  IS 
FIXED  AND  THE  WINGS  ARE  LOOSELY 
INSERTED  FOR  “  SHOOTING  FOR  POINTS.” 
THE  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  THE  DENTS  IN 
BODY  AND  WINGS  MADE  BY  ARROWS. 


From  original  print,  owned  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg 


must  have  known  of  the  ancient  sports,  practiced  by 
the  Greeks  of  Homer’s  time,  the  bird  being  suspended 
from  top-masts  of  ships.  To  a  young  boy  there  would 
be  much  romance  in  this  ancient  pastime  as  carried  out 
here,  the  only  place  in  Scotland  it  was  ever  produced. 
I  could  get  you  a  correct  drawing  showing  the  Papingo 
as  it  was  practiced.  Every  time  I  read  the  line  I  am 
impressed  that  in  it  we  have  a  real  remembrance  of 
Irvine.  The  dictionary  will  show  that  ‘  Papingo  ’  or 
‘  Popingo  ’  is  the  Paroquet.”  Pictures  of  this  classic 
sport  as  practised  in  Scotland  appear  in  these  pages 
by  special  courtesy  of  the  owner  of  originals,  Mr. 
R.  M.  Hogg. 

Monday,  March  7,  1831,  found  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  at 


SOilN  M  DGC C  IX .  -  Oi rV'M  DCr%  ^  ^ 

Hov,-  DARKAWOEiVtr  HOW  « .  B1  ' 

HOW  MUNTLY4I  ;  i  £,%*«»» 

now  DAP  -  •,  ■■',  ,\N  a  H  Bi  i  •--'yl^HOW  dfV 

HOW  PM  HOMt  f.  O  A  <:  , a,  J  y 


THF?0  Is  HO  ‘-.A  :'i;i  b  I  Aiil  V  WiTHOAf 

SOHF.  STRANCf- ,N[.  S.S  IN  TR  £  >iiO»Off  HON 


Poe  Memorial  Door 

Library  of  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point 

Doorway  cut  for  this  purpose 

Courtesy  Asst.  Librarian  Wm.  L.  Ostrander.  Photograph  by  W.  It.  Stockbridge 
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twenty-two,  freed  from  West  Point  service,  and  at  full 
liberty  to  follow  literature  as  his  life-calling.  He  had 
then  rendered  duties  in  time  service  covering  the  aca¬ 
demical  indebtedness  against  him,  of  some  $34,  which 
settlement  left  him  a  financial  balance  of  twenty-four 
cents  with  which  he  was  to  begin  his  chosen  vocation. 

Through  the  late  Assistant  Librarian  William  L. 
Ostrander,  West  Point,  come  many  local  text  and  pic¬ 
ture  Poe-values.  Among  them  is  a  photo-print  of  the 
poet's  white  marble  Memorial  Tablet  there.  It  was 
designed  by  Henry  Bacon  of  Boston,  and  has  been 
placed  over  a  doorway  purposely  cut  for  it  between  its 
corridor  and  the  Library  office.  The  Tablet  bears  this 
inscription,  which  includes  a  Poe  motto  from  Bacon: 

In  Memoriam  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Born  MDCCCIX.  — Died  MDCCCXLIX. 

How  dark  a  woe !  Yet  how  sublime  a  hope  ! 

How  silently  serene  a  sea  of  pride ! 

How  daring  an  ambition!  Yet  how  deep  — 

How  fathomless  a  capacity  for  love ! 

There  is  no  exquisite  beauty  without 
Some  strangeness  in  the  proportion. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

Thus  the  poet’s  pen  has  placed  him  for  all  time 
among  the  Laurel-crowned  sword-heroes  of  West 
Point. 

It  is  of  record  that  Mr.  Elam  Bliss,  a  “  reputable 
N.  Y.  City  publisher,”  went  to  West  Point  to  arrange 
with  Poe  for  the  issue  of  his  projected  work.  On  its 
title-page  appeared :  “  Poems  |  By  ]  Edgar  A.  Poe  | 
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TOUT  LB  MONDE  A  RAI80N — EOCHEFOUCA  U  LT. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


Ncto  Yotfc  : 

Prni.lSIIED  BY  El.  A  M  lil.ISK 

1831 


Title-Page  of  Poe’s  West  Point  “Poems” 
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T out  le  monde  a  raison  — -  Rochefoucault.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  New  York:  Published  by  Elam  Bliss,  1831.”  The 
dedication  of  this  little  book  of  124  pages  read:  “To 
The  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets.  This  volume  is  Respectfully 
Dedicated.”  And  by  grace  “of  Col.  Thayer”  who 
seemed  to  have  understood  the  entire  situation,  is 
noted  from  General  Magruder’s  letter  to  Professor 
Woodberry:  “The  cadets,  especially  from  the  South, 
generally  subscribed  at  seventy-five  cents  a  copy, 
which  the  superintendent  allowed  to  be  deducted  from 
our  pay.”  The  book,  notwithstanding  the  “  reputable  ” 
publisher,  appeared  “  bound  in  green  boards  and  printed 
on  inferior  paper,  ...  on  cheapest  scale.”  Sub¬ 
scriptions  were  not  fully  paid  until  delivery  some  time 
after  Poe  had  “left  the  Point.”  But  no  doubt  the 
publisher  felt  secure  in  making  some  small  advance 
to  reinforce  that  twenty-four  cents  balance  due  Poe,  to 
the  extent  of  paying  his  way  to  New  York  City.  He 
probably  visited  Mr.  Bliss  during’  correction  of  galley 
prints.  Possibly,  failure  to  obtain  literary  employ¬ 
ment  there,  proved  that  city,  to  Poe’s  mental  unrest, 
a  valley  of  indecision,  for  he  soon  wrote  to  Colonel 
Thayer  of  some  misty  plan  for  serving  Poland.  This 
letter  —  preserved  under  glass  at  West  Point — is 
dated  “  New  York,  March  10,  1831  ” ;  in  it  Poe  wrote : 

Sir:  —  IPaving  no  longer  any  ties  which  can  bind  me 
to  my  native  country — no  prospects — nor  any  friends- — 
I  intend  ...  to  proceed  to  Paris  with  a  view  of  obtain¬ 
ing  thro’  .  .  .  Marquis  de  Lafayette  an  appointment  .  .  . 
in  the  Polish  Army.  In  event  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  interference 
of  France  in  behalf  of  Poland  this  may  be  effected.  .  .  . 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  respectfully  to  request  that 
you  will  give  me  such  assistance  as  may  lie  in  your  power 
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in  furtherance  of  my  views.  A  certificate  of  “  standing  ' 
in  my  class  is  all  1  have  any  right  to  expect  ...  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Paris  —  or  to  the  Marquis  —  would  be  a 
kindness  which  I  should  never  forget. 

Most  respectfully  yr.  obt.  st., 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Col.  S.  Thayer,  Supt.  U.  S.  M.  A. 

Poe's  West  Point  standing,  as  third  in  French  and 
seventeenth  in  mathematics,  in  a  class  of  eighty-seven, 
might  have  claimed  such  recognition.  But  Yorick's 
“Alas!  how  soon  are  we  forgot,"  seemed  to  have 
shrouded  remembrance  of  Poe  from  his  West  Point 
associates  until  their  minds  were  jostled  thereto  by  the 
arrival  of  his  “  Poems  ”  for  their  subscribers.  And 
they,  perceiving  only  “  Israfel  ”  and  “To  Helen” 
among  other  “mere  poems,”  where  were  expected 
squibs,  pasquinados,  satires  and  jokes,  at  professors’ 
expense,  were  made  indignant,  disappointed.  1  hese 
embryonic  warriors  thought  themselves  defrauded  by 
no  values  received  for  seventy-five  cents’  outlay  made 
on  expectation  of  lines  of  rhyming  after  the  pattern 
of  verses  on  Lieutenant  Locke  written  for  Poe’s  pur¬ 
pose  of  leaving  West  Point.  It  is  interesting  to  realize 
how  he  divided  his  mind  at  that  time  for  such  result, 
and  the  serious  study  these  poems  exacted  for  the  1831 
issue.  Tradition  holds  that  the  high-spirited  cadets 
obtained  full  measure  of  their  money’s  worth  in  many 
a  joke  at  the  poet’s  expense  by  distorting  quotations 
from  these  “Poems.”  It  seems  safe  to  believe  they 
were  approved  by  Colonel  Thayer  and  his  West  Point 
aides.  To  this  1831  edition  was  prefixed  a  long  letter 
dated  “West  Point  1831,”  addressed  to  a  “Mr.  B.,” 
supposed  by  some  to  be  Bulwer  Lvtton,  and  by  others, 
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Rev.  John  M.  Bransby,  Poe's  Stoke  Newington  Manor 
House  Schoolmaster.  T.  0.  Mabbott,  M.A.,  believes, 
with  reason,  that  this  “  Mr.  B.”  was  Poe’s  publisher, 
Elam  Bliss.  Yet,  more  truly  he  seems  a  created  char¬ 
acter  for  the  writer’s  purpose  of  literary  comments. 
Time  changed  some  of  these  estimates  in  Poe’s  July, 
1836,  Southern  Literary  Messenger  reprint  of  this 
letter  by  an  attached  Editorial  Note.  Yet  the  “  Letter 

to  B - ’’stands  for  glowing-  comments  on  Coleridge 

and  Shakespeare,  corroding  criticism  of  Wordsworth, 
and  concluded  with  Poe’s  own  definition  of  poetry 
as,  —  “  Music,  when  combined  with  a  pleasurable  idea,” 
—  “  music  without  the  idea,  is  simply  music  ”  and 
“the  idea  without  music  is  prose.”  This  letter  con¬ 
tains  the  seeding-ground  of  Poe’s  positive  life-belief 
that  the  mission  of  poetry  was,  not  earthly  beauty 
entirely,  but  beauty  evanescent  in  dissolution,  or  the 
transition  of  all  possible  perfection  here,  into  the  here¬ 
after  of  the  Soul’s  Domain.  This  embryonic  thought 
later  found  more  scholarly  expression  in  Poe’s  thesis, 
I  he  Poetic  Principle.”  But  intense  with  such  in¬ 
terest  the  poet’s  “  Introduction  ”  gives  little  of  earthly 
joys,  or  their  mortal  meaning,  in  his  lines : 

“  I  could  not  love  except  where  Death 
Was  mingling  his  with  Beauty’s  breath,  — 

Or  Hymen,  Time  and  Destiny 
Were  stalking  between  her  and  me.” 

All  three  were  in  active  human  evidence  with  wind¬ 
ing-sheet  effects  on  Poe’s  first  love,  then  so  near  to 
his  heart  and  mind.  Yet,  no  passion’s  fire  of  Byronic 
fervor  lurks  in  any  line  Poe  ever  wrote;  but  in  mysti- 
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cisms  and  creative  force  his  verse  and  prose  are  equally 
thrilling;  also,  about  all  —  excepting  editorial  and 
critical  works  —  are  psychological  studies,  or,  as  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Davis,  1872  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  referring  to  Poe's  Tales,  calls  them, 
“  Conflicts  of  Conscience.”  Undoubtedly  his  intense 
life-interest  in  “occult  problems  of  the  Soul’s  relation 
to  the  body  ”  was  laid  in  his  cradle,  wrestled  with 
during  a  dreamer’s  childhood,  found  misty  form  in  his 
solitary  rambles,  at  seventeen,  among  the  everlasting 
hills  fringing  the  scenic  locality  of  his  Alma  Mater 
and  used  during  1844  for  mature  scholarly  expression 
in  “  Tale  of  the  Ragged  Mountains,”  in  Godey’s 
Lady’s  Book  for  April  of  that  year. 

Of  several  quotations  throughout  this  life  of  Poe  are 
given  all  but  the  first  of  Poe’s  three  peerless  verses.  This 
first  verse  is  of  earlier  writing  and  this  1831  printing: 

“To  Helen 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore, 

That  gently,  o’er  a  perfumed  sea, 

The  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore.” 

These  lines  written  to  Mrs.  Stanard,  of  prior  noting 
and  Poe  record,  reveal  the  beauty  of  her  character 
influence  upon  his  passionate  boyhood  when  assailed 
by  sinister  destructive  forces.  Thus  her  “  beauty  ” 
anchored  the  poet  for  life  in  the  victorious  home- 
harborage  of  the  “Honor  System.” 

Thomas  O.  Mabbott36  writes:  “‘Nicean  barks,’  in 
‘To  Helen,’  I  believe  to  mean  victorious  harks  —  the 
20—1 
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word  being  coined  by  Poe  from  the  Greek  N  ikt],  trans¬ 
literated  Nice.” 

This  1831  issue  also  held  the  seedling  of  “  Israfel,” 
“  all  tremulous  with  beauty  of  earth,”  but  which,  in  the 
full  flower  of  its  last  revision,  seems  as  complete  and 
thrilling  a  definition  of  the  word  environment  as  could 
be  made  by  mortal  expression,  in  these  lines : 

“In  Heaven  a  spirit  doth  dwell 

‘  Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute  ’ ;  .  .  . 

And  the  giddy  stars  (so  legends  tell) 

Ceasing  their  hymns,  attend  the  spell 
Of  his  voice,  all  mute. 

•  ••••••» 

“  If  I  could  dwell 
Where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 

He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 
A  mortal  melody, 

While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might  swell 
From  my  lyre  in  the  sky.” 


Edwin  Markham  wrote  of  Poe’s  “Israfel  ”  as  “an¬ 
other  of  the  lyrics  descended  from  his  youth,  is  full 
of  the  rush  of  silver  phrases,  the  careless  music  of  a 
young  god.  .  .  .  The  soul  is  thrilled  with  a  rush  of  rap¬ 
tures  from  a  rift  in  the  delicate  sky  of  morning.”  But 
neither  in  seed  nor  flower  could  such  idealisms  find  an 
answering  flutter  of  recognition  in  the  hearts  or  minds 
of  gay  young  cadet  aspirants  for  military  glory  serv¬ 
ing  time  in  the  U.  S.  Academy  at  West  Point.  There 
Poe  and  his  poems  soon  became  dim  memories  for 
later  revitalization  by  his  many  biographers. 

Because  “The  Pcean”  of  this  issue  is  of  record 
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writing  as  between  February,  1829  —  dating  the 
death  of  Poe's  foster-mother  —  and  the  winter  of 
1831,  she  seemed  then  to  be  much  in  his  mind.  Its 
first  draft  keenly  indicates  it  to  be  her  memorial  dirge 
in  the  following  four  lines : 

“  They  loved  her  for  her  wealth  — 

And  they  hated  her  for  her  pride  — 

But  she  grew  in  feeble  health, 

And  they  love  her — -that  she  died.’’ 

The  third  line  has  had  caustic  critical  attention,  but 
covers  a  hard,  basic  fact  with  which  Poe  was  face  to 
face.  He  then  keenly  felt  “alone”  by  his  loss  of  her 
motherhood.  However,  so  wrote  the  stranded  foster- 
son  she  left  for  a  while  in  this  “Valley  of  Unrest” 
which,  in  his  “Poems”  of  1831,  was  called  “The 
Valley  of  Nis.” 

While  there  has  been  much  scholarly  discussion 
concerning  Poe’s  eight  or  more  poems  bearing  on  his 
creations  of  No  Man’s  Land  and  its  denizens,  the 
Honorable  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine,  Scotland,  gives  some 
very  definite  statements  for  basic  structures  of  several 
Poe  works  so  characterized.  “  The  Doomed  City,”  of 
1831  print,  became  “  The  City  of  Sin”  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  of  August,  1836,  and  “The  City  in 
the  Sea:  A  Prophecy,”  in  the  American  Whig  Review 
of  April,  1845.  In  like  manner  “  The  Valley  of  Nis  ”  of 
1831  became,  through  later  revisions,  “The  Valley  of 
Unrest.” 

Mr.  Hogg  states  that  “Poe’s  Land  of  ’ Nis  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  around  the  Hebrides”;  that  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland  and  part  of  the  mainland  were 
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overrun  by  the  Norse.  Their  names  and  traditions  are 
inseparable  from  the  Gaelic.  Sophus  Bugge's  theory3* 
is,  that  certain  Norse  myths  are  transformations  of 
Christian  legends  caught  up  by  Viking  marauders  in 
Christian  lands.  That  “final  defeat  of  the  Norse  was 
at  Largs,  ten  miles  from  Irvine.  In  the  opposite 
Island  of  Arran,  Gaelic  is  still  spoken  and  was  in 
South  Ayrshire  within  one  hundred  years.  Ayrshire 
is  not  understood  without  remembering  its  early 
Brytons,  Gaels  and  Norse  elements.  The  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  breathes  their  spirit  upon  our  literature,  place- 
names  and  folk-lore.”  Mr.  Hogg  adds:  “  Poe  did  not 
have  to  study  Norse;  it  was  imbedded  in  the  Gaelic 
traditions  of  old  sailors’  and  old  wives'  stories  told 
him  when  a  boy  in  Ayrshire  and  Arran.  In  ‘  The  East 
of  Arran,’  just  published,  A.  Boyd  Scott  tells,  as 
gathered  from  Arran  traditions,  this  version  of  the 
land  beneath  the  sea.  That  if  lucky  enough  to  find 
the  four-leaved  clover  you  will  be  enabled  to  see  the 
land  of  the  Fay  Folk  under  the  sea — between  the  Arran 
and  Irvine  coast  —  known  as  Innis  Eabhra.  As  usual 
it  proceeds:  ‘  Once  upon  a  time  a  South  Arran  crofter 
crossing  the  rocks  on  the  seashore  came  on  a  lady  of 
surpassing  beauty  from  Innis  Eabhra,  lying  asleep  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks.  Beneath  her  was  a  mantle  of  white 
swan  feathers.  Falling  in  love  with  her  he  took  her 
home,  and  she  became  his  wife.  He  took  precaution, 
however,  to  hide  this  mantle,  as  without  it  she  could 
not  return  to  her  home  beneath  the  waves.  Some 
seven  years  later  the  crofter  went  one  fine  Sunday 
morning  to  the  Kirk,  leaving  his  wife  at  home  to  mind 
the  house.  Two  of  the  children  playing  in  the  barn 
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found  this  magical  mantle  and  called  to  their  mother 
to  come  and  see  the  lovely  thing  they  had  discovered 
beyond  the  chaff  in  the  barn.  She  soon  left  the  children, 
slipped  away  to  the  shore,  into  the  mantle  of  white 
feathers,  and  dropped  gently  into  the  deep  sea  opposite 
the  Iron  Rock  of  Corriecravie  and  so  went  back  to 
Innis  Eabhra.’  Notice  In nis  and  Nis;  the  latter  pos¬ 
sibly  a  child’s  pronunciation  of  Innis.”  Few  laddies 
from  six  to  eleven  could  resist  drinking  in  this  draught 
of  fairy  folk-lore;  it  would  strongly  appeal  to  Poe’s 
romantic  temperament,  and  some  of  its  magic  floated 
over  the  many  later  years’  writing  of  “  The  Island  of 
the  Fay.”  Mr.  Hogg  continues:  “John  Allan’s  father 
was  first  a  sailor,  then  a  Custom  House  officer.  The 
Irvine  Custom  House  records  tell  how  his  ship  was 
captured  off  the  Orkneys  by  a  French  privateer  and 
burned.  Allan  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  France  and 
kept  there  till  peace  was  signed.  As  results  of  bar¬ 
barous  French  prison  treatment  he  was  ever  after¬ 
wards  a  cripple,  and  his  health  was  so  impaired  that 
he  had  to  give  up  following  the  sea.  He  and  his 
family  must  have  been  familiar  with  Gaelic  traditions, 
borrowed  from  the  Norse,  of  a  submerged  city.  The 
same  idea  is  in  Swinburne’s  ‘  Tristram  of  Lyonesse, 
The  Unswallowed  of  the  Tide.’  And  concerning 
American  literature,  it  is  well  to  remember  Swinburne 
wrote :  ‘  .  .  .  once  only,  was  there  sounded  out  of 
it  all  one  pure  note  of  original  song  .  .  .  the  short, 
exquisite  music,  subtle  and  simple  and  sombre  and 
sweet  of  Edgar  Poe.’  But  Irvine  harbor  was 
crowded  with  smacks  sailing  to  the  Highlands  coun¬ 
try,  coast  and  islands.  The  Gaits  and  Allans  owned 
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such  smacks.  Without  doubt  Poe  had  been  on  one 
of  them  as  far  as  Skye  and  then  caught  the  charm  and 
magic  of  the  Hebrides.  In  some  note,  I  think  he  made 
for  a  Biographical  sketch,  Poe  said  he  had  been  to 
Ben-Nevis.”  Thomas  O.  Mabbott  states  that  in  “  King 
Pest”  —  September,  1835,  Southern  Literary  Mes¬ 
senger —  Poe  familiarly  notes,  “the  red  setting  sun 
stares  up  at  the  crags  of  Ben-Nevis.”  Mr.  Hogg  con¬ 
tinued  of  Poe:  “From  Irvine  he  would  sail  round 
Ivintyre,  the  Sound  of  Jura,  Firth  of  Lome  and  Loch 
Linnhe  to  reach  Fort  William  and  Ben-Nevis.  In 
1815  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  there  than  by 
sailing.  In  ‘  The  Doomed  City  ’  Poe  gives  a  new 
setting  to  a  mystic  element  known  here  of  a  city 
somewhere  around  these  islands  off  the  western 
mainland  of  Scotland.  Belief  and  ritual  of  the 
Gaidheal  —  Highland  Gaels  of  Scotland  —  have  many 
references:  to  Rocabi,  the  city  Gaelic  legend  locates  be¬ 
neath  the  waves.  Rocabi  comes  from  the  Norse  rbkr 
=  twilight  -J-  N.  byr=  town;  this  gives  ‘the  tzvilight 
city.’  Legend  says  a  ship's  crew  once  called  there 
and  were  hospitably  welcomed.  When  departing,  the 
sailors  were  accompanied  to  the  shore  and  made  to 
leave  their  shoes.  If  they  had  kept  anything  —  even  a 
particle  of  dust  — belonging  to  the  island,  Rocca 
Barra  would  still  be  visible !  but  by  leaving  their  shoes 
the  island  vanished  as  they  left  its  shores.  Rocca 
Barra  is  another  name  for  Eilean  Vaine,  or  Green 
Isle  of  West  Highland  tradition,  and  corresponds  to 
the  buried  City  of  Is  in  Brittany.  Norse  Rocabi  and 
Brittany’s  Is  seem  to  make  Poe’s  ‘Nis,’  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  he  calls  a  ‘  Syriac  tale  ’  in  the  lines : 
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‘  It  is  called  the  valley  of  Nis, 

And  a  Syriac  tale  there  is  .  .  . 
Something  about  Satan’s  dart  — 
Something  about  angel  wings  —  .  .  . 
But  the  “valley  of  Nis”  at  best 
Means  “the  valley  of  unrest.” 

Once  it  smil'd  a  silent  dell 
Where  the  people  did  not  dwell ; 
They  had  gone  unto  the  wars, 
Trusting  to  the  mild-eyed  stars. 
Nightly  from  their  azure  towers 
To  keep  watch  above  the  flowers.’ 


Of  the  origin  of  Scandinavian  Elves-Fairies,38  Dr. 
Henderson  wrote :  4  When  the  devil  raised  rebellion 
in  Heaven  he  and  all  who  fought  with  him  were 
driven  into  outer  darkness.  Some  rebels  reached  Hell ; 
some,  Earth, — possibly  the  submerged  city  beneath  the 
Hebrides.  Those  who  joined  neither  party  were  cast 
down  to  Earth  and  doomed  to  live  in  knolls,  fells  and 
stones.  The  Folk-lore  of  Skye  and  Arran  has  belief  in 
trees  being  the  abode  of  spirits.  Rows  of  trees  are 
grown  near  cots  to  guard  them;  the  bog-violet  held 
occult  powers  and  the  lily  belonged  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.’  [In  “Silence  — A  Fable,”  of  1839  print, 
Poe  wrote  of  the  Hebrides  and  their  folk-lore.]  Some 
notes  by  a  Skye  bard  refer  to  human  beings  under 
enchantment  in  the  shape  of  seals  around  these  islands. 
The  seals  retained  the  human  soul  and,  at  times,  the 
human  form.  The  MacCodrums  of  the  legend  were 
metamorphosed  into  seals.  I  quote  from  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Gaelic  of  a  sea-maiden  in  the  shadowy 
other  world  of  waters: 
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‘  But  me  and  my  loved  one  ever  roam  'neath  the 
breakers 

Deathless  and  ageless  until  the  awakening  day 

Without  day,  without  darkness,  without  night,  with¬ 
out  brightness 

Far  vexed  on  the  billows  we  are  tossed  on  the  sea.’ 


Loch  Scavaig,  Skye,  Poe’s  “  Stormy  Hebrides,”  1831 

“In  looking  over  Boswell’s  ‘Johnson,’39  Friday, 
Sept.  17,  1773,  ‘  Journal  of  a  Tour,’  ’’  Mr.  Hoggwrites, 
“  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  Syriac  tale  associated  with 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  Eilean  a  Cheo,  or  Isle  of  Mist.  It  re¬ 
fers  to  a  temple —  a  ruin  of  a  few  stones  —  of  Anaitis, 
and  worship  of  this  Syrian  goddess  in  Skye.  Scholarly 
Dr.  Macqueen  connected  the  temple  with  this  goddess. 
Some  critics  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  ‘  Mac- 
Queen’s  theory  is  learned  nonsense."  But  Poe  knew  his 
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Boswell,  and  a  probable  visit  would  impress  this  dis¬ 
cussion  on  his  memory.  Loch  Scavaig,  a  remarkable 
inlet  of  the  sea,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Skye,  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  clouds  and  solitude;  fit  haunts  for 
the  poetical  demons  of  the  storms.  The  stormy  waters 


Poe’s  “Misty  Hebrides!”  Entrance  to  Lock  Scavaig,  Skye 

of  the  Hebrides  washed  the  shores  of  Skye  and  Arran 
not  far  away.  Both  were  subject  to  marauding  Norse¬ 
men.  Haco’s  fleet  was  off  Arran  shores  at  the  Battle 
of  Largs.  When  Fiiiday,  of  the  Hebrides,  was  Norse, 
a  natural  son  of  MacNeil,  of  Bara,  fell  in  love  with  a 
Fiiiday  Island  maiden  who  told  him,  Norsemen  were 
invincible  by  daylight,  but  powerless  after  sunset. 
MacNeil  invaded  that  island  at  night  and  extermi- 
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nated  the  Norse.  This  seems  to  explain  Poe’s  ‘Valley 
of  Unrest  ’  twice  trusting  to  the  ‘  mild-eyed  stars,’  to 
keep  watch  ‘  from  their  azure  towers’  —  which  did  not 
prevent  a  night  massacre  of  their  glen-men  who  had  not 
gone  to  the  Irish  wars.  Hence  ‘  the  unrest,’  the  ‘  magic 
solitude  ’  noted  by  visiters:’  In  the  prefatory  “  Let¬ 
ter  to  B - ”  of  Poe’s  1831  “Poems,”  he  mentions 

“  Ossian's  and  McPherson’s  poems  in  connection  with 
those  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.”  In  all  this  Mr. 
Hogg  anchors  his  belief  that  Poe  harkened  back  to 
the  Scotland  days  of  his  childhood  for  his  “Valley  of 
Unrest”;  that  he  also  was  influenced,  perhaps  by  Mac- 
pherson’s  “  Ossian  ”  with  its  two  heroes  “  lying  in  the 
deserted  glens  of  Sannox  of  Arran,  with  its  High¬ 
lands,  tarns  and  caves  wherein  lurked  men  of  Wal¬ 
lace;  and  Bruce  himself  was  in  hiding,  perhaps  from 
the  ‘wars’  of  Poe’s  pen.”  It  threw  magical  veils  of 
interest  over  his  mystical  lines,  spiritualized  by  the 
soul’s  unrest  of  those  unrecognized  by  Earth;  but  they 
were  of  ghostly  force  in  their  emotional  swaying  of 
trees,  floating  of  clouds  and  heaving  of  the  waters, 
as  are  thrillingly  pictured  by  the  poet’s  “  Silence  —  A 
Fable,”  of  1839  print,  in  which  appears:  “.  .  .  a  pale 
desert  of  gigantic  water-lilies.  They  sigh  one  unto 
another  .  .  .  there  is  a  boundary  to  their  realm,  the 
boundary  of  the  dark,  horrible,  lofty  forest.  There, 
like  the  waves  about  the  Hebrides,  the  low  underwood 
is  agitated  continually.  But  there  is  no  wind  through¬ 
out  the  heaven.  And  the  tall  primeval  trees  rock 
eternally  hither  and  thither  with  a  crashing  and  mighty 
sound  .  .  .  overhead,  with  .  .  .  rustling  .  .  .  noise,  the  gray 
clouds  rush  westerly  forever,  until  they  roll,  a  cataract, 
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over  the  fiery  wall  of  the  horizon.  But  there  was  no 
wind  throughout  the  heaven.”  Also,  in  1845,  “  Valley 
of  Unrest,”  Poe’s  mysticism  finds  this  local,  folklore 
expression  of  the  Hebrides  : 

“  Ah,  by  no  wind  are  stirred  those  trees 
That  palpitate  like  the  chill  seas 
Around  the  misty  Hebrides ! 

Ah,  by  no  wind  those  clouds  are  driven 
That  rustle  through  the  unquiet  Heaven.” 

Mr.  Hogg  seems  deeply  impressed  with  Poe’s  idea  that 
only  the  recognized,  remembered  and  beloved  of  earth 
slept  quietly  therein  'til  the  “  Resurrection  Morn  ” 
awakening.  Certainly  some  lines  of  1831  “Irene,” 
or  “The  Sleeper"  of  later  dates,  affirm  this  view  by: 

“  The  lady  sleeps :  the  dead  all  sleep  — 

At  least  as  long  as  Love  doth'  weep : 

Entranc’d,  the  spirit  loves  to  lie 
As  long  as — tears  on  Memory’s  eye.” 

And  touched  too,  Mr.  Hogg  believes  Poe  s  thought  to 
be,  by  a  rare  Scotch  song  of  which  the  former  writes: 
“  It  is  held  here  that  the  Earl  of  Eglintine,  at  Irvine, 
wrote  ‘  The  Canadian  Boat  Song  ’  with  its  perfect 
verse  [the  second  and  third  are] 

‘  From  the  lone  shieling  of  the  misty  island 

Mountains  divide  us,  and  wastes  of  seas  — 

Yet  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides : 

‘  And  we  ne’er  shall  tread  the  fancy  haunted  valley 

Where  ’tween  the  dark  hills  creeps  the  small  clear 
stream, 

In  arms  around  the  patriarch’s  banner  rally, 

Nor  see  the  moon  on  royal  tomb-stones  gleam.’ 
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With  its  refrain  of  two  lines  the  entire  song's  first 
print  was  in  September,  1829,  Blackzvood’s,  but  written 
years  prior,  with  its  authorship  claimed  by  John  Galt 
and  Professor  Wilson,  i.c.  Sir  Christopher  North, 
who  noted  that  Canadian  boatmen  were  ‘  strapping 
fellows  who  sung  heaps  of  old  Highland  oar-songs 
capitally  well  in  true  Hebridian  fashion !  ’  ” 

Concerning  Poe’s  couplet  on  the  “  nameless  grave,” 
in  “  The  Valley  of  Unrest,”  Mr.  Hogg  writes  that 
these  lines : 

Over  the  lilies,  there  that  wave 

And  weep  above  a  nameless  grave !  ’ 

suggest  a  story  of  the  Pentland  Rising — in  which  an 
unknown  Ayrshire  man  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
fled  west;  and  in  sore  plight,  at  mid-night,  tapped  at 
a  shepherd’s  window,  who,  as  he  could  not  harbor  the 
stranger,  tried  to  take  him  to  Oaken  Bush  up  the 
Glen,  but  he  died  in  his  arms  without  giving  his  name ; 
and  his  last  words  were:  ‘Bury  me  in  sight  of  the 
Ayrshire  Hills.’  He  was  carried  to  Black  Hill  and 
buried  within  a  gap  whence  the  Ayrshire  Hills — 18 
miles  away,  as  the  crow  flies  —  can  be  seen.  Until 
1841  this  grave  was  marked  by  a  cairn,  then  the 
present  stone  was  erected.  Its  inscription  is :  ‘  Sacred 
To  the  memory  of  A  Covenanter,  Who  fought  and 
was  wounded  at  Rullion  Green  Nov.  28,  1666,  Who 
died  at  Oken  Bush  the  Day  after  the  Battle,  &  was 
buried  here  By  Adam  Sanderson  of  Black  Hill.’” 

From  “  The  Breezy  Pentlands,”  by  Rev.  G.  M. 
Ruth,  Mr.  Hogg  gleanes  this  Note:  “I  take  the 
liberty  of  printing  some  extracts  from  an  article  in 
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The  Weekly  Scotsman  (1907)  by  P.  F.  Dunlop  of 
Dolphinton,  who  is  well  informed  on  local  antiqui¬ 
ties.”  From  the  book’s  body  text  Mr.  Hogg  writes : 
“  On  a  farm  of  Easton,  in  the  parish  of  Dunsyer,  a 
tradition  has  been  handed  down  in  a  family  of  shep- 


Poe’s  “Nameless  Grave”  on  Black  Hill  Break  of  Pentland  Hills, 
Giving  View  of  Ayrshire  Hills 
Slightly  off  the  old  Coach  Road  from  Glasgow,  Lanark  to  Edinburgh, 
Special  courtesy  of  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine,  Scotland 


herds  for  many  generations  that  a  certain  rude  stone 
set  up  in  an  adjoining  moor  marked  the  grave  of  a 
covenanter.  The  tradition  ran  thus :  At  the  dead  of 
night,  28  Nov.,  1666,  Adam  Sanderson,  tenant  of  a 
Black-hill  farm,  was  awakened  by  a  tapping  at  his 
window.  He  arose  to  find  a  poor  fugitive  covered 
with  mud  and  bloodstains,  who  begged  his  assistance. 
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He  had  taken  part  in  the  desperate  fight  at  Rullion 
Green  that  day  and  had  fled  wounded  from  the  scene, 

—  the  man  would  not  accept  hospitality  dangerous  to  a 
host,  for  harbouring  a  Wild  Whig.  The  two  went  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Westwater,  but  soon  the  fugitive 
sank  exhausted,  and  expired  in  Sanderson’s  arms,  his 
last  words  being,  ‘  Bury  me  in  sight  of  the  Ayrshire 
hills.’  The  farmer  carried  him  to  the  top  of  Black 
Hill  and  buried  him  there,  and  marked  the  spot  with 
a  small  cairn.  The  erection  of  the  present  slab  was 
occasioned  by  an  unexpected  confirmation  of  the 
legend,  by  a  farmer’s  enterprising  son,  in  the  Eastern 
district,  who  —  with  a  view  to  discovering  if  the  tradi¬ 
tion  was  correct  —  began  to  dig  with  his  spade  and 
speedily  found  what  he  was  after.  He  came  home 
with  a  skull,  some  pieces  of  cloth  and  a  few  brass 
buttons;  but  his  father,  a  true  blue  Presbyterian,  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  desecration  of  a  hallowed  spot,  ad¬ 
ministered  a  thrashing  to  his  son,  then  went  with  him 
to  re-enter  the  sacred  relics,  where  Adam  Sanderson 
had  laid  the  poor  fugitive  long  before.  It  was  then 
resolved  to  mark  the  spot  with  a  permanent  monu¬ 
ment.  No  one  should  leave  Black  Hill  without  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  Covenanter’s  grave.  Little  Edgar 
was  undoubtedly  strongly  impressed  by  this  story  and 
the  nameless  grave  as  he  saw  it  in  1815  marked  only 
by  the  ‘  small  cairn.’ 

“  The  spot  is  in  an  opening  in  the  hills  from  which 
the  blue  uplands  of  Muir  Kirk  in  Ayrshire  are  visible.” 
Because  Poe  was  very  definite  in  his  mention  of  one, 

—  “a  nameless  grave”  —  seems  strongly  convincing 
that  this  one  —  marked  but  “nameless”  —  must  have 
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Inscribed  Headstone  Erected  in  1841  over  the  ‘Nameless  Grave 

Slightly  off  the  old  Coach  Road  from  Glasgow  to  Lanark  and 
Edinburgh 

Print  by  special  courtesy  of  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine,  Scotland 
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been  in  his  mind,  and  mentioned  in  “The  Valley  of 
Unrest.”  Mr.  Hogg-  adds  that  “a  minor  poet  sang 
of  it : 

‘  Bury  me  in  sight  of  the  Ayrshire  hills 
That  look  on  the  western  sea 
Where  all  I  love  are  living  now 
And  all  that  once  loved  me.’  ” 

Mr.  Hogg  continues  :  “‘The  nameless  grave’  is  slightly 
off  the  Old  Coach  Road  from  Glasgow  to  Lanark  and 
Edinburgh ;  and  a  halting  stage  was  Boston  Cottage, 
in  direct  line  with  this  ‘grave.’  Near  at  hand  is  Kirk- 
newton  Manse  and  its  former  lady  —  Mrs.  Cameron, 
widowed  resident  of  the  parish — was  an  Irvine  lady  of 
Allan’s  time.  The  Allan  family  with  Poe  visited  Glas¬ 
gow  in  1815,  and  thence  coached  by  the  old  Road  to 
Edinburgh.  The  chattering  coachman  and  Boston 
Cottage  Folk  would  not  have  failed  to  relate  this  story 
and  point  out  the  ‘  nameless  grave  ’  just  across  the 
woodland  from  the  Inn  door.  This  evidently  deeply 
impressed  Poe,  the  child,  all  unconscious  that  his  an¬ 
cestors  had  been  in  this  Pentland  Rising  and  thereby 
out-lawed.  In  Blackwood’s  Magazine  appeared  an 
account  of  this  grave  being  opened,  which  account  Poe 
must  have  seen.  From  Edinburgh  the  Allans  coached 
to  London.”  The  shrouded  mystery  and  all  its  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  “nameless  grave”  would  strongly 
appeal  to  Poe.  But  as  almost  all  his  literary  construc¬ 
tions  were  composite  in  character  as  to  persons,  places 
and  incidents,  all  Scottish  localities  and  their  traditions 
mentioned,  with  which  he  came  into  personal  touch, 
seem  to  share  in  some  manner  “  The  Valley  of  Un¬ 
rest”  and  “The  City  in  the  Sea.” 
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Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott 40  seeins  certain  that  “  The 
City  in  the  Sea  ”  was  no  other  than  the  Biblical 
Gomorrah.  Mr.  W hi tty  states  that  the  poem  is  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  a  passage  in  “  A1  Aaraaf,”  to  which  a  Poe 
Note  points  keen  interest  in  the  legend  that  one  could 
see  ruins  of  “  the  cities  of  the  plain  by  gazing  into  the 
depths  of  the  Dead  Sea.” 

One  scholarly  critic  found  in  this  1831  edition  of 
Poe’s  “  Poems,”  only  “  occasional  sparkles  of  a  true 
poetic  expression.”  However,  with  West  Point  defi¬ 
nitely  in  his  past  and  a  depleted  purse  persistently 
present,  Poe  was  more  than  likely  abiding  with  his 
New  York  City  publisher,  Elam  Bliss,  who,  secured  in 
this  edition’s  printing  expenses  by  enough  cadet’s 
subscriptions  in  advance,  felt  justified  perhaps  in  ask¬ 
ing  the  young  poet  to  visit  him  while  correcting  galley 
proofs  in  New  York.  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits  locates 
the  home  of  publisher  Bliss,  by  New  York  City  1831 
Directory,  at  28  Dey  Street,  and  his  business,  No.  111 
Broadway.  Only  two  blocks  away  was  the  49  Vesey 
Street  Studio  of  Henry  Inman,  the  portrait  artist, 
“who  seldom  failed  in  likeness,  animated  expression, 
excelled  in  heads,  and  no  one  ever  painted  a  better 

n  41 

eye. 

Henry  Inman,  42  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1801,  passed 
his  examination  for  West  Point.  But  when  brought 
by  his  father  to  New  York  City,  and  seeing  there,  in 
Jarvis’  Studio,  Westmuller’s  “  Danae  of  exquisite 
flesh  tones,”  this  picture  won  young  Inman  from  war 
to  art  life  service.  His  head,  Jarvis  said,  was  just  the 
head  for  a  painter,  and  Inman  served  that  master  from 
1814  to  1821.  In  the  1820’s  Inman  almost  entirely 

30— 1 
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painted  miniatures.  In  1825  he  joined  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Artists  and  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Design.  Inman’s  personal 
sympathies  with  men  of  letters  and  taste  for  literature 
were  strong  and  individual;  his  love  of  poetry  was 
genuine ;  his  discrimination  as  a  critic,  wise  and  genial ; 
and  in  those  days  he  had,  in  common  with  Poe,  no 
high  regard  for  Wordsworth.  In  those  good  old 
times  congenial  people  knew  each  other.  As  Inman 
was  also  an  author,  he  undoubtedly  knew  Bliss  —  of 
the  book-making  world  —  well ;  and  both  probably 
talked  over  the  young  cadet-poet  before  he  appeared 
upon  this  New  York  issue  scene  of  action.  On  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  West  Point  range,  by  reason  of  their  artistic 
temperaments,  both  Poe  and  Inman  were  in  harmony 
enough  of  personal  touch,  it  seemed,  for  the  artist  to 
sketch,  in  oil  colors  from  life,  a  miniature  of  the  rising 
young  poet,  which  portrait  is  presented  in  these  pages, 
reprinted  by  courtesy  of  owners  R.  C.  and  N.  M.  Vose, 
Boston,  Mass.  Both  poet  and  artist  met  again  several 
times  in  life,  until  Inman’s  death  at  Philadelphia,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1846. 

Mr.  Theodore  Pease  Stearns  43  states  that  his  great 
uncle,  Peter  Pindar  Pease,  did  not  see  Poe  again  — 
after  their  1827  Boston  meeting  —  until  the  spring  of 
1831  in  New  York  City.  He  said  he  came  there  for 
print  issue  of  his  poems,  the  West  Point  edition  of 
that  date.  He  claimed  that  he  had  “  hit  it  hard,” 
meaning  that  he  had  met  success;  that  he  lived  not  far 
from  Madison  Square,  loved  to  walk  under  the  elm 
trees  there,  and  invited  Pease  to  join  him  for  refresh¬ 
ments.  This,  the  limited  time  of  Pease  prevented. 
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He  noted  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Poe  —  continued 
through  life  —  which  was,  while  walking  he  held  one 
hand  behind  his  back,  slowly  rubbing  the  thumb  back 
and  forth  over  his  index  finger.  Poe  mentioned  that 
his  prior  four  years’  Boston  experiences  made  him  feel 
desperate  enough  to  “  do  anything  except  cut  his 
throat.” 


SECTION  IV 


Life  in  Baltimore,  Md„  and  Richmond,  Va., 

1831-1837 

T' here  are  various  records  of  Poe  as  going-  directly 
to  the  modest  home  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Maria  Clemm, 
then  living  in  Mechanics  Row,  Wilkes  Street,  later 
called  Eastern  Avenue,  —  at  that  time  between  the 
suburbs  and  Baltimore  City,  about  a  mile  from  its 
center  and  in  the  southeastern  part  where  the  larger 
vessels  docked.  Because  Henry  Poe  died  there  some 
four  months  later,  it  seems  probable  he  was  then 
living  under  the  roof  and  care  of  his  aunt.  There 
Edgar  was  given  a  welcome,  and  probably  shared 
with  his  brother,  in  breaking  health,  the  rear  attic 
room  of  this  house  of  which  Mrs.  Clemm  and  family 
occupied  some  part.  Because  Mr.  Whitty  quotes 
Edgar  as  living  with  his  Cairnes  relatives  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1831,  he  met  a  Miss  Devereaux  — 
“a  dark-eyed  beauty  whose  parents  came  from  Ire¬ 
land” —  and  she  said  he  had  come  to  live  with  his 
aunt  Mrs.  Clemm,  also  as  the  Cairnes’  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Directory  of  that  time,  it  seems  that 
some  of  his  grandmother  Poe’s  family  —  Cairnes  — 
must  have  been  living  in  this  house  with  herself,  her 
daughter  and  granddaughter — Mrs.  Clemm  and 
little  Virginia. 
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Maria  Poe  —  born  March  17,  1790  —  when  twenty- 
seven,  married,  July  13,  1817,  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Baltimore,  her  late  cousin's  husband,  William  Clemm, 


William  Clemm,  Junior 

From  an  engraving  owned  by  the  late  Miss  Amelia  F.  Poe 

Jr.,  a  man  of  some  property.  This  marriage  was  not 
favored  by  his  five  children.  Mrs.  Clemm  found  her¬ 
self  a  penniless  widow,  Feb.  8,  1826,  when  her  hus¬ 
band  died  in  their  South  Street  home.  Of  her  three 
children,  Flenry  was  born  Sept.  10,  1818;  he  went 
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West  in  1831  ;  later  on,  went  twice  to  sea;  in  1835  he 
was  employed  at  a  granite  stone  cutting  business  in 
Baltimore,  and  finally  died  unmarried ;  her  daughter, 
Virginia  Maria,  born  Aug.  22,  1820,  died  Nov.  5, 
1822;  her  youngest  child,  Virginia  Eliza,  born  Aug. 
13,  1822,  was  not  yet  nine  years  old  when  her  Cousin 
Edgar  —  and  future  husband  —  became  one  of  her 
mother’s  household  in  the  spring  of  1831. 

Mrs.  Clemm’s  circumstances  seem  clearly  stated  after 
her  husband’s  death  by  her  own  letter  1  to  a  former 
member  of  the  Judiciary.  In  this  letter  she  wrote: 

Sir:  —  I  am  not  personally  known  to  you,  but  you 
were  well  acquainted  with  my  late  husband  Mr.  Wm. 
Clemm  .  .  .  also  with  many  of  my  connexions.  For 
their  sakes  as  well  as  for  my  own  I  venture  to  solicit  a 
little  assistance  at  your  hands.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
been  prevented  by  continual  ill  health  from  making  the 
exertions  necessary  for  the  support  of  myself  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  we  are  now  consequently  enduring  every  priva¬ 
tion.  Under  these  circumstances  ...  I  hope  you  will 
.  .  .  give  me  some  little  aid  .  .  .  the  merest  trifle  to  re¬ 
lieve  my  most  immediate  distress. 

Very  respy, 

Maria  Clemm. 

In  1831  Mrs.  Clemm  was  forty-one  years  of  age,  and 
besides  devotedly  caring  for  her  aged  mother  —  bed¬ 
ridden  with  many  ailments  since  1827  —  she  also  sup¬ 
ported  herself  and  two  children  by  sewing.  Though 
frail  in  health,  it  is  of  record  that  Henry  Poe  was  — 
for  a  while  after  his  return  from  his  sea-voyage  — 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting-house  of  Henry 
Didier,  who  was  said  to  have  adopted  young  Poe ;  but 
no  public  record  of  such  action  can  be  found.  Edgar 
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then  was,  for  reasons  best  known  to  Mr.  Allan,  in 
receipt  of  a  small  annuity  from  him.  It  may  have 
come  from  the  solemn  promise  to  his  wife  who  was 
gone,  or  receiver’s  and  donor’s  mutual  knowledge  of 
the  latter’s  misdeeds,  including  the  slur  on  Poe’s  own 
mother,  that  at  Baltimore  her  son  found  to  be  false; 
or,  from  a  natural  wish  to  be  thus  considerate  for  con¬ 
science’  sake.  But,  however  given,  this  stipend  was 
then  a  godsend,  as  Poe  fully  realized  when  it  was  cut 
off  with  the  life  of  Mr.  Allan,  March,  1834.  Mrs. 
David  Poe’s  (Senior)  small  pension,  Edgar’s  like  an¬ 
nuity  with  meagre  pay  for  fugitive  press-articles,  Henry 
Poe’s  salary  —  too  trivial  for  print  record  —  until  it 
failed  with  his  health,  and  Mrs.  Clemm’s  hard  earn¬ 
ings  were  probably  shared  in  some  ways  and  kept  the 
household  in  modest  comfort.  But  Edgar  gathered 
his  wits  and  precious  MSS.  together  in  that  back- 
attic  room  with  a  firm  purpose  of  life  service  to  lit¬ 
erature.  This,  no  doubt,  was  confided  to  his  failing 
brother,  who  in  turn  imparted  his  own  unfortunate 
love  affair  that  sent  him  sea-roving  far  from  Baltimore, 
and  his  travel  stories  by  lands  and  waters  from  the 
shores  of  sunny  Greece  to  frozen  Russia,  with  his  sailor 
shore  scrap  there  —  too  trivial  for  public  record — that 
placed  him  in  durance  by  a  brief  lien  on  his  liberty  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  his  return  voyage  from  Riga  to 
Baltimore.  Of  this  experience  Mr.  Whitty  writes: 
“  Ingram  wrote  me,  the  U.  S.  Consul  and  others  ad¬ 
vised  him  they  never  received  application  from  any¬ 
one  named  Poe  at  St.  Petersburg  for  aid,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  verify  that  part  of  Henry’s  story”  ; 
but  it  found  acceptance  by  Baltimore  authorities,  and 
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Henry  may  not  have  used  the  name  of  Poe.  However, 
all  this  with  his  previous  gay  ways  was  telling  in  deadly 
effects  on  Henry  Poe  now.  Modern  sanitary  precau¬ 
tions  against  contagion  of  consumption  had  no  place 
nor  part  in  the  protection  of  his  brother  Edgar,  whose 
own  malevolent  heritage  of  nerve-exhaustion  was  in  no 
way  helped  by  this  close  association.  Undoubtedly 
Henry’s  waning  activities  and  life  made  one  of  many 
reasons  that,  from  their  attic  room,  Edgar,  to  swell 
their  care  for  and  share  of  domestic  accounts,  wrote, 
May  6,  1831,  soon  after  reaching  Baltimore,  to  Mr. 
William  Gwynn : 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  any  favour  at 
your  hands  after  my  foolish  conduct  upon  a  former  oc¬ 
casion  —  but  I  trust  to  your  good  nature. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  remain  and  settle  in  Baltimore, 
as  Mr.  Allan  has  married  again  and  I  no  longer  look 
upon  Richmond  as  my  place  of  residence.  This  wish  of 
mine  has  also  met  with  his  approbation.  I  wish  to  request 
your  influence  in  obtaining  some  situation  or  employment 
in  this  city.  Salary  would  be  a  minor  consideration,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  idle.  Perhaps  (since  I  understand 
Neilson  has  left  you)  you  might  be  so  kind  as  to  employ 
me  in  your  office  in  some  capacity.  If  so  I  will  use 
every  exertion  to  deserve  your  confidence. 

Very  respectfully  yr.  ob.  st., 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

I  would  have  waited  upon  you  personally,  but  am  con¬ 
fined  to  my  room  with  a  severe  sprain  in  my  knee. 

Poe’s  reference  to  “  foolish  conduct”  seems  to  have 
been  in  some  prior  to  West  Point,  misty,  1829  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Gwynn,  obtained  through  Neilson  Poe. 
Dates  do  not  seem  to  affirm  it  was  a  possible  print  — 
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in  Mr.  Gwynn’s  paper — of  Poe’s  April  1st  flying  hoax 
advent,  from  the  old  Shot  Tower  to  the  Lighthouse. 
This  (hoax)  notice  may  have  been  posted  up  in  Mr. 
Gwynn’s  newspaper  office.  The  crowds  who  went  to 
see  this  daring  feat  after  hours  of  waiting  dispersed  in 
no  good  humor  with  the  hoax-maker. 


The  Old  Shot  Tower,  Baltimore  (dated  1828),  as  Poe  saw  it  in  1829 
From  a  rare  print  owned  by  Miss  Harriet  P.  Marine,  Baltimore 


From  William  Clemm,  Jr.,  and  his  first  wife  — 
Harriet  Poe  —  came  all  the  descendants  of  Neilson 
Poe,  Sen.,  who  happily  married  their  second  daughter, 
Josephine  Emily,  at  Elmwood,  Md.,  Nov.  30,  1831, 
following  Edgar’s  spring  return  to  Baltimore.  Until 
1835  they  lived  in  Frederick  County,  Md.  Neilson  — 
some  four  months  younger  than  Edgar — born  August, 
1809,  was  a  law  student  of  William  Gwynn,  noted 
“ Counsellor  at  Law”  and  editor-owner  of  the  Federal 
Gazette,  of  which  Neilson  Poe  became  assistant  editor. 
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In  1835  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Chronicle,  and  then  lived  at  66  Liberty  Street,  in 
that  city.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  be¬ 
came  of  age;  practiced  law  in  Baltimore  until  1878, 
then  accepted,  by  request  of  Governor  Carroll,  the  Chief 


Poe-Period  Pictures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neilson  Poe 

From  photographs  of  original  pictures  sent  by  Attorney-General  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  through  Mr.  Wm.  J.  McClellan 


Judgeship  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  which  he  retained 
until  his  death,  January,  1884.  His  leaving  Mr. 
Gwynn  —  as  noted  in  Edgar's  letter  —  occurred  in 
the  spring  of  1831.  No  doubt  his  later  association 
with  the  Baltimore  Chronicle  served  his  Cousin  Edgar. 
Because  to  him  some  weeks  of  waiting  brought  no 
answer  to  his  appeal  to  Mr.  Gwynn,  notwithstanding 
that  letter  held  the  truth  —  then  unknown  to  Mr. 
Gwynn  —  that  Poe  was  never  an  idler  from  choice, 
the  writer  turned  to  his  1829  Baltimore  literary  ac- 
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quaintance,  young-  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Brooks,  who  had 
lately  opened  a  school  at  Reisterstown,  near  Baltimore, 
to  ask  for  a  position  as  assistant.  Dr.  Brooks  later 
told  a  friend  that  he  regretted  that  there  was  no 
vacancy,  as  he  knew  Poe  was  an  accomplished  scholar. 

During  these  spring  and  early  summer  days  no 
doubt  Henry  and  Edgar  Poe  saw  much  of  their  cousins, 
the  five  children  of  their  Aunt  Eliza  —  who  died  about 
1823,  aged  thirty-one  —  and  Mr.  Henry  Herring,  a 
lumber  dealer  of  Baltimore.  “  His  home,  in  1833,  was 
on  Asquith  Street,  near  Pitt,  and  his  lumber  yard,  City 
Block,”  writes  Mr.  John  Parker,  Librarian  of  Peabody 
Institute  Library,  Baltimore.  Mrs.  George  K.  McGaw 
— whose  father’s  second  wife  was  Mary  Estelle,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Herring  —  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Louis  Grif¬ 
fin,  both  affirm  other  records  that  Edgar  was  always  a 
welcome  visitor  at  the  Herring  home.  And  besides 
these  comely  cousins,  there  were  other  damsels  young 
and  fair  who  claimed  at  least  passing  attention  from 
these  two  attractive  brothers,  Henry  and  Edgar  Poe. 
From  the  New  York  Herald  of  June  14,  1903,  is  the 
noting  of  a  slender  romance  of  a  pretty  little  Miss 
Kate  Bleakley,  to  whom  Edgar  wrote  verses  and  let¬ 
ters  in  1831,  when  her  father,  Matthew  Bleakley,  was 
proprietor  of  the  Armistead  Plotel,  on  “  short  Swan 
Street  ”  between  Market  Space  and  Jones  Falls.  From 
her  —  as  Mrs.  Henderson  of  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
when  eighty-seven  years  old  —  it  comes  that  Edgar, 
in  the  bravery  of  his  cadet  uniform,  and  his  brother 
Henry,  “  a  frail  young  man  then  employed  in  the  city,” 
called  upon  her  when  a  girl  of  fifteen.  Concerning  the 
poet  and  herself  she  firmly  stated :  “  Oh,  no,  not  a 
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sweetheart,  only  a  friend,”  and  described  him  as  “a 
very  pretty  man  ”  with  dark  eyes,  dark  curly  hair  and 
some  years  older  than  herself.  She  added,  “We 
always  called  him  Mr.  Allan  Poe.”  At  seventeen  Miss 
Bleakley  married  W.  B.  Paine ;  as  his  widow  with  two 
children  she  married  Mr.  Henderson.  Her  letters  and 
verses  from  Poe  were  treasured  by  her  bright  young 
daughter,  Annie  Paine,  who,  for  safe  keeping,  took 
them  on  her  visit  to  New  Orleans,  where,  when  she 
died  of  yellow  fever,  they  were  burnt. 

It  appears  that  Edgar,  free,  but  fresh  from  West 
Point,  could  not  at  once  sever  its  thrills  and  drills  from 
himself;  Avhich  record  is  in  the  “Introduction”  by 
Joseph  Leon  Gobeille  to  Perdue's  “  Poe.”  Gobeille 
wrote  :  “  Not  every  one  knows  Poe  was  a  cadet  at  West 
Point,  cashiered  before  the  close  of  his  first  year; 
fewer  are  aware  that  with  his  wonderful  power  of  as¬ 
similation  and  appropriation  he  had  become  a  thorough 
soldier.  His  sword  manual  was  well-nigh  perfect, 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  gather  the  gamins  of  Balti¬ 
more  into  companies  when,  it  is  said,  he  brought  them 
up  into  ‘units  of  four,’  long  before  that  method  was 
common  in  tactics.”  Yet  Edgar’s  unusual  maturity 
and  adverse  experience  now  placed  him  not  past  that 
age  when  youthful  fancies  “lightly  turn  to  thoughts 
of  love”  ;  and  for  the  time  being  —  perhaps  to  stifle 
remembrance  —  all  that  was  fair  in  maiden  form,  in¬ 
cluding  his  little  cousin  Virginia,  claimed  his  fervid  but 
flitting  attentions  ;  not  without,  however,  some  encour¬ 
agement,  as  in  all  like  events  of  his  life,  from  such 
dear  charmers  of  men.  During  his  1829  Baltimore 
stay,  Edgar  came  into  kinship  touch  with  his  Cousin 
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Elizabeth  Herring  —  then  fourteen  —  and  in  the  way 
of  his  boyhood’s  usual  fondness  for  girls;  but  his 
affection  for  her  at  sixteen  — in  1831  —  grew  stronger 
and  made  him  a  frequent  caller  at  her  home  until  ^1834, 

“  during  the  morning  or  afternoon  when  he  could  see 
her  alone,”  writes  Professor  Woodberry,  who  added 
that  Poe’s  attentions  to  his  daughter  were  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  Mr.  Herring,  because  Edgar  was  a  cousin, 

“  poor  and  inclined  to  drink.”  Mr.  Whitty  states :  “  It 
is  shown  that  Poe  was  temperate  and  not  addicted  to 
drink  at  this  period.”  Mr.  Whitty  adds  :  “  There  met 
an  assembly  of  young  girls  at  the  Herrings  .  Poe  wrote 
in  some  of  their  albums  and  among  them,  in  that  of  the 
most  intimate  of  all  Elizabeth  Herring’s  associates  — 
a  niece  of  Dr.  James  H.  Miller,  October,  1833,  Pat. 
Visiter  Prize  story  judge  of  ‘  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle.’ 
When  Miss  Herring  first  married  —  at  eighteen  — 
these  two  girl  friends  exchanged  albums.  In  both 
were  Poe  verses.  Miss  Herring’s  album  is  still  in 
existence  and  its  Poe  poems  noted,  but  her  friend’s 
album,  containing  Poe’s  verses  and  other  Poe  items, 
went  astray,”  after  it  was  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Smith 

—  Poe’s  “  Cousin  Elizabeth.” 

Mrs.  McGaw  states  that  Mr.  Herring  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  man  of  business  but  of  free  hospitality;  and 
although  his  family  was  large  his  home  was  always 
open,  and  with  special  care  for  Poe  whenever  he  was 
in  Baltimore.  However,  Edgar  called  Elizabeth  “  fair 
Cousin,”  made  himself  generally  fascinating,  read  to 
her  and  wrote  verses  in  her  album,  some  lines  of 
which  are : 
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To  Elizabeth 

YV  ould  st  thou  be  loved  ?  then  let  thy  heart 
From  its  present  pathway  part  not  — 

Be  everything  which  now  thou  art 
And  nothing  which  thou  art  not : 

So  with  the  world  thy  gentle  ways, 

And  unassuming  beauty 
Shall  be  a  constant  theme  of  praise, 

And  love  —  a  duty. 

E.  A.  Poe. 

But  true  to  his  muse  always,  these  lines  were  later 
revised  as  pleasing  tributes  to  various  shrines  of  win¬ 
some  loveliness  that  caught  his  passing  fancies  along 
life’s  great  highway.  Yet  two  records2  claim  these 
transfers  were  made  with  no  damage  to  Miss  Herring’s 
heart;  for  Edgar’s  “fair  Cousin”  Elizabeth,  in  late 
1834,  married  Mr.  Andrew  Tutt,  of  Virginia  and  some 
means.  Mrs.  McGaw  writes  that  Miss  Herring  was 
said  to  be  very  beautiful  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tutt  were 
voted  the  handsomest  couple  in  Baltimore ;  they  made 
their  home  in  the  little  town  of  Woodville,  Virginia. 
Mr.  Tutt  lived  less  than  a  year  after  his  marriage, 
dying  of  tuberculosis,  and  abroad  it  was  thought. 
Mrs.  Tutt  not  long  afterwards  married  Edmund  Mor¬ 
ton  Smith,  master  of  a  Boys’  School  in  Baltimore. 
To  her  half-sister,  Mary  Estelle  Herring,  Poe  later 
gave  a  copy  of  his  1831  edition  of  “Poems,”  also 
a  larger  book  bound  in  leather  with  gold  tracings  con¬ 
taining  his  “William  Wilson.”  On  its  fly-leaf  in  a 
beautiful  clear  hand  he  wrote:  “To  Mary  Estelle 
Herring  from  her  affectionate  cousin  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.”  Both  gifts  are  treasured  by  her  daughter  Miss 
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Ella  L.  Warden  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Whitty  notes  the 
“William  Wilson’’  book  as  “evidently  The  Gift  is¬ 
sued  in  1840.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Her 
ring  family  reported  Edgar  as  invariably  kind  and 
courteous,  susceptible  to  the  charm  of  women  but  never 
breathed  by  word,  oral  or  pen,  aught  against  ideal 
womanhood.” 

From  Mrs.  McGaw  it  comes  that  Poe  would  spend 
his  day  with  the  family,  entertaining  them  and  himself 
by  writing  on  long,  narrow  slips  of  paper,  which  he 
would  roll  up  tightly  and  throw  to  the  children,  when 
would  follow  a  scramble  for  them,  but,  is  added, 

“  most  unfortunately  these  rolls  were  consigned  to  the 
waste  basket  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry;  confiim- 
ing  that  ‘a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own 
country,’  or  family.”  As  Mrs.  Edmund  Smith 
Elizabeth  Herring  —  noted,  her  cousin  Edgar  was 
calling  on  her  “after  his  return  from  West  Point  'til 
her  marriage  ”  in  1834;  she  added  of  Poe,  he  came  at 
short  intervals  on  flying  visits  from  Philadelphia.” 

There  is  a  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Jan.  19, 
1909,  record  that  Poe  told  Editor  John  R.  Thompson, 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  that  while  living 
in  Philadelphia,  during  the  epidemic  of  cholera,  he 
became  deeply  impressed  at  sights  of  the  dead  and  the 
dying ;  and  one  evening,  upon  going  home  in  the  stage, 
he  dropped  into  a  troubled  sleep,  dreaming  that  a  great 
black  bird  flew  into  his  room  and  sat  above  his  door, 
filling  him  with  unspeakable  horror  by  saying:  “I 
am  the  spirit  of  the  Cholera,  and  you  are  the  cause  of 
me!”  Because  Joseph  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger  staff,  affirms  this  cholera  epidemic  of  that 
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city  occurred  in  1832,  Poe  must  have  been  there  some 
time  in  that  year.  Mr.  Whitty’s  Poe  “  Memoir,”  page 
xxxvi,  notes  Poe  wrote  for  the  New  York  papers  in 
touch  with  Major  M.  M.  Noah,  Editor  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Star;  also  forPoulson’s  American  Daily  Advertiser 
and  Sunday  Mercury,  of  Philadelphia,  about  this  time. 
These  statements  are  affirmed  by  Professor  Killis 
Campbell,  who  found  in  the  Jan.  14,  1832,  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Courier  Poe’s  “  Metzengerstein — 'the  Hun¬ 
garian  myth”;  in  the  March  3,  1832,  date  his  “Due 
de  1’ Omelette,”  a  weird  fantasy  which  shows  Satan  — 
as  a  gambler — can  lose;  the  June  9th  issue  gave  “A 
Tale  of  Jerusalem  ”  ;  the  Nov.  10th,  “  Loss  of  Breath  ” 
entitled, — -“A  Decided  Loss,”  which  depicts  the 
double  horror  of  hanging  and  burial  alive,  also  said 
to  be  aimed  at  German  metaphysics ;  the  Dec.  1 , 
1832,  issue  gave  “Bon-Bon,”  entitled  “The  Bar¬ 
gain  Lost,”  wherein  the  Devil  poses  as  a  gourmand 
of  human  souls.  The  New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  23, 
1919,  notes  of  “Bon-Bon”  and  other  Poe  tales,  as 
a  “Story  by  Poe  done  Word  for  Word  into  a  Play.” 
Short  stories  by  Poe,  with  only  slight  changes,  have 
been  adapted  to  play  form  by  William  Barstow 
and  presented  at  Princess  Theatre.  In  “  Bon-Bon  ” 
the  spoken  lines  of  conversation  are  as  written  by  Poe. 
Description  of  characters  and  setting  are  as  he  pic¬ 
tured  them.  “Lenore,”  “Tell-Tale  Heart,”  “Gold- 
Bug  ”  and  “  Lionizing  ”  are  to  be  presented  later.  These 
plays  are  said  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  Poe  was 
possessed  of  a  very  distinct  and  well-developed  sense 
of  humor,  not  always  fathomed  by  Dr.  Griswold  and 
some  others.  Sunday  Evening,  Feb.  29,  1920,  oc- 
31—1 
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curred  the  “Lenore”  performance  —  for  the  benefit 
of  “  Poe  Memorial”  —  at  Little  Theatre,  New  York. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  writes,  that  the  “A  .  .  .,” 
of  later  “  Bon-Bon  ”  issues,  who  sells  his  soul  is,  in 
this  early  Courier  print,  named  in  full  as  M.  “  Arouet.” 
He  is  referred  to  by  Poe  thus:  “  (Here  His  Majesty 
repeated  a  name  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified 
in  indicating  more  unequivocally.)”  It  is  interest¬ 
ing-  to  recall  that  Francois  Marie  Arouet,  1694— 1778, 
did  not  take  the  name  of  Voltaire  until  I7I8,  and 
in  his  birth  name  connection,  to  recall  also  that 
Poe  read  French  well  from  his  Manor  House  School 
days,  at  Stoke  Newington;  and  his  French  record 
was  a  high  one  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where 
with  special  pleasure  he  read  “  Histoire  Particuliere” 
by  Voltaire.  Many  references  affirm  that  Poe  was 
very  familiar  with  Voltaire's  classics.  Therefore  this 
1832  anonymous  “Bon-Bon”  naming  of  “Arouet” 
seems  clearly  a  Poe  hoax  on  Voltaire  and  his  classics. 
And  Poe’s  maturer  “impersonal,”  revision  tactics 
briefed  the  name  “Arouet”  to  merely  “A  .  .  .” 

Professor  Campbell  states  these  Poe  prints  appeared 
“anonymously”  and,  in  later  revised  forms,  had 
other  printings.  But  their  Philadelphia  appearance 
from  January  to  December,  1832,  would  affirm  other 
records  as  to  Poe  being  in  that  city  some  parts  of 
that  year.  Professor  Campbell  adds,  that  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Courier,  rival  and  imitator  of  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  began  early  in  1831,  and  July  the  31st  issue 
offered  a  “prize  of  $ioo  for  a  short-storv  contest,”  for 
which  Poe  probably  sent  his  tales  the  date  required, 
Dec.  3d.  But  the  Courier  of  Dec.  31st  noted  this 
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prize  was  won  by  Miss  Delia  S.  Bacon  of  New  York 
and  Shakespeare  associations,  for  her  love  story 
“  Love’s  Martyr.”  Mr.  Mabbott  gives  the  names  of  the 
judges  of  the  prize  contest  as  David  Paul  Brown,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Meredith,  John  Musgrave,  Richard  Penn 
Smith,  Morton  McMichael  and  Charles  W.  Alexander. 
It  is  added  that  Alexander  —  publisher  of  Burtons 
Magazin  Mater  on  —  and  McMichael  were  “later”  bet¬ 
ter  known  to  Poe.  “Love’s  Martyr”  appeared  in  the 
Jan.  7,  1832,  date  of  the  Saturday  Courier.  The  next 
week’s  issue  gave  Poe’s  “  Metzengerstein,”  possibly 
sent  for  the  prize  contest.  In  any  event  this  print  of 
it  definitely  dated  Poe  as  writing  prose  tales  in  1831 
and  his  probable  presence  in  Philadelphia  some  parts 
of  that  year.  Returning  to  this  year’s  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  failing  health  of  wayward,  captivating 
Henry  Poe  —  “of  singular  personal  beauty,”  some 
records  of  him  read,  “and  of  genius”  too;  for  he  left 
unpublished  effusions  which  seemed  to  show  a  promise 
at  least  for  English  expression,  some  say,  equal  to  his 
brother’s,  but  whose  concentration  of  purpose  and 
persistent  industry  were  not  dominating  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  elder  brother.  With  Henry’s  waning  days 
went  his  clerkship,  and  no  doubt  Edgar  shared  with 
Mrs.  Clemm  the  cares  and  expense  of  his  brother’s  ill¬ 
ness  until  his  release  Aug.  1,  1831.  From  Mr.  John 
Parker,  Baltimore,  comes:  “In  the  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can,  Tuesday,  Aug.  2,  1831,  appeared  :  ‘  Died  last  even¬ 
ing,  W.  H.  Poe,  aged  24  years.  His  friends  and 
acquaintances  are  invited  to  attend  his  funeral  this 
morning  at  9,  from  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Clemm,  in 
Wilkes  Street.’  ”  Mr.  William  J.  McClellan  notes, 
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from  copy  at  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  of 
Records  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  page  273, 
—  “List  of  Burials  by  Dr.  William  Nevins,  1831: 
3  Aug.  —  W.  H.  Poe.”  Interment  therefore  was  of 
this  date. 

In  some  way  rumor  fastened  Henry  Poe’s  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  adventure  on  Edgar,  who  was  said  to  be  too  sen¬ 
sitive  of  his  dead  brother’s  name  to  correct  the  mistake, 
by  reason  of  which  “this  story  stuck  to  himself.” 

From  various  sources  come  of  Poe  and  his  “  Balti¬ 
more  Mary  ”  that  their  one-year  romance  3  —  from 
summer  to  summer  of  1831  to  1832  —  began  through 
a  back  attic  window’s  flirtation  wherein  figured  hand¬ 
kerchief  signals  and  air-line  kisses  between  the  top 
stories  of  Mrs.  Clemm’s  home,  Mechanics  Row,  Wilkes 
Street,  and  the  home  garret-lights  of  her  father, 
Mr.  Devereaux,  around  the  corner  at  No.  38  Exeter 
Street,  Baltimore.  Mary  was  fair  at  seventeen,  with 
Titian-toned  hair,  and  eyes  both  soft  and  brown. 
She  otherwise  must  have  been  of  sweet  and  irresistible 
force  to  the  high-spirited  but  nerve-strained  young 
poet,  in  constant  touch  with  the  double  invalidism  of 
his  grandmother  and  brother;  also  with  added  gloom 
and  shadows  of  the  latter’s  recent  death  full  upon 
him.  But  to  Mary,  her  attic  swain  appeared  his  actual 
“five  feet  eight  in  stature,”  of  fine  slender  figure, 
erect  carriage,  with  a  quick,  soldier’s-drill  step.  His 
dark  hair,  “  fine  as  silk,”  was  “  worn  long,  brushed 
back  over  his  ears ;  his  eyes  were  large,  grey,  full  and 
piercing;  his  nose  long  and  straight;  his  mouth  finely 
cut  with  beautiful  but  sad  expression,  and  his  com¬ 
plexion  was  clear  olive.  His  voice  was  pleasant,  mu- 
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sical;  but  “it  was  his  manner  that  most  charmed.”  It 
appears  he  always  wore  a  black  frock  coat,  buttoned 
up,  with  a  cadet  collar,  his  shirt  collar  turned  over, 
with  a  black,  loose  knotted  cravat.  This  seems  a 
graphic  description  of  Poe  at  twenty-two,  and  as  he 
appears  in  the  miniature  painted  by  Henry  Inman  in 
the  early  spring  of  1831.  But,  in  mentioned  ways,  he 
had  claimed  so  much  of  Mary’s  consideration  that  her 
mother  asked,  “  What  takes  you  so  much  upstairs, 
Mary?”  Their  home  joined  that  of  their  landlord, 
Mr.  Newman,  who  also  had  a  daughter  Mary,  and  the 
stoop  of  each  house  had  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer 
balustrade.  One  summer  afternoon  found  the  two 
Marys,  each  sitting  on  her  own  stoop  and  chatting  as 
girls  will,  when  young  Poe,  passing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  on  his  way  home,  bowed  to  them. 
Miss  Newman  asked  Mary  if  she  knew  him.  The 
answer  was,  “No.”  Then  Miss  Newman  said  he 
was  Edgar  Poe  who  had  just  come  from  West  Point; 
also,  that  he  wrote  poetry,  and  added :  “  There  comes 
Mr.  Poe  across  the  street.  Oh,  isn’t  he  handsome?” 
As  “Mr.  Poe”  came  up  the  Newman  steps  Mary  was 
coy,  on  the  stoop,  and  turned  her  back.  He  greeted 
Miss  Newman,  who  introduced  him  to  Mary,  then  an¬ 
swered  a  call  made  for  her  in  her  home.  Thus  it  was 
that  Poe  met  his  “  Baltimore  Mary  ”  face  to  face.  He 
told  her  she  had  the  most  beautiful  hair  he  ever  saw  — 
it  was  auburn,  worn  in  frizzed  puffs  each  side  of  her 
face  —  “the  hair  that  artists  raved  over.”  After  this 
meeting  there  were  many,  and  sendings  too,  of  little 
Virginia,  not  only  with  verses  and  notes  but  once  for  a 
lock  of  those  shining  tresses.  Poe  told  their  owner  that 
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his  favorite  name  was  “  Mary,”  and  “  often  quoted 
Burns,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  admiration,”  to  prove 
it.  From  that  time  Poe  went  to  see  his  “  Mary  ”  “every 
evening,”  she  said.  Time  probably  dimmed  from 
Mary’s  memory  Poe’s  1832  Philadelphia  flights  of 
other  records  —  “  for  a  year”;  and,  until  the  night  of 
their  final  quarrel,  “he  never  drank  a  drop  so  far  as 
she  knew.  Mary  noted  that  Poe  believed  he  was  born 
to  suffer  and  this  “embittered  his  whole  life.”  His 
relations  with  Mr.  Allan,  whom  Poe  called  “  father,” 
were  not  pleasant.  Yet  in  speaking  to  Mary  of  his 
first  love,  Poe  gave  her  the  impression  that  its  earliest 
romance  was  approved,  if  not  planned  by  Mr.  Allan, 
who  later — -probably  after  the  disturbing  episode 
between  them,  when  Poe  was  fifteen  —  arrayed  him¬ 
self  with  Elmira’s  father  against  it.  Mary  wrote  :  “  Poe 
once  gave  me  a  letter  to  read  from  Mr.  Allan  in  which 
the  latter  said,  referring  to  me,  that  if  he  [Poe]  mar¬ 
ried  any  such  person  lie  would  cut  him  off  without 
a  shilling.”  This  letter  indicates  that  Poe  was  in 
Mr.  Allan’s  mind  when  making  his  will  in  1832. 
Dim  records  indicate  Mary  was  a  Catholic.  Poe’s 
“  Catholic  Hymn  ”  in  “  Morelia,”  written  about  this 
time,  would  suggest  his  attending  that  church  with 
her.  Mary  said  they  never  talked  of  his  poetry  then 
or  in  later  years,  as  he  would  have  thought  it  con¬ 
ceited.  She  said  that  Poe  always  liked  her  father  and 
talked  with  him  a  good  deal.  Mary  told  of  a  rainy 
day  with  flooded  streets  that  found  a  young  lady 
stranded  on  a  corner  crossing,  and  her  surprise  when 
“  Eddie  came  up  behind  her,  picked  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  carried  her  across  the  street.”  Then  with  wet 
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feet  he  went  to  tell  Mary  all  about  it.  She  knew  the 
rescued  maiden  as  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man  living 
on  the  Point;  and  when  the  fair  one  asked  Poe  to 
whom  was  she  indebted,  he  gave  her  his  card,  and 
“ with  her,”  Mary  noted,  “it  was  love  at  first  sight.” 
Because  he  thought  her  “a  beautiful  girl,”  and  it  his 
duty  to  go  and  see  her,  caused  Mary  to  do  some  side 
flirting  with  her  friend  Mr.  Morris;  sing  for  him 
Eddie's  favorite  song,  “Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,”  etc., 
which  he  promptly  snatched  from  the  piano  and  threw 
on  the  floor;  but  the  syren  sang  on,  said  she  knew 
it  by  heart,  which  acts  naturally  resulted  in  the  usual 
lovers’  quarrel  after  Mr.  Morris  left.  One  summer 
moonlight  night  when  Eddie  and  Mary  were  walking 
over  the  bridge  near  her  home,  and  at  the  far  end  was 
a  minister’s  house,  he  took  her  arm  and  urgingly  said : 
“  Come,  Mary,  let  us  go  and  get  married ;  we  might  as 
well  get  married  now  as  any  time.”  She  was  fright¬ 
ened,  returned  home  and  he  followed.  Mary  said : 
“  We  had  no  definite  engagement  but  we  understood 
each  other,”  and  added :  “  He  was  not  then  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  marry.”  On  this  score  Mary’s  brother 
was  emphatic.  But  the  parting  of  their  ways  came  for 
the  young  lovers  one  night  when  belated  Eddie  came 
to  tell  Mary  he  had  met  some  cadet  friends  who  took 
him  to  Barnum’s  City  Hotel,  where  they  had  a  cham¬ 
pagne  supper  and  he  had  come  as  soon  as  he  could  to 
explain.  Barnum’s  was  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in 
Baltimore,  built  in  1827  on  Calvert  Street,  near 
Market.  The  post  office  was  on  the  ground  floor  and 
Philadelphia  stages  started  from  this  locality;  both 
facts  explain  Poe’s  “accidentally  meeting”  his  cadet 
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friends  there.  But  at  Barnum’s  they  gave  Poe  the 
drop  too  much  —  “a  glass  made  him  tipsy  and  he  had 
more,  that  night”  —  which  made  a  lover’s  quarrel 
that  was  final,  with  “returned  and  unopened  letters.” 
Perhaps  the  Baltimore  Evening  Times  opposite,  and 


Barnum’s  City  Hotel,  Baltimore,  1831 
From  “Pictures  of  Baltimore,”  1831 
Sent  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  McClellan 


other  press  offices  near  by  Barnum’s  Hotel,  moved  Poe 
to  meet  “  returned  and  unopened  letters  ”  by  print 
of  “six  or  eight  verses  on  inconstancy,  ‘To  Mary 

D - ,’  ”  whom,  she  said,  her  “  friends  recognized 

in  them.”  Several  able  experts  have  made  exhaustive 
research  of  Baltimore  papers  covering  this  period  of 
1832.  The  only,  even  Poesquc,  verses  found  —  by 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Fitzpatrick  —  answering  in  any  way 
Mary’s  picturesque,  long-distance  memory  description 
are  six,  under  “Miscellaneous,”  in  Saturday,  June 
16,  1832,  date  of  the  Baltimore  Times.  They  con¬ 
cerned  others  as  well  as  herself,  which  Poe  probably 
told  her;  they  were  unsigned  and  entitled, — 
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Woman's  Heart 

First  take  a  feather  and  lay  it  upon 
The  stream  that  is  rippling  by  — 

With  the  current,  behold  in  a  moment  ’t  is  gone 
Unimpressive  and  light  as  a  sigh. 

Then  take  thee  a  dear  and  precious  stone, 

And  on  the  same  stream  place  it  — 

Oh  !  mark  on  the  water  on  which  it  is  thrown, 

In  its  bosom  will  quickly  encase  it. 

Or  take  a  crystal,  a  stainless  glass, 

With  a  crayon  upon  it,  trace 

A  sentence  or  line,  and  watch  how  ’t  will  pass  - — 

A  breath  will  its  beauty  efface. 

Then  take  a  diamond,  pure  and  bright, 

And  write  some  modest  token. 

’Mid  cold  or  heat  —  in  shade  or  light 
’T  will  last  till  the  crystal  is  broken. 

And  thus  with  the  tablet  of  woman’s  pure  heart, 
Where  the  vain  and  the  idle  may  try 

To  leave  their  impression — 'then  quickly  depart 
Like  the  feather,  the  scroll  and  the  sigh  — 

But  once  be  engraven  on  this  tablet  a  name 
And  an  image  of  genius  and  worth, 

Through  the  changes  of  life  it  will  still  be  the  same, 
Till  the  heart  is  removed  from  the  earth. 

Had  Mary  read  Poe’s  “Romance,”  “Bridal  Ballad” 
or  “  To  One  in  Paradise,”  she  might  not  have  been 
so  certain  that  she  only  was  concerned  in  these  “  six 
verses”  on  “Woman’s  Heart,”  of  which  he  may 

have  sent  a  MS.  copy  entitled  “To  Mary  D - ,” 

to  her.  Poe’s  Pegasus  was  ever  and  essentially  a 
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roving  creature,  both  in  poetry  and  prose  fields  of 
personalities.  But  one  of  Poe’s  letters,  sent  by  Vir¬ 
ginia,  formally  addressed  to  “  Miss  Devereaux,’  and 
upbraiding'  her  in  no  uncertain  terms,  she  not  only 
opened  but  showed  it  to  several  of  her  family,  includ¬ 
ing  her  Uncle  James,  who,  indignant  and  without  her 
knowledge,  wrote  young  Poe  a  very  cutting  letter 
that  he  considered  insulting.  Poe  promptly  bought  a 
small  cowhide  and  forthwith  chastised  the  writer  in 
his  store  domain;  but  aided  by  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
his  tormentor  left  the  scene  with  his  coat  riven  from 
collar  to  waist,  and  thus  with  his  gamin  friends  cn 
train  the  young  man  presented  himself  at  Miss  Mary’s 
home,  related  proceedings  to  her  father,  and  on  her 
appearance  “lie  took  the  cowhide  from  his  sleeve”  — 
it  could  not  have  been  a  big  one  —  and  casting  it  at  her 
feet  he  said:  “There,  I  make  you  a  present  of  that.” 
Pie  asked  to,  and  did  “  see  her  alone,”  blamed  her  for 
showing  the  letter  that  caused  the  trouble,  and  she  told 
him  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him  again.  “  At  the  same 
time  it  was  breaking  my  heart,”  she  said,  and  added : 
“  My  uncle  had  no  business  to  take  it  up.  I  could  have 
done  so  myself.”  Later  on  Mary  said,  she  was  ill  for 
some  time  after. 

Miss  Devereaux  voted  little  Virginia  “  a  delicate 
school-girl  of  lovely  disposition,  violet  eyes,  and  dark 
brown  hair ;  her  sole  beauty  resting  in  the  expression 
of  her  face.”  And,  was  added:  “  Mrs.  Clemm  was 
very  poor  yet  kept  everything  as  neat  as  wax.”  How¬ 
ever,  neither  Poe  nor  his  Mary  was  enough  broken¬ 
hearted  never  to  marry  another  —  as  she  did  later, 
settled  in  New  York  City,  and  on  a  visit  to  Philadel- 
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phia  met  Poe,  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Clemm  on  the  street, 
stopped  and  talked  with  them,  and  by  their  wish  went 
with  a  cousin  and  spent  an  evening  in  their  Spring 
Garden,  North  7th  Street,  home.  There  Poe’s  Mary 
sang,  at  his  request,  his  favored  song,  “Come,  rest 
in  this  bosom,”  —  for  which  he  thanked  her,  then 
escorted  herself  and  cousin  home. 

Perhaps  Poe  wrote  to  no  one  throughout  his  later 
troubled  years  more  intimately  than  he  did  to  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Thomas,4  “nephew  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  founder 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  AVorcester, 
Mass.,  and  author  of,  ‘  The  History  of  Printing.’”  His 
brother,  E.  C.  Thomas,  learned  printing,  then  went  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  the  book  business  ; 
there  he  married  a  Baltimore  lady.  They  went  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  their  son,  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam,  was  born,  Oct.  25,  1808,  after  which  the  family 
returned  to  Charleston.  An  accident  when  four  years 
old,  and  a  later  fall,  lamed  young  Thomas  for  life. 
Study  and  debating  made  him  an  elocutionist.  He  read, 
scribbled  and  studied  law;  practiced  with  his  father 
but  differed  in  politics  to  a  degree  that  parted  them. 
During  an  illness,  and  urged  by  his  sister  Frances,  he 
wrote  “Clinton  Bradshaw”;  later  he  went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia;  there  met  kindness  from  Mr.  Carey  of  Carey 
&  Lea;  then  lectured  at  various  places  with  small 
returns.  In  stature,  Thomas  was  five  feet,  nine  inches, 
compactly  built,  somewhat  stout;  dark  complexion, 
and  his  hair  worn  long  and  wavy  over  a  high  fore¬ 
head;  eyebrows  square  and  full,  beneath  which  were 
a  pair  of  keen,  deep-set,  black,  humorous  eyes;  his 
nose  was  straight,  lips  faultlessly  chiselled  and  equally 
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expressive  of  levity  or  sarcasm.  This  handsome,  dark 
man  had  marked  intellect,  courteous  manners,  more 
from  the  heart  than  mere  forms.  He  walked  with  a 
stout  cane,  one  hand  behind  his  back,  and  his  eyes 
bent,  in  thought  for  his  lameness,  on  the  pavement. 
Thomas  knew  Henry  Poe,  his  gaieties ;  was  his  rival 
in  the  mutual-losing  love  affair  that  sent  Henry  to  sea 
from  Baltimore.  Just  when  Edgar  and  Thomas  came 
into  personal  touch  is  not  definitely  known.  Dating 
from  a  March,  1836,  Richmond  letter,  he  continued  Poe’s 
friend  for  life.  Thomas,  as  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
associate  of  Judge  Robert  W.  Hughes,  gave  him  much 
of  rare  interest  concerning  the  poet;  and  through 
Judge  Hughes  came  the  “  Sketch  of  Poe  ”  by  Thomas 
to  James  H.  Whitty,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Va.  From 
Mr.  Whitty’s  “  Poe  Memoirs  ”  it  comes  that  Thomas 
moved  from  Baltimore  City  to  the  country  in  1829, 
and  thus  lost  sight  of  Henry  Poe.  In  1831  Thomas 
went  to  Cincinnati  and  for  some  years  traversed  the 
West  along  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  On  a 
later,  fine  steamer  pleasure-trip  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  Orleans,  Thomas  met  James  Tuhey,  a  native  Irish¬ 
man  and  member  of  the  steamer’s  crew.  He  possessed 
unusual  musical  ability,  with  special  proficiency  as 
flutist  and  in  telling  stories,  —  fascinations  which  be¬ 
guiled  Thomas  for  hours  in  a  quiet  corner  as  listener 
to  this  sailor’s  lore.  But  he,  in  turn,  observed  Thomas’ 
MS.  work  for  the  Cincinnati  press,  and  inquired  if 
his  companion  was  writing  poetry.  Being  answered 
“No,”  Tuhey  said  so  much  MS.  reminded  him  of  a 
Baltimore  acquaintance  named  Poe  —  not  Henry,  but 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  whom  Tuhey  met  when  recently  living 
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at  Fells  Point,  in  that  city.  There  he  also  knew  a 
family  named  Cairnes,  some  connections  of  Poe,  and  at 
their  house  he  often  saw  Poe.  From  copyright  cour¬ 
tesy  of  “Artist,”  William  J.  High’s  “New  Poeana  ” 
(traditions  in  the  family  of  his  grandfather  Joesph  B. 
Jenkins)  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  26,  1921,  it  comes 
that  Poe,  when  in  Baltimore,  lived  with  his  cousin  Mrs. 
Beacham,  in  a  house  then  No.  9  (now  No.  28)  Caro¬ 
line  Street,  corner  of  Bounty  Lane.  Some  of  their 
family,  named  Cairnes,  were  staying  with  her.  Mrs. 
Beacham  (a  widow)  later  owned  and  occupied  No.  15 
(now  No.  34)  Caroline  Street.  Mr.  High  states: 
“  She,  like  ourselves,  was  a  close  friend  of  the  poet 
and  his  family.”  In  1840  Poe  gave  his  picture  to  the 
Jenkins  family  in  remembrance  of  their  many  kindly 
favors  bestowed  on  him.  Mr.  High  adds :  “  This 
quiet  old  neighborhood  was  occupied  in  Poe’s  day  by 
a  very  substantial  business  and  professional  class, 
among  whom  was  the  portrait  painter  James  H.  Harley, 
whose  portrait  of  Governor  Hicks  .  .  .  adorns  the 
State  House  at  Annapolis  .  .  .  the  old  City  Springs, 
Baltimore,  nearby,  another  exclusive  residential  sec¬ 
tion,  with  its  quant  old  square  in  Poe’s  time  [he]  was 
in  the  habit  ...  of  enjoying  its  quiet  sombreness,  its 
stately  trees  and  splashing  fountain  .  .  .  [He  went 
there]  to  muse  to  his  heart’s  content.” 

Of  Poe  Tuhey  spoke  as  staying  with  one  relative, 
then  another,  and  later  spending  all  his  time  with 
Mrs.  Clemm.  He  added,  that  “  Poe  wrote  for  the 
newspapers  but  earned  small  pay.”  Concerning  his 
parting  with  Miss  Devereaux,  Tuhey  continued:  “  Poe 
became  despondent  after  this,”  and  “went  with  Tuhey 
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in  a  sailing  vessel  to  tlie  coast  of  W  exford,  Ireland, 
and  back.  It  was  on  this  voyage  that  Tuliey  had 
seen  Poe's  manuscript,”  brought  to  mind  by  that  of 
Thomas.  Most  likely  Henry  Clemm  —  then  in  his 
fifteenth  year  —  went  to  sea  at  this  time.  He  was 
again  noted  as  “  at  sea’  by  his  cousin  Edgar  in  1835- 
Undoubtedly  such  a  voyage  did  Poe  much  good  be¬ 
tween  the  late  summer  and  mid-autumn  of  1832. 

About  this  time  Poe’s  early  Richmond  friend, 
Ebenezer  Burling,  then  living  in  a  small  frame  house 
on  9th  Street,  adjoining  Swan  1  avern,  was  being  at¬ 
tended  by  Dr.  George  Rawlins  for  cholera,  from  which 
he  soon  died  and  was  placed  to  the  light  of  the  path¬ 
way  leading  from  the  entrance  to  old  St.  John’s 
burial-ground. 

Of  Poe’s  depression  Tuliey  noted,  that  before  leav¬ 
ing  Baltimore,  in  1834,  he  often  met  Poe  at  a  house 
on  Caroline  Street,  near  Wilkes,  Fells  Point,  and 
there  he  would  sit  for  hours  listening  to  sailors’  stories 
of  the  sea;  the  only  interruption  being  now  and  then 
a  tune  from  Tuhey’s  musical  flute.  Poe  was  absorb¬ 
ing  sea  lore  for  his  tales. 

On  page  397,  Vol.  II,  of  Dr.  Woodberry’s  “  Life  of 
Poe,”  1909,  begins  the  print  of  his  never  completed 
tale  “The  Lighthouse.”  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty  has 
more  of  this  Poe  hand  script,  of  which  its  writer  seems 
to  have  therein  rather  clearly  stated  why  these  frag¬ 
ments  never  became  more  than  fragments.  In  1820 
the  construction  of  the  lighthouses  on  Bodkin  and 
North  Points,  of  Baltimore  harbor,  was  begun;  and 
in  1829  both  were,  if  not  finished,  advanced  enough 
to  claim  special  attention  from  all  visitors  —  including 
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Poe  —  then  in  that  city.  His  “lofty  ‘Light-house’” 
appears  to  have  had  personal  exploration  by  himself  at 
an  early  date,  and  with  special  attention  to  interior 
details  of  which  “  the  door  was  but  20  feet  below  the 
sea,  at  high  tide — -the  distance  from  the  bottom  inside 


The  Lighthouse,  at  the  entrance  of  Baltimore  Harbor 
From  “The  Baltimore” 

Sent  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  McClellan 


shaft  to  the  summit  was  “  180  feet  ”  at  least.  Poe  stated  : 
“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  hollow  .  .  .  interior  should 
have  been  filled  with  solid  mansonry.  .  .  .  [This  fact 
with  other  reasons  seems  definitely  to  point  that  Poe’s 
description  applies  to  an  1829  date,  and  inspection  of 
one  of  these  two  shore  lighthouses.  What  follows,  in 
these  fragment  scripts,  certainly  indicates  a  rough  sea, 
far,  offshore  experience  of  his  own,  probably  written 
when  outward  bound  with  Tuhey  in  1831.  In  due  time 
Poe  realized  that  the  different  conditions  and  writing- 
dates  of  his  fine  literary  effects  would  make  impossible 
his  unusual  illogical  connections.]  I  have  heard  sea- 
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men  say,  that  occasionally,  with  a  wind  at  South-\\  est, 
the  sea  has  been  known  to  run  higher  here  than  any¬ 
where  with  a  single  exception  of  the  Western  opening 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  No  mere  sea,  though, 
could  accomplish  anything  with  this  iron-riveted  wall 
—  which  at  fifty  feet  from  high-water  mark  is  four 
feet  if  one  inch.  ...  I  he  basis  on  which  the  stiuc- 
ture  rests  [Here  rests  Poe’s  reason  for  “  fragments”] 
seems  to  me  to  be  chalk.  .  .  .  Jan.  4.  [1833?]  ’  d  he 
MS.  is  in  Poe’s  hand-scrip,  very  clearly  written,  with¬ 
out  an  alteration  or  erasure,  on  narrow  strips  of  blue 
paper. 

As  far  back  as  Aug.  19,  1829,  some  six  months 
after  his  first  wife’s  death,  it  appears  there  occurred 
the  first  break  in  Mr.  Allan’s  health.  A  letter  of  that 
date  from  Mrs.  Charles  Ellis  to  her  husband  told  him 
that  “  Mr.  Allan  goes  tomorrow  to  Virginia  Springs, 
he  has  been  sick,  complains  of  being  weak  and  nervous.” 
A  year  and  some  months  hence,  Oct.  5,  1830,  Mr. 
Allan  married  Miss  Louise  Gabriella  Patterson.  In 
simple  justice  to  his  manhood  it  is  noted  that  Mr. 
Allan  claimed  in  his  will  that  he  advised  his  future 
wife  of  existing  disturbances  owing  to  his  past  marital 
failures.  From  high  authority  Mr.  Whitty  learned, 
that  with  true  Scottish  caution  Mr.  Allan  —  prior  to 
his  second  marriage- — placed  all  letters  and  other 
belongings  of  his  late  wife  in  a  trunk  under  lock 
and  key  and  had  it  taken  to  his  warehouse  for  safe 
keeping.  A  March  26,  1831,  letter  of  Mrs.  Ellis  told 
her  husband  that  the  second  “  Mrs.  Allan  gave  her 
long  talked  of  party  last  evening,”  and  “  all  came 
home  much  delighted.”  But  the  end  of  that  year 
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found  Mr.  Allan’s  health  failing;  for,  from  Mr. 
Whitty’s  “Memoir”  of  Poe5  it  comes:  “The  Rich¬ 
mond  court  records  show  that  John  Allan  was  putting 
his  earthly  affairs  in  order,  and  making  his  will  April 
T/,  1832.  The  will  was  prepared  by  an  able  lawyer, 
but  Allan  was  so  fearful  that  the  clauses  troubling 
his  conscience  might  not  be  carried  out,  that  he  re¬ 
wrote  and  repeated  them  himself  in  his  will.  It  is 
said  about  this  time  he  occasionally  intimated  a  desire 
to  see  Poe,  before  he  died.” 

The  supposition  is  that  promises  made  to  his  first 
wife  concerning  Edgar  had  not  been  entirely  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  “annuity”  Poe  noted  in  his  letter  — 
Baltimore,  November  8,  1834  —  to  Jno.  P.  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  as  coming  from  Mr.  Allan  must  have  been  a  part 
of  this  promise.  While  his  relations  with  Poe  were  not 
friendly  they  were  still  unbroken.  Mr.  Whitty  was 
told  by  an  old  Baltimore  printer,  Askew  by  name,  that 
he  carried  letters  from  Poe  to  Richmond  prior  to 
1835  ;  that  he  was  in  communication  with  Miss  Val¬ 
entine;  had  messages  from  the  old  Allan  servants 
Dabney  Dandridge  and  Old  Jim,6  and  in  other  ways 
was  kept  informed  as  to  the  Allan  household.  Mr. 
Whitty  also  notes  that  the  rumor  of  Allan’s  ailing 
condition  had  reached  Poe  and  he  told  Judge  Hughes 
that  understanding  Mr.  Allan  wished  to  see  him  and 
having  in  view  a  reconciliation,  Poe  went  to  Rich¬ 
mond  about  June,  1832.  While  there  are  several 
widely  conflicting  stories  as  to  this  call  of  Poe  at  the 
Allan  home,  yet  in  the  light  that  he  had  no  feeling 
against  the  second  Mrs.  Allan  at  that  time,  the  most 
logical  account  of  all  seems  to  be  that  he  was  refused 
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admittance  to  see  Mr.  Allan.  Being  refused  such 
admission,  Poe  turned  and  left  forever  all  the  dear 
memories  of  his  few  months — from  June,  1825,  to 
February,  1826,  with  some  weeks  in  1827  —  there,  that 
were  cherished  by  the  first  sweet  mistress  of  that 
household,  who  was  ever  to  him  the  fondest  and  most 
devoted  of  mothers.  The  dreamer’s  shrine  she  had 
made  of  his  room  had  been  dismantled,  and  in  this  as 
in  all  else,  her  beatific  presence  there  was  for  him  and 
all  time  dethroned. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  or  said  as  to  refusing 
admission  to  Poe,  this  fact,  on  the  second  Mrs.  Allan  s 
part,  stands  consistently  strong  and  clear  as  indicating 
her  mind  concerning  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  while  she  is 
quoted  as  saying:  “All  I  have  heard  of  him  from 
those  who  have  lived  with  him  was  a  tissue  of  in¬ 
gratitude,  falsehood  and  deceit.”  As  Miss  Valentine 
and  Mr.  Allan  were  the  only  white  people  who  had 
“  lived  ”  with  Poe  it  is  safe  to  say  such  an  account  of 
Edgar  could  never  have  come  from  his  “Aunt  Nancy.’ 
In  any  case  that  very  unlikely  tale  of  Poe  forcing  him¬ 
self  into  the  sick-chamber  of  Mrs.  Allan  and  her  in¬ 
fant  son,  besides  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  Mrs. 
Allan’s  circulation,  seems  not  borne  out  by  dates,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  mention  bv  several  writers  on  Poe, 
Also  one  must  agree  with  the  highest  authorities  on  Poe, 
the  man,  that  “  such  a  proceeding  was  not  Poe’s  way.” 
But  stunned  by  the  closing  of  that  door  on  his  youth, 
Poe  realized  results  meant  to  him  “  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher.”  Several  records  agree  that  the  un¬ 
happy  young  man  turned  his  bewildered  steps  to  his 
own  and  his  foster-mother’s  friends  the  Mackenzies, 
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and  in  the  heat  of  “refused”  admission  related  it  as 
just  noted  ;  he  received  comfort  and  financial  assistance 
from  them,  and  more  from  his  “Aunt  Nancy”  when 
she  heard  he  was  at  Duncan  Lodge.  After  a  short 
stay  Edgar  left  for  Baltimore.  While  one  wonders 
how  Miss  Valentine  could  hold  her  stand  for  Poe  in 
the  Allan  home,  where  her  stay  might  have  continued 
by  reason  of  her  means  being  managed  by  Mr.  Allan, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  she  actually  saw  this 
beloved  child  of  her  sister's  heart  at  this  time.  It  is 
said  that  soon  after  leaving  the  stately  mansion 
whence  his  foster-mother  was  borne  forever,  her  boy 
sought  her  spiritual  presence  within  the  citadel  of 
silence  on  Shockoe  Hill,  and  over  her  narrow  home 
there,  bitter  tears  were  shed  with  longings  unutterable 
in,  “  Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  ”  and  the 
sound -of  that  voice  which  was  still.  But  certain  is  the 
record  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Alfriend,  Richmond,  one¬ 
time  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
concerning  the  first  Mrs.  Allan’s  relations  with  Poe 
as  being  “always  of  the  tenderest  affection.  Pie  was 
most  happy  in  his  life  with  her.  He  said  she  was  the 
best  of  women,  and  in  her  death  he  had  sustained  the 
greatest  loss  of  his  life;  she  had  given  him  a  mother’s 
love  and  he  gave  her  back  the  love  of  a  son.  In  speak¬ 
ing  to  my  father  of  her.  Poe  said :  ‘  In  Mrs.  Allan  s 
death  died  the  happiness  of  my  life.’  Poe  always 
visited  her  grave  when  in  Richmond,  and  was  often 
seen  to  weep  bitterly  when  standing  by  it.  Poe's 
nature  was  sensitive  —  he  would  weep  over  a  pathetic 
story.”  Of  an  earlier  visit  to  the  Allan’s  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  Pleasants  said  :  “  Some  one  read  Hood’s  ‘  Bridge 
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of  Sighs,’  [or  some  other  lines  of  like  pathos]  and 
Edgar,  then  a  well  grown  boy,  wept  bitterly  during 
the  reading.”  Mr.  Alfriend  added:  “Later  Poe  and 
nry  father  became  friends  and  he  noticed  this  quality 
in  him.”  But  Poe’s  battle  for  bread  was  on,  and 
as  Richmond  then  offered  no  field  for  this  fray, 
the  young  man,  undaunted,  returned  to  Baltimore; 
and  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time,  disheartened,  that 
he  met  with  his  West  Point  friends  who  claimed 
him  for  their  champagne  supper,  in  consequence  of 
which  occurred  the  parting  from  his  Mary,  and  the  dis¬ 
turbing  followings  of  that  event.  And  likely  this 
double  pressure  on  his  nerves  may  have  occasioned 
the  sailing  vessel  voyage  with  James  Tuhey  to  “the 
coast  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  and  back,”  as  noted  by  Mr. 
Whitty.  He  adds,  “  Poe  took  up  occasional  newspaper 
work,  writing  for  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
press.”  But,  says  Professor  Woodberry  of  Poe  then, 
“His  true  life  was  in  Aladdin’s  garret,”  and  added, 
“  All  that  really  matters  is,  that  there  he  discovered 
his  genius  for  the  prose  tale,  both  imaginative  and 
satirical.”  While  this  prose  must  have  had  earlier 
birth  date,  there  is  no  doubt  that  necessity  then  ener¬ 
gized  Poe’s  efforts  for  perfecting  “The  Tales  of  the 
Folio  Club”  to  their  1833  form,  sent  for  Prize  Con¬ 
test  to  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Morning  Visiter. 

From  overseas  it  comes  that  Poe’s  “  Stories  of 
mystery  and  imagination  created  a  world  record  for 
the  English  language.  He  constantly  and  inevitably 
produced  magic  where  his  greatest  contemporaries 
produced  only  beauty.  His  houses  were  haunted,  his 
woods,  enchanted.”  7 
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Lord  Alfred  Bruce  Douglas  s  notes  of  Poe  that  at 
all  times  “  in  his  writings  there  is  never  a  word  of 
grumbling  at  his  surroundings,  which  must  have  been 
often  so  ugly  and  drear.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  have 
a  case  of  absolute  self-absorption,  an  unrivaled  power 


Lambert  A.  Wilmer,  1805-1863 
From  “Our  Press  Gang”:  Lloyd,  Philadelphia,  i860 

of  living  in  a  vision,  ’  of  which  his  Mary  01 
“  Cousin  Elizabeth  ”  were  only  passing  mortal  parts, 
with  fair  little  Virginia,  of  so  much  later  consequence, 
flitting  here  and  there  in  between. 

Aside  from  these  damsels  small  and  all,  Poe  about 
this  time  came  into  friendly  touch  with  Lambert  A. 
Wilmer,  later  author  of  “  Our  Press  Gang,”  which  in¬ 
cludes  notings  of  Poe.  January,  1832,  Wilmer  began 
his  eight  months’  editorial  management  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Saturday  Visiter,  which  was  a  new  literary  weekly 
owned  by  Charles  F.  Cloud,  who  later  brought  into 
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this  venture  his  brother-in-law,  W.  L.  Pouder,  and 
John  H.  Hewitt  —  prior  editor  of  The  Minerva  and 
Emerald,  musician  and  writer  of  songs.  To  The 
Visiter  Poe,  William  Poe,  his  brother  and  Brantz 


Charles  Ferree  Cloud;  1808-1889 
Editor  and  proprietor  of  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter 
From  photograph  sent  by  his  nieces,  the  Misses  Seip,  Catonsville,  Md. 

John  H.  Hewitt,  1801-1890 
Associate  Editor  of  Saturday  Morning  Visiter 
From  photograph  sent  by  his  son,  H.  C.  Hewitt 


Mayer  became  contributors.  The  enterprise  prospered 
for  a  while,  until  the  editors  fell  into  dissensions, 
lampooned  each  other,  then  fell  out  of  their  partner¬ 
ship  and  into  the  law  courts,  Aug.  10,  1832;  settle¬ 
ment  occurred  in  late  October,  when  Wilmer  left 
Baltimore.  Later,  The  Visiter  went  to  T.  S.  Arthur, 
who  still  later  turned  it  over  to  Dr.  J.  Evans  Snod- 
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grass — Poe’s  physician  friend  —  in  whose  hands  it 
lingered  a  while  and  then  expired.  Notwithstanding 
its  wide  circulation  only  one  year’s  file  is  known  to 
exist.  This  is  owned  by  the  Misses  Seip,  Catonsville, 
Md.,  descendants  of  Editor  Charles  F.  Cloud. 

Charles  Ferree  Cloud,  born  February,  1808,  at 
twenty  was  owner  and  editor  of  The  Elkton  Press 
(Cecil  County,  Md. ).  February,  1832,  Charles  F. 
Cloud  and  William  Ponder  started  The  Saturday 
Visiter  at  Baltimore,  comes  from  his  niece  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cloud  Seip.  Of  her  uncle  she  adds :  “  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  Old  School,  punctilious  in  de¬ 
portment,  and  a  purist  in  English ;  he  is  one  of 
the  precious  memories  of  those  who  knew  him  well.” 
Editor  Cloud’s  estimate  of  Poe’s  English  expression 
probably  caused  his  introduction  by  Mr.  Cloud  to  Mr. 
Kennedy;  also  The  Visiter's  editor  to  start  the  book 
from  print  of  Poe’s  “Tales”  by  subscription. 

In  “Our  Press  Gang,”  Wilmer’s  unique  work  issued 
after  Poe’s  death,  and  in  “  Recollections  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,”  of  May  23,  1866,  Baltimore  Daily  Commer¬ 
cial  print,  their  writer  has  something  very  definite 
to  say  of  press  treatment  given  himself ;  also,  as  to 
his  Baltimore  association  with  Poe  from  January, 
1832,  until  late  October  of  that  year.  Then  Wilmer, 
forlorn  and  on  foot,  left  that  city  and  did  not  come 
in  touch  with  Poe  again  until  1834  or  1835.  Tn  this 
work  Wilmer  used  no  uncertain  words  in  regard  to 
Poe,  saying :  “  The  late  Edgar  A.  Poe  has  been 
represented  by  the  American  press  in  general  as  a 
‘  reckless  libertine  and  confirmed  inebriate.’  I  do  not 
recognize  him  by  this  description,  though  I  was  in- 
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timately  acquainted  with  the  man  and  had  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  his  character.  I  have  been  in 
company  with  him  every  day  for  many  months  to¬ 
gether;  and  within  a  period  of  twelve  years  I  did  not 
see  him  intoxicated ;  no,  not  in  a  single  instance  .  .  . 
And,  with  respect  to  the  charge  of  ‘  libertinism  .  .  . 
Of  all  men  that  I  ever  knew  he  was  the  most  passion¬ 
less;  his  writings  are  a  confirmation  of  this.  ...  1  he 
female  creations  of  his  fancy  are  all  eithei  statues  or 
angels.  His  conversation,  at  all  times,  w  as  as  chaste 
as  that  of  a  vestal,  and  his  conduct  .  .  .  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  blameless  .  .  .  He  lived  in  a  very  re¬ 
tired  way  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Clemm.”  All  this  — 
with  the  interval  sea-voyage  —  seems  very  definite  as 
to  localizing  Poe  from  January  to  October,  1832. 
Wilmer  continued:  "And  his  moral  deportment,  as 
far  as  my  observation  extended,  was  altogethei  correct. 
His  time  appeared  to  be  constantly  occupied  by  literary 
labors;  he  had  already  published  poems,  and  written 
several  minor  romances,  afterwards,  in  ‘  Tales  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque.’  ” 

Mr.  William  J.  McClellan  notes  that  Poe  frequented 
the  City  Assembly  Rooms  and  Library,  corner  Holli¬ 
day  and  Fayette  Streets.  This  Library,  begun  in  1796, 
and  located  on  the  second  floor,  consisted  of  a  large, 
valuable  collection  of  books,  including  rare  old  issues 
and  affording  important  reference  facilities  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  aided  Poe  in  his  “  Pinakidia  or  Tablets  • 
classics  printed  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
1835  and  1836.  Stockholders  of  this  Baltimore  Li¬ 
brary  held  rights  of  admission  but  generously  granted 
privileges  for  use  of  the  books.  The  City  Assembly 
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Rooms  included  a  large  ballroom,  and  supper  room  on 
the  second  floor,  card-room  and  kitchen  quarters  below 
and  all  claiming  due  attention  from  fashionable  Balti¬ 
more  of  that  time.  A  line  drawing  —  by  Colonel  Jno. 
H.  B.  Latrobe  —  of  this  Library  appears  by  courtesy 


Baltimore  Library 
From  “Pictures  of  Baltimore,”  1831 
Sent  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  McClellan 

of  Mr.  McClellan,  from  “  Pictures  of  Baltimore,  1832,’’ 
by  F.  Lucas,  Jr.  High  lights  of  Baltimore  literati 
then  glowed  within  The  Tusculum  Sanctum  of  Letters, 
dominated  by  William  Gwynn,  Esq.,  and  his  followers 
of  prior  mention;  but  The  Seven  Stars  Tavern  — 
south  side  of  Second,  now  Water  Street,  between 
Market  and  Harrison  —  was  where  the  younger  set 
of  press  writers  of  those  days  met.  The  lare  picture 
of  The  Seven  Stars  also  comes  from  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  McClellan.  But  of  Poe  himself  Wilmer  con¬ 
tinued  :  “  In  youthful  days  his  personal  appearance  was 
delicate  .  .  .  and  I  never  saw  him  in  any  dress  not 
fashionably  neat.  ...  I  often  wondered  how  he  could 
equip  himself  so  handsomely  considering  his  re- 


sources  were  scanty  and  precarious  enough.  Almost 
every  day  we  took  long  walks  in  rural  Baltimore  and 
had  long  conversations  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He 
spoke  with  reverence  of  Coleridge’s  ‘towering  intel¬ 
lect  ' ;  had  no  faith  in  Wordsworth  ;  called  Dr.  Johnson 
‘  scurrilous  ’  and  admired  Tennyson  when  he  was 
neglected  by  the  English.”  Wilmer  found  Poe’s  dis¬ 
position  “  affectionate  ”  and  himself  “  tenderly  de¬ 
voted  ”  to  his  aunt,  and  his  cousin  Virginia,  then 
a  lovely  child  of  ten,  who  was  also  a  pupil,  pet 
and  companion  of  her  cousin  Edgar.  From  the  late 
Mr.  E.  L.  Didier  it  comes,  that  one  day  when  Wilmer, 
Poe  and  little  Virginia — -“who  never  would  be  left 
behind”  —  were  taking  one  of  their  country  strolls, 
they  chanced  to  pass  a  graveyard  during  a  burial  serv¬ 
ice,  and  found  themselves  attracted  to  the  stricken 
mourners  at  the  grave-side,  where  Virginia  was  so 
touched  by  their  grief  that  her  tears  fell  with  theirs 
and  to  this  emotion  soon  came  the  tears  of  her 
cousin  Edgar,  of  whom  was  written,  “he  had  no 
heart  —  loved  no  one  but  himself.”  Yet  he  wept  at 
a  stranger’s  grave.  Of  Poe’s  habits,  Wilmer  stated: 
“  but  for  one  or  two  incidents  I  might  have  supposed 
him  to  be  a  member  of  the  cold-water  army.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Woodberry  notes  one,  —  “when  Poe  set  out 
some  Jamaica  rum  at  his  lodgings,  a  customary  cour¬ 
tesy  in  the  South,  and  drank  moderately  with  his 
guest”;  the  other  was,  —  “when  Mrs.  Clemm  scolded 
the  young  man  ”  for  coming  home  “  not  himself  ”  the 
night  before  “from  a  tavern  supper”  —  possibly  the 
champagne  supper  with  his  West  Point  friends  of 
prior  mention,  “but,”  adds  Professor  Woodberry, 
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“as  if  it  were  a  rare  occurrence.”  Wilmer  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  aware  of  Poe’s  so-called  “  fracas  with 


No.  3  Amity  Street,  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Clemm’s  home  from  1832  to  early  autumn,  1835 

From  special  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  A  m.  J.  McClellan 


Mary’s  uncle,  and  thought  with  her  that  her  uncle 
brought  this  disturbance  on  himself. 

Sometime  in  early  1832  Mrs.  Clemm  moved  her 
invalid  mother  and  household  from  Mechanics  Row, 
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Wilkes  Street,  to  No.  3  Amity  Street,  Baltimore.  The 
picture  of  this  house  is  due  to  Mr.  William  J.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  who  believes  it  was  Poe’s  Baltimore  home 


Special  Drawing  by  Raphael  A.  Weed,  New  York  City 

from  1832  to  1835  mid-summer.  The  Directory  of 
1833— 34  gives  Mrs.  Clemm’s  address  as  “  3  Amity  St., 
between  Saratoga  and  Lexington  Sts.”  Mr.  McClellan 
was  advised  by  a  barber  living  opposite  for  thirty-five 
years,  of  several  changes  in  this  locality.  Mr.  Whittv 
notes  it  “greatly  different  from  their  former  Fells 
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Point  home  at  the  other  end  of  the  City.”  Poe  was  fond 
of  the  water  front  near  this  Point,  but  now  all  about 
was  “as  dry  as  the  Sahara  desert,”  notes  Mr.  Whitty. 

But  Poe  was  busy  there,  writing  and  revising  his 
verses.  One  of  these  poems,  recently  found  bv  Dr. 


Water-Front,  Baltimore 

Poe  loved  and  dreamed  in,  and  which  locates  the  Old  Shot  Tower  and 
“The  Light-house  Hoax” 

John  C.  French,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  in  the  April  20,  1833,  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter, 
is  entitled  “  The  Serenade.”  Evidently  of  evening  twi¬ 
light —  perhaps  at  Fell’s  Point  —  Poe  wrote: 

“  At  rest  on  ocean’s  brilliant  dies 
An  image  of  Elysium  lies : 

Seven  Pleiades  entranced  in  Heaven, 

Form  in  the  deep  another  seven ;  ” 

Poe  used  here  the  old  form  for  “dye.” 

Condensed  notings  from  Dr.  French’s  Poe  paper9  are  : 
“  I  have  recently  been  fortunate  ...  to  learn  that  Vol. 
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III,  of  the  Visiter  has  been  preserved  by  descendants  of 
the  proprietors,  who  have  kindly  permitted  me  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  Besides  affording  first-hand  information 
about  the  contest  so  momentous  in  Poe's  life,  the 
volume  contains  one  new  poem  ...  by  Poe  and  two 
more,  .  .  .  probably  .  .  .  his  work.”  Dr.  French  reprints 
these  “two” — signed  “Tamerlane,”  a  name  of  many 
Poe  associations.  One  is  entitled  “To — - — .”  Its  last 
verse  gives  Poe’s  seeming  touch  of  fateful  sadness  in: 

“  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  some  fairy  dream 
Perchance  is  woven  in  thy  sleep  — 

But,  O,  thy  spirit,  calm,  serene 
Must  wake  to  weep.” 

Over  the  third  poem — -verses  on  “Fanny”  —  broods 
the  song  of  the  dying  swan  and  possibly  veils  Poe’s 
one-year  slender  romance  and  its  rupture  with  “Mary 
D — — .” 

Mr.  Whitty  finds  a  close  connection  between  the 
“Serenade”  and  Poe’s  1831  text  of  “  Israfel  ”  — 
some  lines  of  the  latter  being  revisions  from  the 
“Serenade.”  Fie  adds,  “‘Tamerlane’  signature  to 
the  other  two  poems  might  seem  odd,  but  it  was  Poe’s 
way  of  doing  things.”  The  first  Mrs.  Allan  seems 

etherealized  in  the  second  poem  “  To - 

For  all  concerned  sped  that  year  of  1832  into  the 
summer  of  1833.  A  July  16th  Richmond  letter  from 
Elizabeth  Ellis  to  her  father  noted,  “  Mr.  Allan  very 
unwell.”  Another,  of  the  18th,  from  Mr.  Allan  noted, 
“  I  am  starting  early  next  week  for  White  Sulphur 
Springs.”  So  passed  these  waning  days  of  life  with 
him  until  July  27,  1833,  at  Richmond,  he  wrote  Mr. 
Ellis:  “  Ther.  95.  My  health  greatly  affected  by  it. 
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1  feel  weak  —  I  with  all  my  family  start  Monday,  stay 

2  or  3  days  at  Byrd  —  then  on  to  Sulphur  Springs. 
Mrs.  A.  myself,  Miss  V.  2  children  and  2  nurses, 
2  drivers,  five  horses  forms  an  expensive  cavalcade. 
My  sweet  little  Willie  Galt  is  getting  over  his  teeth¬ 
ing.”  Meanwhile  the  foster-son  of  his  father’s  pride 
in  early  years,  now  in  his  young  manhood,  who  by 
virtue  of  the  gift  divine  —  genius- — and  ambition 
for  perfection  of  English  expression,  education,  the 
small  annuity,  with  other  bestowals  of  Mr.  Allan,  was 
working  out  wonders  of  poetry  and  prose  in  another 
back-attic  Baltimore  room,  under  the  same  roofage 
with  his  aunt  Mrs.  Clemm. 

John  Lofland,  the  Milford  Bard,10  born  at  Milford. 
Del.,  March  9,  1798,  after  various  vicissitudes  obtained 
enough  of  medical,  literary  and  fashionable  attain¬ 
ments,  which  with  dextrous  use  of  his  pen  and  wits, 
that  early  —  under  the  double  spur  of  need  and  stimu¬ 
lants — brought  him  a  revenue  of  $30  and  more  a  week. 
His  unique  advertisement  included:  “The  Milford 
Bard  will  write  for  any  person  in  the  U.  S.,  Lectures 
and  Orations  on  any  subject,  from  $5.  to  $10. ;  Songs, 
Poetical  letters  $3.;  Inscriptions  for  Tombs  from  $3. 
to  $5. ;  Songs  and  Poetic  Addresses  to  Ladies  $5. ; 
Poetry  for  Albums  5  cents  per  line :  Acrostics  $1.,  etc.” 
February,  1828,  his  verse,  press-prints,  were  issued  in 
book  form  entitled  “The  Harp  of  Delaware.”  Later, 
at  Baltimore,  came  his  “  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater,”  from  which  Poe  may  have  obtained  some 
ideas  for  his  “horror”  stories.  But  the  Bard  was  a 
power  in  his  prime,  with  ladies  in  love  with  him  and 
his  rhvmes,  also  acting  as  second  in  bloodless  duels 
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when  all  parties  met  “  the  crowing  cocks  with  mirthful 
songs  and  liquor  bedewed  wits.”  During  this  time  at 
Baltimore  there  was  a  clique  of  Bohemians  whose  ob- 


John  Lofland  the  Milford  Bard  (1798-1849) 

From  “Life  of  John  Lofland,”  by  Wm.  W.  Smithers,  Esq.,  Philadelphia 

Permission  of  author  and  publisher,  W.  M.  Leonard,  Boston,  Mass. 

ject  in  life  seemed  to  be  free  and  happy,  also  “able  to 
write  for  other  fools”;  and  only  knights  of  the  quill, 
brush  or  footlights  dared  enter  their  circle.  They  were 
in  elegant  gear  when  money  was  flush,  and  less  ele¬ 
gant  when  money  was  none ;  and  one’s  surplus  was 
ever  at  the  command  of  friends.  Among  this  galaxy 
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of  wits  that  sparkled  at  The  Seven  Stars  —  that  housed 
the  first  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge  assembly  in  our  country 
- — were  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  for  his  purpose;  William 
Poe,  and  his  brother;  John  Mcjtlton,  T.  S.  Arthur, 
Branz  Mayer  and  the  Bard.  They  were  seven. 


The  Seven  Stars  Tavern,  Water  Street,  near  Marsh-Market 
Space,  Baltimore,  Md. 

First  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  in  America  and  where  Poe  and  “Milford  Bard,” 
John  Lofland,  held  a  rhyme  contest  in  the  1830’s.  Poe,  losing, 
was  held  for  wine  supper  here 
Old  print.  Courtesy  of  Wm.  J.  McClellan 


Arthur  was  said  to  have  identified  himself  with  The 
Seven  Stars  in  their  devotion  to  letters.  Perhaps  the 
same  might  be  said  of  Poe.  But  Timothy  Shay 
Arthur,  born  1809  in  New  York,  was  taken  when  a 
child  to  Baltimore  and  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.  He 
soon  “quit  all  of  the  goose  but  the  quill.”  “Sub¬ 
ordination”  issue  brought  him  popular  notice.  “Ten 
33—1 
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Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,”  made  a  forceful  play  and 
claimed  wide  attention.  In  1841  he  started  Arthur’s 
Magazine  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  continued  by  dic¬ 
tation  after  he  became  blind.  John  Mcjilton,  born  in 
Baltimore,  1805,  was  first  a  cabinet-maker,  then  wrote 


Timothy  Shay  Arthur  (1S09-1S85) 
From  an  old  print 


for  the  press,  served  literature  as  “  Giles  McQuiggin.” 
With  David  Creamer,  October,  1836,  Mcjilton  started 
The  Monument,  a  Baltimore  weekly  connected,  in 
1849,  with  the  Baltimore  Patriot;  he  later  entered  the 
Episcopal  Ministry,  had  charge  of  a  large  New  York 
City  church,  was  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  died 
April,  1875.  Branz  Mayer,  born  in  1809,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  writers  found  in  the  “  Baltimore  Book.” 
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He  went  to  St.  Mary’s  College,  traveled  in  Europe, 
China,  Indian  Sea  Islands  and  Mexico.  One  of  his 
works  was  “  Mexico  as  it  Was  and  Is,”  and  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

One  evening-  when  a  table  in  a  back  room  of  The 
Seven  Stars  was  thus  well  surrounded  and  liquid  in¬ 
spiration  set  the  tongue  of  every  man  extolling  his 
own  talents,  Poe  said  he  could  write  more  verses  in 
a  given  time  than  any  man  present.  The  Bard  said 
he  would  try  his  skill  with  Poe  if  he  would  let  the 
wager  be  the  cost  of  an  evening  for  the  whole  party 
at  The  Stars.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  trial 
fixed  for  the  next  afternoon.  The  Bard  won  in 
quantity  if  not  in  quality,  writing  several  more  verses 
than  Poe.  The  wager  was  paid,  the  party  greeting 
the  dawn  of  the  following  day  with  diluted  songs  and 
recitations.  And  perhaps  this  deflection  on  Poe's 
part,  in  company  with  Mcjilton,  the  future  minister, 
was  for  Poe  the  “second”  indulgence  mentioned  by 
Wilmer.  Yet  no  doubt  Poe’s  casual  touch  with  these 
younger  writers  and  editors  of  Baltimore,  such  as 
Wilmer,  Arthur,  Mcjilton,  Brooks,  Hewitt  and  Dawes, 
met  in  the  twinkling  light  of  The  Seven  Stars  and 
elsewhere,  brought  to  Poe  his  1833  spring  action  on 
the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter's  offer  of  $50  for  the 
best  prose  story  and  $25  for  best  poem  to  be  sent  to 
its  office,  on  Market  and  Gay  Streets,  No.  1,  South  Gay 
Street,  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1833.  Dr.  Jno.  C.  French  writes  : 
“These  sums  are  repeatedly  stated  in  that  paper.” 
Doubtless  during  Wilmer’s  editorial  connection  with 
that  issue  he  printed  many  items  from  Poe’s  pen. 

Instinctively  Poe  was  not  only  given  to  writing 
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but  to  much  reading  of  metaphysics,  travels  and 
poetry,  for  all  of  which  the  Baltimore  Assembly  Rooms 
Library  gave  him  indulgence  at  that  time.  While  no 
definite  date  seems  of  record  as  to  his  first  prose 


Left,  Col.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Aged  30  (1803-1891) 
Portrait  by  Thomas  Sully,  from  Frontispiece  of  “John  H.  B.  Latrobe 

and  His  Times” 

Courtesy  of  author,  John  Semmes 

Right,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Esq.  (1795-1870) 

From  Sartain’s  print  of  portrait  by  Matthew  Wilson 

efforts  aside  from  the  destroyed  story  of  “  Gafty  ” 
and  weird  sketches  read  to  his  University  of  Virginia 
college-mates,  it  appears  that  up  to  this  summer  of 
1833  Poe  could  have  been  no  idler,  for  then,  at  Balti¬ 
more  or  elsewhere,  he  had  brought  into  literary  form 
some  sixteen  “Tales  of  the  Folio  Club.’’  He  uniquely 
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introduced  the  Club  as  “a  mere  Junto  of  Dunderhead- 
ism”  noting-  its  intentions  “  to  abolish  Literature,  sub¬ 
vert  the  press  and  overturn  the  Government  of  Nouns 
and  Pronouns.”  Poe  selected  six  of  its  tales,  amongst 
which  was  “A  Manuscript  Found  in  a  Bottle,”  also 
“A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom” — to  the  latter 
M.  Poletz  traces  Jules  Verne’s  “Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  under  the  Sea”- — and  some  verses,  “The 
Coliseum,”  from  “  Politian,”  a  drama  he  was  writing, 
and  sent  them  to  the  Visiter  editors  and  their  ap¬ 
pointed  three  judges  of  this  literary  contest.  They 
were  John  P.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  author  of  “Horse  Shoe 
Robinson,”  the  then  recent  attractive  sketches  “  Barn 
Swallow,”  etc. ;  Dr.  James  H.  Miller  and  Colonel  John 
H.  B.  Latrobe.  Of  Saturday  Visiter  contest  Dr. 
French  writes,  that  the  offer  of  prizes  first  appeared 
in  the  June  15,  1833,  issue  and  was  repeated  at  inter¬ 
vals  until  Sept.  7th.  In  part  it  read : 

PREMIUMS 

The  proprietors  of  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter  feel¬ 
ing  desirous  of  encouraging  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  serving  their  readers  with  the  best  that  lies  within 
their  reach,  offer  a  premium  of  50  dollars  for  the  best 
Tale  and  25  dollars  for  the  best  Poem,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  lines,  that  shall  be  offered  them  between  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  and  the  first  of  October  next. 

The  names  of  the  chosen  three  judges  follow,  with 
details  and  this  notice : 

“  We  wish  those  who  may  write  for  .  .  ,  premiums  to 
understand  that  all  manuscripts  submitted  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Publishers.” 
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From  Mr.  Latrobe's  account  of  the  judges’  mission, 
it  comes  that  they  met  one  pleasant  afternoon  in  the 
back  parlor  of  Ins  home,  27  Mulberry  Street,  near 
Charles,  and  seated  around  a  table  provided  with  old 
wine  and  good  cigars  began  their  critical  task;  that 
he,  as  the  youngest,  opened  and  read  the  packets  of 
prose  first,  then  the  poetry,  with  a  near  basket  to 
hold  rejected  items.  He  noted  that  most  were  namby- 
pamby  and  of  the  sickly,  sentimental,  Laura-Matilda 
style.  Some  were  condemned  after  several  sentences ; 
a  few  were  set  aside  for  reconsideration,  with  further 
failure,  and  the  judges  had  almost  concluded  there 
was  nothing  of  worth,  when  Mr.  Latrobe  noticed  a 
thin  quarto-bound  book,  so  unlike  the  other  items  that 
it  escaped  attention.  Opening  it,  there  was  revealed 
an  envelope  with  a  motto  like  the  one  in  the  book. 
Instead  of  the  usual  cursive  MS.,  the  writing  was  in 
Roman  characters,  like  printing.  Y\  hile  he  read  the 
first  page  to  himself,  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
filled  their  glasses,  lit  their  cigars  and  when  their  host 
said  “  that  we  seemed  at  last  to  have  a  prospect  of 
awarding  the  prize,  they  laughed  as  though  they 
doubted  it  and  settled  themselves  in  their  comfortable 
chairs  as  I  began  to  read.  I  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  my  colleagues  became  as  much  interested  as 
myself.  The  first  tale  finished,  I  went  to  the  .  .  .  next, 
and  did  not  stop  until  I  had  gone  through  the  volume, 
interrupted  only  by  such  exclamations  as  ‘  capital,’ 
‘  excellent,’  ‘  how  odd,’  and  the  like  from  my  com¬ 
panions.  There  rvas  genius  in  everything.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  uncertain  grammar,  no  feeble  phraseology,  no 
ill-placed  punctuations,  no  worn-out  truism.  .  .  .  Logic 
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and  imagination  were  combined  in  rare  consistency. 
Sometimes  the  writer  created  ...  a  world  of  his  own 
.  .  .  a  world  so  weird,  so  strange  — • .  .  .  and  withal 
so  fascinating,  so  wonderfully  graphic,  that  it  seemed 
.  .  .  to  have  all  the  truth  of  reality.”  The  analysis 
of  complicated  facts  won  the  lawyer  judges;  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  charmed  their  colleague,  and  the 
pure  classic  diction  delighted  all  three.  While  it  was 
difficult  to  choose  between  “  A  Descent  into  the  Mael¬ 
strom  ”  and  “A  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle,”  the  latter 
was  selected  and  awarded  the  $50  prize,  “because  of 
the  unquestionable  genius  and  great  originality  of  the 
writer.”  They  opened  the  envelope  that  identified  him 
and  found  within  its  note  the  name  of  “  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.”  The  three  judges  refilled  their  glasses,  re¬ 
lighted  cigars  and  entered  on  a  critical  mission  of 
poems,  but  found  only  two  worth  noting :  “  The 
Coliseum,”  of  which  its  print-writing  revealed  the 
author  as  Poe,  was  voted  the  better,  but  as  he  had  won 
the  prose  prize  the  judges  swayed  their  decision  to 
award  the  second  prize  to  Mr.  John  H.  Hewitt’s  all 
but  forgotten  “  Song  of  the  Winds,”  over  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  “Henry  Wilton.”  Dr.  French  notes,  that 
Hewitt’s  use  of  the  pseudonym  was  due  to  his  being 
at  that  time  editor  of  the  Visiter,  also  that  the  “  Song 
of  the  Winds”  is  in  his  volume  “  Shadows  on  the  Wall.” 

The  Oct.  12,  1833,  issue  of  The  Visiter  announced 
the  decision  of  the  judges,  which  in  part  was : 

.  .  .  Of  the  tales  .  .  .  were  many  of  various  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  excellence ;  but  the  singular  force  and  beauty 
of  those  sent  by  the  author  of  “  The  Tales  of  the  Folio 
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Club  ”  leave  us  no  room  for  hesitation  in  that  department. 
We  have  accordingly  awarded  the  premium  to  a  tale  en¬ 
titled  “  A  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle.”  It  would  scarcely  be 
doing  justice  to  the  author  of  this  collection  to  say  the 
tale  we  have  chosen  is  the  best  of  the  six  offered..  We 
.  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
that  the  writer  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation,  as  well  as 
to  the  gratification  of  the  community,  to  publish  the 
entire  volume.  These  tales  are  eminently  distinguished 
by  a  wild,  vigorous,  and  poetical  imagination,  a  rich  style, 
a  fertile  invention  and  varied  .  .  .  curious  learning.  .  .  . 

(Signed)  i.  John  P.  Kennedy 

2.  T.  H.  B.  Latrobe 

3.  James  H.  Miller. 

Of  “A  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle”  the  Oct.  19th 
Visiter  noted:  “The  following  is  the  tale  to  which 
the  Premium  of  Fifty  Dollars  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Committee.  It  will  be  found  highly  graphic  in 
its  style  of  composition.”  And  that  issue  gave  this 
fantasy  “of  splendid  scenic  effects  and  ocean  views,” 
“  The  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle,”  as  “  the  production 
of  Edgar  A.  Poe  of  Baltimore.”  Up  to  this  time 
none  of  the  three  judges  had  met  Poe,  but  the  day 
after  the  prize  award  was  press  noticed,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  called  on  Mr.  Kennedy  and  gave  that  fine  man, 
always  so  ready  and  willing  to  aid  industrious  merit, 
an  account  of  Poe  and  his  work,  which  moved  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  request  that  the  young  author  should  call 
at  his  office.  By  this  act  was  begun  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  friendships  of  the  poet’s  entire  life. 

Mr.  Latrobe 11  noted,  that  in  those  days  his  office 
was  in  Mechanics’  Bank  building;  and  Monday,  Oct. 
2 1  st,  1833,  he  was  seated  at  his  desk  when  a  gentle- 
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man  entered  and  introduced  himself  as  the  writer  of 
the  prize  story,  saying  he  had  come  to  thank  one  of  the 
committee  for  the  award  in  his  favor.  Of  this,  his 
only  meeting  with  the  poet,  Mr.  Latrobe  distinctly  re¬ 
membered  that  Poe  was  “  middle  size  ”  ;  his  figure,  “  re¬ 
markably  good”;  that  “he  carried  himself  erect  and 
well,  as  one  who  had  been  trained  to  it  ” ;  that  he  “  was 
dressed  in  black  and  his  frock  coat  was  buttoned  to 
the  throat,  where  it  met  the  black  stock”  then  worn. 
“  Not  a  particle  of  white  was  visible.  Coat,  hat, 
boots  and  gloves  had  evidently  seen  their  best  days ; 
but  .  .  .  mending  and  brushing”  had  made  them  pre¬ 
sentable.  “  There  was  something  about  this  man 
that  prevented  criticism  of  his  garments,”  this  was 
only  later  recalled.  The  impression  was,  that  the 
award  was  “  not  inopportune.  Gentleman  was  written 
all  over  him.  His  manner  was  easy  and  quiet,  and  al¬ 
though  he  came  to  return  thanks,  .  .  .  there  was  nothing 
obsequious  in  what  he  said  or  did.  .  .  .  His  forehead  was 
high,  and  remarkable  for  the  great  development  at 
the  temples,  .  .  .  which  you  noticed  at  once  ”  and 
never  forgot.  His  face  was  grave,  sad,  except  when 
in  conversation,  then  it  became  animated  and  change¬ 
able  ;  his  voice,  “  was  very  pleasing  in  its  tone,  .  .  . 
and  his  words  were  well  chosen.  ...”  Poe  took  an 
offered  seat  and  they  talked  a  while  on  various  topics; 
then  he  said,  Mr.  Kennedy,  on  whom  he  had  called, 
had  promised  him  literary  influence  for  employment, 
and  the  query  as  to  his  present  occupation  was  an¬ 
swered  bv  his  stating  that  he  was  engaged  on  a  voyage 
to  the  moon ;  and  at  once  he  went  into  a  learned  dis¬ 
quisition  of  its  scientific  bearings  as  given  in  “The 
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Adventure  of  One  Hans  Pfaall,”  and  with  increasing 
fervor  that  carried  his  listener  with  him  ’til  the  upside- 
down  turn  took  place  as  a  climax ;  then  he  apologized, 
laughed  at  himself  and  soon  after  took  his  leave. 

There  exist  verse  and  letters  records,  that  Poe  sent  to 
Dr.  Miller’s  niece  —  of  his  name  —  at  Westminster, 
Md.,  that  indicate  their  writer’s  like  appreciative  call 
on  him,  also  an  acquaintance  with  them  both.  James 
Henry  Miller,12  born  at  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Jan.  20, 
1788,  became  an  A.M.  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
1808;  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1810;  he  practiced  at  Gettysburg;  went  to  Baltimore 
in  1825;  founded  Washington  Medical  College,  Balti¬ 
more,  1827  (where  Poe  was  cared  for  in  his  last  ill¬ 
ness)  ;  was  professor  there  until  1842 ;  edited  A.  P.  W. 
Phillips’  “Nature  and  Care  of  Diseases,”  Baltimore, 
1831 ;  and  died  May,  25,  1853.  Dr.  Miller  was  of  spe¬ 
cial  professional  and  scholarly  eminence  and  one  or 
more  Poe  letters  indicate  professional  attention  given 
their  writer  by  this  judge  of  “A  MS.  Found  in  a 
Bottle.”  The  prize-winning  story  before  long  made 
Poe  the  “talk  of  the  town.”  Dr.  French  states,  “that 
Poe  took  to  heart  ”  —  naturally  —  the  judges’  advice 
to  publish  “  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club,”  as  was  proved  by 
The  Visiter,  Oct.  26th,  noting  this  work  as  about 
to  go  to  press,  and  published  by  subscription  at  $1 
per  copy;  and  with  warm  praise  for  the  author,  also 
soliciting  subscribers.  But  the  Nov.  2nd  issue  printed  : 
“Mr.  Poe  has  declined  publication  of  ‘Tales  of  the 
Folio  Club.’  It  is  his  intention,  we  understand,  to 
bring  them  out  in  Philadelphia.”  This  was  by  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  influence,  that  finally  failed  on  this  score. 
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In  the  Oct.  26,  1833,  Visiter  appeared  Poe's  poem 
“  The  Coliseum,”  with  no  allusion  to  the  prize.  But 
Mr.  Kennedy  interested* himself  in  “the  forlorn  young- 
genius”;  used  his  influence  with  Lea  &  Carey — whom 
Poe  had  personally  met  in  1829  —  in  view  of  their 
Philadelphia  issue  of  “Tales  of  the  Folio  Club”  — 
yet  with  only  the  near  result  of  their  writer  going  to 
that  city  and  “  The  Visionary  ”  of  these  tales  being  sold 
to  Godey's  Lady’s  Book  for  January,  1834.  Of  this 
tale  —  in  later  print  —  as  “The  Assignation”  —  the 
Tan.  2,  1886,  New  York  Critic  noted  as  in  some 
ways  Poe’s  best  —  and  of  “such  a  mixture  of  bitter 
and  sweet  that  it  clings  to  one’s  memory  like  a  ballad. 
The  characters  are  sharply  and  consistently  drawn, 
motives  clear  and  convincing  the  more  incredible  the 
action  grows.” 

After  the  announcement  of  the  Visiter  prizes,13  Mr. 
Hewitt  —  who  was  awarded  the  $25  second  prize 
noted  a  call  at  his  office  made  by  Poe  to  ask  him  to 
waive  his  claim  to  this  poem  prize,  but  to  take  the 
money,  willingly  disclaimed  by  Poe,  who  cared  only 
for  the  honors  which,  he  had  been  informed,  he  had 
fairly  earned  for  his  poetry  as  well  as  his  prose.  While 
time  approves  Poe’s  pardonable  pride  in  “  The  Coli¬ 
seum  ”  lines  in  contrast  with  Hewitt’s  verses,  “  The 
Song  of  the  Winds,  ’  the  record  shows  that  this  unusual 
request  was  not  granted.  But  Editor  John  H.  Hewitt 
noted,  Poe  at  that  time  was  “  a  slender,  handsome, 
well-formed  young  man  —  with  a  broad  forehead; 
large  magnificent  eyes,  dark  hair  inclined  to  curl ;  his 
face  thougtful,  sad  and  rather  stern;  disposition, 
somewhat  overbearing,  and  he  always  dressed  neatly 
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in  his  palmy  days  —  wore  Byron  collars  —  a  black 
stock  and  looked  the  poet  all  over.”  Hewitt  later 
added:  “I  never  saw  him  under  the  influence  of  drink 
or  narcotic  but  once,  and  cannot  endorse  such  stories.” 
1  his  agrees  with  Mr.  Whitty  stating,  —  “  Hewitt  testi¬ 
fies  to  Poe's  sobriety  and  repudiates  the  talk  of  his 
libertinism.”  In  knowing  Poe  well  —  Hewitt,  as  a 
pressman,  knew  whereof  he  was  talking. 

In  the  heat  of  the  poet’s  new,  prose-prize  glory 
friends  this  made  for  him  and  the  influence  for  the 
issue  of  his  prose  volume,  it  was  the  recollection  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Ellis  that  Poe  had  heard  through  a 
friend  —  a  Richmond  letter  from  his  early,  devoted 
school-mate  Robert  M.  Sully  —  that  Mr.  Allan  was 
dangerously  ill  and  had  spoken  kindly  of  him.  Doubt¬ 
less  all  these  items  induced  Poe  to  make  a  last  ven¬ 
ture  to  see  his  foster-father  at  Richmond.  A  logical 
account  of  this  effort  seems,  —  that  Poe  was  again 
refused  admission  to  the  house  “  by  the  orders  of  Mrs. 
Allan,”  perhaps  in  accordance  with  those  of  her 
husband’s  physician,  who  then  barred  visitors  from 
Mr.  Allan’s  room.  One  record  is,  that  “  he  was  never 
told  of  Poe’s  calls  on  him.”  An  illogical  account  of 
this  second  call  is,  that  on  entering  the  Allan  home, 
Poe  met  Mrs.  Allan,  who  did  not  recognize  him,  and 
putting  her  aside  —  an  unlikely  act  on  his  part,  or 
hers  —  he  went  directly  to  Mr.  Allan’s  room,  where 
he  was  recognized  at  once,  and  Mr.  Allan  seized  his 
cane,  shook  it  at  the  young  man  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  house;  and  without  a  word  Poe  departed. 
In  any  case  Mr.  Allan  was  then  a  dving  man,  and  he 
knew  it  ;  also,  that  the  time  would  not  be  long  before 
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he  would  be  nearer  the  wife  who  had  left  her  foster- 
child  to  his  promised  consideration,  than  to  those  of 
earth  then  so  dear  to  him.  On  the  brink  of  that  other 
world,  such  a  picturesque,  unseemly  brawl  was  not  a 
logical  occurrence,  and  no  more  creditable  to  Mr. 
Allan  than  to  Edgar  Poe.  In  connection  with  the 
flimsy  reason  given  as  to  Allan’s  “Note”  alleged  to 
have  been  forged  by  Poe  for  the  money— undoubtedly 
officially  —  sent  to  obtain  his  substitute  for  U.  S. 
Military  Service  at  Fortress  Monroe,  March,  1829, 
and  “  spent  by  him,”  certainly  the  law-court's  de¬ 
cision  later  silenced  this  ugly  charge,  with  damages 
awarded  to  Poe.  This  very  definite  fact  probably  also 
touched  with  cautious  discretion  the  Richmond  root 
of  this  fantastic  fabrication  of  Poe’s  second  venture 
to  see  Mr.  Allan.  As  this  visit  to  that  city  failed  his 
foster-son’s  desired  purpose  of  reconciliation  with  Mr. 
Allan,  Poe  soon  returned  to  Baltimore.  Farther  than 
noting  that  “Air.  Allan’s  second  marriage”  as  well  as 
“some  follies  on  my  own  part”  had  much  to  do  with 
this  estrangement;  also,  that  “Mrs.  Allan  and  myself 
quarrelled”  —  concerning  the  disposal  of  his  books, 
etc.,  “and  Air.  Allan,  siding  with  his  wife,  wrote  me 
an  angry  letter  to  which  I  replied  in  the  same  spirit,” 
few  other  words  of  Poe  concerning  the  second  Mrs. 
Allan  have  been  found.  In  simple  justice  to  Poe  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  all  of  the  second  Mrs.  Allan’s 
relatives  and  connections  did  not  share  her  views  con¬ 
cerning  him,  as  is  in  evidence  by  the  warm  friendship 
always  cherished  for  Poe  by  her  cousin,  Airs.  Julia 
Alayo  Cabell,  a  social  leader  in  Richmond  and  not  one 
to  recognize  a  man  justly  stigmatized.  Also  General 
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Winfield  Scott,  who  married  Mrs.  Allan’s  aunt,  Maria 
Mayo,  when  once  asked  to  assist  the  later  forlorn  poet, 
not  only  answered  with  hearty  sympathy,  possibly  for 
untold  good  reasons,  but  said:  “I  wish  I  could  make 
it  $500,  I  believe  Poe  to  be  much  belied.  He  has  noble 
and  generous  traits,  which  belonged  to  the  old  and 
better  school.”  Certainly  General  Scott  was  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  for  close  acquaintance  with  facts  as  they 
were;  and  it  is  well  understood  that  notwithstanding  the 
social  and  financial  prestige  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Allan  and 
his  second  wife  in  Richmond,  neither  of  them  was  of 
Old  Virginia  grace,  stock  or  “school.”  But  governed 
by  his  heart  —  and  tactless  as  all  genius  is — Poe  left 
Richmond  with  his  quest  a  failure  in  both  ventures  for 
a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Allan,  according  to  Dr. 
Philip  A.  Bruce  and  others.  It  is  possible,  but  not 
likely,  that  Poe-letters  in  the  Valentine  Museum, 
Richmond,  may  cause  further  revision  of  the  fore¬ 
going  statements  on  scores  they  cover.  But  a  gleam 
of  satisfaction  as  to  his  literary  efforts  came  to 
Poe  in  the  print  of  “The  Visionary,”  one  of  the 
“  Folio  Club  Tales,”  in  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  January, 
1834,  as  of  prior  mention.  This  story  made  a  second 
advent  in  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  July,  1835;  a 
third  in  1840,  and  its  fourth  in  Broadway  Journal, 
1845,  and  therein  entitled  “The  Assignation.”  It 
then  caused  Poe  to  be  charged  with  filching  from  the 
German  of  E.  T.  W.  Hoffmann’s  “Doge  and  Doge- 
ressa  ”  and  curiously  enough,  then  and  later,  as  “  not 
knowing  a  word  of  German.”  About  1835  began 
a  growing  interest  in  German  Letters  through  Scott’s 
and  other  earlier  translations,  issued  in  English  and 
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American  periodicals.  Of  both,  Poe  was  a  close 
reader,  but  the  “Visionary”  was  written  prior  to 
1833  ;  and  Poe's  later  corrections  of  translator’s  errors 
as  to  the  strict  sense  of  German  words,  with  his 
1848  Richmond  rhapsody,  that  Colonel  John  Monta¬ 
gue  later  traced  to  German  classics,  spoil  this  point 
of  his  critics  as  to  Poe  “not  knowing  a  word  of 
German.”  Scholarly  equipment  came  all  too  easily 
to  Poe  for  him  to  be  satisfied  with  magazine  gleanings 
or  any  superficial  knowledge  on  literary  and  many 
scientific  scores. 

Mr.  McClellan  sent  a  March  10,  1834, 14  press  notice 
that  Mr.  Herring  had  bought,  commanding  Hampstead 
Hall,  at  that  date,  and  was  erecting  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  a  large,  elegant  house  with  delightful  pleasure 
grounds,  in  every  way  worthy  of  citizens’  patronage, 
to  be  opened  May  1st  and  superintended  by  himself. 
This  venture  concerning  his  Herring  cousins  must 
have  claimed  some  attention  from  Edgar  about  this 
time  so  soon  to  be  invaded  by  calamity  for  him,  as 
at  Richmond,  Dec.  16,  1833,  Mr.  Allan  wrote  Mr. 
Ellis : 

I  am  now  becoming  anxious  to  obtain  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  Business  of  our  old  firm  of  Ellis  &  Allan.  My 
Health  is  perhaps  as  good  as  it  ever  will  be.  While 
therefore  I  can  attend  to  these  matters  it  were  wise  to 
do  it.  I  feel  assured  that  you  are  equally  solicitous  as 

Yr  Friend  &  Servant 

John  Allan. 

March  19,  1834,  Mrs.  Ellis  wrote  her  husband: 
“Nancy  Valentine  called  at  the  store  today,  &  told 
Thomas  [their  son]  that  Mr.  Allan  was  very  sick.” 
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March  27th,  Charles  Ellis,  Jr.,  wrote  his  father: 
“I  inform  you  of  Uncle  Allan's  death  —  today  at  11 
o'clock  very  suddenly  —  he  was  sitting  in  his  Easy- 
chair  by  himself  and  had  not  Mrs.  Allan  been  called 
in  by  the  cries  of  one  of  the  children  he  would  not 
have  been  known  to  be  dead  for  some  time.  She 
found  him  laid  back,  noticed  the  difference  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance  directly  &  brought  assistance  by  her  screams. 
The  two  Mr.  Gaits  have  arranged  the  funeral  for 
Saturday.”  March  29th,  Thomas  Ellis  wrote  his 
father:  “Uncle  Allan  was  buried  this  morning  at 
12  o’clock.  His  death  created  much  sensation  &  his 
family  appear  deeply  distressed.”  Of  the  brothers, 
William  and  James  Galt,  Mr.  Whitty  notes  the  latter 
as  executor  of  Mr.  Allan’s  will.  So  it  was  that  John 
Allan  answered  his  soul’s  summons  before  the  Eter¬ 
nal’s  Judgment-seat.  And  one  wonders  what  message 
he  bore  to  the  sweet  wife  of  his  youth  concerning  the 
child  of  their  early  pride  and  her  heart.  Perhaps  he 
conscientiously  believed  he  had  done  his  entire  duty 
by  Poe  in  bestowing  on  him  —  in  all  truth  —  the  best 
possible  education;  and  that  then  he  was  a  full-grown 
man.  But  Allan  as  fully  realized  the  precarious  re¬ 
turns  for  arduous  pen  industry;  also  that  Poe  was 
adapted  to  no  other  calling;  yet,  the  man  of  means  did 
not  see  fit  to  continue  from  his  surplus  of  comforts  the 
small  annuity  that  hertofore  had  kept  the  wolf  from 
Poe’s  door. 

Various  records  indicate  that,  whatever  of  courtesy 
Poe  may  have  lacked,  he  lacked  not  truth  in  attrib¬ 
uting  to  Mrs.  Allan  money  motives  in  her  marriage; 
at  least  in  so  much  that  she  loved  not  the  man  enough 
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to  abide  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  which,  not 
being  agreeable  to  her  wishes,  she  renounced,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Whitty,  Dr.  P.  A.  Bruce  and  others.  Also, 
because  Richmond  open-court  records  in  the  law¬ 
suit  to  break  her  own  will  stated:  “Mrs.  Allan  was 


John  Allan 

Permission  of  Century  Co.,  April,  1904.  Print  of  original  portrait  owned  by 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Pryor 

The  Second  Mrs.  Allan 

Permission  of  Century  Co.,  April,  1904-  Print  of  daguerreotype  owned  by 
Mrs.  George  W.  Mayo 


a  woman  of  vigorous  intellect,  with  likes  and  dislikes, 
attachments  and  resentments,  one  so  self-reliant  and 
high-spirited  that  no  one  dared  approach  her  with  any 
testamentary  suggestions,”  —  this  transcription  is  no 
breach  of  courtesy.  And  for  this  reason,  it  is  said, 
no  one  could  influence  this  lady  in  favor  of  her 
own  grandchild — for  some  cause  estranged  —  none 
could  wonder  at  her  consistency  in  any  objection  to 
34-1 
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Mr.  Allan’s  financial  consideration  of  his  conscience 
obligations,  created  during  his  first  marriage  and 
known  to  his  second  wife;  also  much  less  wonder  that 
this  renounced  will  made  no  mention  of  Poe.  But 
whatever  were  Mr.  Allan’s  wishes,  his  widow’s  rigid 
turn  of  his  will  cut  off  all  but  heirs-at-law  and  those 
remembered  by  her  own  good  pleasure.  In  Henry  B. 
Hirst’s  “Sketch  of  Poe,”  March  4,  1843,  Saturday 
Museum,  Philadelphia,  as  to  Mr.  Allan  and  his  widow 
appears :  “  Mr.  Allan  left  him  nothing.  His  widow 
refused”  Poe  “his  private  library.  To  be  sure  he 
never  treated  the  lady  with  a  whit  more  of  respect 
than  that  to  which  he  thought  her,  as  a  woman,  en¬ 
titled.”  Yet  by  none  of  his  three  fine  sons,  nor  in 
their  father’s  fortune,  will  his  name  be  perpetuated, 
as  happens  by  the  mysterious  ways  of  Divine  Wisdom 
through  the  name  and  fame  of  his  rejected  foster-son, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Again  have  time  and  genius  most 
gloriously  paid  the  poet’s  debts,  and  for  far  more  than 
he  obtained  on  mere  mortal  money  scores  from  Mr. 
Allan.  And  perhaps  it  is  but  justice  to  think  that  his 
power  of  conscience  would  give  Mr.  Allan  —  if  living 
at  this  present  time  —  such  belief. 

Poe  was  again  in  Baltimore,  and  then  under  no 
illusions  as  to  the  serious  demands  on  his  faculties  for 
simple  existence.  His  friend  Wilmer  —  then  twenty- 
nine —  had  been  no  less  unfortunate,  as,  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  concerted  action  of  his  press-associates  adverse 
to  his  interests  had  caused  him  to  leave  Baltimore 
on  foot  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  Therefore, 
as  Wilmer’s  friend,  Poe  was  not  likely  to  be  fav¬ 
ored  by  the  Saturday  Morning  Visiter  triumvirate, 
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—  Messrs.  Cloud,  Pouder  and  Hewitt.  Perhaps  Poe’s 
strict  discipline  of  Hewitt  related  by  him  as  caused  by 
bis  Minerva  sharp  criticism  of  “  A1  Aaraaf,”  may  also 
have  been  mixed  with  Poe’s  as  sharp  defense  of  Wil- 
mer,  who,  Hewitt  said,  “  measured  poetry  as  he  would 
type,  and  judged  its  quality  as  a  gauger  would  [the] 
proof  of  whiskey.”  But  it  is  known  that  Editor  Wil- 
mer  of  the  Visiter  approved  Poe’s  prizeless  poem  — 
“The  Coliseum”  —  whatever  he  may  have  said  of 
Hewitt’s  “  Song  of  the  Winds,”  to  which  the  poetry 
prize  was  awarded.  Tradition  credits  Hewitt  with 
parting  Poe  from  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter. 
However,  Mr.  Whitty  writes,  “  Poe  and  Hewitt  later 
met  in  Washington  on  good  terms.”  Prior  to  Wil- 
mer’s  departure  he  and  Poe  were  in  serious  con¬ 
sultation  as  to  their  united  issue,  in  Baltimore,  of  a 
high-class  literary  periodical  despensing  the  “  usual 
fearless,  independent  and  sternly  just  quality  of  criti¬ 
cism,”  which  idealism  Edgar  Allan  Poe  cherished  and 
made  heroic  efforts  to  realize  up  to  his  dying  day. 
With  Wilmer’s  departure,  October,  1834,  no  doubt 
went  Poe’s  waning  hopes  in  the  venture  at  this  time ; 
yet  it  is  of  record  that  he  sent  this  absent  friend 
a  prospectus  for  their  intended  magazine.  Concern¬ 
ing  it  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  White’s  near  Richmond 
offer  to  Poe,  Wilmer  later  wrote:  “The  grand  intel¬ 
lectual  illumination  we  proposed  to  make  in  Baltimore 
was  necessarily  postponed.”  And  for  the  time  being 
Wilmer  and  light  went  out  of  Poe’s  world  of  work. 
Worry  and  want,  hastened  by  the  failing  annuity,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Allan,  delay  of  Carey  &  Lea  to 
issue,  or  pay  for,  “Tales  of  the  Folio  Club,”  and  pre- 
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carious  earnings  from  press  prints,  caused  Poe, 
notes  Mr.  Whitty,  to  haunt  the  newspaper  offices 
and  resorts  during  these  dark,  trying  days  of  1834. 
Mrs.  Clemm’s  devoted  care  of  her  helpless,  paralyzed 
mother,  with  constant  bread  and  butter  demands  on 
her  own  efforts,  must  have  been  a  severe  strain  on  her 
time,  strength  and  purse,  with  proportionate  levy  on 
Poe.  No  doubt  it  was  about  this  time  he  was  be¬ 
friended  in  these  dire  straits  by  the  hospitality  of 
and  money  loans  from  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Simmons,  who 
from  1831  to  1833  lived  on  Fawn  Street,  west  of 
Exeter,  and  from  1834  to  1835  on  Bank  Street,  west 
of  Exeter.  After  her  death  came  of  Poe  this  record: 
“He  had  a  friendly  sympathizer  in  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah 
P.  Simmons,  who,  on  many  occasions,  rendered  him 
financial  and  other  help.  Poe  wished  to  repay  her  in 
some  way  for  her  many  kindnesses  and  presented  her 
with  the  MS.  of  ‘  Morelia.’  ”  Neither  signed  nor  dated, 
it  was  closely  written,  in  imitation  of  printing  of  his 
early  efforts  style,  on  one  side  of  small  folio  paper, 
and  perhaps  when  he  was  an  earlier  visitor  at  the 
Simmons’  home,  when  thinking  himself  one  too  many 
for  care  in  that  of  his  aunt.  “Morelia”  was  one  of 
the  six  “Folio  Club  Tales”  submitted  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  Morning  Visiter  prize.  The  first  stanza  of  Poe’s 
“Catholic  Hymn,”  in  this  MS.,  appears  from  page 
'214  of  “Complete  Poems  of  Poe,”  by  James  IT. 
Whitty’s  print  of  it  all : 

“  Santa  Maria  ;  turn  thine  eyes 
Upon  the  sinner’s  sacrifice 
Of  fervent  prayer,  and  humble  love, 

From  thy  holy  throne  above.” 
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Mrs.  Simmons  treasured  this  MS.  throughout  her 
life;  finally  gave  it  to  her  daughter,  of  Howard 
County,  Md.,  who,  on  her  death  in  1904,  left  it  by 
will  to  her  physician.  Later  it  was  sold  at  auction. 
The  autumn  waning  of  1834  brought  its  writer  face 
to  face  with  grim  want.  There  is  a  whispered  rumor 
that  a  long-due  note  of  his  brother  Henry  bore 
Edgar’s  name  as  an  endorsement,  and  failure  to  meet 
its  payment  occasioned  his  enforced  stay  for  a  while 
under  the  roofage  Baltimore  provided  for  debtors  of 
that  time.  Even  if  true,  Poe  no  more  than  shared  the 
curtailed  liberty,  on  such  scores,  with  no  less  distin¬ 
guished  personages  than  Light-Horse  Harry  —  father 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  —  and  James  Monroe,  one 
time  President  of  the  United  States.  All  were  in 
financial  straits  for  the  time  being  and  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  repudiating  rightful  claims. 

Able,  expert  and  official  examinations  of  Baltimore 
Prison  records, 15  covering  the  dates  involved,  fail  to  re¬ 
veal  the  name  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  But  force  of 
adverse  conditions  induced  Poe  to  write  to  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  for  his  influence  with  Carey  &  Lea  to  make 
some  advance  on  the  delayed  issue  of  “  Tales  of  the 
Folio  Club.”  I11  this  letter,  and  for  the  first  time,  Poe 
gave  a  very  clear  idea  of  his  extreme  need  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  then  living  at  62  North  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore.  Poe’s  letter  was  dated  “Baltimore,  Nov. 
1834,”  and  in  it  he  wrote: 

Dr  Sir,  —  I  have  a  favor  to  beg  of  you  which  I 
thought  it  better  to  ask  in  writing,  because,  sincerely,  1  had 
not  the  courage  to  ask  it  in  person.  I  am  indeed  too  well 
aware  that  I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  your  attention, 
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.  .  .  Since  the  day  you  first  saw  me  my  situation  in  life 
has  altered  materially.  At  that  time  I  looked  forward  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  large  fortune,  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  was  in  receipt  of  an  annuity  sufficient  for  my  sup¬ 
port  .  .  .  allowed  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Virginia  (Mr. 
Jno.  Allan)  who  adopted  me  at  the  age  of  two  years 
(both  my  parents  being  dead)  and  who,  until  lately 
always  treated  me  with  the  affection  of  a  father.  But 
a  second  marriage  on  his  part,  and  I  dare  say  many 
follies  on  my  own  .  .  .  ended  in  a  quarrel  between  us. 
He  is  now  dead,  and  has  left  me  nothing.  I  am  thrown 
entirely  upon  my  own  resources  with  no  profession,  and 
very  few  friends.  Worse  than  all  this,  I  am  .  .  .  penni¬ 
less.  Indeed  no  circumstances  less  urgent  would  have 
induced  me  to  risk  your  friendship  by  troubling  you  with 
my  distresses.  But  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  my 
situation  was  stated  —  as  you  could  state  it  —  to  Carey 
&  Lea,  they  might  be  led  to  aid  me  with  a  small  sum 
in  consideration  of  my  MS.  ...  in  their  hands.  This 
would  relieve  my  immediate  wants,  and  I  could  then  look 
forward  more  confidently  to  better  days.  At  all  events 
receive  the  assurance  of  my  gratitude  for  what  you  have 
already  done. 

Most  respy,  yr  obt  st, 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

However  Poe  indulged  his  fancy  as  to  expecting  the 
“  large  fortune  ”  of  this  letter,  it  was  a  manly,  frank 
and  open  admission  of  his  “own  follies,”  being  words 
of  mixed  meanings  —  in  lack  of  tact  as  to  siding  with 
his  foster-mother’s  cause,  etc. ;  also  in  fair  credits  to 
Mr.  Allan  in  prior  care  and  later  given  annuity.  This 
might  have  been  given  because  of  the  realization 
that  Poe  knew  its  donor’s  delinquencies,  also  that  its 
recipient  then  knew  that  the  slur  cast  on  his  own  mother 
was  false  ;  and  it  might  have  been  the  annual  interest  on 
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tlie  first  Mrs.  Allan’s  own  funds  of  which  Poe  wrote  of 
—  by  reason  of  her  death-bed  request,  granted  by  her 
husband  —  as  “the  large  fortune”  he  failed  to  get; 
and  it  would  have  seemed  “  large  ”  to  him  then.  Re¬ 
search  records  found,  have  revealed  as  true  many 
much-doubted  Poe  statements.  And  it  may  be  well 
to  give  its  donor  the  benefit  of  instinctive  generosity, 
of  which  no  one  can  make  other  expression  than  in 
his  own  way,  which  was  cut  off  by  death. 

After  an  interval  of  some  weeks  —  long  ones  to  the 
anxious  and  hungry — Poe's  foregoing  letter  and  a 
second  appeal,  Mr.  Kennedy  answered  at  Baltimore, 
Dec.  22,  1834,  that  he  had  the  later  note,  and  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  first  he  had  at  once  written  to  Carey  to 
do  something  speedily  —  to  make  some  advance  on 
the  book;  but  Carey's  reply  came  when  its  recipient 
left  for  Annapolis,  whence  he  recently  returned ;  that 
Carey  advised  he  would  go  on  to  publish,  but  profit 
was  doubtful, — not  from  want  of  merit,  but  small 
books  of  detached  tales  seldom  yielded  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  copyright.  He  advised  selling  some  of  the 
tales  to  annuals.  Mr.  Kennedy  wrote  that  Poe  would 
not  object  if  book  issue  right  was  reserved.  On  this 
score  Miss  Leslie  selected  one  of  prior  print,  “  A  MS. 
Found  in  a  Bottle”  at  a  dollar  a  page.  Of  this  $15, 
sent  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  he  wrote : 

I  will  hand  [it]  over  to  you  as  soon  as  you  call  upon 
me,  which  I  hope  you  will  do  soon.  ...  If  the  other 
tales  can  be  sold  in  the  same  way,  you  will  get  more  than 
by  exclusive  publication. 

Yours  truly 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
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To  Mr.  Kennedy’s  first  letter  10  of  Poe,  H.  C.  Carey 
replied,  Nov.  21st,  1834,  “I  will  see  to  your  friend  Poe 
this  day  or  tomorrow,  etc.”  Nov.  26th,  Mr.  Carey 
mentioned  items  noted  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  answer  to 
Poe’s  second  appeal,  and  added :  “  writing  ”  was  “  a 
poor  business  unless  a  man  can  find  a  way  of  taking 
public  attention  —  not  often  done  by  short  stories .” 
And  if  “  by  prior  press  or  periodical  print  ”  Poe  could 
obtain  a  name,  his  book  of  the  same  tales  would  later 
be  worth  more  than  now  —  unknown  as  he  was. 
“  Direct  me,”  concluded  this  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Realizing  that  the  influence  of  his  name  would  nat¬ 
urally  move  Poe  to  withdraw  the  “Folio  Club  Tales” 
from  the  subscription  print  of  the  Saturday  Morning 
Visiter  office,  a  venture  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  made  him  probably  especially  active  with  Carey 
for  Poe,  and  thus  for  a  while  drove  the  wolf  from  the 
younger  man’s  door.  But  even  in  Baltimore  this 
hunger-wolf  howls,  with  icy  winds  that  bite  their 
sharp  way  through  the  winter  months  there. 

One  can  truly  believe  Poe  was  grateful  and  pleased 
with  that  $15  obtained  through  the  grace  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  yet  perhaps  with  some  other  fragments  of 
uncertain  coming  they  could  scarcely  keep  the  young 
writer  either  well  fed  or  warm  from  December,  1834, 
to  March,  1835,  which  facts  again  forced  the  hunger- 
haunted  youth  on  Sunday,  March  15,  1835,  to  write 
Mr.  Kennedy.  How  urgent  was  its  writers’  need  this 
letter  shows : 

Dr  Sir,  —  In  the  paper  .  .  .  handed  you  with  this  note 
is  an  advertisement  to  which  I  .  .  .  anxiously  solicit  your 
attention.  It  relates  to  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  in  a 
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Public  School.  ...  I  have  marked  it  with  a  cross  so  that 
you  may  readily  perceive  it.  In  my  present  circumstances 
such  a  situation  would  be  most  desirable  and  if  your  in¬ 
terest  could  obtain  it  ...  I  would  .  .  .  remember  your  kind¬ 
ness  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  Have  I  any  hope? 

The  1 8th  is  fixed  for  the  decision  .  .  .  and  the  adver¬ 
tisement  has  only  this  moment  caught  my  eye.  This  will 
excuse  my  obtruding  the  matter  on  your  attention  today. 

Very  respy 

E.  A.  Poe. 

That  very  day  Mr.  Kennedy  invited  Poe  to  dine,  at 
his  62  North  Charles  Street  home,  and  perhaps  no 
more  pathetic  regrets  were  ever  penned  by  genius  in 
extreme  want  than  these : 

Dr  Sir,  —  Your  kind  invitation  to  dinner  today  has 
wounded  me  to  the  quick.  I  cannot  come  —  and  for 
reasons  of  the  most  humiliating  nature  in  my  personal 
appearance.  You  may  conceive  my  deep  mortification 
in  making  this  disclosure  to  you  —  but  it  is  necessary.  If 
you  will  be  my  friend  so  far  as  to  loan  me  $20.,  I  will  call 
on  you  tomorrow  —  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible,  and 
I  must  submit  to  my  fate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  A.  Poe. 

It  was  certainly  this  occasion  and  this  loan  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Poe  to  which  Mr.  Kennedy  referred  in 
his  “  Diary,”  from  which  a  condensed  noting  is :  “  It 
is  many  years  ago  ...  I  found  him  in  Baltimore  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  I  gave  him  clothing,  free  access  to 
my  table  and  the  use  of  a  horse  for  exercise  .  .  .  in 
fact,  brought  him  up  from  the  very  verge  of  despair.” 
Until  Poe’s  dinner  regrets  advised  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
their  writer’s  desperate  straits  his  benefactor  could 
not  know  the  young  man’s  need  of  more  than  the 
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hitherto  given  kindly  wise  literary  counsel.  But 
henceforth  John  P.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  was  not  only  the 
poet's  mentor  but  personal  friend,  as  only  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  creation  of  a  gentleman  knows  how  to  fill  out 
the  finest  meaning  of  that  vitalizing  word.  And  Poe's 
no  less  fine  understanding  of  it,  years  later,  made  this 
grateful  expression :  “  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been,  at  all 
times,  a  true  friend  to  me  —  he  was  the  first  true  friend 
I  ever  had.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  life  itself.” 
These  words  affirm  not  only  how  near  starvation  Poe 
must  have  been,  but  also  throw  some  light  on  the  de¬ 
vitalizing  effects  this  condition  must  have  had  on  his 
inherited  nerve  exhaustion.  Three  months  —  more  or 
less  in  time  —  of  cold,  hunger  and  mental  stress  would 
seriously  impair  the  constitution  of  one  starting  such 
conditions  in  robust  health.  And  to  hypercritical  cen¬ 
sors  of  Poe,  the  foregoing  tests  of  their  faculties  aie 
suggested  prior  to  further  indulgence  in  adverse  scor¬ 
ing  of  one  whose  disabled  nerve  heritage  was  thus  not 
infrequently  and  acutely  assailed. 

Carey  &  Lea’s  still  delayed  issue  of  Poe’s  “Tales” 
caused  Mr.  Kennedy  to  advise  sending  some  to  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  a  monthly  periodical 
that  Thomas  W.  White  began  at  Richmond,  Va., 
August,  1834. 

One  record  17  is  that  Thomas  Wyllis  White,  born 
at  Yorktown,  Va.,  was  not  a  literary  man,  but  an  ex¬ 
cellent  printer  who  obtained  such  equipment  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  experience  and  observation  stimulated 
his  enterprise  to  make  the  Richmond,  Va.,  venture  of 
his  magazine. 

One  early  morning  of  August,  1834,  a  well-known 
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man,  rather  portly  for  his  height,  in  neat  attire,  which 
included  a  long  black  coat  and  beaver  hat,  made  his 
way  down  Main  Street,  Richmond,  to  15th  Street. 
There  he  went  up  the  outside  steps  to  the  second 
floor,  over  Archer’s  shoe  shop,  and  sat  down  in  the 
back  room,  his  job-printing  office.  Soon,  his  fore¬ 
man,  William  McFarlane,  and  John  W.  Fergus  son, 
one  of  his  boys,  appeared  and  handed  the  proprietor 
the  first  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
fresh  from  the  stitcher  and  binder  the  prior  night. 
And  Thomas  W.  White  saw,  with  pardonable  pride 
and  hope,  this  timely  fruition  of  his  long,  persistent 
energies. 

James  E.  Fleath  —  a  Virginian  of  literary  culture, 
First  State  Auditor  and  author  of  “Edge  Hill”  — 
with  selfless  devotion  served  this  magazine,  as  an  able 
editor,  for  nine  numbers  of  Vol.  I.;  and  continued  to 
be  the  adviser  and  friend  of  its  owner  and  printer. 
But  in  No.  9,  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  May, 
1835,  appeared,  that  there  had  been  made  an  ‘ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  gentleman  of  approved  literary  taste 
and  attainments  to  whose  special  management  the 
editor’s  department  had  been  confided.  Mr.  Whitty 
writes,  that  this  editor  was  Edward  Vernon  Spar- 
hawk,  a  New  England  poet  born  at  Bucksport,  Maine, 
1798.  He  was  of  high  literary  ability  and  author  of 
“Hours  of  Childhood,”  issued  in  1820.  Mr.  Whitty 
believes  Poe  met  Sparhawk  when  the  former  was  in 
Boston,  1827,  search  for  literary  work.  The  Boston, 
1827,  Directory  notes  an  “Oliver  Sparhawk,  Mer¬ 
chant,  No.  60,  State  Street,”  who  must  have  been  one 
of  that  unusual  family  name. 
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“  Berenice,”  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  direction  and  Poe’s 
reference  to  him,  was  sent  to  Mr.  White,  and  attracted 
Editor  Sparhawk’s  attention  to  the  extent  of  a  very 
flattering'  notice  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Messenger ; 
also,  from  its  owner,  a  letter  quest  of  this  story’s 
author  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  In  his  April  13,  1835,  answer 
was :  “  Poe  did  right  in  referring  to  me !  He  is  very 
clever  with  his  pen  —  classical  and  scholar-like.  Pie 
wants  experience  and  direction,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
he  can  be  made  very  useful  to  you.  And,  poor  fellowr ! 
he  is  very  poor.  I  told  him  to  write  something  for 
every  number  of  your  magazine,  and  that  you  might 
find  it  to  your  advantage  to  give  him  some  permanent 
employment.”  Mr.  Kennedy  noted  to  White,  the  Carey 
&  Lea’s  year-old  promise  to  issue  Poe’s  “  Tales  ”  ;  and  of 
Poe,  as  being  “  highly  imaginative  and  a  little  given 
to  the  terrific that  he  was  then  at  work  on  a 
tragedy — “  Politian  ”  —  but  was  turned  by  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  do  a  writer’s  drudgery  for  needed  money. 
This  letter  concluded  with :  “  1  have  no  doubt  you  and 
he  will  find  your  account  in  each  other.” 

While  “Politian”  is  ascribed  by  Air.  Whitty  to  be 
“written  about  1831”  by  Poe  and  included  “The 
Coliseum  ”  —  in  part  - —  that  was  printed  in  the  Oct.  26, 
1833,  Saturday  Morning  Visiter,  it  was  the  “de¬ 
served,”  but  “  failed,”  poem  for  the  prize,  as  the  judges 
noted,  because  “MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle”  had  won  its 
writer  of  both  subjects  this  prose  prize  the  prior  week. 
But  this  April  13,  1835,  letter  of  Mr.  Kennedy  noted 
Poe  as  then  at  work  on  a  tragedy,  which  as  “Scenes 
from  ‘  Politian,’  An  Unpublished  Drama,”  appeared 
—  by  part  and  first  print  —  in  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
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senger  for  December  of  that  year  and  more  of  it  in 
the  January,  1836,  issue.  Mr.  Whitty  calls  attention 
to  Poes  ‘‘  Pinakidia  Tablets  ”  —  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  1836  —  wherein  is:  “  Politian  [or  Angelo 
Poliziano,  of  Florence]  the  poet  and  scholar  was  an 
admirer  of  Alessandria  Scalla.”  Mr.  Whitty  adds, 
that  “  ‘  The  Lover’s  Appeal,’  Poe  mentioned  as  ‘  Eng¬ 
lish,’  is  found  among  the  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.” 
Some  records  note  “  Politian  ”  was  founded  on  Jero¬ 
boam  O.  Beauchamp’s  murder  of  Solicitor  General 
Solomon  P.  Sharp  of  Kentucky,  “  Nov.  6,  1825,”  as 
noted  by  Thomas  O.  Mabbott,  from  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  July,  1826,  account  of  the  execution;  the 
suicide  of  Beauchamp’s  wife,  and  its  attempt  by  him¬ 
self.  This  tragedy  was  also  treated  in  William  Gil¬ 
more  Simms’  romance,  “Beauchamp,”  issued  in  1842. 
“Politian”  was  translated  into  French  by  Monsieur 
W.  Flughes  (Wm.  O’Gorman),  and  was  highly  favored 
in  France.  The  original  MS.  —  once  owned  by  Mrs. 
S.  D.  Lewis  —  is  now  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan’s  New 
L  ork  City  Library,  where  special  literary  treatment 
has  been  given  it  by  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott.  FI  is 
complete  edition  is  to  be  hoped  for  at  an  early  date. 

The  April,  1835,  date  of  Mr.  White’s  Messenger 
gave  Poe’s  “Morelia.”  It  and  “Berenice”  were  voted 
of  creative  force,  but  horror  tales.  “Berenice”  begins 
with  a  Latin  motto  from  Ebn  Zaiat.  Dr.  Richard 
Gottheil  states:  Ebn  Zaiat’s  real  name  was  Muham¬ 
mad  ibu  Abd  Ahmalik  Alzaijat.  Tie,  much  loving  a 
slave  and  mourning  her  death,  was  advised  to  seek 
consolation  at  her  grave.  Of  this  counsel  be  wrote: 
“My  friends  say  —  ‘If  thou  wouldst  only  visit  her 
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grave  ’ ;  but  I  answered,  —  ‘  Has  she  any  grave  other 
than  my  heart?’”  This  sentiment  seemed  to  supply 
Poe  the  theme  for  “  Berenice,’’  over  which  perhaps 
also  brooded  shadows  of  his  own  first  love,  whose 
only  grave  was  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  But  this 
“  Berenice  ”  story  was  also  an  able  analysis  of  acute 
fears  and  sensations  as  produced  by  disease  and  drugs ; 
possibly  some  reflex  of  an  ugly  dream  dominating  its 
writer  in  one  of  his  depression  attacks,  and  perhaps 
tinged  with  some  reading  of  “  Confessions  of  an 
Opium  Eater,”  by  the  Milford  Bard,  Jno.  Holland. 
This  might  also  have  colored  “  Morelia,’  in  itself 
so  “  rife  with  horror  ”  of  a  mother  s  spirit  in  full 
“moral  maturity  passing  into  her  new-born  child 
and  with  breathless  dread  of  vague  results.  Of  their 
writer  one  record  18  is,  “  Poe’s  limitation  was  his  aloof¬ 
ness  from  the  unscholarly  masses.”  Poe  “was  fas¬ 
cinated  by  many  questions  concerning  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  things  but  never  was  guilty  of  anything 
like  Irving’s  ‘Tale  of  a  Young  Robber.’’  Concern¬ 
ing  Poe’s  “horror  tales”  appears  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review:  “If  Poe  is  Laureate  of  the  Darkness  —  he  is 
also  the  silver  starlight  with  its  soothing  stillness  and 
its  dreams  —  the  soul  thrown  back  upon  itself  to  brood 
upon  its  own  imaginings.” 

Yet,  April  30,  1835,  Poe  wrote  Mr.  White  concern¬ 
ing  “Berenice”:  “.  .  .  Your  opinion  of  it  is  very 
just.  The  subject  is  by  far  too  horrible,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  hesitated  sending  it  to  you  especially  as'  a 
specimen  of  my  capabilities.  The  Tale  originated  in 
a  bet  that  I  could  produce  nothing  effective  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  so  singular  provided  I  treated  it  seriously.  .  .  . 
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You  may  say  all  this  is  in  bad  taste.  I  have  my  doubts 
about  it  .  .  .  To  be  appreciated  you  must  be  read,  and 
these  things  are  invariably  sought  after  with  avidity. 
.  .  .  Such  articles  as  the  ‘  MS.  Found  in  a  Mad¬ 
house  ’  .  .  .  ‘Monos  and  Daimonos  ’  of  the  ‘London 
New  Monthly’  —  the  ‘Confessions  of  an  Opium- 
Eater  ’  and  the  ‘  Man  in  the  Bell  ’  of  ‘  Blackwood.’  The 
first  two  were  written  by  no  less  a  man  than  Bulwer  — 
the  ‘  Confessions  ’  universally  attributed  to  Coleridge 
—  although  unjustly.  Thus  the  first  men  .  .  .  have 
not  thought  writings  of  this  nature  unworthy  of  their 
talents.  .  .  .” 

In  No.  9,  May,  1835,  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
was  Poe’s  “  Lionizing,”  editorially  noted  as  an  “  in¬ 
imitable  piece  of  wit  and  satire-fun  on  nosology  in 
literature,”  and  far  antedating  that  of  “  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac.”  This  number  gave  Mrs.  Buckler’s  (wife 
of  Poe’s  physician)  answer,  said  to  be  inspired  by 
Poe,  to  Mr.  Wilde’s  lines,  “My  Life  is  like  a  Summer 
Rose”;  also  some  critical  notes  credited  to  Poe.  In 
his  May  30,  1835,  letter  to  Mr.  White  was  noted  the 
receipt  of  $5  and  an  order  for  $4.94  as  coming  from 
him  —  through  Mr.  Kennedy  —  to  be  “very  wel¬ 
come”;  that  Mr.  K - ’s  delayed  book  —  “Horse- 

Shoe  Robinson  ”  —  would  reach  Richmond  for  the  June 
number  of  the  Messenger;  also,  regrets  as  to  his  own 
inadequate  critique  of  it,  occasioned  by  ill  health,  con¬ 
cerning  which  was :  “  I  was  so  ill  as  to  be  hardly  able  to 
see  the  paper  on  which  I  wrote,  and  finished  it  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion.  I  have  not,  therefore, 
done  anything  like  justice  to  the  book,  and  I  am  vexed 
about  the  matter;  for  Mr.  Kennedy  has  proved  himself 
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a  kind  friend  to  me  in  every  respect,  and  I  am  sincerely 
grateful  to  him  for  many  acts  of  generosity  and  atten¬ 
tion.”  This  attack  was  probably  Poe’s  first  touch  of 
heart  trouble  of  1841  definite  record.  Poe  mentioned 
the  complaint  of  his  criticism  of  “  Confessions  of  a 
Poet”  by  “Himself”  (Laughton  Osborn);  his  critic 
added:  “The  book  is  silly  enough  .  .  .  ";  and  as  to 
the  charge  of  not  reading  it,  stated :  “  But  seriously,  I 
have  read  it,  .  .  .  and  was  very  much  amused.  .  .  .” 
Poe  told  of  his  notices  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes¬ 
senger  in  Baltimore  papers;  also  his  satisfaction  with 
remuneration  from  Mr.  White  by :  “  My  poor  services 
are  not  worth  what  you  give  me  for  them.”  Poe  con¬ 
cluded :  “The  high  compliment  of  Judge  Tucker  is 
rendered  doubly  flattering  to  me  by  my  knowledge  of 
his  literary  character.”  This  letter  is  important  on 
points  of  Poe’s  ascending  prospects;  the  disastrous 
effects  of  his  pinching  poverty  creating  his  first  serious 
attack  of  nerve  “exhaustion”  (and  after  this  1835 
break  in  his  health  —  when  twenty-six  —  Poe  was 
never  again  a  well  man)  ;  his  grateful  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Kennedy;  also,  of  Mr.  White’s  remuneration 
for  recent  contributions;  Baltimore  service  rendered 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  Poe’s  own  intel¬ 
ligent  and  deep  interests  in  its  welfare.  The  Poe 
touch  of  Laughton  Osborn  has  a  later  given  interest. 
On  all  these  scores  Poe’s  letter  was  of  qualities 
that  would  naturally  attract  Mr.  White’s  attention 
in  his  search  for  an  assistant  editor  for  his  Messenger. 
One  of  his  letters  —  owned  by  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Chicago,  Ill. — shows  that  as  early  as  Feb.  1 7, 
1835,  its  writer  was  in  earnest  quest  of  an  editor  by 
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this  appeal  to  Lucian  B.  Minor,  Esq.  In  this  letter 
was : 

My  Dear  Sir  —  I  earnestly  again  invite  you  to  my 
editorial  chair,  .  .  .  for  which  service  I  will  hand  you 
.  .  .  $800.  per  annum.  To  be  sure  the  salary  is  not 
an  enormous  one  .  .  .  nor  yet  are  the  services  which 
I  should  expect  from  you  enormous  .  .  .  half  a  dozen 
hours  per  week  would  consume  all  I  would  have  to 
pour  into  your  ear  .  .  .  and  ...  24  hours  in  the  week 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  you  to  nourish  my  Mes¬ 
senger.  .  .  .  Your  '‘stipend”  from  me  is  as  certain 
as  if  it  were  promised  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  .  .  . 
I  do  nothing  without  giving  God  all  the  thanks  .  .  . 
I  firmly  believe  he  will  not  suffer  me  to  fall  thro’  in  the 
vocation  ...  to  which  I  am  almost  enthusiastically 
devoted.  .  .  . 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  W.  White. 

Rec.  20  Feb.  ’35. 

One  wonders  if  God  Almighty  moved  White  s 
heart  to  pay  Poe  $520  a  year,  and  $280  less  than 
the  “stipend”  of  “$800,  per  annum”  offered  to  “Lu¬ 
cian  Minor,  Escp,”  by  White  “  to  nourish  his  Mes¬ 
senger.  These  points  are  covered  and  suggested  by 
Mr.  White’s  foregoing  letter. 

Poe  wrote  Mr.  White,19  June  12th,  as  to  the  receipt 
of  his  letter ;  magazine  sent ;  kind  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  his  health  and  added  :  “  I  am  glad  to  say  ...  I  have 
entirely  recovered  —  although  Dr.  Buckler,  no  longer 
than  3  weeks  ago,  assured  me  nothing  but  a  sea  voyage 
would  save  me.”  Poe  noted  the  review  of  Marshall  s 
“Washington”  and  his  own  critiques  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger  in  the  Baltimore  Republic  and  American ,  also 
insisting  on  no  remuneration  for  same,  as  writing 
35—1 
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them  was  “a  pleasure  —  no  trouble  whatever.”  This 
letter  concluded  with  congratulations  on  obtaining  the 
services  of  Mr.  Sparhawk  as  he  had  a  “  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  talent.” 

The  Literary  Messenger  for  June  printed  Poe’s 
story  “  Hans  Phaal.”  It  was  noted  “  as  a  long  one 
that  will  appear  short  ”  to  readers,  and  “  will  add 
much  to  his  reputation  as  an  imaginative  writer,”  and 
hinted  “  a  voyage  to  the  moon  may  not  be  a  matter 
of  mere  moonshine.”  Poe’s  intention  was  to  make 
use  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  creation  of  this 
fiction.  The  Lancet,  London,  April  13,  1895.  inquires 
if  Professor  Ramsay’s  new  gaseous  element,  helium  — 
until  recently  thought  to  exist  only  in  the  sun  —  was 
not  known  to  Poe,  because  of  “Hans  Phaal”  reference 
to  “  a  particular  metallic  substance  .  .  .  a  constituent  of 
azote  .  .  .  its  density  37-4  less  than  that  of  hydrogen  .  .  . 
and  a  dozen  demijohns  of  a  very  common  acid,  &c.” 
Helium  “  is  obtained  from  the  mineral  cleveite  by 
sulphuric  acid  s  action  upon  it,  and  is  lighter  than 
hydrogen.  Incidentally,  three  weeks  later,  Richard 
Adams  Locke’s  “Moon  Hoax”  deluded  many  readers 
of  the  N czu  I  ork  Sun.  It  Mas  written  on  very  similar 
lines,  and  of  later  mention  with  “  Hans  Phaal.” 

June  22,  1835,  Poe  wrote  Mr.  White  concerning 
the  tactful  treatment  of  periodical  details  with  special 
reference  to  his  Messenger;  of  Charles  B.  Shaw  — 
author  of  “Allegheny  Levels”  — its  contributor  and 
Poe’s  own  friend;  noted  sympathy  as  to  Mr.  White’s 
recently  lost  son ;  his  own  strict  attention  to  punctua¬ 
tion,  and,  of  most  importance,  Poe  answered  the  query 
made  as  to  the  writer  going  to  Richmond  the  ensuing 
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winter  by  :  “  .  .  .  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleas¬ 
ure.  I  have  been  desirous  for  some  time  of  paying  a 
visit  to  Richmond,  and  would  be  glad  of  any  reasonable 
excuse  for  so  doing.  [This  statement  seems  in  close 
touch  with  “  Poe's  desired  explanations  with  Elmira," 
noted  by  Mr.  Whitty.]  Indeed  1  am  anxious  to  settle 
myself  in  that  city,  and  if  .  .  .  you  hear  of  a  situation 
likely  to  suit  me,  I  would  gladly  accept  it,  were  the  sal¬ 
ary  even  the  merest  trifle.  I  should  .  .  .  feel  myself 
greatly  indebted  to  you  if  through  your  means  I  could 
accomplish  this  object.  What  you  say  in  the  conclusion 
.  .  .  gives  me  reason  to  hope  .  .  .  you  might  find  some¬ 
thing  for  me  to  do  in  your  office.  .  .  .  If  so  I  should 
be  very  glad,  for  at  present  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  my  time  is  employed.”  With  more  details  as  to 
the  Messenger,  Poe  concluded  with  what  one  high 
Poe  authority  regards  as  a  hoax  query,  “Who  is 
the  author  of  (  The  Doom  ?  This  story  s  pi  int  does 
seem  to  point  truth,  in  “  the  legend  that  Poe  was  in 
a  Richmond  law  office  for  a  few  weeks,”  in  1827, 
prior  to  crossing  the  sea  for  library  research.  To  the 
July,  1835,  Messenger,  Poe  sent  “  The  Visionary, 
which  appeared  under  this  title  in  Godcy’s  January, 
1834,  issue.  This  July  Messenger  also  gave  his  verses, 
“  To  Mary,”  written  earlier,  perhaps,  for  Miss  Dever- 
eaux.  On  page  146  of  “Poems  and  Tales  of  Poe,” 
Charles  M.  Graves  refers  to  Miss  Mary  Winfree,  Ches¬ 
terfield,  Va.,  as  the  original  of  Poe’s  “To  M - . 

But  true  to  his  muse  of  many  masks,  these  lines  were 
later  revised  for  Mrs.  Osgood;  yet  in  its  heait  of 
hearts  was  veiled  the  floating  wraith  of  the  poet’s  first, 
lost  love  ;  and  with  herself,  he  wished  for  explanations. 
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This  summer  of  1835  gave  many  trying  home  days 
to  Poe;  also  to  Mrs.  Clemm  to  a  greater  degree;  for 
July  7th  her  mother,  his  grandmother,  widow  of  Gen¬ 
eral  David  Poe,  was  released  forever  from  years  of 
helplessness  and  suffering,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 
In  their  home,  No.  3  Amity  Street,  Baltimore,  her 
funeral  services  were  held  the  next  day.  Mr.  William 
J.  McClellan  notes  :  “  In  the  American  and  Com.  Daily 
Advertiser,  July  8,  1835,  was:  ‘Died  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  July  7th,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Poe,  relict  of  Gen.  Poe,  of  this  city. 
Her  friends  are  requested  to  attend  her  funeral,  with¬ 
out  further  invitation,  from  the  residence  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  Clemm,  in  Amity  Street,  at 
9  o’clock  this  morning.’”  In  “her  Will,  dated  Feb. 
13,  1826,  and  proved  Sept.  6,  1838,  Elizabeth  Poe20 
bequeathed  all  her  belongings  to  her  daughter  Mrs. 
Clemm.”  This  was  but  an  act  of  justice,  as  Mrs. 
Clemm  for  years  had  devotedly  cared  for  her  bedridden 
mother.  So  passed  a  saintly  soul  to  her  full  reward; 
and  she  left  no  idlers  in  her  daughter’s  household, 
which  included  her  son  —  of  seventeen,  employed  in 
a  granite  stone-yard  —  her  daughter  Virginia,  then 
almost  thirteen;  and  her  nephew,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  of 
twenty-six  years.  The  family  money  calls  were  many 
and  urgent  then,  and  July  20th  Poe  wrote  Mr.  White 
that  his  letters  of  the  14th  and  16th,  with  $20,  were  at 
hand;  and  in  such  connection  Poe  mildly  suggested: 
“  Look  over  ‘  Hans  Phaal  ’  and  Literary  Notices  by  me. 
.  .  .  There  are  thirty-four  columns  in  all.  ‘  Hans  Phaal  ’ 
cost  me  nearly  a  fortnight’s  hard  labor,  and  was  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  the  ‘  Messenger.’  I  will  not,  however, 
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sin  so  egregiously  again  in  ...  a  long  article.  Of  Poe 
“mild  protest”  Mr.  John  S.  Patton,  University  of 
Virginia  Librarian,  wrote:  “That  story  contained 
more  than  20,000  words.  .  .  .  That,  without  the  lit- 
eray  notices,  was  surely  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
$20,  which  Mr.  White  listed  for  all.”  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  March,  1919,  $770  was  obtained  by  the 
American  Art  Association,  New  York,  for  a  copy  of 
“Hans  Phaal”  MS.  With  a  powerful  glass  Mr. 
Arthur  Swann  then  discerned  Poe’s  carefully  crossed- 
out  verse,  in  italics,  heading  this  MS.  story.  The  early 
print  verse  is  credited  to  “  Tom  O’Bedlam’s  Song.’ 
It  reads: 

“  With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies 
Whereof  I  am  commander, 

With  a  burning  spear  and  a  horse  of  air, 

To  the  wilderness  I  wander.” 

Mr.  Swann  notes  this  “  Hans  Phaal  ”  MS.  copy  as 
owned  by  the  Misses  Deborah  B.  and  Sarah  Martin, 
of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  who  obtained  it  from  their  late 
uncle,  Rear  Admiral  Melanton  Smith,  whose  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Mary  Osborne,  who  knew  Poe 
and  Mrs.  Clemm  well;  and  from  one  of  them  this  MS. 
was  thought  to  have  come  to  her. 

Mr.  Whitty  definitely  states  :  “  This  story  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  ‘Folio  Club  Tales,’  but  was  of  later  date. 
Poe  left  a  good  record  of  this  tale  and  how  it  came 
to  be  written.”21  All  of  this  will  appear  in  the  near 
issue  of  Poe’s  “Tales”  edited  by  Mr.  WFitty.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  its  even  finer  script  than  those  sent  for  the 
Saturday  Morning  Visiter ,  October,  1833,  prize  was 
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caused  by  the  high  praise  bestowed  by  judges  on  their 
script  and  remarkable  composition.  This  MS.  has 
been  mounted  between  gauze  and  handsomely  bound  in 
blue  Levant  leather.  Returning  to  Poe's  July  20,  1835, 
letter,  he  continued,  —  in  sympathy  for  Mr.  White’s 
impaired  health,  press  notices  of  his  Messenger,  that 
its  comments  of  Messrs.  Pleasants  and  Paulding  on 
“Hans  Phaal  ”  were  “judicious”  and  “highly  grati¬ 
fying”;  noted  the  inclosure  of  Oct  12,  1833,  Balti¬ 
more  Saturday  Visiter  comments  of  the  prize  judges 
on  “Tales  of  the  Folio  Club”  and  their  author,  with  a 
request  for  their  Messenger  reprint.  This  was  com¬ 
plied  with  in  the  August.  1835,  number.  Poe  also  de¬ 
sired  special  mention  that  both  prose  and  poetry  prizes 
were  first  awarded  him,  but  the  poetry  prize  was  trans¬ 
ferred  later  because  he  had  obtained  the  higher  prose 
prize  —  so  he  had  been  advised  by  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Latrobe.  Poe  referred  to  some  special  ink  sent, 
and  his  review  delayed  by  possible  but  untenable  rea¬ 
son  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall’s  death. 

The  August,  1835,  Messenger  gave  Poe’s  “Bon- 
Bon” —  as  of  prior  noting  —  a  tale  in  which  Satan 
figures  as  a  devourer  of  human  souls.  And  in  this 
number  also  appeared  Poe’s  four  verses  “To  Sarah,” 
signed  “  Silvio.”  Concerning  them  Mr.  Whitty 
states,2-’  that  in  a  note  in  his  “Duane”  copy  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger —  found  by  him  at  Boston  —  “this  poem  and 
an  unpublished  story  were  both  acknowledged  bv 
Poe.”  Mr.  Whitty  adds:  “The  lines  were  evidently 
intended  for  Sarah  Elmira  Royster,  his  early  sweet¬ 
heart.”  Written  also  on  his  near  return  to  the  Rich¬ 
mond  scenes  of  this  first,  lost  love  tragedy,  perhaps 
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Poe  was  over-keenly  moved  by  the  pathos  of  it  all  and 
placed  in  print  a  message  of  forwarning  he  realized 
could  not  be  transmitted  in  writing.  Full  of  unutter¬ 
able  sweetness  and  as  unforgettable  heartache  is  the 
last  of  these  four  verses  in, — 

To  Sarah  — 

In  such  an  hour,  when  we  forgot, 

The  world,  its  cares,  and  my  own  lot, 

Thou  seemest  then  to  be, 

A  gentle  guardian  spirit  given 
To  guide  my  wandering  steps  to  heaven, 

If  they  could  stray  from  thee. 

Lifting  this  curtain  to  the  scene  of  these  lovers’ 
last  parting  —  whenever  that  may  have  been  —  these 
words  seem  to  delineate  in  angelic  light  Sarah  Elmira’s 
young  shining  significance  in  it.  And  upon  this,  his 
heart's  enshrined  idealism  of  beauty,  life’s  curtain 
never  rang  down  for  the  poet  or  man  until  Qct.  7, 
1849. 

Thomas  O.  Mabbott  writes23  that  in  Vol.  I,  “Index 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger Poe  stated  that 
“a  stanza  of  Sappho’s  Ode,  ‘To  the  Beloved  Fair,’ was 
in  his  poem  ‘To  Sarah.  Mr.  Mabbott  adds:  1  his 
paraphrase  of  Sappho  is  in  the  last  stanza  of  Poe  s 
poem.  The  acknowledgment  of  his  debt  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Poe,  and  probably  accounts  for  his  failure  to 
use  the  piece  in  his  collected  poems.’  But  it  served 
Poe  well  in  its  August,  1835,  Richmond  print. 

During  these  Baltimore  years,  from  May,  1831, 
until  March,  1834,  by  well  utilized  leisure  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  annuity  from  Mr.  Allan,  Poe’s  energies 
had  produced  “  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club  and  perhaps 
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a  score  or  more  poems,  including  the  “  unpublished 
drama  of  Politian.”  Also,  as  a  devourer  of  books 
and  periodical  literature,  Poe  was  going  to  school;  a 
school  in  which  his  own  genius  was  master;  and  its 
craft-conned  lessons  were  both  editorial  and  critical 
expression. 

Concerning  the  much  said  of  Poe’s  borrowings 
from  E.  T.  W.  Hoffmann  and  others,  Professor  Wood- 
berry  notes:  “  It  was  .  .  .  from  the  magazine  world  .  .  . 
that  Poe’s  tales  sprang,  brooded  over  by  a  genius  great 
in  its  own  nativity,  which  from  the  beginning  had  more 
vitality  of  its  own  than  it  ever  borrowed  from  others.” 
But  the  cessation  of  the  annuity  from  Mr.  Allan  —  sent 
with  no  sacrifice  by  its  donor  —  placed  Poe  face  to 
face  with  actual  starvation,  and  at  an  age — well  known 
to  Mr.  Allan  —  when  men  reach  a  crisis  in  life  which 
has  serious  bearing  for  good  or  ill  upon  their  physical 
future.  Since  the  1827  leaving  of  Mr.  Allan’s  bounti¬ 
ful  table — for  whatever  of  Edgar’s  nervous  strains 
under  his  foster-father’s  roof,  he  had  been  well  nour¬ 
ished  there,  and  it  is  likely  he  never  was  elsewhere  for 
any  length  of  time  —  the  failing  of  such  support,  with 
added  heavy  and  incessant  tax  upon  his  mind  and 
body,  brought  Poe  to  this  life  crisis  with  his  heritage 
of  impaired  nervous  equipment  so  seriously  depleted 
that,  with  so  few  favoring  fortunes,  after  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  never  again 
a  well  man.  And  no  life  of  the  poet  can  be  justly 
written  without  giving  these  forceful  facts  closest 
consideration.  That  his  mental  equipment  was  en¬ 
riched  by  years  of  constant  study  and  active  scholarly 
experience  his  later  works  afford  abundant  proof;  nor 
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was  his  mind  ever  dethroned  excepting  at  intervals, 
during  his  attacks  of  nervous  exhaustion  producing 
congestive  delirium,  caused  mostly  by  hunger  and 
over-work,  but  at  times  aggravated  by  stimulants’  in¬ 
dulgence,  for  relief ;  this  his  physique  could  not  with¬ 
stand,  according  to  the  eminent  nerve  specialist,  Dr. 
Edward  B.  Lane.  Yet  science  has  emphatically  en¬ 
dorsed  opinions  of  Doctors  Lane,  Charles  G.  Davis, 
and  other  high  authorities  that,  although  stimulants 
were  '‘beyond  the  power  of  mortal  resistance  for  re¬ 
lief  of  such  nerve-victims,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  not 
insane However,  with  this  Baltimore  break  in  Poe’s 
health  began  his  heart  trouble,  notwithstanding  his 
usual  “abstemious  habits”  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Clemm;  it  also  started  the  perceptible,  creeping  prog¬ 
ress  of  that  fearsome  “depression”  which  he  never 
could  understand  nor  vanquish.  And  he  never  real¬ 
ized,  with  all  his  defeats,  that  stimulants  —  then  gen¬ 
erally  taken  for  every  ill  —  only  increased  the  deadly 
pace  of  his  own  depression,  which  he  later  feared 
might  lead  to  the  subversion  of  his  mentality.  This, 
Poe’s  only  fear,  hung  over  him  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  and  with  all  its  impending  frightfulness 
created  the  horror  of  “The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,” 
which  tale  was  undoubtedly  a  transcription  of  one  of 
Poe’s  distressing  depression  dreams. 

Various  records  reveal  that  the  poet  left  Baltimore 
about  mid-summer,  1835;  probably  after  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Clemm’s  home  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  July  7th  of  that  year.  Poe’s  call  was  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  to  assist  Mr.  White,  who  had  already 
parted  with  Editor  E.  V.  Sparhawk.  In  a  Richmond, 
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Aug.  18,  1835,  letter  to  Lucian  Minor,  Esq.,24  Mr. 
White  wrote :  “  I  have,  my  dear  sir,  been  compelled 
to  part  with  Mr.  Sparhawk  as  regular  editor.  ...  He 
will,  however,  continue  to  assist  me.  Mr.  Poe  is  here 
also.  He  tarries  one  month  and  will  aid  me  all  that 
lies  in  his  power." 

The  September,  1835,  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
gave  “Lines  Written  in  an  Album,"  by  “  E.  A.  P.” 
They  were  revised  from  their  former  tribute  to  his 
cousin  Elizabeth  with  the  transferred  courtesy  to  Miss 
Eliza  White,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  W.  White,  owner 
of  the  Messenger.  This  time  these  lines  began : 

“  Eliza,  let  thy  generous  heart 
From  its  present  pathway  part  not,”  etc. 

This  September  Messenger  also  gave  Poe’s  prose 
satire,  “Loss  of  Breath.  A  Tale  neither  in  nor  out  of 
Blackwood.”  A  gruesome  story  of  a  hanging  and 
a  burial  alive,  perhaps  another  nightmare  from  under 
one  of  its  writer’s  “  depression  spells,”  was  utilized  for 
this  unique  farce,  a  travesty  on  the  sharp  methods  of 
Blackzvood's ,  with  which  Poe  was  later  to  come  into  a 
closer  but,  alas,  as  it  seems,  a  nameless  touch !  In 
contrast  to  this  fascinating  farce  Dr.  Woodberrv 
notes  of  Poe’s  parable,  “  Shadow,”  of  “  The  Folio 
Club  Tales,”  that  “within  its  .  .  .  page  or  two,  is  at 
once  the  most  noble  and  most  artistic  expression  of  his 
imagination."  Poe  described  it  as  “The  Shadow 
neither  of  God  nor  man,  nor  of  any  familiar  thing.” 

Thus  early  Edgar  Allan  Poe  had  made  his  place  in 
the  world  of  letters,  had  won  enough  recognition  from 
Southern  and  other  press  scores  to  serve  Mr.  White 
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as  assistant  editor  for  his  Messenger.  At  last  Poe 
had  found  for  the  future  an  opening  congenial  to  Ins 
mind.  Among  the  many  to  whom  Poe  appealed  in  the 
interest  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  was  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Bird,  Philadelphia,  author  of  “  Shepard 
Lee,”  1836,  and  who  came  into  later,  personal  touch 
with  Poe.  Cheered  by  Kennedy,  praised  by  Paulding 
—  as  “  decidely  the  best  of  all  our  young  writers  .  .  . 

I  might  add  all  our  old  ones,  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions  ”  :  also  others  of  that  time  and  equal  eminence 
were  generous  in  like  measures :  therefore,  Poe  could 
well  begin  this  service  on  a  budding  salary  of  $10  pet 
week  and  of  royal  contrast  to  the  no  revenue  of  his 
prior  year.  So  all  seemed  now  of  rosy  hue  and  promise 
for  the  future  in  his  press  office  duties  and  renewal  of 
Richmond  friendships :  the  Mackenzie  household  with 
his  sister  there,  Aunt  Nancy,  the  Stanards,  the  Sullys 
and  others  of  his  boyhood  years,  which  once  only  in¬ 
cluded  also  his  first,  lost  love,  an  episode  Mr.  Whitty 
records.  It  is  pleasant  to  picture  Poe  in  the  glow  of  this 
hard-earned  success  ascending,  with  a  spring  in  his  step, 
that  outside  stairway  which  led  to  his  coming  editorial 
career.  This  began  in  the  office  of  the  Southern  Liter¬ 
ary  Messenger,  southwest  corner  15th  and  Main  Streets, 
Richmond,  Va.  The  desk  he  used  so  faithfully  there 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty  of  that  city. 
But  at  Baltimore  the  home  that  sheltered  his  roofless 
head  through  stress  and  storms  was  now  a  doubly 
broken  one,  by  the  recent  death  of  his  grandmother 
and  his  own  later  departure  from  it.  His  fair  little 
cousin,  Virginia,  who  idolized  him  through  their 
many  dark  Baltimore  days,  was  frail  of  health  and 
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“Southern  Literary  Messenger”  Building,  Main  &  15TH 
Streets,  Richmond,  Va.,  Drawn  by  Harry  Fenn 
+  Marks  outside  stairway  of  Poe’s  time 
+  Marks  Poe’s  Desk  Window 

Rear  Building,  Ellis  &  Allan  Warehouse,  where  Poe  was 
Employed  in  1827 

©  Marks  where  Poe  wrote  MS.  found  in  Ellis  &  Allan 
MSS.  in  Library  of  Congress 
Courtesy  of  Century  Co. 


inconsolable,  although  her  brother  Henry  was  then 
with  his  mother  and  sister.  Mrs.  Clemm,  since  her 
mother’s  death,  had  no  sterner  duty  than  that  to  her 
little  daughter ;  and  her  cousin  Edgar  shared  to  the  ut- 
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most  Mrs.  Clemm's  devotion  to  Virginia.  No  doubt  the 
loneliness  of  his  aunt  and  cousin  without  him  was 
imparted  most  touchingly  to  “Buddie”  —  as  they 
called  him  —  at  Richmond;  and  Poe  would  have  been 


Poe’s  Southern  Literary  Messenger  Desk 
From  print  of  original 

Copyright  permission  of  owner,  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty,  Richmond,  \  a. 

less  than  the  grateful  mortal  that  he  was,  had  he  not 
wished  to  share  his  modest  good  fortune  with  these 
two  beneficent  angels  of  his  forlorn  past.  All  this 
seems  to  have  been  floating  in  Poe’s  mind  when  he  was 
deciding  to  live  in  Richmond,  where  he  first  boarded 
with  a  Mrs.  Poore  on  Banks  Street,  facing  Capitol 
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Square,  and  in  whose  home  also  lived  her  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Cleland,  and  his  wife.  Undoubtedly  through 
the  “convivialities  of  Southern  social  life”  with  old 
friends  and  new,  strayed  that  specter  of  Poe’s  might- 
have-been  happiness,  in  still  attractive  personality  of 
his  lost  love  “  Elmira  ”  —  Royster  Shelton.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  met,  and  the  forceful  beauty  of  her  char¬ 
acter  as  pictured  by  his  poetic  pen  must  have  finally 
triumphed  for  them  both.  It  was  this  beauty  Poe 
worshipped  in  woman!  “  Silvio’s”  last  verse  of  “To 
Sarah,”  of  December,  1835,  Southern  Literary  Mes¬ 
senger  printing,  all  too  vividly  portrays  some  such 
dream,  or  actual  meeting. 

So  Poe,  as  “Silvio,”  again  at  Richmond  in  1835, 
met  the  foe  in  himself,  that  he  thought  he  could,  and 
did,  command  by  virtue  of  a  rare  woman's  aid  and 
friendly,  timely,  stoical  counsel  in  one  long,  linger¬ 
ing  look  of  eloquent  silence.  But  anxiety,  continuous 
worry  on  known  and  unknown  accounts,  the  grieving 
of  little  Virginia  and  Mrs.  Clemm,  to  whom  Poe 
turned  for  anchorage,  coupled  with  his  grateful  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  care  and  comfort  so  generously  given  by 
them  to  him  when  such  devotion  meant  life  itself, —  all 
this  brought  on  his  dreaded  depression.  This,  in  turn, 
led  Poe  to  seek  relief  in  stimulants,  which,  with  his  — 
at  this  time  —  increasing  congestion  results,  cost  him 
his  editorial  position.  Concerning  this  attack,  Poe  — 
at  Richmond,  Sept.  11,  1835  —  wrote  Mr.  Kennedy, 
that  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  James  H.  Miller  (this 
reference  affirms  dim  records  of  Dr.  Miller’s  personal 
touch  with  Poe,  which  included  letters,  verses,  etc., 
to  Miss  Miller,  the  Doctor’s  niece)  advised  Poe, 
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Mr.  Kennedy  was  in  Baltimore.  This  hastened  ex¬ 
pression  by  letter,  the  impossible  to  express  orally,  of 
the  writer’s  “deep  sense  of  gratitude”  for  frequent, 
effectual  and  kind  assistance.  Poe  wrote  : 

Through  your  influence  Mr.  White  has  been  induced 
to  employ  me  in  assisting*  him  with  the  Editorial  duties 
of  his  Magazine  at  a  salary  of  $520.  per  annum.  The 
situation  is  agreeable  to  me  for  many  reasons  —  but  alas  ! 
it  appears  to  me  nothing  can  now  give  me  pleasure  — 
or  the  slightest  gratification.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
if  in  this  letter  you  find  much  incoherency.  My  feelings 
at  this  moment  are  pitiable  indeed.  I  am  suffering  under 
a  depression  of  spirits  such  as  I  have  never  felt  before. 
I  have  struggled  in  vain  against  the  influence  of  their 
melancholy. —  You  zvill  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  I  am 
still  miserable  in  spite  of  the  great  improvement  in  my 
circumstances.  I  say  you  will  believe  me,  and  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  a  man  who  is  writing  for  effect  does 
not  write  thus.  My  heart  is  open  before  you  — if  it  be 
worth  reading,  read  it.  [This  and  other  items  indicate 
Poe  had  given  some  very  personal  accounts  of  himself 
into  Mr.  Kennedy’s  confidential  keeping.]  I  am  wretched, 
and  know  not  why.  Console  me,  —  for  you  can.  But  let 
it  be  quickly  —  or  it  will  be  too  late.  Write  me  immedi¬ 
ately.  Convince  me  that  it  is  ...  at  all  necessary  to  live, 
and  you  will  prove  yourself  indeed  my  friend.  Persuade 
me  to  do  what  is  right.  I  do  not  mean  this.  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  shouid  consider  what  I  now  write  you  a 
jest _oh,  pity  me!  for  I  feel  that  my  words  are  incoher¬ 
ent —  but  I  will  recover  myself.  You  will  not  fail  to  see 
that  I  am  suffering  under  a  depression  of  spirits  which 
will  ruin  me  should  it  be  long  continued.  Write  me  then, 
and  quickly.  Urge  me  to  do  what  is  right.  Your  words 
will  have  more  weight  with  me  than  the  words  of  others 
—  for  you  have  been  my  friend  when  no  one  else  was. 
Fail  not  —  as  vou  value  your  peace  of  mind  hereafter. 

E.  A.  Poe. 
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Surely  this  letter  is  a  soul’s  cry  of  mortal  anguish! 
a  striving  for  light  and  might  that  make  for  right. 
And  with  so  fair  a  present  setting,  for  future  fortune, 
what  else  than  this  spectre  of  his  lost  life-happiness 
could  it  have  been  that  was  stalking  abroad,  through 
the  reviewing  of  scenes  inseparable  from  his  first  lost 
love,  and  with  a  daring'  that  shattered  all,  save  his 
soul’s  resolution  for  its  integrity.  Hence  came  Poe’s 
call,  “  Urge  me  to  do  what  is  right.’'  These  words 
were  not  italicized  by  the  poet’s  pen,  but  were  em¬ 
phasized  by  his  incoherent  or  subconscious  knowledge 
of  the  brink  upon  which  his  depression  stood  for  self- 
destruction. 

Of  this  attack  Mr.  White  wrote  Mr.  Minor,  Sept. 
8,  1835:  “  Poe  is  now  in  my  employ  —  not  as  editor. 
He  is  unfortunately  rather  dissipated  —  and  therefore 
I  can  place  very  little  reliance  upon  him.  His  dis¬ 
position  is  quite  amiable.  He  will  be  some  assistance 
to  me  in  proof-reading.”  September  21,  Mr.  White 
continued:  “Poe  has  flew  the  track  already.  [Prior 
sentence  suggests  a  need  of  both  editor  and  “proof¬ 
reading.”  ]  His  habits  are  not  good.  He  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  victim  of  melancholy.  I  should  not  be  at  all 
astonished  to  hear  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  suicide.” 
These  letters  are  of  special  importance  in  marking  the 
pernicious  progress  Poe’s  nerve-malady  was  making 
under  his  present  circumstances,  aside  from  the  shock 
of  the  episode  noted,  most  favorable  to  mental  and 
physical  health.  His  last  attack,  certainly  then  of 
congestion,  occurred  the  prior  May  when,  at  Balti¬ 
more,  he  was  “hardly  able  to  see  the  paper”  upon 
which  he  wrote  the  review  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  book 
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for  the  Messenger,  and  this  spell  was  no  doubt  due  to 
starved  and  overworked  energies  causing  Poe's  ap¬ 
peal  to  Mr.  Kennedy  prior  to  this  dazed  state  that 
dominated  the  review  of  his  book.  In  his  Sept.  19, 
1835,  answer  to  Poe's  Richmond,  September  nth, 
letter  was  : 

My  Dear  Poe,  —  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  plight 
as  your  letter  shows  you  in.  It  is  strange  .  .  .  when 
everybody  is  praising  you,  and  when  fortune  is  beginning 
to  smile  upon  your  hitherto  wretched  circumstances,  you 
should  be  invaded  by  these  villainous  blue  devils.  It 
belongs  to  your  age  and  temper  to  be  thus  buffeted,  - —  but 
be  assured,  it  only  wants  a  little  resolution  to  master  the 
adversary  forever.  Rise  early,  live  generously,  and  make 
cheerful  acquaintances,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
send  these  misgivings  of  the  heart  all  to  the  Devil. 

Mr.  Kennedy  seems  to  write  misgivings  of  the 
heart”  advisedly,  without  the  prior  italics  appear¬ 
ing.  But  even  this  best  friend  of  Poe  did  not  appar- 
ently  grasp  the  adverse  fact  for  him,  that  “  cheerful 
acquaintances”  of  those  days’  hospitality,  like  Mr. 
Allan,  bought  their  whisky  by  the  barrel  and  imbibed 
accordingly;  and  it  is  of  many  records  that  refusal  to 
drink  with  a  friend  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  insult. 
To  stand  one’s  cups  measured  manhood  of  that  time, 
and  those  who  declined  were  voted  milk-sops.  Nor  did 
Mr.  Kennedy  ever  realize  that  Poe’s  physical  inability 
to  withstand  stimulants  caused  him  either  isolation  or 
its  alternative,  nervous  wreckage.  A  woeful  choice,  but 
a  problem  Poe  faced  henceforth  for  life.  With  this 
heritage  and  Poe’s  various  environments,  one  may 
30 — 1 
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well  question  if  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  could  have  made 
a  more  heroic  struggle,  or  achieved  more  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  than  did  Poe  within  the  following  fifteen 
years,  when  seemingly  stricken,  so  often  with  success 
just  in  sight,  almost  within  his  grasp.  Mr.  Kennedy  s 
letter  continued:  “You  will  doubtless  do  well  hence¬ 
forth  in  literature,  and  add  to  your  comforts,  as  well  as 
to  your  reputation,  which  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
assure  you  is  everywhere  rising  in  popular  esteem. 
Mr.  Kennedy  suggested  Poe’s  writing  some  farces  to 
sell  New  York  managers.  In  conclusion  of  Poe’s 
Sept,  ii,  1835,  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  noted  Mr. 
White’s  wish  for  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Kennedy; 
that  The  Gift — 1836,  Annual  of  Miss  Leslie — was  out 
and  contained  the  “MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle,’  — Poe, 
in  its  place,  had  sent  “  Epimanes  ”  to  Mr.  Carey,  and 
knew  not  why  he  had  not  issued  it  (or  “Four  Beasts 
in  One”),  or  “  Siope  ”  (“Silence’’);  that  Mr.  White 
would  print  “  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club,”  and  wished 
to  learn  through  Mr.  Kennedy  if  Carey  &  Lea  would 
appear  nominal  publishers.  Poe  asked  if  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  seen  Locke’s  “  Discoveries  in  the  Moon,’’ 
and  if  he  thought  it  suggested  by  “  Plans  Phaal.” 
Poe  noted  it  singular  that  when  he  first  thought  of 
writing  a  tale  of  the  Moon  the  idea  of  Telescopic  dis¬ 
covery  came  to  him,  but  he  dropped  it,  yet  concluded 
from  little  incidents  and  remarks  in  “Discoveries”  that 
“the  idea  had  been  stolen  from  Hans  Phaal,”  signed 
“  E.  A.  Poe.” 

Of  Poe’s  conclusion  Mr.  Kennedy’s  reply  noted 
that  others  than  Poe  had  remarked  coincidences  be¬ 
tween  “  Hans  Phaal’’  and  “Lunar  Discoveries”; 
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that  the  New  York  Transcript  was  reprinting  side  by 
side  “  Moon  Hoax  ”  and  “  Hans,”  for  comparison. 
Poe  was  asked  to  tell  White  that  that  writer  was  “  over¬ 
head  in  business  ”  and  “  can  promise  never  a  line  to 
living  man.”  In  Mr.  Carey's  letter  from  Poe  at  this 
time  undoubtedly  appeared  indications  of  the  serious 
bondage  of  nerve-exhaustion  against  which  he  was 
struggling;  for  in  an  Oct.  4,  1835,  letter  to  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  from  Mr.  Carey  was :  “I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  respecting  Poe.  I  should  care  nothing  about  aid¬ 
ing  him  as  you  propose,  but  I  should  like  to  be  sure  he 
was  sane.” 

On  Poe’s  recovery,  having  in  mind  his  stranded 
aunt,  good  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  their  inconsolable  Vir¬ 
ginia,  he  turned  for  his  soul's  anchorage  to  them,  their 
care  and  comfort  as  well  as  his  own.  Mrs.  Clemm  s 
letter  advising  him  of  the  proposal  of  Virginia’s  half- 
sister,  Mrs.  Neilson  Poe,  undoubtedly  moved  their 
“  Buddie  ”  to  some  unusual  thinking,  which  resulted 
in  the  only  possible  means  to  keep  inseparable  his 
aunt,  his  cousin  and  himelf  ;  and  this  was  the  marriage, 
Poe  later  told  Mrs.  Whitman,  he  made  “  solely  for  the 
happiness  of  his  wife,”  whom,  however,  he  added, 
he  “  loved  devotedly.”  In  any  case  this  loneliness 
and  grieving”  of  Virgina  and  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  some 
such  understanding  to  which  they  all  seemed  to  have 
arrived,  —  with  Poe’s  hopeless  lost-love  affair  well 
known  to  all  concerned,  —  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neilson  Poe.  They  wisely  thought  of 
Virginia  as  “much  too  young  to  marry,”  for,  horn  Aug. 
13,  1822,  she  had  but  by  a  month  entered  her  fourteenth 
year.  They  were  right ;  therefore  they  living  at  Elm- 
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wood,  Frederick  County,  Md. — offered  to  take  Vir¬ 
ginia  into  their  own  family  and  care  for  her  as  one  of 
themselves  until  she  was  eighteen,  then  should  she  wish 
to  marry  her  cousin  Edgar  she  should  be  free  to  do 
so.  But  as  no  mention  of  Mrs.  Clemm  is  of  record, 
whom  their  means  might  not  have  allowed  them  to 
include  in  this  plan,  however  wise,  it  meant  separation 
of  mother  and  child,  which  neither  had  the  courage  to 
face,  but  which,  Poe  being  in  Richmond  and  this  plan 
then  unknown  to  him,  they  could  have  arranged  it  at 
Baltimore.  While  it  might  have  been  better  for  all 
concerned  had  Mrs.  Clemm  gone  alone  to  Poe  —  as  no 
one  so  well  knew  as  she  his  nervous  disability  —  yet, 
in  full  knowledge  of  the  entire  situation,  she  wrote 
him  of  the  offer  of  Neilson  Poe  and  his  wife  concern¬ 
ing  Virginia,  and  in  such  a  way  that  Poe  was  stirred 
to  answer  her  from  Richmond,  Aug.  29,  1835,  implor¬ 
ing  her  not  to  separate  Virginia  from  him;  and  with 
such  pathetic  sincerity  that  at  least  his  strong  cousinly 
love  for  the  child  was  placed  beyond  question.  She 
seemed  the  only  solace  from  “  his  early  wail  of  ‘  The 
Vital  Stream  ’ :  —  ‘  See  —  see  —  my  soul,  her  agony !  ’  ” 
notes  Mr.  Whitty,  adding  a  touch  of  the  “  high-born 
kinsmen  ”  who  wished  to  bear  his  “  Annabel  Lee  ” 
away  from  him.  On  this  score  Poe  left  Richmond  for  a 
family  conference,  which  resulted,  according  to  date  of 
license,  — Sept.  22,  1835,  the  last  one  issued  that  day, 
—  in  Virginia  being  married  to  her  cousin  Edgar  in 
Old  Christ  Church,  Baltimore,  by  Rev.  John  Johns, 
later  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Virginia  State.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  made  no  return  of  the  license  record,  and  aside 
from  statements  of  Mrs.  Clemm,  there  exist  no  known 
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complete  proofs  of  this  marriage.  But  her  heart  was 
thus  eased  from  fears  of  being  shorn  of  its  nearest 
and  dearest;  therefore,  with  this  precaution  —  and  it 
seemed  no  more  against  separation  of  the  three  —  Poe 
left  Baltimore  the  next  day  for  Richmond;  but  no 
doubt  he  was  preceded  by  an  apology  letter  to  Mr. 
White  which  claimed  from  him  this  answer;  con¬ 
densed,  and  dated  Richmond,  Sept.  29,  1835,  it  began 
“  Dear  Edgar.”  It  stated  that  its  writer  must  “  be  con¬ 
tent  to  speak”  in  his  “plain  way”;  that  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  Poe  to  be  sincere  in  all  promises  but  had  feared 
that  he  would  fall  again  through  “sip  of  the  juice”; 
Poe  was  advised  of  reliance  on  his  Maker  for  safe¬ 
guard.  Mr.  White  noted :  “  How  much  I  regretted 
parting  with  you  is  unknown  to  any  one  on  this  earth 
except  myself.  I  was  attached  to  you — and  am  still  .  .  . 
This  letter  advised,  that  if  Poe  would  content  himself 
in  the  writer’s,  or  some  other  private  family,  where  no 
liquor  was  used,  and  not  live  at  a  tavern,  there  would 
be  hope.  This  would  indicate  that  Poe  spent  some 
part  of  his  first,  1835,  stay  at  Richmond  at  some  hotel. 
Mr.  White  added:  “You  have  fine  talents,  Edgar  — 
and  you  ought  to  have  them  respected  as  well  asyour- 
self.  .  .  .  Separate  yourself  from  the  bottle  and  bottle- 
companions  forever!  Tell  me  if  you  can  and  will  do  so. 
...  If  you  should  come  to  Richmond  .  .  .  and  again  be 
an  assistant  in  my  office,  it  must  be  especially  understood 
that  all  engagements  on  my  part  would  be  dissolved 
the  moment  you  get  drunk.  No  man  is  safe  who 
drinks  before  breakfast.”  That  Poe  won  back  his 
place  seems  certain  by  the  writer  s  added  business  de¬ 
tails  as  to  a  Cooper  article  then  in  form,  that  might 
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cause  trouble  also,  as  this  letter  concluded  :  “  I  am  your 
true  friend,  T.  W.  White.” 

Of  Poe’s  article  on  Cooper,  Mr.  White  wrote  Mr. 
Minor,  Oct.  i,  1835:  “I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Heath. 
He  .  .  .  can  manage  the  autography  for  me.  He  pro¬ 
poses  striking  out  Cooper’s  and  Irving’s  names.  .  .  . 
Give  me  your  candid  opinion  of  it.  Poe  is  the  author.” 
For  reasons  given,  readers  are  referred  to  Poe’s  “Au¬ 
tography”  of  Irving  and  Cooper. 

During  the  decade  1833-1843,  when  Cooper  was 
mercilessly  lashed  by  the  American  press  for  his  true 
but  tactless  comments  on  National  failures,  he  was 
sturdily  defended  almost  alone  by  Poe’s  pen  in  such 
lines  as:  “We  are  a  bull-headed  and  prejudiced  peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  were  well  if  we  had  a  few  more  of  the  stamp 
of  Mr.  Cooper  who  would  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  tell  us  so  to  our  teeth.”  Poe’s  unmerited  abuse  by 
the  press  of  his  day  placed  him  in  close  understanding 
of  and  deep  sympathy  with  Cooper. 

Of  Poe,  “drunk,”  in  Mr.  White’s  letter,  Mr.  Whitty 
notes :  “  When  Mrs.  Whitman  knew  she  was  to  break 
with  Poe,  she  turned  to  ether.  Man  now,  when 
crossed  in  love,  turns  to  drink;  and  with  what  Poe 
had  on  his  mind  I  can  readily  overlook  his  actions, 
when  White  was  chiding  him  about  this  period.  He 
was  no  more  a  drunkard  then  than  on  later  occasions, 
which  never  lasted  a  great  while.  This  is  not  trying 
to  overshadow  the  fact  he  would  listen  to  ‘  Let’s  take 
something  ’  —  in  these  early  Richmond  days.  I  think 
it  was  of  infrequent  occurrence,  as  Poe  admits:  cer¬ 
tainly  it  never  interfered  with  his  writings;  and  aside 
from  White  and  Poe  himself  there  is  little  if  any  tes- 
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timony  as  to  his  drinking  at  that  time.”  Mr.  Whitty 
omits  the  fact  that  Poe’s  drinking  at  this  time  was 
preceded  by  the  congestive  “depression”  he  noted  to 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  this  was  caused  by  the  double  tor¬ 
ment  in  haunting  response  from  its  scenic  touches  of 
his  first-love  loss;  also  the  threatened  loss  of  his  soul  s 
anchorage  in  the  sweet  white  light  of  little  Virginia 
in  his  life.  And  Mr.  Whitty  concludes  with  logic: 
“  When  Poe’s  Baltimore  trip  secured  her  permanence 
for  his  future,  he  returned  to  best  conditions.”  That 
Poe’s  first  love  saw  and  approved  Virginia  and  her 
marriage  is  another  and  a  later  story.  It  appears  that 
Edgar  left  Mrs.  Cletnm  and  Virginia  at  Baltimore  to 
arrange  their  affairs  and  pack  their  belongings  to 
send  to  Richmond. 

Airs.  Harry  January,25  grand-daughter  of  Judge 
Neilson  Poe,  gives  several  items  of  intense  interest 
from  “a  few  precious,  personal  letters.”  One  written 
the  autumn  of  1835,  by  Poe  at  Richmond,  to  Alis. 
Clemm,  is  filled  with  assurances  of  his  ability  to 
care  for  Virginia;  gives  a  description  of  their  liitle 
home  in  Richmond,  which  he  would  take,  and  expresses 
much  resentment  of  what  he  called  cruelty  of 
those  who  would  separate  him  from  his  love.  Vii- 
g'inia’s  half-sister  Josephine  and  her  husband  wished 
to  keep  this  lovely  young  girl  a  little  longer  in  school. 
But  just  below  Poe’s  letter  to  Airs.  Clemm  was  “a 
most  tender  love-letter  to  Virginia  —  the  beloved  - 
written  quite  frankly  beneath  this  letter  to  her  mother ! 
But  to  this  girl  in  Baltimore  —  of  the  long  ago  —  this 
seemed  the  natural  way  for  ‘  Eddie  ’  to  write  her,  as 
natural  as  her  unchanging  love  for  him.”  It  is  ques- 
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tionable  if  Poe  would  have  written  to  his  first  love  — 
Elmira  —  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  that  explains  his 
devoted  life  love  for  these  two  rare  women  who  ever 
claimed  the  best  in  the  poet’s  power  to  give. 

Of  their  going  to  Richmond,  appears  in  Mrs. 
Clemm’s  letter,  dated  October,  1835, 26  at  that  city,  to 


William  Poe 

From  “Life  of  E.  A.  Poe,”  2  vols., 
by  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison 


William  Poe:  “We  arrived  here  Saturday  evening 
last.  Edgar  went  to  Baltimore  for  us.  I  do  hope  we 
will  be  happier  here.  My  health  is  at  present  so  bad, 
that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  place,  but 
I  think  I  will  like  it.  .  .  .  Here,  myself  &  daughter  .  .  . 
have  some  one  to  love  &  care  for  us,  there  we  had  no 
one.  .  .  .  Eliza  died  in  1823  —  leaving  five  lovely 
children.  Her  eldest  daughter  [Elizabeth,  born  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1815,  married  Andrew  Turner  Tutt  December 
2,  1834]  is  a  few  months  married  to  Andrew  T.  Tutt 
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of  [Woodville]  Va.  I  have  two  children  living.  My 
son  is  in  his  18th  year,  and  at  the  granite  stone-cutting 
business  in  Baltimore.  [This  fact  probably  supplied 
the  source  of  some  Poe  biographers  locating  him  in  a 
Baltimore  brickyard,  and  he  may  have  been  seen  in 
this  stoneyard  with  or  for  Henry  Clemm.]  My 
daughter  ...  is  with  me  here,  we  are  entirely 
dependent  on  Edgar.  [  1  his  statement  more  than  in¬ 
dicates  Henry  Clemm  s  inability  to  aid  Ins  mother 
—  then  in  poor  health  —  and  sister.]  He  is  indeed 
a  son  to  me  and  has  always  been  so.  .  .  .  He  requests 
me  to  say  he  is  obliged  to  you  for  subscribers.  .  .  . 
Your  father  wrote  to  mine  until  shortly  before  his 
death.  God  in  Heaven  bless  your  kindness  to  me.  .  . 

Mrs.  Clemm,  Virginia  and  Edgar  boarded  at  Mrs. 
James  Yarrington’s,  southwest  corner  of  Bank  and 
nth  Streets.  The  house  was  a  two-stoiy  biick,  Eng 
lish  basement  structure.  Poe  and  family  occupied  the 
first  story  above  the  parlor.  Their  windows  overlooked 
the  beautiful  spacious  grounds  of  the  Capitol  with  that 
classic  structure  in  their  center.  Poe’s  side  view 
opened  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Bank  and  nth 
Streets — locating  an  open  space  and  a  carpenter  s  shop. 
At  Mrs.  Yarrington’s  no  mention  was  made  of  that 
mystic  marriage-craft  undergone  for  its  purpose  at 
Baltimore.  Therefore  Mrs.  Clemm  was  “  Aunt,  and 
Virginia  was  “  Cousin  ”  to  the  handsome  young  editor 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  in  his  early  bril¬ 
liant  career  at  Richmond,  until  the  following  May. 
Gossips  —  never  tongue-tied  concerning  attractive, 
marriageable  young  men  —  would  have  it  that  Mrs. 
Clemm  designed  to  make  her  nephew  doubly  dear  as  a 
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son.  But  the  eyes  of  a  fair  young  girl  —  other  than  his 
cousin’s  —  followed  this  youthful  knight  of  the  quill, 
and  with  a  longing  for  his  writing  an  address  for  her 
school  Commencement  Day,  writes  Mr.  Whitty;27 
and,  it  seems,  not  without  effect  for  this  purpose  by 


Mrs.  Yarrington’s,  Southwest  Corner,  Bank  tk  iith  Streets 
Where  Poe  lived,  and  was  married  May  16,  1836 
From  descriptive  picture  (by  one  of  his  wedding  guests)  owned  by 
Mr.  James  H.  Whitty,  Richmond,  Va. 

his  grace  and  action.  This  fair  one  is  noted  by  Mr. 
W  hitty  as  Miss  Harriet  Virginia  Scott,  from  whose 
home  on  Main  Street  she  watched  the  popular  young 
editor  of  the  Messenger  —  who  was  looked  upon  as 
a  great  poet  in  those  early  Richmond  times  —  daily 
passing  to  and  fro  between  its  office  and  his  home. 
Years  later  —  as  Mrs.  Thompson  of  Austin,  Texas  — 
she  sent  to  Mr.  Whitty  one  of  the  four  or  five  stran- 
zas  of  “Queen  of  May  Ode”  Poe  wrote  for  her  when 
she  called  with  her  attorney  cousin,  a  friend  of  Poe, 
at  the  Messenger  office  on  this  quest. 
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Dame  Rumor  also  created  a  flirtation  between 
bright  Editor  Poe  and  Mr.  White’s  attractive  blue-eyed 
daughter  Eliza.  Both  were  good  dancers,  found  mu¬ 
tual  pleasure  in  such  pastime  and  were  always  the  best 
of  friends;  but  never  more,  as  has  been  affirmed  by 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Bernard,  and  others.  Then, 
too,  there  were  pretty  stories  of  play  and  teasing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cousins  Edgar  and  Virginia,  in  his 
press-reading,  and  her  quick  little  hand-capture  of 
his  paper,  darting  off  with  it  like  a  flash  of  light 
with  him  in  full  pursuit  and  both  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  two  fun-loving  children.  In  truth  they  were  never 
scarcely  more.  In  the  “Valley  of  the  Many  Colored 
Grass”  —  seen  from  the  heights  of  this  Richmond 
City  —  their  happiness  floated  over  the  “deep  and 
narrow  river,  [that  he  named  the  River  of  Silence, 
and  described  as]  brighter  than  all,  save  the  eyes  of 
Eleonora;  ...  a  soft,  green  grass,  .  .  .  besprinkled 
with  the  yellow  buttercup,  the  white  daisy,  the  purple 
violet  and  the  ruby-red  asphodel  that  .  .  .  in  theii 
beauty  “  spoke  to  our  hearts,  in  loud  tones,  of  the  love 
and  glory  of  God.”  These  words  betoken,  not  a  trans¬ 
ferred  love,  but  that  sentiment  transfigured;  —  exalted 
was  Poe’s  love  for  Virginia;  it  was  sanctified  by  sor¬ 
row,  and  its  beauty  of  purpose  in  ministering  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  In  faithful  affection  for  little  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Mrs.  Clemm,  Poe’s  life  was  no  failure! 
There,  in  this  ideal  way,  they  “lived  all  alone,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  world  without  the  valley  —  I,  and 
my  cousin  and  her  mother.”  Of  this  fair  young 
“  cousin  ”  Poe  continued  :  “  The  loveliness  of  Eleonora 
was  that  of  the  Seraphim;  but  she  was  a  maiden 
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artless  and  innocent  as  the  brief  life  she  had  led 
among  the  flowers.  No  guile  disguised  the  fervor 
of  love  which  animated  her  heart.”  It  is  said,  fre¬ 
quent  were  their  strayings  about  Richmond  City ;  and 
that  “  Eddie  ”  showed  Virginia  where  rested  his  own 
young  mother,  close  to  the  eastern  wall  of  Old  St. 
John’s  shadowy,  spacious,  quiet  green-acre;  thence  to 
the  narrow  home  of  his  other  mother  so  still  in  the 
silence  of  Shockoe  Hill ;  and  not  far  away,  where  lay 
so  long,  Mrs.  Stanard,  the  rare  first  “  Helen  ”  of  his 
“  boyhood’s  passionate  ”  fancy. 

It  appears  that  September,  1835.  and  No.  XIII,  closed 
Vol.  I  of  the  Southern  Literary  M essengcr  with  a  suc¬ 
cess  “gratifying”  to  its  publisher-owner.  With  a  break 
of  two  months  in  its  issue,  Vol.  II  began  in  December, 
1835.  It  noted  that  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  No. 
IX  —  Mr.  E.  V.  Sparhawk  writes  Mr.  Whitty  —  as 
filling  the  editorial  chair  retired  with  No.  XI,  “  and  the 
intellectual  department  is  now  under  the  conduct  of  the 
proprietor,  assisted  by  a  gentleman  of  distinguished 
literary  talents.” 

Oct.  20,  1835, 28  Mr.  White  wrote  Mr.  Minor: 
“  Mr.  Poe,  who  is  with  me  again,  read  (your  address) 
over  by  copy  with  great  care.  He  is  very  much 
pleased  with  it  .  .  .  and  intends  noticing  it  under  the 
head  of  Reviews.”  Oct  24th,  Mr.  White  suggested 
Mr.  Minor’s  sending  a  modest  paragraph  noting  the 
Messenger  as  under  the  owner’s  own  editorial  man¬ 
agement,  assisted  by  several  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
literary  attainments,  and  to  introduce  Poe’s  name  as 
one  of  others  engaged  to  contribute  to  its  columns, 
but  with  this  caution,  —  “  taking  care  not  to  say 
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editor.”  Mr.  White  concluded:  “This  I  am  sure 
you  can  manage  for  me,  if  you  can  possibly  spare  the 
time,  now  that  Sparhawk  has  taken  the  field  against 
me.  I  will  speak  to  you  on  this  when  next  I  see  you. 

I  am  in  no  little  trouble.  My  wife  is  very  sick  now 
and  has  been  for  two  days.”  Mr.  White’s  invalid  wife 
died  when  forty-three,  Dec.  n,  1837.  It  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Sparhawk’ s  noted  atti¬ 
tude  indicates  that  Poe  was  not  the  only  one  who  could 
not  agree  with  Mr.  White.  But  among  those  who  took 
friendly  interest  in  Poe’s  “literary  talents”  was  Judge 
Beverley  Tucker,  author  of  “  Partisan  Leader.”  Poe’s 
“Review”  of  it  voted  Judge  Tucker’s  “George  Bal- 
combe,”  upon  the  whole,  “  the  best  American  novel. 
...  Its  interest  is  intense  from  begining  to  end.  .  .  . 
Talent  of  a  very  lofty  order  is  in  every  page  of  it.” 
The  review  concluded  with  —  “  George  Balcombe 
thinks,  speaks  and  acts  as  no  person,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  but  Judge  Beverley  Tucker  ever  precisely 
thought,  spoke  and  acted  before.’  From  W  illiams¬ 
burg,  Va„  Nov.  29,  1835,  Judge  Tucker  wrote  Mr. 
White  of  his  Messenger  and  its  hypercritical  editor 
venture,  a  forceful  jurist’s  letter  which  noted  the 
drastic  Poe-treatment  given  “  Norman  Leslie,”  by  the 
New  York  Mirror  editor,  Theodore  S.  Fay.  In  Judge 
Tucker’s  letter  was:  “The  severity  of  criticism  is 
right.  But  levity  with  severity  is  unbecoming  Ju¬ 
dicial  gravity.  This  is  necessary  to  the  authority  of 
the  sentence.  Apply  this  to  the  review  of  ‘  Norman 
Leslie.’  I  have  no  doubt  the  fool  deserves  all  and  more. 
But  the  tone  does  not  become  the  chair  of  criticism.  .  .  . 
Besides,  the  author  is  a  rival  editor!  Observe;  I  do  not 
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call  everything  levity  which  will  raise  a  smile.  Nor 
do  I  define  it.  The  writer  of  that  review  needs  no 
definition  of  it,  and  will  readily  avoid  it  when  he 
chooses.  As  a  critic  he  should  always  choose  to  avoid 
it.  ...  I  am  much  flattered  by  Mr.  Poe’s  opinion  of 
my  lines.  Yet  he  will  see,  as  I  do,  they  are  not  poetry. 
.  .  .  Original  thoughts  come  to  me  ‘  like  angels’  visits, 
few  and  far  between.’  To  Mr.  Poe  they  come  throng¬ 
ing  unbidden,  crowding  themselves  upon  him.  .  .  . 
Plis  history  .  .  .  reminds  me  of  Coleridge’s.  With 
.  .  .  Coleridge’s  virtues  and  success  before  him  he 
can  need  no  other  guide.  Yet  .  .  .  will  he  [Poe] 
admit  me  to  this  office?  Without  a  tithe  of  his  genius, 
I  am  old  enough  to  be  his  father  (if  I  do  not  mistake 
his  filiation,  I  remember  his  beautiful  mother  when  a 
girl)  and  I  presume  I  have  had  advantages  the  want  of 
which  he  feels.  Now  if  by  aiding  you,  I  can  aid 
him  too,  to  discumber  himself  of  the  clogs  that  have 
impeded  his  progress,  I  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  ...  I  said  nothing  of  his  Tale.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  that  had  been  praised  as  much  as  was  good  for 
him  ...  no  man  ever  attained  to  that  distinction  to 
which  Mr.  P.  may  fairly  aspire  by  extravagance.  He 
is  made  for  better  things.  ...  If  Mr.  P.  takes  what  I 
have  said,  he  shall  have  as  much  more  of  it  whenever 
occasion  calls  for  it.  If  not,  his  silence  alone  will  ef¬ 
fectually  rebuke  my  impertinence.”  This  able  letter 
touched  the  keystone  of  the  entire  situation  created 
by  Poe’s  review  of  “Norman  Leslie,”  and  proved  its 
critic’s  later  remembrance  of  editorial  courtesy  in  point 
of  time  treatment  of  Cornelius  Mathew’s  “  Wakon- 
dah,”  29  after  its  escape  from  its  writer’s  Arcturus. 
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To  Judge  Tucker's  letter  Poe  himself  at  once  re¬ 
sponded.  To  this  answer,  Judge  Tucker  replied,  Dec. 
5,  1835:  “I  have  been  congratulating  myself  on  the 
success  of  my  attempt  to  draw  you  into  correspond¬ 
ence.  ...  I  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  deficiency  of  a 
certain  style  of  criticism  in  demolishing  scribblers,  I 
merely  said  it  was  not  Judicial.  It  may  make  the 
critic  .  .  .  formidable  to  the  rabble  of  literary  of¬ 
fenders  .  .  .  odious  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  those  .  .  .  his  sentence 
cuts  .  .  .  Respectfully  with  best  wishes.”  This  month 
Judge  Tucker  also  noted  to  Mr.  White  as  to  Poe  s 
model  critic — Sir  Christopher  North:  “  I  admire  Wil¬ 
son,  but  he  is  an  offense  unto  me  by  the  brutal  arrogance 
of  his  style  of  criticism.”  Of  Poe  was  added:  “He 
did  not  give  Fay30  one  blow  more  than  he  deserved, 
but  .  .  .  [blows]  ought  not  to  have  come  from  a  rival 
editor.” 

Poe’s  exceptions  were  taken,  because  he  thought 
fudge  Tucker’s  letter  to  Mr.  White  might  have  with 
him  undue  influence;  but  Jan.  26,  1836,  this  atmosphere 
was  cleared  by  a  letter  from  Judge  Tucker  to  Poe. 

Concerning  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  con¬ 
tributors,  appeared  in  No.  XI :  “Among  these  we  hope 
to  be  pardoned  for  singling  out  the  name  of  Mr.  Poe; 
because  such  mention  of  him  finds  numberless  prece¬ 
dents  in  Journals  on  every  side  which  have  sung  the 
praises  of  his  uniquely  original  vein  of  imagination 
and  of  humorous  satire.”  So  Poe,  though  not  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  Messenger’s  editor,  soon  became  known 
as  such  far  and  wide. 

Mr.  Whitty  calls  attention  to  some  lines  of  Poe’s 
notice  —  in  December,  1835,  Messenger  —  on  Chief 
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Justice  Marshall,  long  known  to  their  writer  as  a  special 
friend  and  adviser  of  his  foster-mother.  Poe's  words 
were :  “  Our  great  and  lamented  countryman,  fellow- 
townsman,  neighbor  and  friend — for  by  all  these 
names  did  a  fortuitous  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
including  his  own  kind  and  prideless  heart,  entitle 
us  to  call  him.”  Concerning  the  writer  Mr.  Whitty 
adds:  “While  Poe  labored  at  the  editorial  desk  of  the 
Messenger,  Mr.  White,  as  proprietor,  traveled  about 
Virginia  for  subscribers,”  which  increased  both  the 
subscribers  and  the  expense.  As  to  his  Messenger  and 
its  editor,  in  a  December,  1835,  letter  of  James  K. 
Paulding,  New  York,  to  Mr.  White  was:  “  Your  Peri¬ 
odical  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  Periodical  in  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Poe  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
all  our  young  writers.  ...  I  might  add  all  our  old 
ones,  .  .  .  among  which,  I  assure  you,  I  don’t  include 
myself.” 

Poe’s  part  of  Jan.  2,  1836,  Messenger  was,  “  Scenes 
from  ‘  Politian,’  An  Unpublished  Drama  ” ;  his  prize 
tale,  “MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle,”  and  twenty-eight  pages 
of  critical  notices.  Prior  December  gave  the  merited 
caustic  one  on  “Norman  Leslie”  by  Editor  Theodore  S. 
Fay  of  the  New  York  Mirror  staff.  Of  its  critique  the 
late  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  noted  :  “  What  Poe  had  to  say 
about  writers  and  books  was  intelligent,  discriminat¬ 
ing  and  free  from  local  lies.  He  had  no  patience  with 
the  sentimental  romances  of  the  day;  he  stood  for 
good  work  and  sound  substance.  In  the  December,  1835, 
Messenger  Poe  gave  the  stinging  review  of  ‘  Norman 
Leslie,’  then  noted  as  a  work  of  genius.”  But  Poe’s 
treatment  of  this  product  of  that  time  inaugurated  a 
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new  order  of  intellectual  force  in  American  literary 
criticism.  Nov.  23,  1835,  Mr.  White  wrote  Mr.  Minor 
of  this  “Norman  Leslie”  Review:  “You  are  alto¬ 
gether  right  about  the  ‘Leslie’  critique.  Poe  has  evi- 


Theodore  S.  Fay,  1807-1898,  whose  “Norman  Leslie” 
Launched  Poe’s  Critical  Career 
From  an  old  print  by  Capewell  and  Kimmel 

dently  shown  himself  no  lawyer,  whatever  else  he  may 
be.”  December  25th,  Mr.  White  told  Mr.  Minor:  “All 
critical  notices  are  from  the  pen  of  Poe  —  who,  I  re¬ 
joice  to  tell  you,  still  keeps  from  the  Bottle.” 

In  the  February,  1836,  Messenger  appeared  from  Poe 
the  “Due  de  l’Omelette”;  a  poem,  “The  Valley  of 
Nis,”  of  prior  noting;  a  prose  sketch  of  “Palestine” 
37—1 
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and  thirty-two  pages  of  critical  notices.  Of  Poe,  at 
this  time,  and  his  prospects  are  given  a  vivid  reflex  in 
his  Richmond,  January  22,  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  It 
noted  receipt  of  his  letter  and  its  great  influence  on 
himself  in :  “I  have,  since  then,  fought  the  enemy  man¬ 
fully,  and  am  now  .  .  .  comfortable  and  happy  .  .  .  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  this.  My  health  is  better  than 
for  years,  ...  my  mind  is  fully  occupied,  my  pe¬ 
cuniary  difficulties  have  vanished.  I  have  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  future  success.  ...  I  shall  never  forget  to 
whom  all  this  ...  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed, 

.  .  without  your  timely  aid  I  should  have  sunk  under 
my  trials.  Mr.  White  is  very  liberal  and  besides  my 
salary  of  $520,  he  pays  me  liberally  for  extra  work,  so 
I  receive  nearly  $800.  [  This,  however,  Mr.  White 

thought  merely  “  a  stipend  ”  in  offer  for  “  24  hours 
per  week”  work  made  to  Lucian  B.  Minor,  Esq.] 
Next  year  ...  I  am  to  get  $1000.  ...  I  receive  from 
publishers  nearly  all  new  publications.  My  friends  in 
Richmond  have  received  me  with  open  arms,  and  my 
reputation  is  extending  —  especially  in  the  South.” 
Such  families  as  the  Stanards,  Sullys,  Amblers  and 
Mackenzies  were  among  those  mentioned  “  friends.” 
Poe  continued:  “Contrast  all  this  with  .  .  .  [the] 
despair  in  which  you  found  me,  and  you  will  see  how 
great  reason  I  have  to  be  grateful  to  God  —  and  to 
yourself.”  Poe  further  noted  the  need  of  an  attorney 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Clemm, 
of  Mt.  Prospect,  near  Baltimore,  a  relation  by  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Clemm,  Jr.,  his  aunt,  and  her 
daughter  Virginia,  then  in  the  writer’s  care  at  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  that  his  aunt’s  son,  Henry,  was  then  at  sea, 
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and  both  children,  having  one-fifth  interest  in  the 
estate  of  the  lady  deceased,  were  minors.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  opinion  is  asked  on  writer’s  “  editorial  course” 
and  “critical  notices”  of  the  Messenger.  Poe’s  letter 
closed  with  remembrances  to  Mr.  Kennedy’s  family 
and  for  himself  the  “  highest  respect  &  esteem.” 
It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Clemm’s  son, 
Henry,  was  living,  January,  1836,  and  at  sea  again. 
The  1 2th  of  this  month  Poe  wrote  a  distant  cousin, 
George  Poe,  Alabama,  of  Mrs.  Clemm,  that  he  was 
aware  of  her  trials  for  many  years,  and  of  what  she 
had  received  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  cousins  with  the 
little  the  writer  could  add.  That  his  editing  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  allowed  him  to  offer 
her  and  Virginia  a  home  —  all  boarding  with  Mrs. 
Yarrington  for  $9  per  week  from  his  salary  of  $800 
per  year.  That  Mrs.  Clemm  thought  if  she  had  means 
to  open  such  a  house  she  could  support  her  daughtei 
and  herself.  That  writer  would  give  $100,  William 
and  Robert  Poe  $100,  and  she  desired  a  loan  of  an¬ 
other  $100  from  her  cousin  George.  It  is  said  the 
$100  was  sent,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  purpose  for 
which  this  loan  was  requested. 

To  Poe’s  January  22nd  glowing  letter  to  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  he  replied,  February  9th:  “  I  am  greatly  rejoiced 
at  your  success  not  only  in  Richmond  but  everywhere. 
My  predictions  have  been  more  than  fulfilled  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  public  favor  for  your  literary  enterprises.” 
He  stated  that  Poe  was  strong  enough  to  be  criticised ; 
warned  him  of  his  fault,  “love  of  the  extravagant”; 
that  his  bizarreries  were  mistaken  and  admired  for 
satires,  deserved  for  them,  but  not  their  writer,  as 
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satire  was  not  his  intention ;  said  his  grotesque  was  of 
the  best  stamp;  liked  his  critical  notices;  warned  him 
to  be  rigidly  temperate  in  body  and  mind,  cheerful,  to 
rise  early,  work  methodically,  take  regular  recreation 
and  frequent  the  best  company  only,  —  all  of  which 
would  assure  him  success  and  comfort.  Yet,  again, 
Mr.  Kennedy  failed  to  recognize  that  in  the  “best  of 
company,  in  those  days  of  the  flowing  bowl,  lurked 
much  that  was  perilous  to  Poe;  even  flowers  of  maiden 
innocence  would  charm  their  swains  into  proposing 
them  a  toast,  of  which  Poe’s  wits  were  master  in  ex¬ 
pression  but  dethroned  by  its  liquid  indulgence.  And 
a  refusal  of  this  “  cup  of  kindness,”  for  declining 
which  no  explanation  could  be  given,  meant  either 
social  isolation  or  nerve-wreckage  in  its  acceptance  to 
Poe.  Neither  alternative  could  Mr.  Kennedy  under¬ 
stand  because,  with  others,  he  did  not  realize  Poe’s 
infirmity  was  nerve-exhaustion  and  not  an  enslaving 
appetite  for  strong  drink.  To  Mr.  Kennedy’s  February 
9th  letter,  Poe’s  two  days'  later  reply  noted  its  receipt 
“  an  hour  ago.”  This  indicates  that  it  took  two  days 
in  1836  for  letters  to  go  from  Baltimore  to  Richmond. 
Poe  admitted  Mr.  Kennedy  as  half  right  as  to  the 
“satire  ”  charge;  that  the  tales  were  intended  for  half- 
banter,  half-satire — “Lionizing”  and  “Loss  of 
Breath  ”  were  satires,  or  “  at  least  so  meant  ” ;  that  the 
writer  found  “  no  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  mag¬ 
azine  duties.”  In  the  February,  1836,  number  —  in 
binder’s  hands  —  “ appear  40  pages  of  Editorial”; 
since  last  writing  his  salary  was  increased  $104,  by 
Mr.  White,  who  was  “  liberal  beyond  .  .  .  expectation,” 
and  “exceedingly  kind  in  every  respect.” 
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Feb.  5,  1836,  Poe,  by  request  of  Mr.  White,  gave 
his  friend  Mr.  Lucian  Minor  very  good  reasons  for 
changing  the  title  of  his  article  “The  Necessity 
of  Selections  in  Reading"  to  simply  “Selections  in 
Reading.’5 

In  connection  with  Poe’s  critical  notices,  the  London 
Nation,  June  16,  1909,  gave:  “He  was  the  greatest 
journalistic  critic  of  his  time,  placing  good  European 
work  at  sight  when  European  critics  were  waiting  for 
somebody  to  tell  them  what  to  say.”  Of  Poes  own 
time,  James  Kirk  Paulding,  New  York  literary  light 
and  friend  of  Irving,  wrote  that  Poe’s  “  Review  of 
Drake  and  Halleck  ”  was  “  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  literary  criticism  ever  published  in  this  country. 
Of  Halleck’s  “Alnwick  Castle”  Poe  wrote:  “The  .  .  . 
fourth  stanza  belongs  to  a  very  high  order  of  poetry. 
This  is  gloriously  imaginative, — 

‘  Wild  roses  by  the  Abbey  towers 

Are  gay  in  their  young  bud  and  bloom  — 

They  were  born  of  a  race  of  funeral  flowers 
That  garlanded  in  long-gone  hours, 

A  Templar’s  knightly  tomb.’ 

The  passage  is  the  noblest  ...  to  be  found  in  Halleck, 
and  I  would  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  parallel  in  all 
American  poetry.”  Paulding’s  approval  moved  Poe 
to  ask  Paulding  to  place  the  “  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club  ” 
with  Harpers  in  New  York  City,  as  no  issue  of  them 
had  yet  been  made  by  Carey  &  Lea,  who  had  returned 
their  MSS.  with  one  tale  missing.  Feb.  20,  1836,  Poe 
was  advised  of  this  MS.  by  Carey  &  Hart,  who 
issued  The  Gift  the  following  November,  that  search 
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of  their  manuscripts  failed  to  find  Poe's  straying  story 
which  they  thought  Miss  Leslie  returned,  but  if  later 
found,  it  would  be  sent  to  its  writer.  Paulding,  failing 
New  York  success  concerning  Poe’s  tales  issue,  wrote 
Mr.  White  that  Harpers’  readers  governed  their  de¬ 
cisions,  made  on  the  basis  of  profit  and  loss  rather  than 
the  merit  of  a  work  or  its  author;  that  if  Poe  would 
lower  himself  to  ordinary  comprehension,  prepare  tales 
or  a  single  work,  they  would  make  liberal  and  satis¬ 
factory  terms  with  him.  Paulding  suggested  that  Poe 
should  apply  his  fine  humor  and  extensive  acquire¬ 
ments  to  more  familiar  subjects  of  satire  and  added, 
that  his  “‘quiz  on  Willis’  and  ‘burlesque  of  Black¬ 
wood's’  were  not  only  capital  but  understood  by  all.” 
Paulding  also  wrote  Poe  as  to  the  character  of  work 
for  Harpers’  acceptance.  1  heir  issue  refusal  was 
based  on  reprints  and  short  stories  not  being  popular. 
But  they  noted  approval  of  Poe’s  criticisms;  the  strong 
character  of  the  Messenger  reviews  that  would  “prove 
highly  pleasing  to  Mr.  Paulding  and  Professor  Anthon 
—  but,  above  the  understanding  of  but  a  few,  they 
were  too  learned  and  mystical.” 

George  Dunlop,  Esq.,  of  the  Standard  office,  Kil¬ 
marnock,  Scotland,  owned  a  Poe  letter  dated  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  April  12,  1836,  to  William  Poe,  Georgia,  in 
which  appears  that  “press  of  business”  prevented  a 
leply  to  the  kind  letter  of  March  enclosing  $50  to  Mrs. 
Clemm ;  Poe  noted  donor’s  prompt,  generous  and  fre¬ 
quent  assistance  as  deeply  felt  by  Mrs.  C.  and  himself: 
that  she  is,  or  will  be  so,  that  there  will  be  no  need  of 
future  tax  on  the  kindness  ”  of  donor  and  his  brother. 
Poe  added,  that  Washington  Poe  of  Macon,  Ga.,  was 
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a  subscriber  to  the  Messenger ;  writer  sent  thanks 
for  an  invitation  to  visit  Georgia,  and  it  would 
give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  show  all  attention 
to  William  and  family  should  they  come  to  Rich¬ 
mond.  A  few  lines  added  by  Mrs.  Clemm  were : 
“  Edgar  handed  me  a  note  for  $50,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  your  kindness.  Accept  my  sincere 
gratitude.” 

But  for  the  brilliant  young  editor  the  social  glow 
of  his  men  friends  and  maidens  fair;  the  sway  of 
song,  dance  and  dinner  functions  were  soon  to  be  set 
aside  for  far  more  serious  consideration  of  his  own 
marriage  to  the  endearing  little  cousin  Virginia  or 
“  Sissy,”  the  child-light  of  his  dark  Baltimore  years. 
And  “  Sissy  ”  Poe  called  her  to  the  end  of  her  young 
life  at  twenty-four.  In  this  venture  “  Buddy,”  as  his 
aunt  and  cousin  called  him,  was  assisted  by  Thomas  W. 
Cleland,  a  pressman  and  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Poore  with 
whom  Poe  had  boarded  in  Richmond,  who,  as  a  good 
Presbyterian,  gave  surety,  of  all  he  knew  perhaps,  that 
the  marriage  bond  required  by  law  in  taking  oath,  May 
16,  1836,  before  deputy  clerk  Charles  Howard  that 
“  Virginia  E.  Clemm  is  of  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  a  resident  of  said  city,”  of  Richmond, 
when,  as  a  fact,  the  bonnie  little  bride  was  not  quite 
fourteen  and  the  bridegroom  was  full  twenty-seven. 
Had  this  child-bride  been  a  few  years  older,  thirteen 
years’  difference  in  their  ages  would  not  have  been 
amiss.  But  in  this  transaction  one  must  wonder  far 
more  at  Mrs.  Clemm’s  mature  grasp  of  all  possible  de¬ 
tails  concerning  it  than  at  Poe;  yet  doubtlessly  pretty, 
frail  Virginia  herself  was  the  problem’s  difficulty  of 
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solution  from  first  to  last.  And  perhaps  the  gathering 
force  of  her  innocence  in  — 


“  Unaimed  charms  with  edge  resistless  fall 
And  she  who  means  no  mischief  does  it  all  ”  — 

settled  for  her  mother  and  their  “  Buddie  ”  this  affair 
to  her  wishes.  In  any  case  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Rev.  Amasa  Converse,  Presbyterian 


*  The  following  is  a  facsimile  of  the  marriage  bond  issued  on 
that  day  by  Charles  Howard,  Deputy  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Hast¬ 
ings. 

KNOW  At.T.  MEN  BY  THESE  PRESENTS,  That  we 


Governor  of  the 
A 


C/5*  ('gSnp  — 

are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  f 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  the  just  and  full  sum  of  one  hdndhed  and  rirrc  doljlabs,  to  the 

... 

payment  whereof,  well  and  truly  to  be  made  to  the  said^ Governor,  or  his  successors,  for  the  use  of 
the  said  Commonwealth,  we  bind  ourselves  and  each  of  us,  our  and  each  of  our  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  those  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals,  and 
dated  this  * —  day  of 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  ABOVE  OBLIGATION  IS  SUCH,  That  whereas  a 

marriage  is  shortly  intended  to  be  had  and  solemnized  between  the  above  bound  CA' ■ 

- and  «<.  <£?  — 

of  the  City  of  Richmond.  Now  if  there  is  oo  lawful  cause  to  obstruct  said  marriage,  theo  the 

above  obfigation  to  be  void,  else  to  remain  in  full  'orce  and  virtue. 

Signed,  noted  and  delivered  » 
in  the  presence  of  { 


Facsimile  of  Poe’s  Marriage  Bond 

From  an  old  print 
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clergyman  and  editor  of  the  Southern  Religious  Tele¬ 
graph,  the  evening  of  May  16,  1836,  at  Mrs.  Yarring- 
ton’s.  Rev.  Mr.  Converse  remembered  Mrs.  Clemm 
as,  “  polished,  dignified  and  agreeable  in  her  bearing  ” 
and  as  giving  “  her  consent  freely  ”  ;  also  that  the  bride 
had  “a  pleasing  manner  but  seemed  very  young”  to 
him,  as  is  noted  by  Professor  Woodberry.31  After  the 
ceremony  the  wedding  party  called  their  friends  into 
their  room,  where  the  marriage  was  announced  and 
wine  and  cake  were  served  to  all.  Mr.  Whitty’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Poe's  wedding  came  from  one  of  the  poet’s 
guests ;  concerning  the  occurrence  his  record  is  :  “  Mrs. 
Jane  Stocking  was  present  at  the  wedding,  which  took 
place  in  the  parlor  of  the  Yarrington  home,  where  Poe 
boarded.  Mrs.  Stocking,  then  but  a  slip  of  a  girl,  was 
full  of  thrills  with  thoughts  of  seeing  so  young  a  girl, 
like  her  own  self,  getting  married;  and  also  like  Vir¬ 
ginia,  she  was  so  little,  that  she  found  her  best  view 
of  the  ceremony  was  from  the  hallway  door,  where  she 
obtained  a  reflection  of  the  entire  scene  through  a  large 
old-fashioned  mirror,  which  tilted  forward  a  bit  from 
over  the  mantle.  All  the  boarders  of  the  home,  and 
all  the  poet’s  friends,  including  Mr.  Thomas  W.  White 
and  his  daughter  Eliza,  were  present.  Virginia  was 
attired  in  a  new  traveling  dress,  and  wore  her  hat. 
After  the  ceremony  and  congratulations  the  newly 
wedded  entered  a  hack,  waiting  on  the  outside,  and 
went  to  a  train  for  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  they  spent 
their  honeymoon. 

“What  a  treat  it  was  to  hear  for  hours  at  a  time 
such  wondrous  events  from  Virginia’s  former  little 
playmate !  Mrs.  Stocking  at  the  time  of  the  wedding 
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was  both  young  and  shy,  and  on  the  occasion  she  said, 
that  she  could  only  look,  and  look  about  in  bewilder¬ 
ment  —  for  in  that  short  ceremony  of  a  few  minutes 
she  was  picturing  her  little  companion  of  the  day  be¬ 
fore  suddenly  transported  into  matured  womanhood ; 
like  in  the  fairy  tales,  she  was  wondering  why  Virginia 
didn’t  grow  taller  and  look  different,  d  la  Cinderella; 
that  s  what  bothered  little  Jane  Foster  the  most; 
but  Virginia  looked  natural,  and  never  changed  an 
iota. 

How  childlike  and  bland  it  all  now  seems !  ” 

From  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Fergusson,  then  apprentice  boy  in 
the  Messenger  composing-room,  was  learned  that  Mrs. 
Clemm  made  the  wedding  cake  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  few  who  helped  to  eat  it,  when  he  was  a  mere  lad  of 
fifteen;  that  he  did  not  know  Poe  well,  but  saw  much 
of  him  in  the  office ;  and  used  to  carry  materials  for  the 
Messenger  to  Poe  at  the  Yarringtons’ ;  that  he  was  ever 
kind  and  courteous  and  everybody  liked  him  when 
himself,  but  under  stimulants  Poe  was  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  his  normal  self.  From  Mr.  Edward  V.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  “  Notes  ”  comes  :  “  In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of 
May  20, 1836,  appeared :  ‘  Married — On  Monday,  May 
1 6th,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Converse,  Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
to  Miss  Virginia  Eliza  Clemm.”’  Mr.  Whitty  adds: 
“  Mrs.  Jane  Stocking,  as  Miss  Foster,  was  one  of  Poe’s 
several  wedding  guests  and  among  the  few  who  went 
with  the  bride  and  groom  to  Petersburg  Railroad 
Station  to  see  them  off  on  their  few  days’  honey¬ 
moon  at  that  place.  There,  they  were  delightfully 
entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Hiram  H.  Haines,  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Petersburg,  Va.,  Constellation,  the  prin- 
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cipal  Democratic  press  in  the  Atlantic  States  south  of 
Richmond ;  and  of  which  Poe’s  good  friend,  brilliant 
Edward  V.  Sparhawk,  was  the  editor;  and  at  his 
home  was  shared  the  owners’  hospitality  extended  to 
Poe  and  Virginia.  It  is  said  these  good  times  and 
thanks  were  subjects  of  later  Poe  letters  to  Mr.  H. 
H.  Haines,  who  died  in  early  life  in  1841,  but  only 
two  of  these  letters  are  preserved  by  his  grandson.” 
However,  Poe  and  his  bride  were  also  entertained  by 
Dr.  W.  M.  Robinson,  a  writer  of  that  time  and  place, 
to  whom  Poe  referred  in  his  Dec.  1,  1846,  “  Mar¬ 
ginalia  ”  as  “  Dr.  R - ”  and  noted  with  Willis,  Mr. 

J.  T.  S.  Sullivan  and  Mrs.  S - d,  of  New  York,  as 

one  of  only  six  “  good  conversationalists  ”  he  knew. 
Petersburg  was  also  Robert  M.  Sully’s  birthplace ;  and 
Poe  was  no  doubt  in  some  family  touch  with  him  there 
at  this  time.  Concerning  the  return  of  Editor  Poe  and 
bride  from  their  honeymoon  festivities  in  the  “Cockade 
City,”  it  is  recorded  that  his  Richmond  friends,  the 
Stanards,  Sullys,  Amblers  and  others,  promptly  paid 
their  respects  to  his  wife.  Robert  Stanard  was  then  a 
prosperous  lawyer  and  Robert  Sully’s  reputation  since 
his  return  from  study  in  Europe,  in  1828,  was  a  grow¬ 
ing  one  and  he,  too,  was  a  married  man  since  1832, 
father  of  his  beautiful  daughter  Julia  and  his  son, 
Robert  M.  Sully,  Junior. 

In  the  May,  1836,  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Poe 
placed  a  poem,  on  “  Death  of  Camilla,”  by  his  friend 
Wilmer.  From  Poe’s  own  pen  appeared  a  “  Sonnet,” 
and  “Irene  the  Dead”  in  its  MS.  phase  but  of  many 
revisions,  prints  and  another  title,  “  The  Sleeper.”  A 
few  of  its  early  lines  were: 
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“  All  beauty  sleeps  :  and  lo  !  where  lies  .  .  . 

Irene,  with  her  destinies! 

The  lady  sleeps :  the  dead  all  sleep  — - 
At  least  as  long  as  Love  doth  weep  : 

Entranc’d  the  spirit  loves  to  lie 
As  long  as  tears  on  Memory's  eye :  ” 

It  seemed  to  be  Poe’s  belief  that  only  the  beloved 
and  remembered  slept  peacefully  in  God’s  acre.  Poe 
also  gave  to  this  May  number  editorials  and  critical 
notes  wherein  were  favored  Professor  Anthon’s  “  Sal¬ 
lust  and  Cooper  s  “  Switzerland.”  Returning  from  his 
wedding  trip  to  the  late  May  desk-work  for  the  June 
Messenger,  Poe  gave  it  an  editorial  and  some  fifteen 
pages  of  reviews.  But  June  7th,  purse-pressure,  per¬ 
haps  owing  to  the  modest  May  wedding  extras,  in¬ 
duced  Poe  to  turn  again  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  tell  him 
of  a  temporary  difficulty,  and  a  reluctance  to  apply  to 
new  Richmond  friends;  that  Mr.  White  had  bought 
a  $10,000  home  in  view  of  renting  it  to  Mrs.  Clemm, 
who  was  to  board  himself  and  family.  For  this  ven¬ 
ture,  Poe  wrote  that  he  had  obtained  furniture  on 
credit  to  the  amount  of  $200,  prior  to  finding  that  the 
house  was  scarcely  “large  enough  for  one  family”; 
that  he  was  in  debt  for  a  small  sum ;  and  for  this  was 
asked  $100  loan  for  six  months  to  meet  the  $100  due 
in  three  months,  and  this  would  allow  three  months 
for  his  return  of  the  loan.  Beyond  the  “  small  sum,” 
Poe  noted  that  he  owed  nothing;  that  he  was  then 
receiving  $15  per  week  and  was  to  have  $20  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Poe  made  inquiry  as  to  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Cath¬ 
erine  Clemm  ;  noted  the  Messenger  as  thriving  beyond 
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expectations;  himself,  with  every  prospect  of  success; 
and  wished  for  a  “scrap"  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  port¬ 
folio,  as  his  name  bore  weight  in  the  South.  Poe  con¬ 
cluded :  “I  presume  you  have  heard  of  my  marriage.” 
This  letter  throws  light  upon  what  was  passing  in 
the  minds  of  its  writer’s  family  of  three  in  their  as¬ 
sociation  with  Mr.  White ;  that  his  editor  was  finding 
within  himself  genius  for  criticism  as  well  as  editorial 
capacity;  also  that  his  money  returns  were  acceptable 
for  the  present  and  promising  for  the  future.  But  it 
also  reveals  some  shortage  of  practical  executive  abil¬ 
ity  floating  about  somewhere  between  Mr.  White  and 
Mrs.  Clemm  to  let  Poe  buy  furniture  for  a  house  of 
unknown  size  and  accommodations.  Meanwhile  the 
Messenger  was  fairly  serving  Poe  by  carrying  his 
name  and  well-earned  fame  into  the  quickening  arena 
of  periodical  literature  where  were  in  waiting  for 
fierce  editorial  combat  the  Knickerbocker,  the  New 
Englander  and  the  New  York  Mirror.  With  a  clear 
cleavage  Poe’s  acute  intellectual  force  usually  dealt 
but  simple  justice  by  the  “fall  in”  with  his  ‘  broad 
axe”;  and  by  such  master-strokes  as  the  Messenger's 
pages  reflected  from  Poe’s  pen,  its  subscription  list 
grew  from  five  hundred  to  thirty-five  hundred  within 
nineteen  months’  time ;  but  by  the  caustic  treatment 
given  “Norman  Leslie”  in  the  December,  1835,  issue 
of  the  Messenger,  Poe  had  hurled  his  challenge  at  the 
feet  of  its  favored  young  metropolitan  writer,  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Fay,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Mirror ,  then  among  the  best  literary  weeklies  in  our 
land.  Thence  came  a  lull  with  mutterings  in  its  wake 
which  presaged  the  storm,  breaking  some  four  months 
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later.  This  flashed  from  the  New  York  Mirror  April 
6,  1836,  over: 

“  Those  who  have  read  the  notices  of  American 
books  in  a  ‘  southern  ’  monthly  which  is  striving  to 
gain  notoriety  by  loudness  of  its  abuse,  may  find  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  sketch,  in  another  page,  entitled  ‘  The  Success¬ 
ful  Novel.’  The  Southern  Literary  ‘  Messenger  '  knows 
by  experience  what  it  is  to  write  a  successless 

novel  J8@“  .” 

The  sketch  mentioned  was  a  sarcastic  editorial  on 
Poe’s  special  attention  to  technical  English ;  his  hobby 
of  “plagiarism”  also  included  broad  hints  that  the 
Mirror  had  rejected  his  shorter  efforts  as  had  Harpers 
his  longer  ones.  Poe,  on  his  mettle,  replied  (in  April, 
1836,  Messenger) ,  that  he  never  in  his  “life  wrote,  or 
published,  or  attempted  to  publish  a  novel  successful  or 
successless” ;  and,  standing  on  the  success  of  his  critical 
firing  line,  he  added  :  “  There  was  a  time,  it  is  true,  when 
we  cringed  to  foreign  opinion  —  let  us  even  say  when 
we  paid  a  most  servile  deference  to  British  critical 
dicta.  That  an  American  book  could,  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility,  be  worthy  perusal,  was  an  idea  by  no  means 
extensively  prevalent  in  the  land;  and  if  we  were  in¬ 
duced  to  read  at  all  the  productions  of  our  native 
writers,  it  was  only  after  repeated  assurances  from 
England  that  such  productions  were  not  altogether 
contemptible.  .  .  .  Not  so,  however,  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  follies  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  forget,  in  the  puerile  inflation 
of  vanity,  that  the  world  is  the  true  theatre  of  the 
biblical  histrio — [In  the  foregoing  sentence  Poe  in¬ 
delibly  traced  his  fixed  belief  that  “  the  world  ”  was 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  “  biblical  histrio  ” ;  it  also 
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affirms  of  him  the  truth  that  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith 
expresses  in:  “It  is  impossible  to  localize  Poe.”]  .  .  . 
so  far  from  being-  ashamed  of  the  many  disgraceful 
literary  failures,  .  .  .  deeply  lamenting  that  these  .  .  . 
are  of  home  manufacture,  we  adhere  to  our  original 
blindly  conceived  idea,  and  thus  .  .  .  find  ourselves  in¬ 
volved  in  .  .  .  liking  a  stupid  book  the  better  because, 
sure  enough,  its  stupidity  is  American.”  On  these  is¬ 
sues  Dr.  Woodberry  notes :  “  What  distinguished  Poe 
was  the  audacity  with  which  he  took  the  unenvied  post, 
[fearless  of  being  esteemed  unpatriotic]  and  the  vigor 
with  which  he  struck.  .  .  .  New  Yorkers  never  forgave 
him.”  Nor  did  New  England !  Col.  W.  L.  Stone  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  and  W.  Gaylord  Clark  of  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette,  publicly  denounced  Poe;  and 
among  his  own  circle,  the  Newbern  Spectator  became 
his  envious  foe.  But  of  Poe,  the  dauntless.  Dr.  Wood- 
berry  adds:  “His  end  was  justice  if  his  manner  was 
not  courtesy.  In  fact  his  reputation  as  a  critic  would 
now  suffer  rather  for  the  mercy  he  showed  than  the 
vengeance  he  took.”  However,  so  stood  Poe,  the 
critic,  with  many  public  pressmen  of  April,  1836.  In 
June,  Harpers  noted  their  reasons  for  returning  his 
MS.  to  Poe,  but  added  that  they  were  pleased  with  his 
criticisms  and  took  pleasure  in  sending  to  him  all  their 
books.  Of  the  last  number  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  they  wrote  him:  “Our  opinion  fully  sus¬ 
tains  the  high  character  it  has  acquired  for  itself.” 

At  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  23,  1836,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Si¬ 
gourney  wrote  to  Poe  of  her  pleasure  in  the  discovery 
of  the  editor  of  her  favorite  periodical,  and  its  profit 
by  the  guidance  of  that  powerful  pen  whose  versatile 
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and  brilliant  creations  she  often  admired.  But  she 
called  Poe's  attention  to  his  critical  noting  that  her 
poems  resembled  those  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  whose  works 
were  of  some  years’  later  issue.  To  Poe's  June  4th 
apology  Mrs.  Sigourney  replied,  June  nth:  “I  hasten 
to  assure  you  that  your  apprehension  of  having  for¬ 
feited  my  g'ood  will  is  entirely  groundless.  .  .  .  Do 
not,  however,  assume  a  more  lenient  style  with  regard 
to  me  ...  no  traffick  in  civilities  is  as  valuable  in  my 
opinion  as  sincerity.”  These  notings  touched  the  pleas¬ 
ant  phases  of  Poe’s  adverse  critical  tactics. 

July  30th,  Poe’s  hypercritical  taste,  in  titles  of  sub¬ 
jects  treated,  moved  him  to  suggest  to  Matthew  Carey, 
Esq.,  Philadelphia,  the  alterations  of  affixed  heading 
of  “‘A  Looker-on  in  Venice  No.  2,’  to  simply  ‘On 
Study  of  the  Learned  Languages  ’  already  set  up.” 
Poe  regretted  some  items  as  to  Mr.  Carey’s  “  Anthol¬ 
ogy  ”  and  “  Sciences  of  Life,”  and  noted  his  “  National 
Ingratitude  ”  had  attracted  great  attention.  The  real 
interest  in  these  comments  lies  in  Poe  at  twenty-seven 
being  properly  so  sure  of  his  judgment  in  such  sug¬ 
gestions  to  a  man  seventy-six  and  Mr.  Carey’s  wide 
book-experience  and  recognition  of  Poe’s  opinion. 

From  Poe’s  Sept.  2,  1836,  editorial  reply  to  the 
Richmond  Courier  and  Daily  Compiler’s  comments 
editorial,  of  prior  Aug.  31st,  charging  him  with  “  indis- 
criminiate  cutting  and  slashing,”  also  like  “  laudation,” 
is  learned:  that  from  December,  1835,  to  September, 
1836,  Poe  had  received  ninety-four  books:  seventy- 
nine  of  these  were  mostly  commended  ;  of  seven,  praise 
slightly  prevailed  in  “Hawks,  of  Hawks-Hollow,” 
“  The  Old  World  and  the  New,”  “  Spain  Revisited,” 
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“  Poems  ”  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Miss  Gould,  Mrs.  Ellet 
and  of  Halleck;  in  five,  censure  was  greatly  predomi¬ 
nant,  while  only  three  were  deliberately  condemned. 
They  were,  “  Norman  Leslie,”  “  Paul  Ulric  ”  and  “  Ups 
and  Downs.”  Poe  concluded  that  the  last,  ”  alone  ” 
was  “  unexceptionally  condemned.  Of  these  facts  you 
may  satisfy  yourself  at  any  moment  by  reference.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  .  .  .  doubt  .  .  .  your  remarks,  .  .  .  were  meant 
to  do  the  Messenger  a  service  and  .  .  .  you  regard  it 
with  the  most  friendly  feelings  in  the  world.  Re¬ 
spectfully,  The  Editor  of  the  Messenger .” 

As  of  prior  noting,  Poe’s  literary  and  editorial 
ability  lifted  the  Messenger’s  circulation  from  seven 
hundred  to  five  thousand,  is  one  record,  and  another, 
from  five  hundred  to  thirty-five  hundred  in  nineteen 
months’  service.  Therein  he  gave  it  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  reviews  and  editorials,  —  the  last 
dated  January,  1837.  And  of  those  who  would  stint 
Poe  due  praise,  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  asks :  “  How 
do  these  estimate  their  own  powers  in  relation  to 
those  of  Poe?  ”  However,  the  Messenger’s  prosperity 
he  firmly  established,  and  to  the  extent  that  August, 
1836,  found  its  editor  with  a  slow  but  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  income  as  well  as  that  of  its  owner. 

There  are  several  records  that  in  Poe’s  early  edito¬ 
rial  life  he  made  a  so-called  common-place  book  of 
excerpts  that  pleased  him,  that  he  had  been  collecting 
for  years  from  various  authors  of  his  wide  classic 
studies  and  readings.  These,  with  his  own  timely, 
forceful  notes  upon  them,  served  him  as  a  store-house 
for  future  use:  one  instance  being  bis  “  Pinakidia,” 
begun  in  the  August,  1836,  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
38—1 
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seugcr.  Under  these  “  Random  Thoughts,  Odds  and 
Ends,  Scraps,  Brevities,”  etc.,  has  come  to  common 
clay  light  the  source  of  the  proverb,  “  Evil  communica¬ 
tions  corrupt  good  manners,”  as  “found  in  ‘Corin¬ 
thians,’  as  a  quotation  and  intended  as  such  from 
‘  Euripides.’  ” 

In  the  August  Messenger  also  appeared,  as  reprints 
from  Poe’s  pen,  “Israfel”;  “City  of  Sin,”  later 
“City  in  the  Sea”;  some  editorials  and  about  eighteen 
critical  pages,  wherein  ranged  notings  from  Dr.  Orville 
Dewey's  “Old  World  and  the  New”  down  to  “Ink¬ 
lings  of  Adventure  ”  by  N.  P.  Willis,  described  then, 
with  his  “pretty  face  and  figure”;  and  his  writings 
were  voted  “  fair,  funny,  fanciful  and  frisky.”  In  this 
number  Poe’s  friend  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  of  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Va.,  also  made  his  debut. 

From  January  to  November,  1836,  Poe  came  into 
first  and  far  critical  touch  with  the  pen  effusions  of 
pretty  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  with  whose  Circe  visi¬ 
tations  he  later  became  personally  acquainted,  to  the 
sorrow  of  Virginia,  himself  and  others. 

In  the  New  York  Nation,  January  1,  1909,  issue  ap¬ 
peared  Dr.  Killis  Campbell’s  “Poe  and  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger .”  In  his  Poe-paper  Dr.  Campbell 
gives  in  full  a  Poe  letter  dated  “  Richmond  Oct :  20, 
1837,”  written  to  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  then  editor  of 
Godey’s  Lady’s  Book.  Illness  sometimes  played 
strange  pranks  with  Poe’s  pen;  and  while  this  letter- 
date  would  locate  its  writer  then  at  Richmond,  several 
facts  controvert  this  view.  Aside  from  the  strenuous 
financial  conditions  of  1837  panic,  Poe’s  normal  purse 
strictures  would  then  have  made  prohibitive  his  going 
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from  New  York  to  Richmond.  Because  he  mentioned 
being  “  overwhelmed  with  business  ”  by  reason  of  his 
“  late  illness,”  both  facts  point  to  the  correct  date  of 
this  Poe-letter  to  Mrs.  Hale,  as  being  “Richmond,  Oct : 
183d.”  Then  Poe  could  write  in  literal  truth:  “As 
Editor  of  the  Messenger,  I  can  however  say  that  it 
will  afford  me  sincere  pleasure  to  do  you  any  service 
in  my  power.  I  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  ‘  Ladie’s 
Wreath.’  ”  This  work  was  a  selection  of  poems,  by 
foreign  and  American  “Female”  writers,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Hale,  and  “Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  183d.  ...  By  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  Boston.” 
This  incorrectly  dated  letter  also  referred  to  Mrs. 
Hale’s  letter  in  Poe’s  “Autography,”  printed  August 
183d.  And  of  this  Poe  wrote:  “I  am  surprised  and 
grieved  to  learn  that  your  son  (with  whom  I  had  a 
slight  acquaintance  at  West  Point)  should  have  been 
vexed  about  the  autographs.  .  .  .  Most  assuredly  as 
regards  yourself,  Madam,  I  had  no  intention  of  giving 
0ffense — jn  respect  to  the  ‘Mirror’  I  am  somewhat 
less  scrupulous.”  In  August,  1836,  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  print  of  Poe’s  “Autography,”  appeared: 
“  Mrs.  Hale  writes  a  larger  and  bolder  hand  than  her 
sex  generally.  It  resembles,  in  a  great  degree,  that  of 
Professor  Lieber  —  and  is  not  easily  deciphered.  The 
whole  MS.  is  indicative  of  masculine  understanding. 
Paper  very  good  and  wafered.”  Poe’s  “less  scrupu¬ 
lous”  tactics  concerning  the  Mirror  were  caused  by 
that  paper’s  assaults  on  him  for  his  caustic  literary 
treatment  of  “Norman  Leslie  (by  its  editor  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Fay)  printed  December,  1835,  by  Editor-critic 
Poe,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
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The  Messenger  September  number  claimed  Poe’s  ed' 
itorial  attention  for  some  ten  pages  of  mild  reviews, 
and  it  concluded  with:  “The  illness  of  both  publisher 
and  editor  will,  we  hope,  prove  sufficient  apology  for 
delay  in  the  issue  of  the  present  number  and  for  the 
omission  of  many  promised  notices  of  books.”  As  to 
Poe’s  illness,  very  likely  his  editorial  success  claimed  so¬ 
cial  recognition  that,  on  the  old  call  of  the  “  social  cup,” 
his  lack  of  physical  nerve-force  was  unable  to  meet 
and  master.  Consequences  followed  to  which  he  al¬ 
luded  in  a  letter  accepting  an  article  six  days  after 
leaving  the  Messenger  service;  and  his  excuse  for 
delay,  as  caused  by  “  ill  health  and  weight  of  various 
and  harassing  business  ” ;  also,  in  a  some  years  later 
letter,  April  i,  1841,  to  his  friend  Dr.  J.  Evans  Snod¬ 
grass,  of  Baltimore,  in  these  words:  “I  certainly  did 
give  way,  at  long  intervals,  to  the  temptations  held 
out  on  all  sides  by  the  spirit  of  Southern  convivi¬ 
ality.  My  sensitive  temperament  could  not  stand  an 
excitement  which  was  an  every-day  matter  to  my  com¬ 
panions.  In  short,  it  sometimes  happened  that  I  was 
completely  intoxicated.  For  some  days  after  each  ex¬ 
cess  I  was  invariably  confined  to  bed.”  A  Richmond 
friend  said  of  Poe,  “  He  resisted  more  temptations  in  a 
day  than  most  men  do  in  a  year.”  Records  show  that 
Mr.  Allan  bought  whiskey  by  the  barrel  and  wine  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  nor  was  he  by  any  means  an  exception  on 
this  score  in  those  days  when  to  become  “gloriously 
happy  ”  by  such  ways  was  not  considered  disgraceful. 
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Life  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia, 
1837-1844 

Critical  notes  were  many  that  went  from  Toe’s 
pen  to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  October, 
1836.  And  his  unique  estimate  of  “  Peter  Snook,” 
or  the  able  English  editor  James  F.  Dalton,  found 
print  in  that  issue.  The  November  number  stated  that 
“press  of  business,”  as  to  contents  of  Vol.  Ill,  pre¬ 
vented  the  usual  attention  to  its  critical  department; 
that  there  were  “many  books  lying  by  us  which  we 
propose  to  notice  fully  in  our  next.”  Christmastide  of 
1836  brought  no  Messenger  issue.  During  these  past 
few  months  Poe  was  not  only  occupied  by  editorial 
duties  but  had  also  on  his  mind  and  time  “  The  Narra¬ 
tive  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  of  Nantucket.”  This 
tale  gave  details  of  a  mutiny  at  sea  and  an  “Atrocious 
Butchery  aboard  the  American  Brig  ‘  Grampus  ’  on 
her  way  to  the  South  Seas.”  Captures,  shipwrecks, 
famine,  adventures  in  plenty  made  up  her  log  of  ca¬ 
lamities. 

The  January,  1837,  M essenger  began  with  a  review  of 
Paulding’s  “A  Visit  to  my  Native  Village,”  followed 
by  Poe’s  “  Bridal  Ballad.”  Mr.  Whitty  suggests  reading 
it  in  connection  with  Poe’s  printing  and  noting  the 
old  Scotch  song,  “  They  have  given  her  to  another,”  in 
the  August  Messenger ,  for  both  bore  the  burden  of  the 
poet’s  early  lost  love.  This  January,  1837,  number  also 
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gave  the  first  section  of  “  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,”  from 
which,  it  is  said,  Jules  Verne  took  his  shipwreck  of 
“The  Chancellor”;  and  that  Poe  put  some  personali¬ 
ties  of  his  childhood  teacher  —  Mr.  Ewing  —  into 
“  old  Mr.  Ricketts  with  only  one  arm  and  eccentric 
manners,”  of  this  sea  story.  This  date  Messenger 
also  gave  Poe's  sonnet  “  To  Zante,”  evoked  by  the 
classic  hyacinth,  — 

“  Fair  isle,  that  from  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 

Thy  gentlest  of  all  gentle  names  dost  take!  ” 

Of  these  lines  Mr.  Whitty  writes  that  R.  H.  Stod¬ 
dard  requested  Poe’s  autograph,  and  was  answered 
at  Philadelphia,  November,  1840,  by  a  letter  express¬ 
ing  himself  much  gratified,  and  he  hastened  to  reply 
by  “  transcribing  a  sonnet  of  my  own  composition.” 
Mr.  Whitty  adds  :  “  This  letter  and  sonnet  ‘  To  Zante  ’ 
failed  to  claim  any  found  mention  by  Mr.  Stoddard, 
but  they  were  noted  in  the  sale  of  his  books  by  his 
literary  executor,  the  banker  poet  E.  Clarence  Sted- 
man.  ’  But  far  down  on  page  seventy-two  of  this 
January,  1837,  Messenger  appeared:  “Mr.  Poe’s  at¬ 
tention  being  called  in  another  direction,  he  will  de¬ 
cline,  with  the  present  number,  the  editorial  duties  of 
the  Messenger.  His  critical  notices  for  this  month 
end  with  Professor  Charles  Anthon’s  ‘Cicero’  —  what 
follows  is  from  another  hand.  With  best  wishes  to  the 
Magazine  and  to  its  few  foes  as  well  as  many  friends 
he  is  now  desirous  of  bidding  all  parties  a  peaceable 
farewell.”  In  the  closing  paragraphs  Mr.  White 
noted :  “  Mr.  Poe  who  has  filled  the  editorial  chair  for 
the  last  twelve  months  with  so  much  ability  retired  from 
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that  station  on  the  3rd  instant,  —  Mr.  Poe,  however, 
will  continue  to  furnish  its  columns  from  time  to  time 
with  effusions  of  his  vigorous  pen.” 

Mr.  White  later  itemized  Poe’s  work  —  which  made 
up  most  of  that  issue's  ninety-seven  pages — as  “  stuff.” 
It  seems  significant  that  the  following  February,  1837, 
Messenger,  managed  by  Mr.  White  “alone,”  fell  to 
sixty-four  pages,  including  part  of  Poe's  “  Arthur 
Gordon  Pym.”  The  March  Messenger  marked  forty- 
eight  pages  and  was  the  first  that  bore  the  name 
of  T.  W.  White  as  both  editor  and  proprietor.  Of 
him  and  Poe  it  is  of  record  that  the  parting  of  their 
ways  was  neither  sudden  nor  violent.  Mr.  Whittv 
notes  Poe  as  ambitious,  thought  he  was  entitled  to 
more  salary,  or  to  share  proprietary  interest  in  the 
magazine.  Perhaps  Poe’s  discovery  of  his  editorial 
ability  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  the  desire  he  ever 
afterwards  cherished  to  own  as  well  as  edit  a  periodi¬ 
cal,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  have  perfect  freedom 
in  critical  expression  as  a  high  priest  serving  at  the 
shrine  of  letters.  This  desire  Poe  stated  in  his  June 
1,  1844,  letter  to  Dr.  Charles  Anthon  by:  “Before 
quitting  the 4  Messenger  ’  I  saw  .  .  .  through  a  long  dim 
vista  the  brilliant  field  for  ambition  which  a  Magazine 
of  bold  and  noble  aims  presented  to  him  who  should 
successfully  establish  it  in  America.”  Mr.  Whitty 
believes  Poe  was  also  becoming  anxious  as  to  the  issue 
of  his  tales,  and  therefore  wished  to  be  near  large  publi¬ 
cation  centers.  For  this  reason,  on  Harpers'  return  of 
MS.  of  his  tales,  some  letters  concerning  them  passed 
between  Poe  and  Saunders  &  Otley,  New  York  City. 
Action  was  delayed,  because  even  then  Poe  considered 
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the  MS.  far  from  finished.  It  also  appears  he  was  hav¬ 
ing  letters  from  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks,  who  thought  Poe 
might  find  an  opening  on  the  New  York  Review.  To 
it,  October,  1837,  he  gave  one  critique  on  Stephens’ 
“  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  and  the  Holy 
Land.” 

On  January  17,  1837,  two  weeks  after  Poe  retired 
from  the  Messenger,  its  owner  wrote  to  “  Mr.  Poe  ”  that 
efforts  would  be  made  to  get  “more  than  1st  portion 
of  ‘  Pym  ’  in  —  ”  that,  if  ten  lines  of  the  “  Magruder  ” 
MS.  had  been  read  it  would  have  saved  putting  it 
into  type,  and  only  gratitude  for  pecuniary  assistance 
from  Carey  allowed  the  issue  of  his  MS.  Mr.  White 
told  Poe  that  he  was  aware  the  last  $20  advanced  was 
for  what  he  was  to  write  by  the  piece;  that  the  promise 
of  Saturday  for  more  would  be  met  before  night  or 
in  the  early  morning;  and  the  letter  closed  with,  “if 
I  have  to  borrow  it  from  my  friends.” 

In  Poe’s  Jan.  9,  1837,  letter  to  his  West  Point  friend, 
Allan  B.  Magruder,  as  to  his  MS.  mentioned  by  Mr. 
White  was:  “Your  kind  letter  of  Christmas  eve  was 
duly  received  —  with  the  Essay.  I  have  read  it  with 
great  pleasure  and,  .  .  .  surprise  —  never  having  sus¬ 
pected  you  of  literary  designs.  It  shall  certainly 
appear,  entire,  in  the  February  number  .  .  .  Any 
supervision  on  my  part,  I  perceive  would  be  .  .  .  super¬ 
fluous.  .  .  ”  Poe  noted  that  illness  and  harassing  busi¬ 
ness  delayed  his  reply,  which  closed  with  “  sincere 
friendship  and  esteem.”  Concerning  the  Magruder 
item  and  others,  Mr.  White’s  foregoing  letter  would 
indicate  he  did  not  find  the  entire  “  management  ”  of 
his  Messenger  without  Poe  smoother  sailing  than  with 
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him.  Yet  it  is  of  record  that  Poe’s  “  failing  service" 
—  not  in  evidence  by  full  January  and  many  other 
Messenger  numbers  —  was  Mr.  White’s  given  reason 
for  his  willingness  to  let  his  editor  go;  also,  that  Poe 
besought  reinstatement  in  March,  when  the  Messenger 
issue  counted  but  forty-eight  pages,  but  Mr.  White,  in 
“  terms  firm  but  kindly,  refused  ”  to  do  this.  Mr. 
Whitty  states :  “  I  don’t  believe  Poe  asked  White  for 
reinstatement ;  Minor  must  be  wrong  and  gives  no  date 
to  establish  mere  hearsay.”  Aside  from  this  belief,  Mr. 
Whitty  and  others  locate  Poe  with  his  little  family  in 
New  York  City  in  late  February,  1837.  Then,  with  a 
stop  at  Baltimore,  it  took  some  time  for  this  trip. 
Of  prior  Richmond  days  some  notings  by  Mr.  White 
on  Poe  are :  “  He  is  continually  after  me  for  money. 
I  am  sick  of  his  writings  as  I  am  of  him,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  send  him  up  another  dozen  dollars  and  with 
them  all  his  MS.,  most  of  which  are  denominated 
‘stuff.’  For  ‘A.  Gordon  Pym’  he  demanded  three 
dollars  a  page.”  In  1847  Blackzvood’s  review  of 
Poe’s  “  Tales  ”  appeared :  “  They  are  strange,  power¬ 
ful,  rivet  the  attention.”  So  much  for  what  Mr.  White 
called,  or  quoted  as,  “stuff,”  but  he  added,  selfishly 
enough,  “  Highly  as  I  think  of  Mr.  Poe’s  talents  I 
shall  be  forced  to  give  him  notice  that  I  can  no  longer 
recognize  him  as  editor  of  the  Messenger.’  Mr. 
Whitty  states  of  Mr.  White:  “He  never  seemed  to 
want  any  one  known  as  editor  while  he  was  publisher. 
This  may  account  for  Poe’s  predecessor — Mr.  Spar- 
hawk —  taking  “the  field  against”  Mr.  White,  as  he 
noted  to  Mr.  Minor,  October,  1835.  Mr.  Whitty  thinks 
Poe  likely  met  Sparhawk  in  Boston  in  his  1827  pursuit 
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of  literary  work  and  “  Tamerlane  ”  issue.  That  year  the 
Directory  located  a  probable  relative,  Oliver  Sparhawk, 
merchant,  60  State  Street.  Of  Editor  Sparhawk  is 
added:  “His  stay  on  the  Messenger  was  brief,  and  it 
looks  as  if  he  could  not  get  along  with  White,  who  was 
exacting  and  knew  things;  this  shows  up  Poe  better, 
who  put  up  with  White’s  exacting  ways,  learning 
something;  and  things  Poe  knew  were  used  discreetly 
for  the  Messenger  and  brought  White  dollars  during 
Poe’s  stay  of  over  a  year.  With  just  a  little  turn  of 
the  wheel,  Poe  himself  might  have  been  easier.”  Yet 
1837  was  a  trying  year  for  Mr.  White,  in  the  slow, 
painful  illness  of  his  wife,  who  died  therein  Dec.  nth. 
But  his  brilliant  young  editor  had  found  the  “  master- 
current  of  his  own  life”  and  seemed  to  have  obtained 
enough  of  such  success  to  receive  an  invitation  from 
Dr.  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  of  North  Carolina,  then 
settled  as  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  New  York 
City,  to  contribute  to  his  new  venture  in  the  New 
York  Review.  Taking  his  cue  from  the  “  Norman 
Leslie”  —  by  Theodore  S.  Fay  —  critique  by  Poe,  Dr. 
Hawks  wrote  him :  “  I  wish  you  to  fall  in  with  your 
broad-axe  amidst  this  miserable,  literary  trash  which 
surrounds  us,  I  believe  you  have  the  will  and  I  know  you 
have  the  ability.”  With  such  expression  from  such  a 
source,  also  thinking  his  other  letter-friends,  Paulding 
and  Dr.  Anthon,  could  aid  him  by  hack  work  until  he 
could  stand  alone  financially,  gradually  to  materialize 
'his  dream  of  becoming  a  great  editor,  Poe  could  scarcely 
be  thought  of  as  going  astray  in  leaving  Richmond 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  larger  literary  opportunities 
to  be  found  in  New  York  City.  However,  he  and  Mr. 
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White  parted  good  friends;  the  latter  ever  spoke  of 
Poe  with  “great  kindness  and  cordial  good  will,” 
notwithstanding  the  much  quoted  record  that  “  White 
called  Poe  an  unmitigated  rascal.”  Mr.  White’s 
daughter  Eliza  was  always  a  true  friend  to  Poe  and 
Virginia.  But  having  no  conception  of  Poe’s  heritage 
of  nervous  exhaustion  and  its  increasing  effects, 
caused  even  kindly  disposed  Mr.  Kennedy  sincerely  to 
believe  of  its  victim  that  Poe  “  was  irregular,  ec¬ 
centric  and  quarrelsome,  and  soon  gave  up  his  place.” 
It  would  seem  that  disturbances  between  Mr.  White 
and  Editor  Sparhawk  were  unknown  to  Mr.  Kennedy ; 
and  Poe’s  entire  editorial  experiences  were  mild  com¬ 
pared  with  some  others  of  that  time,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  L.  A.  Wilmer’s  stormy  ones  as  he  gave  them 
in  “  Our  Press  Gang.”  When  Poe  decided  to  leave 
the  Messenger,  he  wrote  this  friend  of  his  Baltimore 
days  —  some  of  whose  works  were  placed  in  the  Mes¬ 
senger  and  others  kindly  noticed  by  Poe  —  that  its 
editorial  chair  would  be  vacated  for  Wilmer’s  appli¬ 
cation  for  its  filling.  But  Wilmer  was  otherwise  in¬ 
terested  ;  yet  in  this  act  Poe  stands  firm  in  his  loyalty, 
gratitude  and  friendship. 

It  was  February,  1837,  when  Poe  and  family  began 
their  leisurely  way  from  Richmond,  through  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia,  to  New  York  City,  where  Mr. 
Whitty  notes  their  arrival  late  in  that  month.  There 
they  found  modest  roofage  for  a  while  in  a  dingy 
brick  building  on  Sixth  Avenue  near  Waverley  Place, 
where  they  shared  a  floor  with  William  Gowans,  a 
canny,  eccentric,  scholarly  Scotsman,  as  his  works  — 
“The  Phoenix,”  a  collection  of  “old  and  rare  frag- 
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meats, ”  N.  Y.,  1835,  his  catalogues,  etc.,  etc.  —  clearly 
prove  this  dealer  “  in  old  and  precious  prints  ”  to  be. 

William,1  fifth  son  of  James  and  Marion  Patterson 
Gowans,  was  born  March  29,  1803,  at  Hawksland 
Farm,  Parish  of  Lismahagon,  Scotland.  Of  their  nine 


William  Gowans,  1803-1870 
From  etching  by  H.  B.  Hall,  owned  by  Robert 
B.  Kegerries,  Esq.,  New  York  City 


sons  he  was  chosen  for  the  ministry,  and  therefore 
kept  close  at  school  until  his  fourteenth  year.  He  was 
then  withdrawn  to  help  with  the  farm  work  until  June, 
1821,  when  the  family  sailed  for  Philadelphia",  ar¬ 
riving  in  July.  Thence  they  went  to  Fredonia,  In¬ 
diana.  William  became  a  hand  on  a  flat-boat  service 
to  New  Orleans;  he  made  a  second  trip,  with  a  boat- 
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load  of  lime,  on  his  own  account;  but  the  third,  with 
flour,  was  a  financial  failure,  and  thence  he  shipped  to 
New  York  City,  arriving  May  16,  1825.  With  no 
money  he  turned  gardener,  stonecutter,  stevedore,  news¬ 
boy  and  store  clerk,  losing  his  last  place  by  the  small¬ 
pox.  The  next  winter  he  bought  books  at  evening 
sales  and  sold  them  on  the  street  by  day.  Gowans  stated 
that  he  turned  to  book  ventures,  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  “  the  father  of  Thomas  Cole  the  artist,  a 
book-seller  in  a  small  way.”  In  1828  Gowans  set  up 
a  street  book  stall  at  12 1  Chatham  Street.  Rebuilding 
sent  him  to  26  Arcade;  but  on  his  September  return  he 
took  the  entire  premises  for  book  business,  which  in¬ 
creasing,  found  him,  January,  1837,  in  the  auction  and 
commission  book  trade  at  Long  Room,  169  Broad¬ 
way,  when  first  known  to  Poe  and  family.  In  1842 
Gowans  was  upstairs  at  204  Broadway,  opposite  St. 
Paul's  Chapel;  in  1846  he  was  upstairs  at  63  Liberty 
Street,  and  undoubtedly  in  some  aid  touch  with  Poe’s 
miseries  of  that  date.  Records  show  that  “  freedom  of 
Gowans’  book  store  was  not  presented  to  every 
passer-by.”  But  certainly  Poe  went  browsing  in  this 
bookman’s  paradise  persona  grata  by  Gowans’  grace, 
and  it  is  said  that  “  few  men  were  then  better  known 
throughout  the  land.”  Of  him  his  Scotch  friend 
Thomas  C.  Latto  stated :  “  Gowans  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  most  truthful  and  uncompromising  of 
men.” 

Various  records  locate  Poe  in  these  Sixth  Avenue 
rooms  shared  by  William  Gowans,  and  working  on 
pathetic,  erratic  “  Ligeia — 'A  Reminiscence,”  credited 
with  including  Virginia  and  Mrs.  Clemm ;  he  also  was 
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giving  attention  to  “  The  Fall  of  the  Flouse  of  Usher,” 
into  which  he  wrought  the  mists  and  tarns  of  Scotland, 
of  mutual  familiar  childhood  interest  to  William 
Gowans.  Of  Poe  and  family  Mr.  Gowans’  records 
were  in  counter-stroke  to  an  ugly,  after-death  article 
by  Dr.  George  Gilfillan,  in  Fraser’s  Magazine;  yet 
Gilfillan  noted  Poe’s  passions  as  “  controlled  by  the 
presence  of  art  until  they  resembled  sculptured  flame.” 
Gowans  began  with  his  own  opinion :  “It  may  be 
estimated  as  worth  little,  but  it  has  this  merit  —  it 
comes  from  an  eye  and  ear  witness :  and  this,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  the  very  highest  legal  evidence.” 
Of  Fraser’s  Poe-sketch  Gowans  stated :  “  The  fore¬ 
going  has  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  it;  but  if 
stripped  of  exuberant  trimmings,  it  would  much  re¬ 
semble  a  certain  old  woman’s  story,  who  with  staring 
eyes  and  uplifted  hands  told  her  credulous  neighbors 
she  saw  fifty  foxes  cross  the  bridge  in  herd.  It  is 
known  this  animal  is  a  solitary  wanderer  in  lonely 
retreats;  a  skeptical  neighbor  concluded  to  sift  the 
story,  and  the  result  revealed,  not  fifty  foxes,  but 
one  only,  crossed  the  bridge,  pursued  by  a  dog  and 
witnessed  by  a  large  Tom  cat  who  sat  upon  the 
bulwark.  The  characters  drawn  of  Poe  by  his  vari¬ 
ous  biographers  and  critics  may  with  safety  be  pro¬ 
nounced  excess  of  exaggeration.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  these  men  were  rivals  either  as  poets  or  prose 
writers.  It  is  an  old-time  truism  —  and  as  true  as 
old  —  ‘that  in  the  midst  of  counsel  there  is  safety.’ 
Therefore  I  will  also  show  you  my  opinion  of  this 
gifted  but  unfortunate  genius.  For  more  than  eight 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe  Prior  to  1840 
From  photograph  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Poe,  given  family  by 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
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months  one  house  contained  us,  one  table  fed  us. 
During  that  time  I  saw  much  of  him,  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conversing  with  him  often,  and  I  must  say 
I  never  saw  him  the  least  affected  by  liquor,  nor  ever 
descend  to  any  known  vice;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
courteous,  gentlemanly  and  intelligent  companions  I 
have  met  with  during  my  journey ings  and  haltings 
through  divers  divisions  of  the  globe.  —  Poe  had  a 
remarkably  pleasing  and  prepossessing  countenance, 
what  ladies  would  call  decidedly  handsome;  besides, 
he  had  an  extra  inducement  to  be  a  good  man  as  well 
as  a  good  husband,  for  he  had  a  wife  of  matchless 
beauty  and  loveliness.  Her  eyes  could  match  those 
of  any  houri,  and  her  face  defy  the  genius  of  a 
Canova  to  imitate ;  a  temper  and  disposition  of  sur¬ 
passing  sweetness ;  besides,  she  seemed  as  devoted  to 
him  and  his  every  interest  as  a  young  mother  is  to  her 
first-born.”  William  Gowans  further  noted  Virginia 
as  “  fragile  in  constitution  ” ;  that  “  Poe  kept  good 
hours”;  and  that  “all  his  little  wants  were  seen  to 
by  Mrs.  Clemm  and  her  daughter  as  sedulously  as  if 
he  had  been  a  child."  It  was  said  that,  under  Poe  s 
long-time  instruction,  Virginia  had  become  a  good  lin- 
gust,  and  under  instruction  of  others,  a  good  musician. 
While  small,  and  notwithstanding  her  frail  health,  she 
was  credited  with  a  full,  round  figure  and  face;  that 
her  eyes  were  dark,  but  bright  yet  soft  beneath  a 
broad  fair  forehead  of  marked  contrast  to  her  heavy 
dark  hair;  that  her  lips  were  full  and  pouting  and 
she  spoke  “  with  a  decided  lisp  that  added  to  her  child¬ 
like  personality.”  All  this  affirms  what  Poe  repeatedly 
said:  “I  see  no  one  so  beautiful  as  my  sweet  little 
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Virginia  Clemm  Poe 

Water-color  sketch  (from  print  of  water-color  portrait  owned  by 
Baltimore  family  of  Poe)  by  Arthur  G.  Learned 
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wife.”  Of  Poe,  Mrs.  Clemm  later  wrote:  “Eddie 
was  domestic  in  all  his  habits,  seldom  leaving  home 
for  an  hour  unless  his  darling  Virginia  or  I  was  with 
him.  He  was  truly  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a 
devoted  son  to  me.  He  was  impulsive,  generous, 
affectionate  and  noble.  His  tastes  very  simple  and 
his  admiration  for  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful, 
very  great.  .  .  .  We  three  lived  only  for  each  other.”  2 
This  was  written  of  Poe  the  man  after  his  earthly 
life  was  a  dosed  record,  and  by  one  who  knew  him 
well.  But  on  the  late  February,  1837,  arrival  of  Poe 
and  family  there,  New  York  City  was  already  stricken 
with  the  panic 3  of  that  year,  which  had  been  on  its 
way  some  fourteen  months  from  the  fictitious  prosperity 
of  1835.  Whatever  of  causes  in  short  crops  of  1836, 
October  fire  in  New  York  City,  political  intrigue,  ex¬ 
periments  in  finance,  or  tampering  with  the  national 
credit,  which,  suddenly  sustained  by  Van  Buren,  may 
have  precipitated  but  could  not  have  prevented  this 
fearsome  calamity  of  which  the  effects  in  New  York 
City,  April  6,  1837,  were  press-noted  as  “Yesterday 
was  a  day  that  tried  men’s  souls,”  there  and  else¬ 
where  merchants  failed  by  whole  blocks :  flour  ranged 
from  $8  to  $16  per  barrel,  which  in  time  of  peace  of 
those  days  resulted  in  flour  riots ;  fuel  was  high,  and 
as  the  cold  months  crept  on,  many  poor  creatures  died 
of  starvation,  and  not  a  few  were  frozen  to  death. 
Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  calls  attention  to  one  in¬ 
cident  of  Poe’s  discomfort  during  this  strenuous  win¬ 
ter  of  1837:  “In  Jno.  R.  Voorhis’  ‘Recollections’  — 
printed  by  the  New  York  Evening  World,  Sept  22,  1920 
—  appeared  that,  at  the  Northern  Dispensary,  Wav- 
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erley  Place  and  Christopher  Street,  New  \ork,  ‘  in  the 
1837  hard  winter,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  dropped  in  to  get 
something  for  a  cold.’  ”  Mr.  Mabbott  adds,  that  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott  —  whom  Poe  probably  consulted,  and 
who  later  diagnosed  the  poet's  case  in  1847  f°r  Mrs. 
Shew  —  was  connected  with  the  Northern  Dispensary 
in  1837.  From  out  this  financial  crisis  came  the  collapse 
of  the  New  York  Review,  a  religious  quarterly,  started 
March,  1837,  by  scholarly  Dr.  Charles  Anthon,  of 
Columbia  College.  These  strenuous  times  seemed 
also  to  blight  Poe’s  hoped-for  literary  prospects  from 
Paulding  and  other  New  York  letter-friends  made 
during  his  editorial  Messenger  service  at  Richmond, 
Va.  Perhaps  Poe’s  definite  estimate  of  “  Norman 
Leslie”  by  the  popular  editor  Theodore  S.  Fay,  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  was  as  “definite”  a  factor  against 
his  critic’s  receiving  recognition  by  that  city’s  press 
or  its  acceptance  of  even  Poe’s  hack  work.  However, 
in  those  Sixth  Avenue  rooms  shared  with  William 
Gowans,  Poe  divided  his  time  between  “Ligeia,” 
“Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher”  — which  two  their 
writer  is  credited  as  having  considered  the  finest  of 
his  tales  —  and  “  Signora  Psyche  Zenobia,”  or  a  satire 
on  “  How  to  Write  a  Blackwood  Article,”  which  extrav¬ 
aganza  was  pronounced  a  “  brilliant  literary  success. 

The  evening  of  March  30,  1837,  a  complimentary 
dinner 4  was  given  at  the  City  Hotel  by  the  booksellers 
of  New  York,  co  authors  and  other  eminent  men,  in¬ 
cluding  Chancellor  Kent,  Washington  Irving,  Pauld¬ 
ing,  Halleck,  Poe  and  Bryant.  Among  other  artists 
were  Colonel  Trumbull  and  Henry  Inman.  So  it 
came  about  that  Poe  and  Inman  once  more  came  into 
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New  York  City  personal  touch  after  this  painter  had 
brushed  into  glowing  tones  his  1831  oil  colors  sketch 
of  the  young  poet  just  emancipated  from  West  Point. 
The  toast  of  the  evening  was  proposed  by  Irving,  to 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker-poet  of  England.  Prob¬ 
ably  Poe’s  presence  on  that  occasion  was  partly  due 
to  William  Gowans,  and  as  likely  for  many  a  future 
unknown  favor.  Gowans  spent  one  year — 1840—1841 
—  in  Europe ;  corresponded  with  noted  authors  there ; 
and  here,  in  1856,  was  happily  married ;  lost  his  wife  ten 
years  later;  died  a  childless  widower  Nov.  27,  1870, 
and  left  over  “  300,000  rare  and  odd  volumes.”  But 
the  hard  times  of  1837,  with  insistent  force,  had 
been  knocking  at  Poe’s  door,  until  Mrs.  Clemm  found 
it  wise  to  turn  her  attention  to  keeping  a  few  boarders 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  daily  needs.  Then  it  was  that 
William  Gowans,  the  well-to-do  bookseller,  became 
one  of  the  poet’s  household.  Of  this  Poe-period  work 
Gowans’  record  runs :  “  During  this  time  he  wrote 
[some  of]  his  longest  prose  romance  —  ‘Arthur  Gor¬ 
don  Pym  ’ — the  most  unsuccessful  of  his  writings. 
Although  published  [July,  1838]  by  the  influential 
Harper  &  Brothers  —  who  have  means  of  distributing 
a  single  edition  of  any  book  in  one  week  —  still  it  did 
not  sell  well.”  Yet  one  critic  thought  “‘Pym’  a 
wonder-narrative  and  after  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels  ’  peer¬ 
less  of  its  kind  —  on  the  hoax  order!” 

It  seems  curious  to  observe  how  close  and  frequent 
were  Poe’s  life  associations  with  domains  of  death. 

>  From  Hemstreet’s  “Literary  New  York”  —  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons  —  it  comes,  that  in  1837  Poe  lived  in 
the  modest  frame  house  at  11314  Carmine  Street, 
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on  the  west  side  above  Varrick,  and  within  a  short  walk 
of  the  quiet  restfulness  of  Old  St.  John’s  graveyard, 
where  later  YV  illiam  Evans  Burton,  whom  Poe  was  to 
know,  went  to  his  sleep'  that  knows  not  earthly  wak¬ 
ing.  Of  the  Poe  record  is,  that  frequently  Virginia 


No  Carmine  Street,  New  York  City,  Poe’s  Home  in  1837 

From  an  old  print 


and  her  sombre-faced  husband  would  be  out,  straying 
through  St.  John’s  green,  solemn  stillness  with  a 
special  delight  they  found  beneath  the  glancing 
shadows  of  the  fine  trees  there.  But  more  often  “  she 
sat  at  the  upper  window,  from  which  she  could  watch 
him  on  his  rambles.”  From  this  house,  May  27,  1837,  < 
Poe  wrote  Dr.  Anthon ;  but  insistent  duties  delayed 
until  June  1st  his  answer,  noting  abstruse  items  of 
aid  for  Poe’s  able  critique  of  Stephens’  “  Travels  in 
Arabia  Petrsea,”  for  the  October  number  of  the  New 
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York  Quarterly  Review.  Poe’s  know  ledge  of  Hebrew 
was  questioned  in  connection  with  Stephens’  interpre¬ 
tation  of  verses  in  “Isaiah”  and  “Ezekiel”  concern¬ 
ing  Idumaea ;  yet  Poe’s  learned  critic  admitted  of  this 
review,  that  “  the  scholarship  was  sound  whoever  fur- 


St.  John:s  Chapel,  from  The  Park 
From  New  York  Mirror,  1829 


nished  it.”  Poe  was  then  also  giving  further  atten¬ 
tion  to  “Arthur  Gordon, Pym,”  begun  in  prior  date 
of  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Professor  Wood- 
berry  states5  that  aside  from  that  day’s  interest  in  sea 
stories  of  Cooper  and  Marryat,  the  public  was  also 
interested  in  Antarctic  explorations  by  a  government 
expedition,  which  subject  claimed  Poe’s  editorial  notice 
of  Congressional  reports  in  the  Messenger;  this  serv¬ 
ice  brought  the  editor  the  acquaintance  of  J.  N. 
Reynolds,  this  expedition’s  chief  projector.  It  is  said 
that  Poe  found  his  South  Seas’  account  mainly  in  Cap- 
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tain  Benjamin  Morrell’s  “  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages 
to  the  South  Seas  and  Pacific,”  Harpers'  1832  issue. 

From  Mr.  Whitty  comes,  that  Poe,  during  these  be¬ 
wildering  winter  months  of  1837  and  1838,  made  the 
acquaintance  —  probably  through  Mr.  Gowans  —  of 
Tames  Pedder,  an  English  writer  of  juvenile  books, 
who  interested  himself  in  the  poet’s  welfare  to  the 
extent  of  arranging  for  Poe  and  family  going  to 
Philadelphia,  where  Pedder  edited  The  Farmer’s 
Cabinet  from  1838  to  1850.  With  the  blight  and 
bitter  cold  of  the  winter  past,  spring  brought  to  Poe 
personal  —  if  not  financial  —  satisfaction  in  his  efforts 
with  Harpers,  which  induced  them  to  bring  “  Arthur 
Gordon  Pym”  to  July,  1838,  print  — a  consummation 
no  doubt  strongly  aided  by  William  Gowans.  Its  “80  pp. 
Ills.”  later  obtained  regular  and  pirated  reprints  in 
London. 

The  early  summer  of  1838  found  Poe  and  family 
parting  from  their  good  friend  William  Gowans,  clos¬ 
ing  their  Carmine  Street  house  where  both  Mrs.  Clemm  s 
and  Poe’s  earnings  were  not  enough  to  prevent  the 
need  to  borrow  more  to  take  his  family  of  three  to 
Philadelphia.  There,  for  a  while,  they  were  with  the 
Pedder  family,  who  lived  on  12th  Street  above  Mul¬ 
berry,  now  Arch  Street,  comes  from  Mr.  Whitty,  who 
adds :  “  Poe  felt  grateful  to  these  kind  friends,  which  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  copies  of  his 
‘  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque’  from  the  press 
of  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  1840,  was  given  to 
the  ‘  Misses  Pedder  ’  with  his  grateful  compliments.’  ” 
One  record  is  that  Poe  issued  these  tales  when  living 
in  a  long-ago  Mulberry  Street  boarding  house  in  1840, 
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perhaps  No.  127,  northeast  corner  4th  and  Arch,  as  the 
street  now  is  called,  then  the  home  of  kindly  Quakers 


Haswell,  Barrington  &  Haswell,  293  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
From  “History  of  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,”  by  Joseph  Jackson,  Esq. 

where  Lowell  brought  his  bride  New  Year’s  Day,  1845. 
Mr.  Whitty  continued  :  “  Pedder  arranged  with  Poe  to 
get  out  The  Concholo gist’s  First  Book;  or  a  System  of 
Testaceous  Malacology ,”  which  was  issued  by  Haswell, 
Barrington  &  Haswell,  Philadelphia,  April,  1839.  Un- 
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doubtedly  Poe  spent  much  time  at  work  in  this  publish¬ 
ing  house,  a  picture  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  sends 
for  reprint  from  his  “  History  of  Market  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,”  where,  in  Poe’s  time,  it  was  No.  293.  Poe’s 
preface  of  this  work  credits  to  Mr.  Isaac  Lea  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Wyatt  valuable  assistance  given  it,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  Poe  being  charged,  some  time  later, 
with  pirating  the  text  from  Captain  Thomas  Brown’s 
“Text  Book  of  Conchology.”  In  part  Poe’s  spirited 
denial  was :  “  I  wrote  the  Preface  and  Introduction  and 
translated  from  Cuvier  the  accounts  of  animals,  &c. 
All  school-books  are  necessarily  made  in  this  way.  This 
charge  is  infamous.”  Concerning  translations,  Profes¬ 
sor  Woodberry  credits  Poe  with  translation  and  digest 
of  Lemonnier’s  “Natural  History”  issued  under 
Wyatt’s  name  this  1839  spring;  adding,  that  in  Poe’s 
review  of  this  work  he  spoke  “  from  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,  .  .  .  closest  inspection  and  collation.”  As  to  the 
Poe  “pirating  charge,”  contributor  “  W.  W.”  to  the 
Baltimore  American  of  April  7,  1881,  stated  that  from 
1841  he  knew  Professor  Wyatt,  author  of  several  books 
on  natural  history.  He  was  absent  from  the  country 
when  Poe  wrote  “  The  Conchologist’s  First  Book,”  but 
after  his  death  Professor  Wyatt  disproved  this  charge 
in  the  Home  Journal,  wherein  he  stated  that  while  with 
Graham’s  Magazine  Poe  had  assisted  this  vindicator  in 
the  compilation  of  several  works  on  natural  history. 
The  Professor  presented  “  W.  W.”  with  a  copy  of  “  The 
Conchologist’s  First  Book”  and  wrote  on  its  flyleaf 
“  From  the  Author.”  Turning  to  the  title-page,  where 
Poe  was  so  named,  the  Professor  said  that  he  had 
done  the  work  but  paid  Poe  $50  for  the  use  of  his 
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A  SYSTE M 


OF 

TE  ST  A  C  L  OUS  M  A  L  AGO  LOG  V. 

cvprrssln  foe  tjjc  use  of  .Schools, 

IN  WHICH 

THE  ANIMALS  ACCORDING  TO  CL'VIEK,  ARE  GIVEN 
WITH  THE  SHELLS, 

A  great  number  of  new  species  apuf.d, 

AND  THE  WHOLE  BROUGHT  UP,  AS  ACCURATELY  AS  POSSIBLE,  TO 
THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  SC1BNCE. 


BY  EDGAR  A,  POE. 


WITB  ILLUSTRATIONS  07  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTEEN  SHELLS, 
®E  E8E  NTIN9  A  CORRECT  TYPE  OF  EACH  GENTS. 


PHILADELPHIA : 

PUBLISHED  TOR  THE  AUTHOR,  BE 

HASWELL,  BARRINGTON,  AND  HASWELL, 
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18  39. 


Original  Title-Page  of  “The  Conchologist’s  First  Book” 

From  an  old  print 
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name.  “W.  W.”  added,  “It  is  likely  Toe  and  Wyatt 
wrote  it  as  collaborateurs  and  Wyatt  induced  Poe 
to  sign  it  as  he  had  done  most  of  the  work.”  This 
incident  led  the  Professor  to  speak  of  Poe  as  his  Phila¬ 
delphia  neighbor,  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  of  his 
money  straits  at  times,  with  narrator’s  aid  to  bridge 
them  over ;  but  in  no  case  did  he  mention  Poe’s  alleged 
intemperate  habits,  which  he  would  have  done  had  he 
witnessed  them,  for  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  most 
familiar  footing  with  the  family.  Professor  Wood- 
berry  notes,  that  Professor  J.  A.  Anthony  6  of  Harvard 
advised  Wyatt  that  his  prior  work  was  too  expensive 
for  public  demand,  and  as  Harpers  refused  to  issue  a 
cheaper  form,  he  was  induced  to  bring  out  a  new  book 
different  enough  to  avoid  copyright  suit  for  damages, 
and  Poe  was  chosen  to  father  this  work.  Later  this 
levied  against  Poe’s  personal  interests  with  Harpers. 

On  this  score  Mr.  Whiffy  writes:  “In  his  Mes¬ 
senger  criticisms  Poe  shows  early  knowledge  on  this 
subject”  —  that  he  issued  a  second  edition,  with  a  new 
preface,  additions  and  alterations  in  1840,  and  a  third, 
without  his  name,  in  1845. 

Dr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  Philadelphia,7  notes  that 
in  1837  Poe  left  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  New  York  City,  but  the 
next  year  he  came  back  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  then 
the  principal  publishing  centre  of  our  country.  In 
its  forceful  periodical  field  were  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book, 
The  Casket,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine,  the  last  begun  in  July,  1837,  by 
William  E.  Burton,  the  English  comedian.  While  to 
Joseph  Jefferson  the  face  of  Burton  seemed  a  huge  map 
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for  the  display  of  comical  emotions,  Poe’s  more  seri¬ 
ous  trend  of  mind  —  mostly  occasioned  by  acute 
nervous  pressures  —  prevented  permanent  mutual  en¬ 
joyment  in  their  later  associations.  The  Careys  led  the 
large  book-publishing  houses  of  that  day,  and  the  im¬ 
print  of  their  successors,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  appeared  on 
the  first  American  issues  of  Scott  and  Dickens  as  well 
as  on  the  works  of  many  native  writers.  Such  an  arena 
of  letters  was  inviting  to  editors,  writers  and  engravers, 
and  doubtless  made  one  of  several  good  reasons  that 
induced  Poe  —  with  his  cherished  and  unalterable  am¬ 
bition  of  editing  a  magazine  of  his  own  —  to  make 
Philadelphia  his  home.  There,  during  the  summer  of 
1838,  he  worked  on  “The  Conchologist’s  First  Book’’ ; 
renewed  friendly  relations  with  his  Baltimore  friend 
Lambert  A.  Wilmer,  who  had  in  1839—1840  some  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Philadelphia  press,  of  which  the 
Public  Ledger,  Daily  Chronicle,  Evening  Express, 
Evening  Mercury  and  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  duly 
figured  in  Wilmer’s  later  work,  “  Our  Press  Gang.” 
This  print  also  included  interesting  items  of  Poe.  He 
also  kept  in  touch  with  editors  and  bookmen  of  other 
cities.  About  this  time  his  early  Baltimore  friend, 
Dr.  N.  C.  Brooks,  bought  Fairfield’s  North  American 
Quarterly  Review  and,  as  a  monthly,  rechristened  it 
American  Museum  of  Literature  and  Art.  In  its  first 
number,  September,  1838,  appeared  Poe’s  “Ligeia,” 
noted  by  some  authorities  as  his  favorite  tale,  and 
like  many  another,  he  said,  “was  suggested  by  a 
dream.”  From  “Edgar  Poe  and  His  Critics”  is 
learned  that  only  to  close  friends  did  Poe  speak  of 
“the  imageries  and  incidents  of  his  inner  life  as  more 
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vivid  and  veritable  than  those  of  his  outer  experience.” 
We  find  in  some  pencilled  notes  appended  to  a  man¬ 
uscript  copy  of  one  of  his  later  poems,  the  words : 
“All  that  I  have  here  expressed  was  actually  present 
to  me.  Remember  the  mental  condition  which  gave 


Dr.  Nathan  Covington  Brooks,  1809-1898 
From  an  old  print 


rise  to  ‘  Ligeia,’  ...  I  regard  these  visions  .  .  .  with 
an  awe  which  in  some  measure  moderates  or  tranquil- 
izes  the  ecstasy;  .  .  .  this  ecstasy  in  itself  is  .  .  . 
supernal  to  human  nature,  —  is  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit’s 
outer  world.”  So  the  poet  later  wrote  for  Mrs.  Sarah 
Helen  Whitman.  Ligeia’s  motto  from  Glanvill,  in 
part,  is:  “Man  doth  not  yield  himself  to  the  angels, 
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nor  to  death  utterly,  save  only  through  the  weakness  of 
his  feeble  will.”  These  words  served  as  text  to  a 
fantasy  sermon  on  a  weird  contest,  wherein  the  human 
will  and  spiritual  essence  vanquish  Death  by  a  thrilling 
revelation  of  a  first  wife  in  the  personality  of  the 
second.  For  the  creative  force  in  this  unearthly  transi¬ 
tion  of  compelling  attraction  Poe  quotes  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam :  “Speaking  truly  of  all  forms  and  genera 
of  beauty,  ‘  there  is  no  exquisite  beauty  without  some 
strangeness  in  its  proportion.’  ” 

An  overseas  noting  is :  “  Poe’s  stories  of  mystery 
and  imagination  created  a  world  record  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  The  Lady  Ligeia  is  unparalleled  and 
unapproached.” 8  Concerning  Poe’s  “Ligeia”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Woodberry  states :  “  for  much  of  its  peculiar 
power  he  went  back  to  .  .  .  ‘  A1  Aaraaf '  he  had  framed 
out  of  the  breath  of  the  night-wind  and  the  .  .  .  harmony 
of  universal  nature  a  fairy  creature,  —  ‘  Ligeia,  Ligeia, 
my  beautiful  one!’  Now,  by  a  finer  touch,  he  incar¬ 
nated  the  motions  of  the  breeze  and  the  musical  voices 
of  nature  in  the  form  of  a  woman  ...  of  no  human 
quality.  .  .  .  She  is,  .  .  .  the  air-woven  divinity  in 
which  he  believed.” 

Dr.  Brooks  requested  from  Poe  a  critique  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  for  the  American  Museum.  Poe’s  Sept. 
4,  1838,  reply  gave  some  insight  as  to  his  work  of  that 
time  and  home  interests.  It  noted  the  receipt  of  letter 
favor  and  $10;  and  as  to  the  review  of  Irving.  Poe 
stated  he  could  not  then  “  execute  such  a  task  well,  at  so 
short  a  notice  ” ;  that  “  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  his 
entire  works  a  perusal.”  These  words  indicate  Poe’s 
careful  methods  as  a  critic.  He  continued,  that  he  had 
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“  two  other  engagements  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
defer”;  also,  that  he  was  “just  leaving  Arch  Street 
for  a  small  house”  —  possibly  16th  and  Locust  Streets 
—  and  was,  “of  course  somewhat  in  confusion.”  He 
added  that  he  was  “nearly  out  "of  his  late  embarrass¬ 
ments;  asked  for  proofs  of  his  articles  and  concluded: 
“  After  the  15th  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  and  shall  be 
happy  to  do  you  any  literary  service  in  my  power.  You 
have  but  to  hint.”  To  Dr.  Brooks’  December,  1838, 
number  of  the  American  Museum  Poe  found  time  to 
send  “How  to  Write  a  Blackwood  Article  (The  Signora 
Psyche  Zenobia)”  —  a  choice  bit  of  satire.  “In  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  —  figs.”  This  cry  of  a  Turkish 
fig-peddler  served  Poe  for  this  literary  scoring.  Its 
pendant,  “A  Predicament  (The  Scythe  of  Time)” 
was  also  of  this  date  issue.  His  “Literary  Small 
Talk,”  seemingly  nonsensical  squibs,  but  of  very  direct 
aims  for  certain  results,  followed  for  January  and 
February,  1839,  numbers.  In  Miss  Leslie’s  annual 
The  Gift  for  that  year  appeared  Poe’s  quasi-biograph- 
ical  tale  “William  Wilson,”  of  which  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannic  a  noted:  ‘“William  Wilson’  stands  for  out¬ 
raged  and  retributive  conscience,”  and  added  of  Poe: 
“  The  feelings  to  which  lie  appeals  are  simple  but  uni¬ 
versal  and  he  appeals  to  them  with  a  force  that  has 
never  been  surpassed.”  To  a  rare  scholar’s  statement, 
that  “Poe  never  preached,”  —  Mary  Newton  Stanard 
answered :  “  Poe  never  wrote  one  sentence  or  one 
word  without  meaning  something  very  definite  by 
it.  In  ‘  William  Wilson,’  his  double  plainly  personi¬ 
fied  conscience.”  The  late  Professor  Harrison  noted 
that  “  In  a  faded,  time-stained  copy  of  the  ‘  Balti- 
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more  Book’  for  1839”  —  edited  by  W.  H.  Carpenter 
and  Poe’s  Baltimore  friend,  Timothy  Shay  Arthur  — 
was  found  “  Siope  —  A  Fable,”  after  the  manner  of 
psychological  autobiography,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe.  This 
print  “  was  preceded  by  two  lines  from  ‘  A1  Aaraaf — 

‘  Ours  is  a  world  of  words :  Quiet  we  call 
Silence  —  which  is  the  merest  word  of  all.’  ” 

Dr.  Harrison  voted  this  “  Fable,”  “  worthy  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter  in  its  music  and  magnificence.” 

By  double  grace  of  Messrs.  Pedder  and  Wyatt, 
Poe’s  “  Conchologist’s  First  Book”  work  was  issued  in 
April,  1839.  But  genius,  of  the  highest  order,  marked 
“  The  Haunted  Palace,”  constructed  by  Poe's  pen  for 
Dr.  Brook’s  American  Museum  for  April,  1839.  Two 
years  later  Poe  wrote  Dr.  Griswold :  “by  £  The 
Haunted  Palace’  I  mean  to  imply  a  mind  haunted  by 
phantoms,  —  a  disordered  brain.”  So  rich,  so  desolate 
are  these  lines  of  this  poem,  then  without  a  title: 

“  Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 

(This  —  all  this  —  was  in  the  olden 
Time  long  ago)  —  ” 

Edwin  Markham  notes  that  “The  Haunted  Palace,” 
as  an  “  allegory  of  a  mind  in  ruins,  is  terribly  beautiful, 
whose  words  seem  to  come  in  stately  battalions,  with 
bugles  blowing.  The  soul  is  enlarged  not  so  much  by 
mere  knowledge  or  the  bare  skeleton  of  truth,  as  by 
dilation  of  the  imagination.  The  poem  ends  with  two 
powerful  lines : 

‘  A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever 
And  laugh  —  but  smile  no  more.’  ” 
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Of  this  “  Haunted  Palace  ”  Dr.  George  Gilfillan 
wrote :  “  Dante  has  nothing  superior  in  all  those  chilly 
yet  fervent  words  of  his  where  ‘  the  ground  burned 
frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire.’  ” 

Concerning  the  excitement  caused  by  Poe  charging 
Longfellow  with  plagiarism  —  as  to  motive  only  — 
in  his  “  Beleaguered  City,”  it  simply  indicates,  as  rec¬ 
ords  prove,  a  strange,  strong,  coincidental  thought 
dominating  the  two  poets  about  the  same  time.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  T.  W.  White’s  request  for  a  contribu¬ 
tion,  Longfellow  sent  to  him  “  The  Beleaguered  City,” 
Sept.  19,  1839.  If  apPeared  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  the  next  November.  Of  this  poem,  Sept. 
28,  1850,  Longfellow  wrote  Dr.  Griswold:  “I  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Poe  saw  it  till  published.”  His  untitled 
“  Haunted  Palace  ”  verses  in  the  April,  1839,  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum,  disposes  of  Dr.  Griswold’s  implied  in¬ 
ference. 

It  is  said  that  L.  A.  Wilmer’s  assistance  brought  to 
the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Chronicle  of  May  8, 
1839,  Poe’s  story  “  The  Devil  in  the  Belfry.”  “  What 
o’clock  is  it?  Old  Saying,”  starts  the  tale.  Over  Poe’s 
definite  description,  in  this  farce  on  Old  Irvine,  Ayr¬ 
shire,  floats  his  hoax-mists  in  naming  it  “  the  Dutch 
borough  of  Vondervotteimittiss,” — wonder-what-time- 
it-is?  These  words,  of  translated  name  and  locality, 
refer  to  the  “  great  clock  ”  sky-high  in  the  tall  tower  of 
the  Old  Tolbooth,  or  “Town-Council  House”  at  Irvine. 
Curious  it  is  how  its  writer’s  mind  went  harking  back 
to  his  childhood’s  stay  in  picturesque  old  Irvine,  of 
Ayrshire,  Scotland.  Of  its  connection  with  this  tale 
Honorable  R.  M.  Hogg  there  writes,  as  to  the  “  Auld 
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Kirk,”  —  or  Parish  Church:  “Note  the  steeple,  —  the 
Irvine  boys  were  fond  of  assisting  the  bell-verger  to 
ring  the  bell.  The  passage  to  the  Bell-tower  was  up 
a  narrow,  tortuous  stairway  to  the  Bell-chamber,  a 
rather  dark  and  gloomy  place.  In  it  are  two  sombre 


The  “Auld  Kirk,”  or  Parish  Church,  Irvine,  Scotland 
From  picture  sent  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg 


oaken  chests  containing  ‘  mort  clothes  ’  which  were 
spread  over  coffins  on  entering  the  gate  of  the  church¬ 
yard.  I  think  ‘The  Devil  in  the  Belfry’  is  reminis¬ 
cent,  in  some  points,  of  a  young  boy’s  visit  to  this 
Bell-chamber,  for  Poe  wrote  of  the  Town-house, 
Burghers,  cabbage  gardens,  Bell-ringer’s  grand  livery 
—  all  are  found  at  Irvine.”  Also  the  tiny  grey  geared, 
red-capped  creatures,  or  the  Belfry  Nisses. 

Records  show  there  was  a  later  and  less  favorable  turn 
Poe  made  toward  an  old  contributor  to  the  Southern 
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Literary  Messenger.  From  E.  Burke  Fischer  —  who 
with  a  hopeful  Mr.  Whiting  made  a  May,  1839,  ven¬ 
ture  at  Pittsburg  in  the  Literary  Examiner  and  West¬ 
ern  Monthly  Reviezu — Poe  received  the  grandiloquent 
offer  of  $4  per  page  for  critical  reviews.  One  was 
sent,  to  which  Fischer  gave  editorial  place  with  special 
emendations  by  himself.  Concerning  Editor  Fischer, 
Poe  wrote  Dr.  J.  Evans  Snodgrass,  July  12,  1841, 
“  no  greater  scamp  ”  ever  lived,  and  congratulated  him¬ 
self  that  this  magazine  died  the  next  month.  Thomas 
O.  Mabbott  notes  that  Poe  wrote  two  other  articles, 
that  escaped  “  Fischer’s  revision,”  for  his  paper  which 
did  not  die  so  soon  as  Poe  believed  it  did. 

Perhaps  flippant  treatment  given  “  Arthur  Gordon 
Pym”  —  Flarpers’  1838  issue — by  Burton’s  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  September  following,  made  Poe 
rather  shy  as  to  coming  into  any  personal  touch  with 
its  editor-owner.  Yet  prior  to  May,  1839,  there  must 
have  been  some  meeting,  and  with  a  suggestion  of 
introduction  by  L.  A.  Wilmer.  William  Evans  Bur¬ 
ton  was  born  in  London,  England,  —  not,  as  he  stated 
elsewhere,  in  1804,  but — “‘Sept.  24,  1801,’  as  he 
placed  it  on  his  book-plate,  printed  by  himself  in  1814, 
and  in  his  school-book,”  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jack- 
son,  of  Philadelphia  Ledger  staff.  Burton’s  father, 
William  George,  was  a  printer,  also  author  of  “  Bibli¬ 
cal  Researches.”  His  son,  William  E.,  attended  St. 
Paul’s  School.  When  eighteen,  he  lost  his  father, 
took  charge  of  his  printing  shop  to  support  his  widowed 
mother,  and  tried  to  start  a  magazine.  It  failed  in 
itself,  but  brought  its  promoter  theatrical  friends, 
through  whom  he  drifted,  via  an  amateur  dramatic 
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society,  into  a  stage  career.  This  began  by  low  comedy 
in  1825.  With  his  mind  divided  between  tragedy  and 
comedy,  Burton  first  appeared  professionally  in  1831, 
at  Pavilion  Theatre,  in  “The  Lottery  Ticket,”  which 
ran  fifty  times.  In  May,  1833,  Burton  wrote  “Ellen 


William  Evans  Burton,  1801-1860 
Engraved  by  W.  G.  Jackson 
Old  print  of  D.  Appleton  Co.,  New  York  City 


Wareham,”  a  successful  play.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1834  and  appeared  at  Arch  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  September  3rd.  William  L.  Keese  noted 
Burton’s  “  Chambers’  Street  Theatre,”  New  York,  as 
“  one  of  the  brightest  records  of  the  American  stage.” 
Of  Burton  himself  was  added  :  “  Even  Burton’s  friends 
admit  he  had  his  faults”;  that  “he  was  at  times 
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arbitrary,  and  could  endure  no  opposition,”  but  “  was 
a  conscientious  student,  had  exceptional  energy  and 
was  a  generous-hearted  sympathizer  with  distress.” 
Mr.  Whitty  notes  :  “  Burton’s  ‘  Cyclopedia  of  Wit  and 
Humor,’  2  Vols.,  N.  Y.,  1858,  is  still  read  and  has 
good  circulation.  I  would  not  he  surprised  if  Poe 
helped  him  in  his  early  compilation  of  this  work.”  As 
an  admirable  host  of  those  days,  wines  were  found  on 
Burton’s  table,  but  he,  like  Poe,  had  no  natural  love 
for  liquor.  During  the  July,  1837,  whirlpool  of 
financial  disasters,  William  E.  Burton  launched  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine;  first  chartered,  it  is  said,  for 
“  lightest  of  stories  ”  9  and  “  most  sluggish  of  poems,” 
padded  out  with  translations,  clippings  and  scrappy 
reviews,  hand-made  by  scissors  and  entitled  “  criti¬ 
cisms.”  But  1839  began  Vol.  IV  with  fair  promise 
of  better  things  in  printing,  pictures  and  contributors 
foreign  and  native. 

Among  the  latter  were  Poe’s  Baltimore  friends — - 
L.  A.  Wilmer,  who  joined  Atkinson  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  The  Casket,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
N.  C.  Brooks.  Thus,  pro  and  con,  stood  Burton  then, 
as  to  Poe,  whose  parents,  being  of  the  dramatic  pro¬ 
fession,  would  add  a  touch  of  interest  to  his  own 
editorial  trend  of  mind,  aside  from  his  genius  for 
literature.  Perhaps,  too,  his  wonderful  energies,  under 
adverse  health  and  means,  appealed  then  to  Burton’s 
sympathies;  and  in  equal  proportion  was  his  Maga¬ 
zine’s  need  of  able  editorial  service.  Both  men  were 
arbitrary  on  different  scores,  but  each  needed  the 
other’s  aid,  which  dominating  fact  brought  about  their 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  and  American  Monthly  Re- 
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view  connection,  when  the  July,  1839,  number  gave 
Poe’s  name  as  associate-editor  with  Burton's.  His  maga¬ 
zine’s  office  was  located  corner  of  Dock  and  Moravian 
Streets.  Philadelphia,  opposite  the  stately  Exchange 


“  Burton’s  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ”  Office,  Dock  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Permission  of  Joseph  Jackson,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Building  frequented  by  Poe  for  press-perusals,  etc., 
and  of  various  notings  later  made  by  him.  For  their 
periodical  connection  Poe  and  Burton  must  have  had 
some  oral  and  letter  conferences  prior  to  Burton’s 
letter  dated  May  10,  1839,  m  which  was: 
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My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  given  your  proposal  a  fair 
consideration.  I  wish  to  form  some  such  engagement 
as  that  which  you  proposed,  and  know  of  no  one  more 
likely  to  suit  my  views  than  yourself.  The  expenses  of  the 
Magazine  are  .  .  .  wofully  heavy ;  more  so  than  my  circula¬ 
tion  warrants.  .  .  .  Competition  is  high.  ...  I  am  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  give  expensive  plates,  thicker  paper 
and  better  printing  than  my  antagonists,  or  allow  them 
to  win  the  goal.  My  contributors  cost  me  something 
handsome,  and  the  losses  upon  credit,  exchange,  etc., 
are  becoming  frequent  and  serious.  I  mention  .  .  . 
difficulties  as  some  slight  reason  why  I  do  not  close  with 
your  offer,  which  is  indubitably  liberal,  without  any 
delay. 

Shall  we  say  ten  dollars  per  week  for  the  remaining 
portion  of  this  year  ?  - —  Should  we  remain  together  .  .  . 
your  proposition  shall  be  in  force  for  1840.  A  month’s 
notice  to  be  given  on  either  side  previous  to  a  separa¬ 
tion.  Two  hours  a  day  .  .  .  will,  I  believe,  be  sufficient 
for  all  required,  except  in  the  production  of  any  article 
of  your  own.  .  .  .  you  could  easily  find  time  for  any 
other  light  avocation  —  supposing  you  did  not  exercise 
your  talents  in  behalf  of  any  publication  interfering  with 
the  prospects  of  the  G.  M. 

I  shall  dine  at  home  to-day  at  3.  If  you  will  cut  your 
mutton  with  me,  good.  If  not,  write  or  see  me  at  your 
leisure.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obed’t  Serv’t, 

W.  E.  Burton. 

Poe’s  “proposition”  to  “be  in  force  for  1840,” 
mentioned  in  Burton’s  foregoing  letter,  seems  cer¬ 
tainly  to  cover  some  mutual  financial,  or  proprietary, 
interest  in  the  Magazine  field. 

From  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  it  comes, 
that  Burton  at  his  home  number,  158  North  9th  Street, 
gave  Poe  quite  a  few  “good  times”  in  the  way  of 
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“good  dinners,”  good  diners,  etc.,  at  this  home  of 
which  a  much  later  picture,  also  one  of  Burton’s  Dock 


Former  Home  of  William  E.  Burton,  1839 
No.  158  North  9th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

From  photograph  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Street  magazine  office,  opposite  Exchange,  appear  in 
these  pages  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

This  Poe-Burton  editorial  venture  was  rioted  by  Mr. 
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White  in  the  October  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
with:  “We  are  pleased  to  find  that  our  old  assistant, 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  is  connected  with  Burton  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Mr.  Poe  is  favorably 
known  as  a  gentleman  of  fine  endowments;  posses¬ 
sing  a  taste  classical  and  refined,  an  imagination 
affluent  and  splendid,  and  a  singular  capacity  for 
minute  and  mathematical  detail.  We  predicted  that 
Mr.  Poe  would  reach  a  high  grade  in  American 
literature;  in  the  department  of  criticism,  he  is  an  able 
professor."  Mr.  White  found  out  all  this  after  1837* 
when  he  thought  Poe’s  “  Pym  ”  “  stuff.’’  Perhaps  delay 
of  Poe’s  quest  for  this  notice,  of  mutual  interest, 
caused  to  appear  in  his  Sept.  5,  1839,  letter  to  James 
E.  Heath,  first  editor  of  the  Messenger,  a  troubled 
reference  to  Mr.  White.  On  this  score,  Mr.  Pleath  s 
Sept.  1 2th  answer  noted:  “I  have  had  a  conversation 
with  White,  .  .  .  and  took  the  liberty  to  hint  .  .  .  your 
convictions  of  an  unfriendly  spirit  manifested  .  .  . 
toward  you.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  he  .  .  . 
professes  your  prosperity  and  happiness  would  yield  him 
pleasure.  .  .  .  He  will,  with  pleasure,  admit  a  notice  of 
the  ‘  Gentleman’s  Magazine’  in  the  ‘  Messenger  ’  Octo¬ 
ber  number.  .  .  .  The  cultivation  of  such  high  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  as  you  possess  cannot  fail  to  earn 
you  a  solid  reputation  in  the  literary  world.  In  .  .  ..  criti¬ 
cism  .  .  .  especially,  I  know  few  who  can  claim  to 
be  your  superior  in  this  country.  A  our  dissecting  knife, 
if  vigorously  employed,  would  serve  to  rid  us  of 
much  .  .  .  silly  trash  and  sickly  sentimentality  with 
which  puerile  .  .  .  conceited  authors  and  gain-seeking 
booksellers  are  .  .  .  poisoning  our  intellectual  food.  I 
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hope  in  relation  to  all  such  you  will  continue  to  wield 
your  mace  without  ‘  fear,  favor  or  affection.’  ’ 

The  July,  1839,  number  of  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
wras  the  first  bearing  Poe’s  name  as  associate  editor. 
This  number  gave  his  poems  “To  Ianthe  in  Heaven” 
of  other  printings,  as,  “To  One  Departed  ”  and  “  One 
in  Paradise,”  and  “Spirits  of  the  Dead”;  also  some 
book  reviews.  In  the  August  number  appeared  from 
Poe’s  pen,  “  The  Man  that  was  Used  Up,  A  Tale  of 
the  Late  Bugaboo  and  Kickapoo  Campaign,”  on  the 
order  of  a  political  farce;  “An  Opinion  on  Dreams,” 
in  which  Poe  noted :  “  I  believe  man  to  be  in  himself  a 
Trinity ,  viz.,  Mind ,  Body  and  Soul.”  Of  this  idea  his 
later  “Eureka”  seems  but  an  elaboration.  Poe’s 

“Fairyland,”  prior  written  verse  “To - ,”  his 

cousin  Elizabeth  and  Eliza  White,  and  those  “To 
the  River,”  were  also  in  this  August,  1839,  issue  of 
Burtons  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  It  is  of  significance 
that  therein  appeared  “  Friends  of  Our  Childhood  ”  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  as  the  coincidence  seems 
to  mark  some  near  previous  meeting  between  Poe  and 
the  author  of  “  Ben  Bolt.”  Concerning  their  meeting 
Dr.  English  wrote:10  “Of  Poe’s  doings  after  1846 
I  know  nothing  personally } — previously,  a  great  deal. 
In  1839,  I  was  contributor  to  Burton’s  Gentleman's 
Magazine  and  prior,  when  under  Alexander.  I  was  in 
the  office  one  day  when  Burton  introduced  me  to  Poe. 
...  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  appearance  and 
manners  of  the  author  .  .  .  in  plain,  rather  worn  suit  of 
black,  carefully  brushed,  and  linen  .  .  .  notable  for  its 
cleanliness.  His  eyes  were  large,  bright  and  piercing; 
.  .  .  manner  easy  and  refined ;  his  tone  and  conversation 
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winning.  We  went  out  of  the  office  together,  and  in 
conversation  as  we  walked  along  Chestnut  Street,  and 


Thomas  Dunn  English,  1819-1902 
From  rare  print  owned  by  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Chicago,  Ill. 


parted  above  Third,  well  pleased  with  each  other.  There 
was  no  bond  of  sympathy  except  the  admiration  I  had 
for  his  undoubted  genius ;  but  our  intimacy  increased 
as  months  wore  on.  I  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  his 
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family.  Mrs.  Poe  was  a  delicate  gentlewoman.  Mrs. 
Clemm  had  more  of  the  mother  than  the  mother-in- 
law  about  her.” 

Dr.  English,11  born  June,  1819,  at  Philadelphia, 
was  of  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  Quaker  parentage.  He 
attended  the  Friends’  School  and  private  academies; 
wrote  for  the  press  at  seventeen ;  graduated  in  medi¬ 
cine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839; 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842. 
He  edited  at  New  York  The  Aristidean  —  one  Vol., 
1845  —  and  later  a  humorous  periodical,  John  Donkey , 
in  1848.  He  obtained  late  in  life  several  political 
honors.  Dr.  English’s  song  “  Ben  Bolt,”  dedicated  to 
his  friend  Charles  Benjamin  Bolt,  was  written  by  re¬ 
quest  of  N.  P.  Willis,  and  printed  in  the  New  York 
Mirror,  1843.  “  Ben  Bolt  ”  named  a  ship,  a  steamboat 
and  a  race  horse.  “  The  ship  was  wrecked,  the  steam¬ 
boat  was  blown  up  and  the  horse  .  .  .  never  won 
anything,”  was  recorded  by  Dr.  English.  Of  the  Poe- 
English  later  on  duello,  Dr.  Oberholtzer  notes  of  this 
exciting  print  episode,  that  Poe  “was  unnecessarily 
severe,  called  English  ‘  Thomas  Dunn  Brown,’  and  .  .  . 
in  truth  was  done  so  ‘  brown  ’  that  he  must  have  re¬ 
gretted  ever  having  offered  himself  for  a  baking  at  the 
hands  of  such  an  artist  in  cookery.  Poe  sued  for 
damages  and  got  $225  and  costs.”  It  was  Dr.  English 
who  introduced  Poe  to  Henry  Beck  Hirst,  then  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  of  later  interesting,  personal  Poe 
connections. 

In  the  September,  1839,  issue  of  Burton’s  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine'  was  “  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher” 
by  Poe.  Of  this  tale  Professor  Woodberry  notes,  that 
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its  intellectual  theme  is  fear;  its  second  virtue  is  unity 
in  design ;  its  artistic  construction  comes  not  short  of 
absolute  perfection ;  the  adaptation  of  related  parts 
and  their  union  in  total  effect  are  a  triumph  of  literary 
art.  “  Where  every  syllable  tells,  it  is  folly  to  attempt 
an  analysis  of  the  workmanship.”  Mrs.  Stanard  claims 
this  story  is  a  sermon  on  “  life  cloaked  m  egoism,  ex¬ 
isting  on  itself  [which]  must  come  to  desolation,  de¬ 
spair  and  finally  to  destruction.”  In  his  “  House  of 
Usher,”  Poe  undoubtedly  depicted  his  own  all  but 
super-mortal  struggle  with  his  hereditary  nervous 
exhaustion,  by  the  “  depression  of  soul,”  and  “  an 
iciness,  a  sinking,  a  sickening  of  heart  —  an  unre¬ 
deemed  dreariness  of  thought  .  .  .  that  unnerved 
me  .  .  .  that  acute  bodily  illness.”  All  this  keenly 
reflects  Poe;  yet  only  for  each  time  being  was  swayed 
his  mental  balance,  as  happens  in  the  delirium  of 
typhoid.  In  this  tale  Poe  placed  his  inspired  creation 
of  “  The  Haunted  Palace,”  that  rhapsody  on  reason 
dethroned  and  of  prior  April  print  in  the  Baltimore 
American  Museum.  But  his  nerve-dragon  was  even 
now  within  hissing  range  of  Poe’s  poor  overworked 
energies,  and  no  wonder  he  wrote  into  “  The  House 
of  Usher,”  “  Oh,  whither  shall  I  fly.”  This  story  ob¬ 
tained  “anonymous”  English  print  in  Bentley’s  Mis¬ 
cellany  as  “original  with  itself,”  —  in  the  September, 
1839,  issue  on  page  39  of  Vol.  XII.  The  original  of 
Poe’s  “lady  Madeline”  seems  found  in  Agnes  Pye 
Usher,  as  mentioned  in  the  Addenda,  page  1611. 

The  October  Gentleman’s  Magazine  gave  Poe’s 
“William  Wilson,”  or  struggle  with  one’s  other  self 
in  conscience.  Its  motto  seems  hoax-credited  to 
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Chamberlayne’s  “  Pharronida,”  as  Thomas  O.  Mab- 
bott  writes :  “  I  think  the  lines, 

‘  What  say  of  it  ? 

What  say  [of  |  conscience  grim, 

That  spectre  in  my  path  ?  ’ 

are  not  in  the  poem.  I  read  it  through  in  vain  to  find 
them.”  Poe  credited  this  tale  to  Miss  Leslie’s  1840 
annual  The  Gift,  which,  writes  Mr.  Whitty,  “bears 
date  of  May  1,  1839.”  As  to  “William  Wilson” 
Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  writes  :  “  Stoddard  and  Ingram 
are  right  in  crediting  Poe’s  idea  to  ‘  Calderon.’  It  was 
through  Washington  Irving’s  essay,  An  Unwritten 
Drama  of  Lord  Byron.” 

“Morelia,”  of  April,  1835,  Messenger  print,  and 
credited  to  the  coming  issue  of  “  Tales  of  the  Gro¬ 
tesque  and  Arabesque,”  was  in  the  Gentleman’s  Mag- 
sine  for  November,  1839.  In  the  December  issue 
appeared  “The  Conversation  of  Eiros  and  Charmion,” 
Poe’s  tragedy  of  the  Earth's  Destruction,  which  gave 
a  conversation  of  creative  fancy  between  two  blessed 
souls  (who  had  loved  on  earth)  after  the  end  of  the 
world  had  been  brought  about  by  a  comet  coming 
in  contact  with  the  earth.  In  so  many  ways  Poe’s 
productions  were  the  reflex  of  himself  and  various 
environments.  No  doubt  the  shining  eyes  of  the  im¬ 
pressionable  child  Edgar  caught  many  an  inspiration 
that  Poe  —  the  man  —  later  translated  into  his  pages 
from  the  starry  heavens  and  flights  of  comets  that  the 
boy  saw  through  the  huge  telescope  at  Greenwich, 
London,  and  another  lesser  one  Mr.  Allan  brought 
from  Europe  and  had  placed  upon  the  second-story  por- 
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tico  of  his  last  Richmond  home.  In  this,  as  in  all  else 
he  did  for  Poe,  Mr.  Allan  built  far  better  than  he  knew. 

Poe,  like  most  youthful  literary  aspirants,  had  the 
habit  of  sending'  his  effusions  to  eminent  men  of 
letters  in  appeal  for  an  expression  of  their  opinion. 


Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  1816-1850 
From  old  engraving  by  R.  W.  Graham 


Thus,  Mr.  Heath  was  moved  to  note  “  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher  ”  as  “  the  best  ...  of  that  class,”  but  he 
could  never  experience  pleasure  in  “tales  of  horror  and 
mystery  however  .  .  .  dignified  by  genius.”  As  to  Poe’s 
critical  power  was  added  :  “  I  know  few  .  .  .  superiors  in 
this  country.”  In  a  Sept.  16,  1839,  letter  of  Philip 
Pendleton  Cooke.  Charlestown,  Va.,  was:  “As  to 
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‘  Ligeia/  of  which  you  ask  my  opinion,  ...  I  think  it 
very  fine  .  .  .  your  intent  ...  is  a  tale  of  the  ‘  mighty 
will  ’  contending  with,  &  finally  vanquishing,  Death. 
The  struggle  is  vigorously  described.”  Some  criticisms 
follow  and  the  writer  concluded :  “  I  will  subscribe  to 
the  Gentleman’s  Mag.  shortly  &  also  contribute  to  it.” 
In  Poe’s  reply,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  2ist,  was:  “I  am 
aware  of  no  delight  greater  than  that  of  feeling  one’s 
self  appreciated  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  ‘  Ligeia  ’  .  .  .  You  read 
my  most  intimate  spirit  ‘  like  a  book,’  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  D’lsraeli  I  have  had  communica¬ 
tion  with  no  other  person  who  does.”  Again  appears 
Poe’s  quest  for  open  foreign  recognition  —  not  on 
Bentley’s  filching  order.  He  added :  “your  ideas  are 
the  very  echo  of  my  own.  ...  I  am  flattered  and 
honored.  Beside  me  is  now  lying  a  letter  from  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  in  which  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
.  .  .  ‘  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  ’  ...  he  promises 
to  make  his  opinion  public.  ...  I  send  the  ‘  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine’  (July,  August,  September)  .  .  .  The 
critiques,  .  .  .  are  all  mine  in  the  July  number,  and 
all  mine  in  the  August  and  September,  with  exception 
of  the  three  first,  in  each,  ...  by  Burton.  As  soon 
as  Fate  allows  I  will  have  a  Magazine  of  my  own,  — 
and  will  endeavor  to  kick  up  a  dust.”  Poe  states  his 
autumn  intention  to  issue  two  volumes  of  tales.  This 
“Washington  Irving”  letter  has  been  noted  as  “al¬ 
tered”  and  “garbled,”  and  thus  afforded  an  “in¬ 
stance  ”  of  how  Poe  treated  one  such  communication. 
Concerning  this  charge  Mr.  Whitty  states :  “  Irving 
wrote  Poe  tzvo  letters  ;  besides  Poe  wrote,  ‘  Irving  gave 
authority  to  publish’;  and  the  publisher  of  the  1840 
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Tales  urged  Poe  to  use  the  letter,”  etc.  Mr.  Whitty 
adds,  “  I  have  made  a  casual  look  into  this  matter  and 
see  no  direct  evidence  where  Poe  4  garbled  ’  or  4  al¬ 
tered,’  and  you  can  quote  me  to  such  effect  if  you 
please  to  do  so.”  Condensed  from  the  Nov.  n, 
1839.  Philadelphia  letter  Poe  wrote  Dr.  Snodgrass  at 
Baltimore : 

I  was  much  pleased  by  tzvo  letters  from  you.  I  have 
succeeded  in  seeing  your  critique  in  a  friend’s  office  — 
thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kindness  —  you  say  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  in  my  favor. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  .  .  .  Washington 
Irving  has  addressed  me  2  letters,  abounding  in  high  pas¬ 
sages  of  compliment  in  regard  to  my  Tales  .  .  .  passages 
which  he  desires  me  to  make  public  —  if  I  think  benefit 
may  be  derived.  It  is  needless  to  say  —  I  shall  do  so  — 
it  is  a  duty  I  owe  myself  —  which  it  would  be  wilful  folly 
to  neglect  through  a  false  sense  of  modesty.  L.  & 
Blanchard  also  urge  publication  —  so  the  passages  re¬ 
ferred  to  with  others  similar  —  from  Paulding,  Anthon, 
&c.  —  will  be  —  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Advertisement  of 
the  book.  Irving’s  name  will  afford  me  complete  triumph 
over  little  critics  who  endeavor  to  put  me  down  by  raising 
the  hue  and  cry  of  exaggeration  in  style,  of  Germanism 
&  such  twaddle.  You  know  Irving  heads  the  school  of 
quietness.  I  tell  you  these  things  in  confidence  because 
I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  my  well-doing, 
not  in  any  spirit  of  vain-glory. 

It  grieves  me  —  I  cannot  say  a  word  touching  com¬ 
pensation  for  articles  in  Maga.  —  intense  pressure  has 
obliged  nearly  every  publisher  to  discontinue  paying  for 
contributions.  Mr.  B.  pays  for  nothing  —  we  are  forced 
to  fill  up  as  we  can  —  I  appreciate  your  writings.  Could 
we  get  them,  for  a  while,  gratis,  how  gladly  would  I  use 
them !  I  never  received  Nos.  of  Museum  since  the  one 
containing  my  44  Small  Talk.”  I  would  be  glad  to  make 
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my  set  complete.  I  regret  you  have  not  received  the  Gent  s 
Mag:  with  regularity  —  the  fault  is  my  own  — I  neglected 
to  have  your  name  put  upon  the  free  list ;  which  I  hasten 
to  remedy.  With  high  respect  &  sincere  esteem. 

Your  friend, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

The  Irving  letter  referred  to  as  “  altered  and 
“  garbled  ”  was  dated  Newburg,  Nov.  6,  1839,  and  men¬ 
tioned  delayed  receipt  of  Magazine;  also  that  he  had 
“read  .  .  .  ‘William  Wilson’  with  much  pleasure. 
It  is  managed  in  a  highly  picturesque  style  and  the 
singular  and  mysterious  interest  is  well  sustained 
throughout.  ...  I  think  the  last  tale  much  the  best 
in  .  .  .  style  .  .  .  might  be  improved  ...  no  danger  of 
destroying  its  graphic  effect,  which  is  powerful.  With 
best  wishes  for  your  success.” 

Aside  from  the  noting  to  Dr.  Snodgrass  —  “2  let¬ 
ters”  from  Irving — this  Nov.  11,  1839,  Poe-letter 
plainly  reveals  Burton  then  paying  “for  nothing”; 
and  difficulty  in  filling  the  columns  on  such  a  basis  also 
foreshadowed  his  “  fake  ”  prize  venture  to  obtain 
magazine  material  for  nothing  —  which  scheme  Poe 
later  denounced.  Poe  also  seemed  ready  to  own  the 
fault  was  his,  as  to  the  failure  of  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine  reaching  Dr.  Snodgrass.  But  as  to  the  Irving  letter 
doctored  by  Poe  it  might  be  added,  while  such  altering 
did  not  occur,  few  letters  could  thus  lose  in  literary 
value. 

Dr.  Joseph  Evans  Snodgrass,  native  Virginian,  was 
owner  of  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter,  after  its  prize 
date  to  Poe  for  “MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle”;  and  still 
later  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  N.  C.  Brooks’  Amer- 
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icon  Museum,  Baltimore.  From  the  Visiter  s  prize 
day,  Dr.  Snodgrass  had  been  interested  in  Poe’s  lit¬ 
erary  career;  and  this  autumn,  1839,  sent  to  him  a 
copy  of  the  St.  Louis  Bulletin  containing  a  gratifying 
article  concerning  himself.  In  this  connection,  at 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  11,  1839,  Poe  wrote  Dr.  Snod¬ 
grass  thanks  for  the  Bulletin,  and  noted  himself  more 
gratified  by  the  thought  that  the  sender  had  no  share 
in  the  ill  will  towards  the  writer  “  prevalent  (God  only 
knows  why)  in  Baltimore  ”  :  Poe  asked  for  Baltimore 
news;  then  requested  “a  great  favor,”  which  was  “to 
write  a  notice  (such  as  you  think  rigidly  just,  no 
more)  of  Sept.  No.  of  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  embody¬ 
ing  in  your  article  the  passage  concerning  myself,  from 
the  St.  Louis  Bulletin,  in  any  manner  .  .  .  your  good 
taste  may  suggest.  The  critique  .  .  .  might  be  handed 
to  Neilson  Poe  [then  owner  of  Baltimore  Commercial 
Chronicle  and  Daily  Marylander,  with  office  at  66  Lib¬ 
erty  Street].  If  you  ask  him  to  insert  it  editorially  •  •  . 
he  may  do  it.  .  .  .  If  he  refuses,  then  upon  stating  the 
fact  to  Mr.  Harker  of  the  ‘  Republican  ’  you  will  se¬ 
cure  its  insertion  there.”  Poe  noted  the  near  issue  of 
his  collected  Tales:  his  intention  to  send  an  early  copy; 
and  appended  the  Bulletin  excerpt.  It  gave  a  favorable 
notice  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  which 
ended  with :  “  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  first  impetus  to  the  favor  of  literary  men  which  it 
received  was  given  by  the  glowing  pen  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  now  assistant  editor  of  Burton  s  Gentlemans 
Magazine,  and,  although,  since  he  left,  it  has  well 
maintained  its  claims  to  respectability,  yet  there  are 
few  writers  in  this  country  .  .  .  who  can  compete 
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.  .  .  with  Poe.  With  an  acuteness  of  observation,  a 
vigorous  and  effective  style,  and  an  independence  that 
defies  control,  he  unites  a  fervid  fancy  and  a  most 
beautiful  enthusiasm.  His  is  a  high  destiny.”  Poe 
requested  “  a  line  in  reply  ”  from  Dr.  Snodgrass,  and 
asked  if  he  had  seen  high  press-comments  of  the 
“  House  of  Usher”  in  Alexander’s  Weekly  Messenger, 
Noah’s  Evening  Star,  the  Pennsylvanian  (of  Philadel¬ 
phia)  and  United  States  Gazette,  all  named  in  Poe's 
Postscript.  In  his  second  “  P.S.”  was  :  “  I  have  made  a 
profitable  engagement  with  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  and 
my  forthcoming  tales  are  promised  a  very  commenda¬ 
tory  review  in  that  journal  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Wilson.  Keep  this  a  secret,  if  you  please,  for  the 
present.”  Of  this  “profitable  engagement,”  etc.,  no 
record  as  yet  has  been  found  over  Poe’s  name;  nor  of 
the  promised  favorable  review  of  “Tales  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque”  by  Sir  Christopher  North. 
Undoubtedly  very  high  esteem  for  his  literary  stand¬ 
ards  quickened  Poe’s  desire  for  such  mention ;  and  his 
various  illusions  to,  also  repeated  endeavors  for,  open 
British  recognition,  give  Mr.  Whitty  and  others  the 
strong  belief  that  its  letter  promise  from  some  one  of 
Blackwood’ s  authority  will  be  found.  Ever  since  their 
1839  issue,  Poe  had  been  sending  his  “  Tales  ”  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson;  and  to  Dr.  Griswold,  March  29,  1841, 
Poe  noted  that  he  was  writing  over  a  pseudonym  for 
foreign  periodicals  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  name. 
Nevertheless,  at  several  later  dates  Poe’s  writings 
seemed  to  have  obtained,  and  an  obviously  exacted, 
nameless  print-favor  from  autocratic  Professor  Wil¬ 
son.  Poe’s  much  doubted  statement  as  to  this  “prof- 
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itable  engagement  with  Blackwood' s ”  was  to  Dr. 
Snodgrass  then,  and  elsewhere,  insisted  upon  by  Poe, 
that  it  must  be  kept  “secret.”  This  caution  of  Poe, 
and  his  to  others,  was  so  strictly  observed  that  re¬ 
search  in  this  connection  has  been  made  most  difficult. 
But  the  close  following  of  various  clues  has  revealed 
some  startlingly  Poesque,  nameless  —  and  one  over  a 
“pseudonym”  —  contributions  to  Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  In  the  “Memorandum”  sent,  March  29,  1841, 
to  Dr.  Griswold,  Poe’s  exact  words  were :  “  Lately 
have  written  articles  continuously  for  two  British  jour¬ 
nals  whose  names  I  am  not  permitted  to  mention.” 

From  Poe’s  Southern  Literary  Messenger  days  he 
was  intensely  and  personally  interested  in  the  national 
and  international  copyright  question.  In  “  American 
Copyright,”  on  page  534  of  the  November,  1847,  Black¬ 
wood’s  issue,  is  a  reference  to  its  January,  1842,  print 
on  this  subject,  which  print  reveals  some  strongest 
possible  points  of  Poe’s  pen  style,  also  a  like  reflex  of 
his  personal  introspections.  Few  know  that  Poe  studied 
law  with  a  special  reference  to  copyright  subjects; 
also  to  libels,  for  his  literary  critical  use.  There  are 
no  found  records  that  Poe  was  ever  sued  for  libel. 
In  “  The  Copyright  Question  ”  —  begun  on  page  107  of 
January,  1842,  Blackwood’s — occur  such  expressions 
as  “the  milk  and  water  pages,”  of  which  Poe  wrote 
to  Lowell  and  others  near  that  time;  and  the  most  Po¬ 
esque  follows :  “  The  fountains  of  original  ideas  are 
unlocked  [by  God]  but  to  the  few  master-spirits  at 
distant  intervals  among  mankind.  It  is  always  by  re¬ 
sisting,  never  yielding  to  public  opinion,  that  these 
master-spirits  exert  their  power.  [1  his  was  essen- 
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tially  the  vital  force  of  Poe’s  literary  tactics.]  Some 
high-souled  literary  men,  desirous  rather  of  truth  than 
fame,  are  actuated  ...  as  the  wisest  orator  who 
uttered  only  philosophy  to  a  thin  audience  of  sages. 
Mr.  Burke’s  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
his  rising  up  acted  like  a  dinner-bell  in  thinning  the 
benches.  Bacon  bequeathed  his  reputation  to  the  gen¬ 
eration  after  the  next.”  These  are  but  few  of  many 
Poe-phrases  found;  and  some  seemed  touched  by  the 
autocratic  pen  of  his  much  admired  Sir  Christopher 
North,  who  thus  wise,  it  is  said,  did  not  spare  his  own 
countrymen.  On  page  634  of  May,  1842,  Black¬ 
wood’s  was  another  article  on  “  Copyright,”  by  which 
subject  Poe  seemed  obsessed.  Other  Poesque  features 
found  in  Blackwood’s  will  appear  in  this  narrative’s 
order  of  their  dates.  These  lead  to  Poe’s  second  P.  S. 
to  Dr.  Snodgrass’  letter,  which  concluded  with :  “  All 
criticisms  in  the  Mag:  [Burton’s  Gentleman’s  Mag¬ 
azine ]  are  mine  with  the  exception  of  the  3  first”  ;  Poe 
mentioned  his  review  of  Willis’  “Tortesa”  in  the 
Pittsburg  Literary  Examiner.  Oct.  7,  1839,  Poe 
wrote  his  thanks  for  Dr.  Snodgrass’  kind  letter,  and 
personal  active  interest,  which  the  writer  hoped  always 
to  deserve ;  he  noted  the  delay  in  sending  the  October 
“  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ”  —  its  criticisms  and  gymnas¬ 
tic  article  as  his  own ;  also  that  his  book  would  be  out 
in  early  November:  Poe  inquired  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  from  No.  7,  Vol.  I., 
to  No.  6,  Vol.  II.  Poe’s  Dec.  12,  1839,  letter  to  Dr. 
Snodgrass  noted  as  sent  to  him  the  two  copies  of  Poe’s 
“Tales”  —  recently  issued  in  two  volumes —  with  a 
request  for  the  second  copy  to  be  presented  with 
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writer's  name  in  full,  with  author’s  respects  in  the 
book,  to  Mr.  Carey  of  The  American.  Poe  thought 
that  Lea  &  Blanchard  had  sent  no  copies  to  Balti¬ 
more,  and  closed  with:  “Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  forward  me  Bal.  papers  which  may  contain 
notices.” 

Concerning  the  name  of  “Tales  of  the  Grotesque 
and  Arabesque,”  Poe’s  “Omniana”  —  in  Burton’s 
Magazine ,  July,  1840  —  noted:  “Benvenuto  Cellini 
says,  that  designs  of  foliage  decorative  effects  on 
metals  received  the  name  of  ‘  Grotesque  ’  from  curious 
moderns  who  found  these  designs  of  ancient  days 
in  certain  subterranean  caverns  of  baths,  halls  and 
chambers  of  Rome,  that  were  commonly  called 
grottos  —  whence  was  acquired  the  name  of  ‘Gro¬ 
tesque.’  ”  This  indicates  Poe’s  source  of  the  title  of 
these  tales,  which  were  issued  early  in  December,  1839. 
Dr.  George  E.  Woodberry  thinks  that  their  title  was 
suggested  by  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  description  of  the 
castle  in  Hoffmann’s  “Das  Marjorat.”  Dr.  Wood- 
berry12  denies  the  justice  of  the  charge  of  Germanism 
often  made  against  Poe;  excepting  as  it  describes  one 
vein  of  that  day  magazine  taste,  which  included  uni¬ 
versal  terror — “not  of  Germany,  but  of  the  soul.” 
Also,  that  “  phantasy  pieces  ”  indicate  Poe’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German  romance;  and  Carlyle,  as  a  maga- 
zinist,  is  suggested  as  the  source  of  this  knowledge. 
Dr.  Woodberry  adds,  that  Poe  stated  his  tales  had  all 
been  written  with  a  view  to  their  final  issue  in  col¬ 
lected  form,  and  it  was  his  intention  “  to  preserve,  as 
far  as  a  certain  point,  a  certain  unity  in  design.” 

Lea  &  Blanchard’s  1839  issue  included  all  the 
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twenty-four  mentioned  of  Poe’s  tales  with  the  gro¬ 
tesque  addition  of  “  Why  the  Little  Frenchman  wears 
his  Hand  in  a  Sling.” 

Printing  negotiations  for  Poe's  tales  began  with 
Carey  &  Lea  in  1834,  hung  in  durance  until  1837,  and 
were  continued  with  their  successors  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
Sept.  28th,  1839,  when  they  wrote  Poe,  as  his  wish  in 
having  the  tales  printed  was  not  for  immediate  re¬ 
turns,  they  would  venture  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
copies,  which,  if  sold,  would  pay  a  small  profit  to  them, 
with  the  copyright  for  him  and  a  few  copies  for  his 
friends.  The  tales  would  make  two  volumes  of  240 
pages  each.  If  agreeable,  Mr.  Haswell  would  be  ready 
—  by  Thursday.  Oct.  30th  they  wrote  that  a  few 
copies  on  fine  paper  would  be  troublesome  but  the 
printer  was  willing,  at  Poe’s  cost,  and  the  firm  intended 
sending  the  author  twenty  copies  for  distribution. 

When  near  their  printing  Poe  struggled  to  obtain 
better  terms,  with  the  result  of  their  publisher’s  letter 
Nov.  20,  1839,  in  which  appeared:  “We  have  your 
note  of  today.  The  copyright  of  Tales  would  be  of 
no  value  to  us :  .  .  .  we  undertook  .  .  .  publication  solely 
to  oblige  you  and  not  with  any  view  to  profit,  and  on 
this  ground  it  was  urged  by  you.  W e  should  not  there¬ 
fore  now  be  called  upon  or  expected  to  purchase  the 
copyright  when  we  have  no  expectation  of  realizing 
Capital  in  the  volumes.  If  the  offer  to  publish  was 
now  before  us  we  should  certainly  decline  it,  and  would 
feel  obliged  if  you  knew  .  .  .  some  one  to  relieve  us 
.  .  .  at  cost,  or  even  at  a  small  abatement.”  So  fell 
the  icy  breath  of  this  late  November  letter  on  Poe’s 
best  endeavors.  It  is  of  record  that  the  December, 
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1839,  issue  of  his  tales  was  widely  and  favorably  press- 
noticed  both  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  But  for 
some  time,  chilled  by  their  disheartening  letter  and 
limited  sales,  Poe’s  intercourse  with  his  publishers 
was  a  broken  one.  See  Section  V  in  connection  with 
“Ligeia”;  also  Addenda,  page  1611,  for  “Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher.”  Professor  Woodberry  writes  :  “  they 
are  in  Poe’s  prose  what  ‘  The  Raven  ’  and  ‘  Ulalume  ’ 
are  in  his  poetry,  the  richest  of  his  imaginative  work. 
On  them  he  expended  his  spirit.  There  had  been  no  such 
art  before  in  America.”  In  Poe’s  own  and  certain  con¬ 
viction  of  this  fact  it  seems  a  miracle  that  his  finest  en¬ 
ergies  were  not  frozen  beyond  the  power  of  further 
action  by  the  bleak  and  blank  results  obtained. 

An  English  record  of  these  Tales  is,  that  they  “  sur¬ 
pass  all  other  stories  in  economy  of  method  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  Death,  catalepsy,  and  the  supernatural  are  the 
material  of  all.  They  know  neither  time  nor  place;  are 
enwrapped  in  an  atmosphere  only  substantial  enough 
to  enclose  phantoms ;  spectral  castles  frown  upon  sombre 
tarns  destined  to  engulph  them.  .  .  .  Everything 
there,  is  .  .  .  forbidding  magnificence  .  .  .  Bedlam 
patterns  of  tufted  gold.  The  names  are  of  no  coun¬ 
try —  no  age.  .  .  .  They  are  vague,  fleeting,  mystical 
—  not  one  of  the  ladies  whose  ever-approaching  death 
would  not  be  hastened  by  a  breath  of  reality.”  But  a 
wide  margin  of  mentality  exists  between  all  this  and  the 
one  new  tale  of  that  1839  issue  which  strongly  marks 
the  versatility  of  Poe’s  genius  in  “Why  the  Little 
Erenchman  wears  his  I  land  in  a  Sling.”  In  the  “  Poe  in 
London  ”  lecture,  by  Dr.  Louis  Chase,  is  discovered 
how  indelibly  was  impressed  on  the  poet’s  mind,  when 
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a  child,  his  few  years’  stay  in  the  world’s  metropolis. 
For  this  story  is  located  where  Poe  the  boy  lived  in 
that  great  city,  No.  39  Southampton  Row.  And  of  this 
tale  the  Irish  Baronet,  a  French  dancing  master,  and 
an  English  widow,  who  sits  between  them,  bear  out 
the  picturesque-humorous  of  Poe’s  intellectual  forces, 
and  to  a  degree  with  which  he  is  rarely  credited.  It 
seems  the  widow’s  brace  of  swains  squeezed  each 
other’s  hands  on  a  dim  evening,  one  thinking  that  the 
other’s  was  that  of  his  buxom  fair  lady,  and  accordingly 
encouraging.  Finding  out  their  mistake,  when  their 
lady  left  the  room  and  her  footman  kicked  her  ad¬ 
mirers  downstairs,  the  Baronet  gave  the  Frenchman’s 
hand  a  final  squeeze,  which  accounts  for  his  hand  in 
a  sling.  Dr.  Chase  noted  that  “  39  Southampton 
Row  is  now  a  temperance  hotel”  —  the  “West  Cen¬ 
tral  ”  —  also,  that  “  in  Poe’s  time  there  were  some 
French  refugees  and  many  Irish  in  that  Parish.”  And, 
is  added,  “  this  house  was  of  the  usual  English  base¬ 
ment  plan.  Near  by  were  scenes  that  Poe  could  well 
have  placed  in  ‘  The  Man  of  the  Crowd  ’  —  scenes  that 
time  curiously  brought  back  to  its  writer  ” ;  and  that 
in  his  boyhood  days  Southampton  Row  was  only  less 
fashionable  than  Russell  Square  itself,  a  residential 
center  of  fashion;  also,  of  intellectual,  medical  and 
legal  professions. 

To  Dr.  Snodgrass’  inquiry  concerning-  the  prizes 
that  Burton  offered  late  in  1839  and,  according  to  Poe, 
finally  became  the  rock  upon  which  their  connection 
was  wrecked,  Dec.  19th  Poe  replied  that,  “  Touching 
the  premiums,”  the  advertisement  concerning  same 
had  been  written  by  Mr.  Burton,  and  to  Poe’s  mind 
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was  not  so  explicit  as  might  be;  that  he,  himself,  knew 
no  more  than  the  advertisement  showed,  and  in  “truth  ” 
he  objected  to  “the  whole  scheme”  but  followed  Mr. 
B's  lead  “upon  such  matters  of  business.”  Poe  noted 
details  as  to  Dr.  Snodgrass’  contributions;  asked  that 
Baltimore  press  notices  of  the  recent  issue  of  his 
“Tales”  might  be  sent  their  writer,  of  whom  Phila¬ 
delphians  had  given  “  the  very  highest  possible  praise  ”  ; 
he  mentioned  reviews  as  “  capital  ”  in  the  United  States 
Gazette,  the  Pennsylvanian  of  Philadelphia,  and  those 
of  the  Star  and  Evening  Post  of  New  York.  That  he 
had  a;  promise  of  one  in  the  New  World,  Benjamin  s 
paper,  and  much  desired  it.  as  the  writer  had  a  high 
opinion  of  that  man’s  ability.”  Poe  concluded,  that 
none  of  his  books  had  gone  to  Richmond.  January 
21,  1840,  dated  a  Poe  letter  to  Dr.  Snodgrass,  wherein 
is  detected  a  rift  in  the  lute  connection  between  its 
writer  and  Burton,  even  if  the  prize  episode  had  not 
produced  such  an  effect.  Poe  noted  that  the  “  tempo¬ 
rary  lull  in  a  storm  of  business”  allowed  him  “to  write 
...  a  few  hurried  words  ”  concerning  Dr.  Snodgrass’ 
interests ;  Poe  noted  Mr.  Carey  s  book  had  not  come, 
but  his  own  had  gone  from  the  publishers ;  and  he, 
under  stress,  was  “  obliged  to  decline  saying  anything 
of  the  £ Museum  ’  in  Gent’s  Mag:”  however  “anxious 
to  oblige  yourself  and  express  my  own  views;  you 
will  understand  me  when  I  say  ...  I  have  no  proprie¬ 
tary  interest  in  the  Magazine  and  that  Mr.  Burton  is  a 
warm  friend  of  Brooks —  verb.  sap.  sat.  Poe 
added,  that  he  had  heard  indirectly  of  an  attempt 
of  some  one  with  capital  to  get  up  a  magazine  in 
Baltimore,  and  asked  to  lie  obliged  with  all  details  “  by 
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return  mail  ”  — and  to  be  excused  “  for  the  abruptness 
of  this  letter.” 

The  force  of  Professor  Woodberry’s  graphic  literary 
estimate  of  Burton’s  Magazine  in  —  “lightest  of 
stories  .  .  .  most  sluggish  of  poems,”  paddings  of  clip¬ 
pings,  translations  and  “scrappy  reviews”  from  1837 
to  1839  — with  certainty  dawned  on  Burton  himself  the 
early  spring  of  the  latter  year,  when  probably  he  had 
been  called  on  by  Poe  for  employment.  And  although 
not  of  found  record,  it  is  of  equal  certainly  that  one  so 
obsessed  as  was  Poe  with  his  great  desire  to  own  and 
edit  a  periodical  should  have  expressed  this  deeply 
rooted  ambition  to  Burton,  and  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  led  to  offer  some  fractional  proprietary  interest 
for  the  near  future  to  Poe.  Burton’s  May  10,  1839.  letter 
mentioned  not  only  better  material  and  literary  inten¬ 
tions  for  his  magazine,  but  made  such  expense  a  reason 
for  not  closing  with  Poe’s  “  proposition  ”  —  which  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  “$10.  per  week”  for  “two  hours  a  day” 
service,  wrote  Burton,  to  be  “in  force  until  1840.” 
On  that  salary  basis  and  1840  promise  —  whatever 
that  may  have  been  —  Poe  at  once  wrote  his  former 
various  editorial  connections  as  to  Burton's  Magazine, 
and  with  resulting  good  effects  in  subscriptions  and 
contributions.  No  doubt  this  tax  and  editorial  duties 
on  his  time  left  him  little  for  giving  the  magazine  much 
of  new  writing  from  his  own  pen.  For  this,  as  one 
reason,  he  gave  to  the  July,  1839,  number  only  brief 
book  reviews  and  prior  printed  poems.  Yet  new,  or 
reprints,  his  rare  literary  qualities  were  of  another 
order  than  prior  contents  of  this  periodical.  Of  recent 
efforts,  he  gave  the  August  number  “  The  Man  that 
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was  Used  Up.”  In  the  September  number  was  the 
“  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  ”  ;  in  the  October  and  No¬ 
vember  numbers,  “  William  Wilson  ”  —  credited  to  The 
Gift,  1840,  and  “Morelia,”  credited  to  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  April,  1835.  In  Burton's  Magazine, 
December,  1839,  was  the  first  print  of  “  The  Conversa¬ 
tion  of  Eiros  and  Charmion.”  With  these  contributions 
went  various  critical  reviews  to  each  number  of  the 
periodical.  Burton’s  January,  1840,  number  began 
“Julius  Rodman,”  gave  a  critique  on  Moore's  “  Alci- 
phron  ”  with  other  “  literary  odds  and  ends  ”  Poe  placed 
under  the  title  of  “  Omniana,”  notes  Mr.  Whitty,  with  a 
motto  from  Dryden,  which  condensed  is,  “  Everything 
by  starts,  but  nothing  long.”  In  the  February,  1840, 
number  appeared  a  review  of  “Voices  of  the  Night,” 
whereby  Poe  first  charged  Longfellow  with  plagiarism, 
in  that  his  “  Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year  ”  owed 
its  inspiration  to  “  The  Death  of  the  Old  Year,”  by 
Tennyson.  Yet  of  Longfellow’s  verses  Poe  wrote: 
“No  poem  ever  opened  with  a  beauty  more  august.” 
As  early  as  September,  1839,  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke 
heard  from  Poe:  “As  soon  as  Fate  allows  I  will  have 
a  Magazine  of  my  own.”  Poe  made  no  secret  of  this 
intention;  he  served  Burton’s  interests  faithfully  some 
time  after  their  differences,  which  in  September,  1839, 
were  noted  to  Dr.  Snodgrass  by  Poe ;  and  with  other 
incidents  rapidly  following,  revealed  to  him  what  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Keese’s  “Life  of  Burton”  declares,  that  “He 
was  at  times  arbitrary  and  could  endure  no  opposi¬ 
tion”;  but  that  he  was  also  “generous”  hearted  is 
clear  by  at  least  two  instances :  one  in  an  undated 
letter  to  Poe  answering  his,  —  no  doubt  written  under 
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nerve  stricture  of  overwork  of  more  than  “  two  hours 
daily  ”  and  perhaps  stimulants.  In  Burton’s  letter  was  : 
“  I  am  sorry  you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  send  me 
such  a  letter.  Your  troubles  have  given  a  morbid  tone 
to  your  feelings,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  discourage  .  .  . 
rouse  your  energies  and  if  care  assails  you,  conquer 
it.”  It  is  not  always  easy  for  well-nourished  mortals, 
much  less  so  for  the  nerve-fagged  of  human  kind.  Bur¬ 
ton  continued  :  “  I  will  gladly  overlook  the  past.  I  hope 
you  will  as  easily  fulfill  your  pledges  for  the  future. 
Perhaps  Poe’s  critique  on  Longfellow’s  ‘“Voices  of 
the  Night,”  but  Poe’s  treatment  of  Dawes  mostly  moved 
Burton  to  add:  “We  shall  agree  very  well,  though 
I  cannot  permit  the  magazine  to  be  made  a  vehicle 
for  that  sort  of  severity  which  you  think  ‘  so  sucess- 
ful  with  the  mob.’”  Facts  proved  this  “severity” 
seldom  astray,  and  was  successful  only  with  the  lit¬ 
erary  elect ,  as  voiced  by  Longfellow’s  nobility  of 
soul  later  on.  Burton  continued:  “You  must,  my 
dear  sir,  get  rid  of  your  avowed  ill-feelings  towards 
your  brother  authors.  You  see  I  speak  plainly ;  I  cannot 
do  otherwise  on  such  a  subject  .  .  .  you  yourself  would 
not  have  written  the  article  on  Dawes  [of  prior  men¬ 
tion]  in  a  more  healthy  state  of  mind.  ...  I  regretted 
your  word-catching  spirit”  —  yet  essential  for  literary 
estimates.  “  But,”  added  Burton,  “  I  wander  from  my 
design.  I  accept  your  proposition  to  re-commence  your 
interrupted  avocations  upon  the  Maga.  Let  us  meet 
as  if  we  had  not  exchanged  letters.  Use  more  ex¬ 
ercise,  write  when  feelings  prompt,  and  be  assured 
of  my  friendship.  You  will  soon  regain  a  healthy  ac¬ 
tivity  of  mind  and  laugh  at  your  past  vagaries.” 
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Records  agree,  as  no  doubt  did  mutual  interests,  that 
Poe  returned  to  the  editorial  force  of  Burton’s  Mag¬ 
azine. 

Because  Poe  claimed  Nature  always  rested  him,  per¬ 
haps  fatigue  from  hard  work,  as  well  as  a  remote 
chance  inheritance  quest,  dimly  dated  him  a  little  prior 
to  this  time  in  a  flight  to  the  peaceful  heart  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  woodlands  where  pioneer  Alexander  Poe  — 
brother  of  the  poet's  great-grandfather,  John  Poe  — 
and  the  Alexander  family  seemed  to  have  bestowed 
their  names13  on  Povalley,  Alexander  Mansion,  Poe 
Mills,  Poe  Creek  and  “Alexander  Stream,  that  won¬ 
derful  American  Vaucluse,”  as  noted  by  Colonel  Henry 
W.  Shoemaker,  of  McElhattan,  Pennsylvania.  He 
writes :  “  Summarized  briefly,  I  believe  the  facts  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  visit  to  Central  Pennsylvania  are, 
that  he  was  hard  up  financially,  and  heard  of  the  Poes 
there  and  visited  them  only  to  find  them  perhaps  matter- 
of-fact  plodding  souls,  descendants  of  Daniel  Poe,  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  frontiersman  and  Indian  fighter 
mentioned  in  £  German  Element  in  the  United  States,’  by 
A.  B.  Frost,  and  very  different  from  his  own  romantic 
nature.”  From  the  1863  description  of  Povalley  facts, 
by  the  Pennsylvania  poet  John  H.  Chatham,  blended 
with  a  romantic  folk-lore  venture  Colonel  Shoemaker 
made  in  1912,  it  comes,  that  along  Penn’s  Creek,  be¬ 
tween  Zerebe  and  Coburn,  is  a  splendid  forest  of  white 
pine  and  hemlock  giant  timber.  From  Spring  Mills 
the  highway  on  the  north  of  the  Creek  gave  to  Poe 
and  his  later  followers  views  of  several  clearings,  log 
houses  and  far  prospects.  At  the  cross-roads,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  mountains,  is  a  white  signboard  on  which 
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is  “  Povalley,”  and  directs  the  way  to  get  there :  across 
the  bridge  in  June,  mammoth  evergreens  arch  the  road, 
wax-like  blossoms  of  rhododendrons  some  forty  feet 
high  perfume  the  way  and  tufts  of  Pennsylvania  tea 
open  feathery  white  flowers  beloved  by  the  bees ;  while 


Famous  Fingerboard  to  “Povalley”  through  the  Gap  in 
Tussey  Mountains 

View  especially  obtained  by  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  McElhattan,  Pa. 


streamlets  gurgling  with  surplus  tricklings  keep  the 
roads  damp  in  dryest  spells.  In  the  shades  of  this 
jungle,  crickets  make  music  all  day.  While  forest 
fires  and  time  have  wrought  many  changes  in  this 
region,  in  the  1912  visit  of  Colonel  Shoemaker,  the  life 
and  scenery  of  Povalley  seemed  much  as  it  must  have 
been  in  the  poet’s  time,  with  a  stray  panther  or  more 
about  their  old  haunts,  now  and  then  a  nightingale, 
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Along  the  Karoondinha,  where  Poe  Passed  in  Admiration 
From  special  photograph  sent  by  Col.  H.  W.  Shoemaker 

and  a  black  wolf  barking  at  the  moon.  In  Colonel 
Shoemaker’s  letters  appear :  “  I  will  never  forget  Po- 
valley  one  lowering  autumn  afternoon.  There  had 
1—42 
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been  a  storm.  We  had  come  to  a  vast  open  country. 
Out  of  a  thicket  flew  two  superb  golden  eagles  so 
near  that  the  whirring  of  their  wings  frightened  our 
horses.  The  majestic  birds  shot  upward  with  the 
velocity  of  biplanes  to  the  near  touch  of  the  storm 
clouds,  then  began  tremendous  circles  in  their  flights. 
Masters  of  high  air,  they  triumphantly  disappeared 
through  its  storm-tossed  embattlements.”  Mr.  Chat¬ 
ham  states  that  the  golden  eagles  were  plentiful  there 
in  Poe’s  time.  It  is  interesting  to  think  how  their 
mighty  flights  must  have  enthralled  his  attention, 
while  a  pinion  of  their  imperialism  fluttered  to  his  feet 
for  his  own,  in  “  The  Raven  ”  and  other  pen-inspira¬ 
tions.  Poe’s  fervent  love  of  “Nature”  he  pictured  in 
“  A1  Aaraaf,”  and  of  which  he  wrote  John  Neal,  “I 
think  the  best  lines  for  sound  are  — 

‘  There  Nature  speaks  and  even  ideal  things 
Flap  shadowy  sounds  from  visionary  wings.’  ” 

Also,  mountain  scenery  moved  the  poet  —  when  writ¬ 
ing  his  early  “  stanzas  ”  beginning  “  In  Youth  have  I 
known  One  with  whom  the  Earth”  —  to  place  above 
these  verses  Byron’s  lines,  from  “  The  Island  ” ;  they 
must  have  obsessed  Poe  during  this  mountain  holiday. 

“  How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone 
Admiring  Nature’s  universal  throne ; 

Her  woods  —  her  wilds  —  her  mountains  —  the  intense 
Reply  of  HERS  to  our  intelligence !  ” 

These  Pennsylvania  mountain  forests  later  claimed 
some  significant,  Poesque  expression  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine.  “  Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where 
the  road  descends  into  Povalley,  it  gives  a  first  glimpse 
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of  its  one  stately  old  brick  mansion  shaded  by  apple 
trees.  With  tall  chimneys  and  hip,  New  England  roof, 
it  was  built  by  a  Massachusetts  man  named  Haskins  ” 

—  the  maiden  name  of  Emerson’s  mother.  “After 
his  death  it  passed  to  the  Liddell  family  for  three 
generations.  My  comrade  went  to  school  with  one  of 
the  boys  and  wished  me  to  meet  their  aunt  —  Mrs. 
Jacob  Weaver- — who,  as  Helena  Elizabeth  Liddell, 
once  knew  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  famous  writer 
when  a  young  man  made  a  trip  from  Philadelphia  to 
this  valley  of  his  name  in  quest  of  a  heritage;  believ¬ 
ing  himself  a  grand-nephew  of  Daniel  Poe  or  Poh 
[as  he  was  of  Alexander  Poe,  who  was  probably  mis¬ 
understood  for  Daniel  Poe],  During  this  trip  the 
poet  met  Helena  Liddell  —  later  Mrs.  Jacob  Weaver 

—  and  he  was  credited  with  a  romantic  attachment 
for  her.”  The  prospect  of  meeting  a  friend  of  Poe, 
rvhose  writings  had  deeply  impressed  him,  moved 
Colonel  Shoemaker  with  his  companion  to  tie  their 
old  horses  to  the  rusty  fence,  enter  the  yard  where,  at 
a  corner  of  the  house,  they  were  met  by  Ben  Liddell  — 
they  were  looking  for  —  who  greeted  them  warmly, 
brought  them  to  a  side  porch  with  rocking  chairs,  and 
refreshing,  home-made  ice-cream.  They  inquired  for 
Poe’s  friend,  Mrs.  Weaver,  then  seventy-eight,  and  at 
home.  Before  he  was  presented,  Colonel  Shoemaker 
asked  her  nephew  to  tell  the  story  of  Poe’s  visit  to  the 
valley.  “  It  revealed  that  several  old  bachelor  Poes  had 
died,  leaving  hundreds  of  acres  of  timber  and  farming 
land  to  be  divided  among  remote  relatives.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  then  on  the  staff  of  a  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper,  heard  of  these  events  and  started  out  to  seek 
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a  possible  inheritance.  In  Philadelphia  his  jealous 
colleagues  gave  it  out,  ‘  that  poor  Poe  had  gone  off 
on  another  of  his  sprees.’  ”  Plowever,  by  canal,  stage 
and  on  foot,  he  reached  Povalley  and  put  up  for  the 
night  at  the  Liddell  Mansion.  The  family  having 
come  from  Berks  to  Center  County  the  prior  year, 
everything  about  the  place  looked  attractive  to  the 
poet,  including  fair  Helena  Liddell,  who  was  slender, 
straight  and  eighteen.  This  interest  was  mutual,  but 
not  of  the  heart,  for  she  was  secretly  betrothed  to 
Jacob  Weaver  and  the  young  stranger  had  married 
his  cousin,  May  16,  1836.  Helena  had  no  love  for 
literature  but  was  sympathetic  and  naive,  character¬ 
istics  which  appealed  to  the  poet.  Tired  as  he  must 
have  been  after  a  fifteen-mile  walk  from  Hartley 
Hall,  they  talked  until  midnight  on  the  porch.  On 
the  promise  of  Helena  to  follow,  the  old  folks  had 
gone  to  bed;  but  she  wanted  to  listen  to  the  young 
man’s  marvelous  tales  of  the  big  world.  He  was  dif¬ 
ferent —  a  most  engaging  talker  —  even  the  full  moon 
resting  on  the  tree-tops  stopped  to  listen,  so  pleasing 
were  his  bits  of  worldly  wisdom.  Next  day  in  looking- 
up  the  inheritance  he  did  not  get  far  from  the  Lid¬ 
dell  home.  That  evening  he  expected  to  spend  with 
Helena :  complications  arose  by  the  appearance  of  her 
fiance.  The  poet  tried  to  converse,  but  chilled  by  a 
third  party  (fatigue,  congestion  and  quest- failure), 
he  went  upstairs  at  9  o’clock.  Next  morning,  when 
making  his  bed,  they  found  some  of  the  slats  broken 
and  knew  that  he  had  passed  a  restless  night.  During 
the  morning  he  continued  his  family  inquiries  and 
after  dinner  asked  Helena  to  go  for  a  walk.  She  said 
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they  started  up  the  mountain  road ;  he  confided  to  her 
that  he  loved  her  and  urged  her  to  go  out  into  the 
big  world,  where  she  deserved  to  shine.  Helena 
could  see  no  reason  why  she  should  abandon  stalwart 
Jacob  Weaver.  Even  when  the  young  stranger  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  a  poet,  this  meant  little  to  her.  He 
looked  at  her  sadly,  and  took  from  his  pocket  a  slender 
volume  called  “Tamerlane  and  Other  Poems,”  gave  it 
to  her  and  said,  —  “  That  is  what  I  am ;  I  can  say 
no  more.”  She  took  the  book,  glanced  through  it 
hastily,  but  with  “no  gleam  of  understanding  in  her 
manner.”  It  was  not  her  destiny  “to  shine.”  The 
poet  held  out  his  hand  for  good-bye  and  said,  “  I  will  go 
now:  I  will  not  return  for  my  valise.  I  have  lost  [the 
inheritance]  all  I  came  to  the  valley  to  find ;  but  I  will 
never  forget  you;  my  spirit  will  often  be  with  you.” 
Helena  looked  at  him  blankly;  she  had  never  heard 
such  talk  from  man  before,  and  thought  it  a  good  idea 
he  was  going  away;  he  was  odd.  He  left  her  on  the 
mountain  road,  then  disappeared  among  the  evergreens 
and  laurels.  A  year  later,  when  near  her  wedding  with 
Jacob  Weaver,  there  came  to  her  by  post  a  small  pack- 
as-e  in  which  was  a  curiouslv  carved  silver  locket  en- 

o  - 

closing  a  lock  of  ash-brown  hair  (not  the  color  of 
Poe’s).  She  showed  it  to  her  lover.  Both  laughed  a 
little,  then  she  placed  it  in  a  dresser,  where  it  stayed 
over  half  a  century.  Several  years  later  Helena’s  locket 
was  followed,  to  contented  Mrs.  Weaver,  by  a  small 
volume  —  “Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque.” 
She  lost  the  first  book  given  her,  but  laid  this  one  on 
the  parlor  table.  As  the  donor  gave  no  address  it  was 
never  acknowledged.  About  seven  years  after  the 
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mountain  road  parting,  an  envelope  came  by  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  in  a  hand  as  fine  as  copper  plate.  Helena  found 
in  it  a  piece  of  poetry  —  “The  Raven"  —  in  the  same 
exquisite  hand.  She  read  the  first  verse,  thought  it 
heavy,  tiresome,  and  placed  it  between  pages  of  “The 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque,”  there  to  sleep  for  many 
years.  A  few  years  later  Jacob  died.  Still  later,  when 
poring  over  the  Family  Monitor,  she  read:  “Death 
of  the  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  author  of  £  The  Raven.’  ” 
That  was  the  piece  he  sent  her.  Helena's  younger 
brothers  married  and  reared  families.  Their  boys 
and  girls  went  to  academies  and  colleges  and  heard  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  wrote  the  dingy  little  book  on 
the  parlor  table  —  its  connection  Aunt  Helena  would 
know.  She  told  them  willingly  and  they  were  amazed, 
they  talked  so  often  of  Poe,  and  their  school  friends 
wished  to  meet  her  because  “  she  knew  the  poet  ” ;  then 
she  began  some  serious  thinking.  Colonel  Shoemaker 
shared  their  desire;  and  a  quickly  opened  door  gave 
him  a  chance  study  of  Helena’s  face.  Despite  her 
years  he  found  it  almost  free  from  wrinkles,  a  de¬ 
fiant  curve  to  her  aquiline  nose,  a  far-away  light  in 
the  pale  blue  eyes,  and  a  certain  archness  in  her  lips. 
When  he  told  her  how  glad  he  was  to  meet  one  avIio 
had  known  America’s  greatest  literary  genius,  “  she 
smiled  with  approval,  not  of  the  words,  but  at  the 
reverential  tones  of  my  voice.  I  complimented  her 
appearance  and  turned  sadly  away  from  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mask  with  a  skeleton  steel  within.”  Later,  Colonel 
Shoemaker  was  tempted  to  Povalley  and  saw  the  Lid¬ 
dell  mansion,  “alas,  deserted.  Silent  and  empty,  the 
old  home  had  its  charm;  one  fair  occupant  had  been 
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touched  with  infinity  there,  but  in  darkness  had  mis¬ 
taken  the  rustle  of  an  angel’s  wing.”  Now,  only  its 
foundations  disclose  the  locality  of  Poe’s  long  ago 
fleeting  stay  at  the  home  of  Helena  Liddell. 


Judge  Brown’s  Mansion  and  Logan  Spring,  near  Reedsville, 
Mifflin  County,  where  Poe  Must  Have  Refreshed  Himself 
From  special  photograph  sent  by  Col.  H.  W.  Shoemaker 


When  the  poet  left  Povalley,  after  the  failure  of  his 
inheritance  quest,  he  started  for  Lewiston  to  take  the 
stage  for  Philadelphia.  Absorbed  in  disappointment, 
he  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left.  By  what  path  he 
left  that  secluded  valley  is  unknown,  but  he  soon  ap¬ 
peared  at  Potter’s  Bank  Hotel,  where  he  rested  several 
(jayg  —  he  seemed  to  have  money  and  hired  a  caiiier  to 
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get  his  knapsack  left  at  the  Liddell's  home.  He  left 
Potter’s  Bank  suddenly  and  reached  the  Raven  Hotel, 


Entrance  to  Naginey  Cave,  Explored  by  Poe  in  1839 
From  special  photograph  sent  by  Col.  H.  W.  Shoemaker 


at  Melroy,  a  week  later.  There  he  told  the  landlord  he 
would  like  to  return  to  Povalley  to  press  a  claim  for 
property.  He  learned  of  several  Lewiston  lawyers 
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to  engage  to  present  the  case.  He  left  the  hotel  one 
fine  morning,  strolling  towards  Reedsville ;  met  a  Ger¬ 
man  drover  who  told  him  about  the  wonderful  cave, 
with  its  petrified  infant,  on  the  old  Naginey  farm, 
that  he  had  seen  seven  years  before.  Poe  wished  to 


Alexander  Mansion,  above  the  Fountain,  where  Poe  was  in  1839 
From  special  photograph  sent  by  Col.  H.  W.  Shoemaker 


see  its  interior,  and  a  boy  was  found  to  watch  the 
flock  for  a  shilling,  so  poet  and  drover  were  free  to 
explore.  They  found  the  cavern  entrance  choked  up 
with  growths,  cleared  these  away,  wriggled  in,  and 
the  poet  was  thrilled  enough  to  scratch  on  the  bush- 
hampered  walls  with  his  case-knife,  —  “Edgar  A. 
Poe  183#.”  By  some  slip  of  his  knife  or  break  in  the 
stone  the  “  8  ”  of  date  must  have  been  so  changed 
from  “9,”  for  until  July,  1839,  Poe  was  not  an  editor 
in  Philadelphia.  Later  Poe  and  the  drover  went  to 
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Winegardner’s  Cave,  which  they  found  filled  with  ice 
in  August  —  which,  of  1839,  seemingly  dated  this  Poe 
excursion:  there  he  parted  with  the  drover,  and 
alone,  went  in  search  of  Alexander  Stream.  The  hotel 
landlord  at  Melroy  told  Poe  of  this  wonderful  foun- 


The  Fountain  of  Alexander  Stream 
From  special  photograph  sent  by  Col.  H.  W.  Shoemaker 

tain  which  gushed  out  of  the  rocks  below  the  Old 
Manse  like  that  of  the  famous  fountain  of  Vaucluse  in 
Provence.  Out  of  a  dark  chasm  in  the  limestone 
rocks  swept  a  great  jet  of  clear  water  that  formed 
the  torrent  or  river  called  Alexander,  which  empties 
into  Honey  Creek  a  quarter  mile  below.  Above  the 
ioo-foot  cliff  stood  a  noble  grove  of  primeval  walnut, 
hickory  and  white  oak  trees.  Farther  north,  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  commanding  a  superb  view  of  The 
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Seven  Mountains,  was  the  ancient  Manse  of  the  Alex¬ 
anders —  the  earliest  Scotch-Irish  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  noted  owners  of  vast  estates,  and  they  occupied 
high  social  and  political  positions.  Below  the  foun¬ 
tain,  the  stream  shores  bore  ancient  elms  and  willows ; 


Looking  toward  the  Fountain  of  Alexander  Stream,  Mifflin 

County,  Pa. 

From  special  photograph  sent  by  Col.  H.  W.  Shoemaker 


while  beyond  the  banks  were  knolls  of  hickories  and 
cedars.  It  was  a  classic  spot,  fitting  abode  for  the 
gods,  and  thrilled  the  young  poet.  On  a  giant  shell- 
bark —  stormed  down  in  1811 — he  sat  with  his  note¬ 
book,  from  his  knapsack,  and  transferred  to  it  some 
lines  running  in  his  head,  while  a  slender,  dark-eyed 
girl  carrying  a  small  tin  pail  passed  within  five  feet 
of  him.  Perhaps  this  unseen  spirit  further  inspired 
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Poe’s  prior  lines,  but  now  “To  Ianthe  in  Heaven, 
coincidentally  printed  in  Burton’s  July,  1839,  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine ,  which  affirms  near  date  of  the  poet  s 
Povalley  venture.  These  verses  were  said  to  have  been 
completed  then,  to  the  last  syllable,  and  truly,  as  “  1  o 
One  in  Paradise  ”  form,  told  of  its  writer’s  first,  lost 
love.  However,  some  moments  later  the  poet  saw 
the  fair  young  figure  coming  his  way  and  was  sure 
he  had  seen  her  before.  Lonely-hearted,  the  youthful 
writer  clambered  to  his  feet  and  bowed  to  her.  She 
spoke  at  once  and  recognition  seemed  mutual.  He 
told  of  having  come  miles  to  see  the  wonderful  foun¬ 
tain,  and  said  his  home  was  in  Baltimore,  but  he  was 
doing  literary  work  in  Philadelphia.  He  asked  her  to 
sit  down,  and  mentioned  she  might  care  to  read  a 
poem  he  had  just  finished.  He  leaned  against  a  near 
old  white  oak.  As  she  read  her  smile  grew  less.  When 
she  laid  it  down  she  uttered  not  a  word.  Poe,  hungry 
for  praise,  endured  silence  for  a  moment,  then  gently 
asked  her  opinion.  Looking  up  into  his  eyes  she 
said,  “  I  don’t  like  it  at  all.”  He  abruptly  inquired, 
“Why  not?”  She  replied,  “You  know  very  well, 
I  am  foolish  to  care;  you  are  a  stranger  —  may  be 
a  married  man  for  aught  I  know.”  The  poet  came 
over,  seated  himself  by  his  critic,  told  her  his  troubles, 
his  name,  of  his  trip  from  Philadelphia,  hopes  of  be¬ 
coming  a  land-owner  in  The  Seven  Mountains,  and 
mentioned  meeting  Helena  Liddell.  Hearing  that 
name  the  young  girl’s  face  paled,  for  she  had  been 
loved  the  prior  year  by  Jacob  Weaver,  fiance  of  Helena, 
and  had  been  deserted  by  him  for  her.  In  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy  Poe  inquired  his  listener’s  name,  which  she  told 
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him  was  Anne  Savidge,  and  added,  that  her  father 
was  overseer  for  the  Alexander  estate  and  they  lived 
in  the  little  white  cottage  just  below  the  mighty  foun¬ 
tain.  Her  simple  charm  won  the  poet’s  heart.  He 
would  go  his  way  with  one  more  complex  experience 


Looking,  from  the  Fountain,  down  Alexander  Stream  toward 
its  Confluence  with  Honey  Creek 
From  special  photograph  sent  by  Col.  H.  W.  Shoemaker 


in  his  vivid  career.  When  she  finished  her  Jacob 
Weaver  story  there  was  a  silence,  lengthy  and  oppres¬ 
sive.  Poe,  taking  one  of  her  hands,  found  it  colder 
than  his  own  and  said  he  believed  she  still  loved 
Weaver.  Quickly  withdrawing  her  hand  and  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes  she  replied,  “  How  could 
you  say  that?  I  thought  you  so  different.  I  wish  he 
was  dead,  —  I  was  dead,  —  I  hate  him.”  Poe  insisted, 
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“  No,  you  don’t.  You  told  me  of  Weaver  because  you 
liked  to  hear  his  name.”  She  sobbed,  “  Why  do  I  per¬ 
mit  myself  to  be  abused  by  a  stranger?  It  is  because 
I  love  you.”  Poe  answered,  “  But  not  as  I  want  to 
be  loved.  I  crave  and  require  a  woman  heart-whole. 
If  I  had  met  you  before,  all  would  have  been  well. 
It  is  too  late  now.”  Anne  held  out  her  grimy  cold 
hand;  the  poet  took  it  and  kissed  it.  They  climbed 
down  the  soft  bank,  where  he  bathed  her  eyes,  helped 
her  up,  asked  and  received  a  farewell  kiss.  When  she 
vanished  down  the  little  white  cottage  pathway,  he 
started  for  the  highroad,  but  paused  long  enough  to 
tear  out  of  his  notebook  the  lines  “  To  Ianthe,”  and 
tore  the  page  into  four  pieces.  The  next  morning 
Anne  found  one,  on  which  were  the  words  —  “  never 
to  forget,  .  .  .  losing  thee  ...  Yet  will  love  thee 
always.”  Mercifully  she  knew  not  that  these  words  en¬ 
shrined  the  poet’s  first,  lost  love,  for  all  Anne’s  life 
and  hopes  were  in  those  words.  To  the  end  of  her 
days  she  wore  them  in  a  silver  locket.  They  were 
buried  with  her  as  a  respected  spinster  of  sixty  years. 
Thus  has  Colonel  Henry  W.  Shoemaker  caught  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  possible  by  timely  and  repeated  efforts  from 
folk-lore  of  Povalley  and  “  The  Seven  Mountains  ” 
—  so  full  of  primeval  and  pioneer  romance  —  these 
fascinating  incidents  of  Edgar  A.  Poe’s  inheritance 
venture  into  the  heart  of  the  Keystone  State  for  per¬ 
manent  records  of  the  past.  The  Philadelphia  mystery 
scandal,  so  frequently  insinuated,  but  never  specifically 
charged  against  Poe,  may  have  been  based  partly  on 
his  own  congestion  vaporings  as  to  this  excursion; 
during  most  of  which  time  undoubtedly  he  was  under 
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duress  of  nervous  congestion,  and  thus  unconsciously 
might  have  made  ardent  love  to  all  the  maids  and 
nymphs  of  the  streams  and  woodlands  he  met  in  The 
Seven  Mountains.  Certainly  strong  reasons  deterred 
these  scandal-monger  critics  from  stating  facts  and 
dates,  of  a  congestive  delirium  or  having  no  existence. 

Dec.  19,  1839,  Poe  heard  from  Philip  Pendleton 
Cooke,14  Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va. : 

I  have  read  your  “  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,”  your 
“  William  Wilson  ”  and  “  Conversation  of  Eiros  and 
Charmion  ”  ...  I  must  tell  you  (what  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve)  that  your  .  .  .  style  is  the  very  best  amongst  the  first 
of  the  living  writers ;  .  .  .  I  regard  style  as  something 
more  than  the  mere  manner  of  communicating  ideas  .  .  . 

Of  “  William  Wilson  ”...  your  intention  was  to 
convey  the  .  .  .  idea  that  every  mortal  of  us  is  attended 
with  a  shadow  of  himself  —  a  duplicate  of  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  organization  —  differing  .  .  .  only  in  a  certain 
angelic  taint  of  the  compound  .  .  .  Of  “  Eiros  and 
Charmion,”  I  will  only  say  that  I  consider  .  .  .  the  skill 
of  one  small  part  of  it  unapproachable.  “  Was  I  much 
mourned,  my  Eiros”  —  is  one  of  the  finest  touches  in 
the  world. 

“  The  Haunted  Palace  ”...  I  instantly  understood  as 
a  picture  of  an  intellect,  .  .  .  beautiful  but  grotesque. 
By  the  way  you  have  selected  an  excellent  title  for  your 
volume  .  .  .  “Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque” 
.  .  .  expresses  admirably  the  character  of  your  wild 
stories  .  .  .  they  were  certainly  never  equalled.  .  . 

Yrs.  sincerely 

P.  P.  Cooke. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  February,  1840,  ap¬ 
peared  Poe’s  satirical  sketch,  “Peter  Pendulum,  the 
Business  Man.”  The  first  of  Poe’s  decorative  code, 
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“The  Philosophy  of  Furniture,”  was  printed  in  the 
May,  1840,  issue;  besides  mentioned  contributions  by 
him  from  January  to  June,  that  year  there  was  in 
Burton's  magazine  “  The  Journal  of  Julius  Rodman,’ 
which  the  late  John  H.  Ingram  discovered  to  be  Poe’s 


Indian  Chief 

Noted  by  Thomas  O.  Mabbott  from  “Julius  Rodman”  in  April,  1840, 
Burton’s  Gentleman’s  Magazine 

work  through  a  June  1,  1840,  letter  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Burton.  It  is  said,  Poe’s  long  review  of  Irving’s 
“Astoria,”15  in  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for 
January,  1837,  first  claimed  its  reviewer’s  attention  in 
several  items  of  early  Northwestern  life  incidents,  for 
the  “  Journal  of  Julius  Rodman.”  The  sub-title  of  this 
story  reads  :  “  Being  an  Account  of  the  First  Passage 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  ever  achieved  by  Civilized 
Man”;  and  it  graphically  describes  this  work.  Julius 
Rodman,  son  of  an  Englishman,  settled  in  Kentucky, 
was  left  fatherless  at  twenty-six.  Rodman  then  started 
on  a  trapping  venture  up  the  headwaters  of  Missouri 
River.  Pioneer  spirit  led  him  across  the  Northern 
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Rockies  in  1 792.  As  a  three  years’  wanderer  Poe’s  hero 
returned  to  Virginia;  maintained  silence  as  to  his  ab¬ 
sence;  and  suffering  from  “hereditary  hypochondria’’ 
and  delighting  in  a  burning  love  of  nature  in  her 
dreary,  savage  and  placid  moods  —  all  of  which  came 
as  self-reflex  from  Poe — -Julius  Rodman  veiled  his 
Journal  in  obscurity,  which  was  later  lifted  by  time. 
Of  the  Sioux  threatened  attack  on  Rodman’s  party 
Poe  noted  in  Burton’s  April  number,  page  181,  that  the 
savages  presented  “  a  very  noble  and  picturesque  ap¬ 
pearance.  Some  chiefs  had  spears,  with  fanciful  flags 
attached.  The  portrait  here  annexed  is  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  party  .  .  .  and  was  sketched  by 
the  late  Andrew  Thornton,”  one  of  Rodman’s  comrades. 
Poe  gave  this  story  with  odds  and  ends  from  January 
to  June,  1840,  inclusive,  to  Burton’s  periodical,  with 
which  Poe’s  connection  ceased  in  June  of  that  year. 
Mr.  Whitty  notes  of  prior  work :  “  I  believe  Poe  wrote 
athletic  pages  for  Burton’s,  more  labor  than  they  look, 
I  think.”  They  numbered  27,  and  dated  from  July  to 
December,  1839,  inclusive.  Thomas  O.  Mabbott  notes : 
“  Poe  left  at  least  one  two-page  ‘  Omniana’  work  with 
Burton,  which  appeared  in  the  July,  1840,  number  of 
his  magazine.” 

Records  differ  as  to  parting  of  Poe  and  Burton. 
Temperamental  differences  doubtlessly  created  causes 
that  grew  with  time  into  breaking  results.  From 
Mr.  William  Fearing  Gill  it  comes,  that  Poe  stated 
his  reason  for  resignation  was  Burton’s  advertising  of 
contribution  prizes  for  which  he  had  no  intention  of 
paying.  “  By  a  recently  found  Poe  record,  this  reason 
is  affirmed,”  notes  Mr.  Whitty.  Because  many  of 

1—43 
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Burton’s  best  contributors  were  obtained  by  Poe,  he 
had  cause  to  feel  his  loyalty  to  them  was  involved. 
On  Burton’s  part  he  was  not  slow  to  circulate  sad 
stories  as  to  Poe.  In  evidence  of  which,  on  the  cover 
of  the  September,  1840,  Gentleman  s  Magazine  ap¬ 
peared  such  a  slur.  Condensed,  it  reads :  ‘  Our  friend 
at  Portland  may  rest  assured  we  were  ignorant  of  non¬ 
transmission  of  his  numbers.  His  name  was  erased 
from  our  list  by  the  person  whose  ‘  infirmities  ’  have 
caused  us  much  annoyance."  Nor  was  Poe  less  lenient 
when  occasion  served  him  as  to  Burton.  Professor 
Woodberry  aptly  notes  the  cause  of  their  troubles  as 
“  probably  mixed.”  But  of  whatever  tenor  a  Saturday, 
May  30,  ’40,  letter  was  written  by  Burton  to  Poe, 
whose  answer  of  June  1st  illuminated  conditions  as  to 
services  rendered  and  the  mutual  financial  situation  — 
barring  a  slight  error  of  one-twelfth  of  a  page  less 
than  given  by  Poe  at  each  date,  was  an  almost  accurate 
account  between  the  two  at  this  time.  Condensed, 
Poe’s  answer  was : 

Sir,  —  I  find  myself  at  leisure  this  Monday  morning, 
June  1,  to  notice  your  very  singular  letter  of  Saturday. 
...  As  I  live,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  say  why  you  are 
angry,  or  what  true  grounds  of  complaint  you  have 
against  me.  You  are  a  man  of  impulse;  .  .  .  You  once 
wrote  in  your  magazine  a  sharp  critique  upon  a  book 
of  mine  —  a  very  silly  book  —  Pym.  Had  I  written  a 
similar  criticism  upon  a  book  of  yours,  you  feel  that 
you  would  have  been  my  enemy  for  life.  .  .  .  This  has 
been  a  mainspring  in  your  whole  conduct  towards  me 
since  our  first  acquaintance  .  .  .  Your  criticism  was 
essentially  correct,  and  therefore,  although  severe,  it  did 
not  occasion  in  me  .  .  .  anger  or  dislike.  .  .  You  are,  of 
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course,  only  mistaken  in  asserting  that  I  owe  you  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  you  will  rectify  the  mistake  .  .  . 
when  you  come  to  look  at  your  accounts.  Soon  after 
I  joined  you,  you  made  me  an  offer  of  money,  and  I 
accepted  $20.  Upon  another  occasion,  at  my  request, 
you  sent  me  enclosed  in  a  letter  $30.  ...  I  repaid  $20. 
within  the  next  fortnight  ...  I  was  thus  still  in  your 
debt  $30.  ...  I  again  asked  a  loan  of  $30.,  which  you 
promptly  handed  to  me  at  your  own  home.  Within 
the  last  three  weeks,  three  dollars  each  week  have  been 
retained  from  my  salary,  an  indignity  which  I  have 
felt  deeply  but  did  not  resent.  You  state  the  sum  re¬ 
tained  as  $8.,  but  this  I  believe  is  through  a  mistake  of 
Mr.  Morrell.  My  postage  hill,  .  .  .  might  be  $9.  or  $10. 
—  and  I  therefore  am  indebted  to  you  .  .  .  about  $60. 
More  than  this  sum  I  shall  not  pay.  You  state  that  you 
can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  $50.  per  month  for  2  or  3  pp. 
of  MS.  Your  error  can  be  shown  bv  reference  to  the 
Magazine.  During  my  year  I  have  written  .  .  . 

Poe  noted,  in  July,  5  pp. ;  in  August,  9;  in  Sept.,  16; 
in  Oct.,  4;  in  Nov.,  5;  in  Dec.,  12;  in  Jan.,  9;  in  Feb., 
12;  in  March,  1 1  ;  in  April,  17;  in  May,  14  plus  5 
copied;  in  June,  9  plus  3  copied.  Poe’s  total  count  was 
132  pp.,  while  the  sum  was  13 1  pp.,  only  one  page  mis¬ 
count  by  him.  But  10  W12  were  certainly  more  than 
the  “  2  or  3  pp.”  Burton  bargained  for  as  mentioned, 
and  left  over  7  pp.  monthly  that  lie  did  not  pay  for, 
and  at  $3  per  page,  magazine  rates  then,  Burton  was, 
on  this  score  alone,  literally  indebted  to  Poe  about  $21 
per  month.  Poe  continued  : 


And  this  estimate  leaves  out  .  .  .  everything  ...  of 
extract  or  compilation  .  .  .  proof-reading ;  general  super¬ 
intendence  at  the  printing  office,  .  .  .  preparation .  of 
MSS.,  with  compilation  of  .  .  .  Plate  articles,  Field 
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sports,  &c.  .  .  .  my  name  upon  your  title-page,  a  small 
item  —  you  will  say  —  but  still  something.  .  .  .  Snowden 
pays  his  editresses  $2.  per  week  each  for  their  names 
solely  ...  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  you  have  greatly 
overpaid  me.  That  I  did  not  do  four  times  as  much  as  I 
did  for  the  Magazine  was  your  own  fault.  At  first 
I  wrote  long  articles,  which  you  deemed  inadmissible, 
and  never  did  I  suggest  any  to  which  you  had  not 
some  immediate  and  decided  objection.  Of  course  I 
grew  discouraged  and  could  feel  no  interest  in  the 
journal. 

These  details  indicate  no  slack  energies  on  Poe’s 
part,  and  with  continuous  objections  on  Burton’s  part 
to  work  he  knew  was  of  high  merit.  And  such  tactics, 
with  or  without  reason,  were  bound  to  dishearten  any 
one  with  far  better  equipment  of  nervous  force  than 
Poe  possessed.  He  added  : 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  you  call  me  selfish  .  .  . 
I  borrowed  money  of  you  .  .  .  you  offered  it,  and  you 
know  that  I  am  poor  .  .  .  Was  there  selfishness  in  the 
affront  I  offered  Benjamin  (whom  I  respect  and  who 
spoke  well  of  me)  because  I  deemed  it  a  duty  not  to 
receive  .  .  .  commendation  at  your  expense?  ...  You 
first  “  enforced  ”...  a  deduction  of  salary :  giving 
me  to  understand  thereby  that  you  thought  of  parting 
company.  You  next  spoke  disrespectfully  of  me  behind 
my  back  ...  to  those  whom  you  supposed  your  friends, 
and  who  punctually  retailed  me  .  .  .  every  ill-natured 
word  you  uttered.  Lastly,  you  advertised  your  maga¬ 
zine  for  sale  without  a  word  to  me  about  it.  I  felt 
no  anger  at  what  you  did.  .  .  .  Had  I  not  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  it  your  design  to  give  up  your  journal,  with  a 
view  of  attending  to  the  Theatre,  I  should  never  have 
dreamed  of  attempting  one  of  my  own.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  something  for  myself  seemed  a  good 
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one — (and  I  was  about  to  be  thrown  out  of  business) 
—  and  I  embraced  it.  Now  I  ask  you,  as  a  man  of 
honor  and  as  a  man  of  sense  —  what  is  there  wrong  in 
all  this? 

Poe’s  editorial  records  prove  with  convincing  force 
that  he  always  did  “  ten  times  as  much  work  as  he  was 
paid  for  doing.” 

On  this  scoring  at  $50  per  month  since  January, 
1840,  Poe  seems  to  have  given  a  generous  measure  of 
quantity  and  quality  service.  With  Burton’s  continuous 
opposition  to  Poe’s  literary  suggestions,  Burton’s  ad¬ 
vertising  sale  of  his  magazine,  wherein  were  Poe’s  own 
and  his  contributor  friends’  values,  without  a  word 
concerning  the  transaction  to  Poe,  certainly  indicated 
no  consideration  whatsoever  of  his  proper  rights  by 
Burton,  whose  design  was  selfishly  to  use  his  editor 
for  keeping  up  the  magazine’s  standard  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sale  :  this  plain  intention,  when  realized  by  Poe, 
could  well  account  for  not  only  his  later  lax  efforts 
but  also  for  his  winning  support  of  those  subscribers 
that  his  personal  letters  and  literary  name  had  turned 
from  his  own  prior  projected  magazine  to  Burton’s 
Gentlemans  Magazine.  Open,  frank  action  would 
have  been  far  better  for  Burton  as  well  as  Poe.  He 
concluded,  he  could  give  “no  definite  answer  respect¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  ‘  Rodman’s  Journal  ’  until  I  hear 
from  you  again” ;  that  he  could  “not  admit  for  an  in¬ 
stant”  the  $100  charge  and  persistence  would  end  “in¬ 
tercourse,”  etc.  It  seems  that  Burton,  as  a  comedian, 
and  unable  to  brook  opposition,  also  had  quarrels  with 
his  managers;  therefore  he  determined  to  have  a 
theatre  of  his  own,  and  needing  funds  for  this  venture 
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he  advertised  the  sale  of  Gentleman’s  Magazine  with¬ 
out  a  word  to  Poe  of  this  fact.  And  he  —  as  deter¬ 
mined  for  his  own  magazine  as  was  Burton  for  his  own 
theatre  —  only  followed  Burton’s  lead  in  keeping  to 
himself  his  preparations  of  the  prospectus  of  his  in¬ 
tended  new  monthly  —  The  Penn  Magazine  —  an  am¬ 
bition  he  never  ceased  to  cherish,  as  was  well  known 
to  Burton,  who  realized  Poe’s  prestige  in  his  special 
field,  also  that  his  leaving  the  Gentleman's  lessened  its 
value;  and  on  both  accounts,  no  doubt,  Burton  felt 
doubly  affronted  at  Poe’s  reasonable  —  as  things  stood 
—  care  for  his  own  interests.  Burton’s  side  of  this 
trouble  is  told  by  a  Mr.  Rosenbach  —  also  known  to 
Poe  — who  noted  that  Burton  having  to  play  in  New 
York,  left  the  magazine  in  Poe's  hands,  and  on  re¬ 
turning  found  nothing  done.  It  was  added,  that  Bur¬ 
ton,  in  a  carriage  with  a  large  bundle  of  MSS.,  went 
to  the  home  of  Rosenbach’ s  father.  Arriving  at  mid¬ 
night  they  worked  till  morning,  then  sent  Rosenbach, 
Jr.,  with  the  copy  to  printer  Charles  Alexander,  Athe- 
nreum  Building,  Franklin  Place  and  Chestnut  Street. 
Pie  hunted  up  extra  compositors  and  by  hard  work 
with  hurried  proof-reading  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ap¬ 
peared.  But  scarcely  “as  usual,”  as  the  comparison 
Avith  Poe’s  editorial  Avork  Avill  attest.  Mr.  Rosenbach 
concluded:  “Poe  was  discharged  for  his  negligence.” 
Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  notes,  “As  Bur¬ 
ton  was  in  NeAV  York  Feb.  4,  1840,  for  one  week,  but 
not  again  until  1843,  therefore  this  number  of  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  must  have  dated  March,  1840.”  Poe 
noted  giving  n  pages  to  the  March,  1840,  number. 
Burton’s  absence  dated  from  Feb.  4th  to  nth.  From 
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Feb.  1 2th  to  March  1st,  sixteen  days,  should  not  have 
required  this  arduous  night’s  work  with  Alexander, 
“  who  also  printed  The  Lady’s  Book  he  sold  to  Godey.” 
From  “Reminiscences  of  JohnSartain”  comes:  “Bur¬ 
ton  often  complained  to  me  in  doleful  tones  of  repeated, 
studied  annoyances  and  even  humiliating  insults 
which  he  was  made  to  suffer”  as  “a  member  of  the 
stock  company  of  the  old  Chestnut  Street  Theatre.  .  .  . 
At  last,  exasperated  beyond  endurance,  he  determined 
to  establish  a  theatre  of  his  own.  and  accomplished  his 
purpose  by  remodelling  Cook’s  Olympic  Circus,”  on 
Chestnut  between  8th  and  9th  Streets,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  vented  his  annoyances  on  Poe. 

To  the  June  12, 1840,  letter-inquiry  of  Dr.  Snodgrass 
as  to  his  contributions  to  Burtons  Magazine,  Poe’s 
June  17th  reply,  condensed,  was:  “Touching  your 
essay.  Burton  .  .  .  deliberately  and  wilfully  lies;  .  .  . 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  MS.  .  .  .  then  at  the  top 
.  .  .  of  other  MSS.  sent  for  premiums,  in  a  drawer 
of  the  .  .  .  desk.  ...  I  could  not  mistake  it.”  As  to 
“  Premiums,”  Poe  added  :  “  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
it  was  never  his  intention  to  pay  $1.  .  .  .  offered  .  .  .  his 
plain  intimations  to  that  effect,  made  to  me  personally 
and  directly,  were  the  immediate  reason  of  my  cut¬ 
ting  the  connection  so  abruptly  as  I  did.”  Mr.  Whitty 
states,  “  I  discovered  Burton  did  publish  this,  as  a 
fake  offer.”  Poe  noted  his  reviews,  including  Mr. 
Carey’s  book  on  slavery,  were  refused  admittance  to 
the  June  number  after  his  resignation  letter  went  to 
Burton.  Poe  mentioned  his  enclosed  “  Prospectus,” 
his  wish  for  Mr.  Carey  to  see  it,- — its  being  sent  to 
a  few  editors  and  his  hope  for  “Tales”  notice  by 
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Professor  Wilson.  Concerning  his  Penn  “  Prospec¬ 
tus  ”  Poe  noted:  “  The  world  is  fond  of  novelty,  and, 
in  being  absolutely  honest,  I  shall  be  utterly  novel.” 
In  relation  to  his  “  Tales  ”  Poe  added :  “  It  was  only 
six  weeks  since  that  I  had  the  opportunity  I  wished 
of  sending  a  copy  to  Professor  Wilson,  so  as  to  be 
sure  of  its  reaching  him  directly.  Of  course  I  must 
wait  some  time  yet  for  a  notice  —  if  any  there  is  to 
be.”  By  Editor  B.  B.  Minor,  editor  of  Southern  Lit¬ 
erary  Messenger — •  Poe,  about  this  time,  was  credited 
with  its  notices  of  Westminster  Review,  London 
Quarterly  Review,  English  Annals  and  as  far  back 
as  1835.  No  wonder  he  hoped  for  trans-atlantic  rec¬ 
ognition,  aside  from  his  own  literary  merits!  It 
appeared  Dr.  Snodgrass  had  heard  a  second-hand  ac¬ 
count  of  Burton’s  story  of  parting  with  Poe  and  about 
nine  months  later,  March  8,  1841,  wrote  him  concern¬ 
ing  it.  Poe’s  reply  followed  from  Philadelphia,  April 
1  st,  and  in  it  was : 

“  In  regard  to  Burton  I  feel  indebted  to  you  for  the 
kind  interest  you  express  ...  if  the  truth  ...  of  what 
the  law  terms  a  scandal  could  be  admitted  in  justifi¬ 
cation,  ...  I  would  have  matters  all  my  own  way.  .  .  . 
He  would  be  unable  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  allegations. 
I  could  prove  their  falsity  ...  by  witnesses  .  .  .  seeing 
me  at  all  hours  of  every  day.  ...  I  mean  Burton’s  own 
clerk,  Morrell,  and  the  compositors  of  the  printing  office. 
...  I  should  obtain  damages.  But,  ...  I  have  never 
been  scrupulous  in  regard  to  what  I  have  said  of  him. 
I  have  always  told  him  to  his  face,  and  everybody  else, 
that  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  blackguard  and  a  villain. 
This  is  notorious.  He  would  meet  me  with  a  cross  ac¬ 
tion.  The  truth  of  the  allegation  .  .  .  would  not  avail 
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Poe  seemed  alert  as  to  knowledge  of  the  law; 
Thomas  O.  Mabbott  notes:  “In  1843  P°e  registered 
in  the  District  Court  of  Philadelphia  [for  a  course  of 
Law  at  University  of  Pennsylvania]  to  become  a  law¬ 
yer.  His  sponsor  was  Henry  B.  Hirst.”  The  letter 
continues : 

“  If  I  sue,  he  sues ;  you  see  how  it  is.  .  .  .  So  far  .  .  . 
for  Burton.  I  have  now  to  thank  you  for  your  defence  of 
myself,  as  stated.  You  are  a  physician,  and  I  presume 
no  physician  can  have  difficulty  in  detecting  the  drunkard 
at  a  glance.  You  are,  moreover,  a  literary  man,  well 
read  in  morals.  You  will  never  be  brought  to  believe 
that  I  could  write  what  I  daily  write,  as  I  write  it, 
were  I  as  this  villain  would  induce  those  who  know  me 
not,  to  believe.” 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  who  even  now 
“know  not”  Poe  the  man,  to  ponder  over  these  last, 
significant  words.  He  continued  : 

“  In  fine,  I  pledge  you,  before  God,  the  solemn  word  of 
a  gentleman,  that  I  am  temperate  even  to  rigor.  From 
the  hour  ...  I  first  saw  this  basest  of  calumniators  to 
the  hour  ...  I  retired  from  his  office  in  uncontrollable 
disgust  at  his  chicanery,  .  .  .  nothing  stronger  than 
water  ever  passed  my  lips. 

“  It  is,  however,  due  to  candor  that  I  inform  you  upon 
what  foundation  he  has  erected  his  slanders.  At  no 
period  of  my  life  was  I  ever  what  men  call  intemperate. 
I  never  was  in  the  habit  of  intoxication.  I  never  drank 
drams,  &c.  But,  for  a  brief  period,  while  I  resided  in 
Richmond  and  edited  the  ‘Messenger’  I  certainly  did 
give  way,  at  long  intervals,  to  the  temptation  held  out  on 
all  sides  by  the  spirit  of  Southern  conviviality.  My  sen¬ 
sitive  temperament  could  not  stand  an  excitement  wine  1 
was  an  every-day  matter  to  my  companions. 
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The  foregoing  sentence  proves  that  Poe  himself  be¬ 
lieved  his  inability  to  withstand  the  effects  of  stimu¬ 
lants  was  temperamental  not  physical ;  hence  came  the 
conflicts  of  conscience  that  made  the  inveterate  trend 
of  his  imaginative  creations.  He  continued: 

“  In  short,  it  sometimes  happened  that  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  intoxicated.  For  some  days  after  each  excess 
I  was  invariably  confined  to  bed.  But  it  is  now  quite 
four  years  since  I  have  abandoned  every  kind  of  alcoholic 
drink  —  four  years  with  exception  of  a  single  deviation 
which  occurred  shortly  after  my  leaving  Burton,  and 
when  I  was  induced  to  resort  to  the  occasional  use  of 
cider,  with  the  hopes  of  relieving  a  nervous  attack.” 

As  to  nervous  attacks,  their  victim  spoke  better  than 
he  knew,  for  these,  intensified  with  “temptation” 
thoughtlessly  proffered  by  friends,  made  up  the  cause 
and  sum  of  Poe’s  natal  and  growing  miseries.  He 
added : 

“  You  will  thus  see,  frankly  stated,  the  whole  amount 
of  my  sin.  You  will  also  see  the  blackness  of  that 
heart  which  could  revive  a  slander  of  this  nature. 
[Poe  should  have  said  “incidents  of  this  nature.”] 
Neither  can  you  fail  to  perceive  .  .  .  how  slight  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  would  build  ...  an  accusation 
which  can  be  disproved  by  each  and  every  man  with 
whom  I  am  in  .  .  .  daily  intercourse.  I  have  now  only 
to  repeat,  ...  in  general,  my  solemn  assurance  that  my 
habits  are  as  far  removed  from  intemperance  as  the  day 
from  the  night.  Mv  sole  drink  is  water.  Will  you  do 
me  the  kindness  to  repeat  this  assurance  to  such  of  your 
friends  as  happen  to  speak  of  me  in  your  hearing?  I 
feel  that  nothing  more  is  requisite,  and  you  will  agree 
with  me  on  reflection.” 
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Poe’s  several  nerve  attacks  of  the  next  year,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  stimulants,  may  have  confused  the  memory 
of  Poe-Burton  separation  date  in  a  letter,10  concern¬ 
ing  this  episode,  written  hy  Charles  W.  Alexander, 
publisher  of  Burton's  Magazine  and  founder  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia.  Dated  ten 
years  after  this  Poe-Burton  parting,  this  letter  an¬ 
swered  an  inquiry  concerning  it  made  by  Thomas  Cot¬ 
trell  Clarke,  the  owner  of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Museum.  In  this  letter  was: 

“  The  absence  of  the  principal  editor  on  professional 
duties  left  the  matter  frequently  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Poe,  whose  unfortunate  failing  may  have  occasioned  some 
disappointment  in  the  preparation  of  a  particular  article 
expected  from  him,  but  [from  prior  word  to  the  period, 
italics  are  not  in  the  original  script]  never  interfering 
zvith  the  regular  publication  of  ‘  Gentleman’s  M agazine / 
as  its  monthly  issue  was  never  interrupted  upon  any 
occasion,  either  from  Mr.  Poe’s  deficiency,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  during  my  publication  of  it,  embracing  the 
whole  time  of  Mr.  Poe’s  connection  zvith  it." 

The  above  statement  seems  of  highest  authority  as 
personal  evidence  covering  the  entire  period  of  Poe- 
Burton  connection ;  and  the  Rosenbach  incident,  in 
marked  contrast,  curiously  including  Mr.  Alexander, 
just  quoted,  must  have  occurred  —  if  it  did  occur 
according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  on  Burton’s  return  from  his 
Feb.  4,  1840,  week’s  theatre  engagement  in  New  York. 
He  probably  spent  there  more  than  that,  as  a  “jolly 
good  fellow  ”  having  a  jolly  good  time,  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  to  do  his  part  of  work,  if  left  undone  by  Poe, 
so  possibly  it  was  Burton’s  part  that  made  this  “night 
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work,”  or  it  plainly  occurred  after  Poe  left  Burton. 
Mr.  Alexander  continued : 

“  That  Mr.  Poe  had  faults  seriously  detrimental  to  his 
own  interests,  none,  of  course,  will  deny.  .  .  .  But  he 
alone  was  the  sufferer,  and  not  those  who  received  the 
benefit  of  his  preeminent  talents,  however  irregular  his 
habits  or  .  .  .  contributions  .  .  .  may  have  been.  I  had 
a  long  and  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  very  cheer¬ 
fully  embrace  the  opportunity  which  you  now  offer  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  uniform  gentleness  of  disposi¬ 
tion  and  kindness  of  heart  which  distinguished  Mr.  Poe 
in  all  my  intercourse  with  him.” 

Poe’s  mention  of  “  four  years’  freedom  ”  from  the 
use  of  stimulants  seems  to  date  from  his  1837  Mes¬ 
senger  duties  at  Richmond  to  near  1842  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  when,  then  and  there,  his  wife  was  stricken  with 
invalidism  from  which  she  never  recovered  health. 
Poe’s  abstinence  statement  was  affirmed  by  William 
Gowans  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Clemm  wrote:  “For 
years  I  know  he  did  not  taste  even  a  glass  of  wine.” 
Also  comes  the  Burton  period  of  Poe-service  noted  by 
Mr.  Alexander,  then  in  constant  personal  touch  with  the 
poet.  Prior  to  the  Poe  connection  Burton  noted :  “  I 
believe  that  for  eight  or  more  months  previous  to  this 
time  he  had  not  drank.”  However,  in  some  way,  the 
breach  between  the  two  was  bridged  to  the  extent  that 
in  his  “Autography”  papers  Poe  wrote  in  friendly  terms 
of  Mr.  Burton  being  “better  known  as  a  comedian 
than  as  a  literary  man ;  but  he  has  written  many  short 
prose  articles^of  merit,  and  his  quondam  editorship  of 
‘  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ’  would  entitle  him  to  a  place 
in  this  collection.”  And  Burton,  in  his  turn,  com- 
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mended  his  “young  editor”  to  George  R.  Graham, 
October,  1840,  when  he  bought  Burton’s  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  Poe’s  debts  to  Burton  seem  well  covered  by 
copy  items  left  with  him,  also  the  1840,  December  issue 
of  “  The  Man  of  the  Crowd.”  Therein  Poe  again  pen- 
pictured  his  ever  restless  and  insistent  psychological 
study  of  struggling  conscience.  “Now  and  then,  alas, 
the  conscience  of  man  takes  up  a  burthen  so  heavy  in 
horror  that  it  can  be  thrown  down  only  into  the  grave.” 
An  English  writer  —  Ernest  Rhys  —  voted  this  story 
“a  simply  perfect  expression  of  suggestive  fiction  — 
that  no  one  but  Poe  could  have  written.”  Dr.  Lewis 
Chase  states:  “Poe  obtained  this  tale’s  environment 
by  his  wanderings  in  the  vicinity  of  his  London  child¬ 
hood  home,  number  39  Southampton  Row,  from 
1817  to  1820.”  It  is  said  that  Poe  had  the  shade  of 
Mr.  Allan  in  mind  during  this  story’s  writing.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Whitty  notes:  “  It  is  conjectured  that  Mr.  Allan 
began  the  ‘Hyde  and  Jekyll’  life  in  London,  that  was 
continued  on  his  return  to  Richmond.  Poe  elsewhere 
wrote  that  Mr.  Allan  treated  him  with  ‘  as  much  kind¬ 
ness  as  his  gross  nature  permitted.’  ”  Mr.  Whitty 
dates  the  print  of  this  story  in  the  December,  1840, 
issue  of  The  Casket,  and  adds,  that  Poe  announced  in 
the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Chronicle  and 
Mirror  of  the  Times,  June,  1840,  the  appearance  of  The 
Penn  Magazine  for  January,  1841.  The  prior  August 
he  had  his  prospectus  in  form,  and  was  sending  it  to  rel¬ 
atives,  old  friends  and  new  ones ;  also  to  the  press  of 
the  South  and  West.  Amongst  his  more  recent  friends 
were  the  poets,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Chivers,  Washington, 
Ga.,  John  Tomlin,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  F.  W.  Thomas 
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—  of  prior  mention  and  one  of  Poe’s  truest  friends  — 
who  then  lived  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  On  the  back  of  a 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  17,  1841,  letter  of  Poe  to  Dr.  J.  E. 
Snodgrass,  Baltimore,  was  printed  in  full  the  aims 
and  intentions  the  poet  cherished  and  nourished,  from 
his  Southern  Literary  Messenger  days,  for  proprie¬ 
tary  freedom  of  his  critical  editorial  pen.  From  this 
document  come  these  excerpts : 

Prospectus 

OF 

THE  PENN  MAGAZINE 
A  MONTHLY  LITERARY  JOURNAL, 

To  be  edited  and  published  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia 

By  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

To  the  Public.  —  Since  resigning  the  conduct  of  the 
“  Southern  Literary  Messenger,”  ...  I  have  always  had 
in  view  the  establishment  of  a  Magazine  which  should 
retain  some  of  the  chief  features  of  that  journal  .  ..  .  its 
main  feature  was  a  somewhat  overdone  causticity  in  ils 
Critical  Notices  of  new  books.  “The  Penn  Maga¬ 
zine”  will  retain  this  trait  of  severity  insomuch  only  as 
the  calmest  yet  sternest  sense  of  justice  will  permit.  .  .  . 

Poe  elsewhere  wrote :  “  In  criticism  I  will  be  bold, 
and  sternly,  absolutely  just  with  friend  and  foe.  From 
this  purpose  nothing  shall  turn  me.”  The  editor,  with 
special  confidence  in  “those  Southern  friends”  who 
sustained  him  in  the  Messenger,  noted  The  Penn’s 
aim  “  to  please  ”  through  “  versatility,  originality  and 
pungency  .  .  .  and  that  best  aid  from  the  highest  and 
purest  sources  ”  was  secured.  The  form  would  “  resem¬ 
ble  ‘Knickerbocker’ ;  paper  equal  ‘North  American  Re- 
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view’  ”  and  “pictorial  embellishments  are  promised  only 
in  necessary  illustration  of  text.”  The  “  Penn  Maga¬ 
zine  would  be  published  in  Philadelphia  the  first  of 
each  month  and  form  a  half-yearly  volume  of  about 
500  pages.  Price  $5  per  annum,  in  advance,  or  on 
receipt  of  the  1st  number,  March,  1841.  Letters  were 
to  be  “addressed  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  Edgar 
A.  Poe."  In  condensed  form  such  were  Poe’s  ideas 
for  the  goal  of  his  long-cherished,  lofty  and  unalter¬ 
able  literary  ambition  as  an  Editor-critic  on  sovereign 
lines. 

It  comes  from  Professor  Woodberry  that  Poe’s  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  Frederick  William  Thomas 
began  when  he  came  from  St.  Louis  as  a  delegate  to 
the  presidential  convention  at  Baltimore,  May,  1841, 
— 'also,  as  author  of  “Howard  Pinckney,”  then  being- 
issued,  and  their  mutual  interest  in  magazine  litera¬ 
ture.  It  appears  that  Poe  —  as  was  usual  with  him  — 
had  extended  hospitality  to  Thomas;  had  imparted  to 
him  given  intentions  for  the  Penn  Magazine,  and 
after  his  return  to  St.  Louis  Poe  wrote  him  concern¬ 
ing  his  promised  contribution.  Thomas  praised  and 
encouraged  Poe’s  periodical  scheme;  tried  to  aid  him 
with  press  notices  of  it,  as  did  Dr.  Olivers  of  this 
later  association,  which  included  Mr.  Tomlin,  who 
sent  Poe  some  nine  subscribers’  names.  But  Thomas’ 
devotion  was  of  constant  and  affectionate  personal 
feeling,  which  cheered  Poe’s  dreary  soul  through  many 
a  crisis  of  chronic  misery. 

After  leaving  Burton’s  service  Poe’s  efforts  for  the 
Penn  Magazine  claimed  much  of  his  time  and  atten¬ 
tion,  therefore  his  fugitive  print  issues  of  the  following 
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three  months  were  slight  and  obscure.  Professor  Wood- 
berry  thought  Poe  might  have  written  for  Alexander’s 
Weekly  Messenger,  wherein  his  sensational  crypto¬ 
graphy  articles  found  prior  place;  possibly,  for  the 
United  States  Military  Magazine,  and  other  papers 
to  which  no  items  of  his  at  this  date  aie  as  yet 
traced.  But  as  to  some  of  Poe’s  letters  there  is  more 
of  certainty.  One,17  in  order  of  dates  as  to  Penn 
Magazine,  &c.,  was  from  Philadelphia,  Aug.  15,  1840, 
to  his  relative,  William  Poe  of  Georgia,  and  noted 
its  writer’s  short  absence  from  town  delayed  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  July  28th  Georgia  letter  “  until  this  morn¬ 
ing.”  Poe  mentioned  with  gratitude  and  affection 
services  rendered  to  himself  by  William  and  his 
brothers  ;  noted  sending  him  The  Penn  “  Prospectus  ”  ; 
also,  writer  being  merely  Editor  of  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  with  no  proprietary  interest,  limited  his 
freedom  of  expression,  with  like  effect  as  to  salary, 
and  gave  him  unlimited  drudgery  with  no  promise 
other  than  a  literary  reputation  in  view;  all  of  which 
induced  his  New  York  Review  and  later  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  ventures  until  possible  to  possess  a  periodical 
of  his  own.  The  writer’s  ambition  in  this  desire  was 
to  produce  “  lasting  effects  upon  the  growing  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  country”  and  to  establish  individually  a 
name  which  the  country  “will  not  willingly  let  die.” 
Poe  otherwise  succeeded  beyond  his  knowing  in  the 
latter  effort;  but  he  then  relied  chiefly  on  the  South 
for  aid,  and  his  prospects  depended  on  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  previous  to  Dec.  1,  1840.  If  of  “  5°°  names,” 
he  noted,  “  the  work  cannot  fail  ” ;  also  that  the  kind 
offer  of  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  letter  warranted  the  hope 
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that  its  writer  will  act  as  Penn  Magazine  agent  in 
that  city ;  letters  and  Prospectus  would  go  to  William’s 
brothers,  Robert  and  Washington,  at  Macon,  Ga.  Poe 
concluded,  that  Mrs.  Clemm,  his  aunt,  still  living  with 
him,  was  then  on  a  six  weeks’  visit  to  New  Jersey; 
that  she  had  recovered  her  health;  he  noted  a  letter, 
not  understood,  came  from  a  “Mr.  Bayard,”  who  might 
have  written  when  New  York  troubles  induced  Mrs. 
Clemm  “through  delicacy”  to  conceal  some  circum¬ 
stances  from  the  writer.  This  August,  1840,  Poe- 
letter  mentioned  the  third  break  in  the  health  of 
hard-working  Mrs.  Clemm,  also  gave  a  glimpse  of  her 
tactics  concerning  Poe.  One  wonders  if  she  could 
have  been  visiting  Poe’s  Baltimore  Mary,  who,  after 
her  marriage,  lived  for  a  while  in  Jersey  City. 

By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith,  New  York 
City,  condensed  notings  of  Poe’s  Philadelphia,  Aug. 
18,  1840,  letter-appeal  to  Thomas  W.  White’s  friend, 
Lucian  Minor,  Esq.,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  are  given: 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  sending  .  .  . 
you  a  Prospectus  of  the  Penn  Magazine.  In  the  .  .  . 
difficult  and  most  ungracious  task  I  have  proposed  to 
myself,  it  is  natural  I  should  look  for  friends  among 
men  of  integrity  and  talent —  and  I  call  to  mind,  with 
pride,  the  many  instances  of  good  will  towards  myself, 
which  you  evinced  while  I  edited  the  Southern  Messenger. 

I  believe  the  objects  set  forth  in  my  Prospectus  are 
such  as  you  approve;  I  am  actuated  by  no  ordinary  nor 
dishonest  ambition ;  I  know  the  disadvantages  under 
which  I  labor  are  exceedingly  great  —  for  these  reasons 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  earnestly  soliciting  your  support. 
.  .  .  It  is  indeed  in  your  power  to  aid  me.  ...  I  have 
every  hope  you  .  .  .  will  do  so.  The  success  depends 
on  the  number  of  subscriptions  I  obtain  before  Decem- 
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ber.  If  through  any  influence  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  exert  in  my  behalf,  at  Charlottesville,  or  elsewhere, 
you  can  procure  me  even  one  or  two  names,  you  will 
render  me  a  service  of  the  greatest  importance  and  one 
for  which  I  shall  be  very  grateful.  With  the  highest 
respect, 

Yr.  Ob.  St. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Aside  from  quest  of  this  letter  it  suggests  Poe  s  desire 
for  University  of  Virginia  personal ,  literary  touch, 
nowhere  else  of  found  record. 

In  connection  with  Poe’s  Perm  Magazine  venture 
and  his  superfine  critical  conscience  —  “gifted  or  ac¬ 
cursed” —  came  a  letter18  from  Dr.  Thomas  Holley 
Olivers,  dated  No.  4 7  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27, 
1840.  Dr.  Olivers  mentioned,  he  was  “  much  pleased 
with  The  Penn  ‘  Prospectus,’”  hoped  the  editor  would 
realize  all  anticipations,  and  writer  pledged  his  sup¬ 
port  of  Poe’s  venture.  As  to  his  criticisms,  was  added : 
“  In  the  Paradise  of  Literature,  I  do  not  know  one 
better  calculated  than  yourself  to  prune  the  young 
scions  of  their  exuberant  thoughts.  In  some  instances, 
let  me  remark,  you  seemed  .  .  .  to  lay  aside  the  pruning- 
knife  for  the  tomahawk,  and  not  only  lop  off  redundant 
limbs,  but  absolutely  to  eradicate  the  entire  tree.” 
Writer  added  that  a  little  sapling  transplanted  — 
had  every  appearance  of  dying  until  it  had  gentle 
pruning  and  watering,  when  to  the  surprise  of  the 
gardener  it  towered  above  all  the  grove  —  a  living 
monument  to  his  skill  and  kind  attention.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  literary  world.  So  much  for  the  “  fury  of 
a  whirlwind  treatment,”  where  a  “  zephyr  would  have 
sufficed,”  noted  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison;  but  he 
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noted  not  that  zephyr  subjects  might  thus  multiply 
in  their  fleeting  worthlessness,  as  instanced  by  Dawes, 
Fay  and  like  others,  including  Chivers,  whose  efforts 


Dr.  Thomas  Holley  Chivers 
From  Vol.  I  of  “Life  of  Poe,”  by  Dr.  Jas.  A.  Harrison 
Permission  of  the  late  author,  and  of  the  publisher,  Thos.  Y.  Crowell,  New  York  City,  1903 


were  detrimental  to  our  national  literature,  and  self- 
relegated  to  obscurity  in  all  save  their  discipline  by  Poe. 

It  is  of  record  that  from  the  late  1820’s,  Poe  had 
been  making  his  psychological  transition  through 
impulsive  and  critical  Germanism  concerning  which 
he,  himself,  wrote  :  “For  my  own  part,  I  admit  the  Ger- 
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man  vigor,  the  German  directness,  boldness,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  some  other  qualities  of  impulse,  just  as  I 
am  willing  to  admit  and  admire  these  qualities  in  the 
first  (or  impulsive)  epochs  of  British  and  French  let¬ 
ters.”  Poe  knew  German  and  whereof  he  wrote. 

With  the  summer  of  1840  gone,  Poe,  after  a  few 
weeks’  absence  from  home,  wrote  September  16th,  at 
Philadelphia,  to  the  Tennessee  poet,  John  Tomlin,  con¬ 
cerning  his  kind  letter  with  names  of  nine  subscribers. 
Poe  noted  his  gratitude  and  success  on  lines  of  such 
friends;  also  much  pleasure  in  lomlins  promise  of 
“  The  True  History  of  the  Devil’s  Visit  to  St.  Dun- 
stan,”  for  the  opening  number  of  Penn  Magazine 
Nov.  22,  1840.  At  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Tomlin  wrote 
Poe  as  to  financial  exchange  in  line  of  subscriptions; 
writer’s  eager  waiting  for  “Devil's  Visit”  in  the  first 
number  of  The  Penn  and  abiding  interest  at  all  times 
in  its  editor’s  success ;  that  warm-hearted  Southerners 
who  knew  of  it  would  not  let  the  Work  die.  “  They 
are  your  friends  .  .  .  and  will  sustain  you.”  Writer 
asked  if  William  Gilmore  Simms,  of  Charlestown,  was 
interested ;  gave  personal  details  of  him,  and  stated  his 
own  intention  to  visit  Nashville,  with  certainty  there 
of  more  names  for  the  Penn  Magazine.  But  closer 
than  all  others  to  Poe,  from  this  time  on,  was  F.  W. 
Thomas;  and  to  him  the  poet,  at  Philadelphia,  No¬ 
vember,  1840,  wrote  that  he  had  Thomas’  letter  of  the 
6th,  “an  hour  ago,”  having  been  out  of  town  for 
ten  days;  writer  did  not  get  the  St.  Louis  Bulletin  sent, 
but  saw  its  notice  at  the  Exchange  —  a  press-haunt  of 
Poe - — and  wished  to  know  its  editor,  who  had  always 
been  very  kind;  that  Mr.  Bateman  had  forgotten  to 
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leave  “Howard  Pinckney”  at  Congress  Hall.  Poe 
later  contrasted  “Clinton  Bradshaw”  as  “natural” 
with  “Howard  Pinckney”  as  a  “sustained  effort”; 
noted  that  “ abandon ”  was  “wanting”  in  the  latter, 
and  added  if  its  author  would  send  “public  opinion 
to  the  devil,”  forget  “  a  public  existed  and  write  from 
natural  promptings,”  he  would  “  do  wonders.”  Poe 
noted  an  intention  fully  to  review  the  work  in  the 
first  number  of  Penn,  which  he  was  happy  to  say 
would  appear  “January,”  1841.  A  thousand  thanks 
were  sent  for  good  wishes  and  kind  offers  of  promised 
article,  experienced  and  friendly  service  for  the  Penn 
Magazine  with  the  St.  Louis  press.  Poe  asked: 
“  Have  you  heard  that  that  illustrious  graduate  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge — (Billie  Barlow)  [W.  E. 
Burton]  has  sold  his  magazine  to  Graham  of  ‘the 
Casket’  ?”  Poe  closed  with:  “Mrs.  Clemm  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  unite  with  me  in  kindest  remembrance  to  your- 
self  and  sister  —  with  whom  your  conversation  (always 
turning  upon  the  ‘  one  loved  name’)  has  already  made 
us  all  so  well  acquainted.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
I  see  you  again?” 

At  St.  Louis,  Dec.  7,  1840,  Thomas,  after  his  cor¬ 
dial,  interested  manner,  replied  to  Poe,  that  a  Steam¬ 
boat  story  from  his  Adventures  of  a  Poet  MS.,  read 
to  Poe,  would  be  sent  for  the  first  number  of  The 
Penn,  to  which  the  writer  looked  forward  with 
pleasure;  and  in  its  interest  follow  St.  Louis  press 
items ;  agency  service,  its  terms ;  and  Thomas  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  was  writing  in  his  sister’s  room;  that 
she  was  gratified  with  the  remembrance  of  Mrs. 
Clemm  and  Virginia  and  sent  her  own  regards,  adding: 
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"  1  .  .  .  say  your  letter  is  just  as  you  talk.  In  the 
spring  I  hope  to  take  you  by  the  hand  again.” 

Artist  William  J.  High,  of  Baltimore,  states  the 
original  likeness  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Poe  s  portrait  of 
the  poet  “  was  taken  in  184.0,  by  Stanton  and  Butler, 
79  Fayette  St.,  one  door  from  Charles  St.,  Balt.  .  .  . 
Poe  was  in  Balt.  ...  (at  intervals  in  1840)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  legal  business  for  his  wife.  She  having 
inherited  a  portion  of  the  Wm.  Clemm  Sr.  and  his 
wife’s  estate  of  Mt.  Prospect,  Balto.  County,  Md. 
They  were  Virginia’s  grandparents.  Her  lawyer  was 
located  in  old  Barnum’s  Hotel  cellar,  at  the  corner 
of  Calvert  and  .  .  .  Fayette  Sts.  Poe  was  then  re¬ 
siding  in  Phila.,  engaged  in  literary  work.”  This 
duplicate  original  Poe  picture  “  was  given  to  the 
[High]  family  in  1840  ...  as  a  token  of  the  poet's 
appreciation  of  their  many  kindnesses  to  him”;  and 
although  Poe  was  then  only  thirty-one,  this  picture’s 
face  shows  that  the  poet  was  well-acquainted  with  the 
various  asperities  that  life  so  continuously  presented 
to  him.  And  these  trips  to  Baltimore  probably  moved 
his  adverse  critics  to  report  that  “poor  Poe  was  off 
again  on  one  of  his  sprees.” 

Under  Poe’s  worry,  work  and  ceasless  efforts  for 
daily  bread,  also  for  this  Penn  project,  as  usual,  his 
nerves  turned  traitors  when  in  sight  of  his  goal;  he 
was  thus  waylaid  with  illness,  during  December,  1840, 
that  delayed  The  Penn  issue  to  March,  1841,  and 
that  delay  brought  a  new  era  into  Poe’s  career. 

George  Rex  Graham  was  born  at  Philadelphia  Jan. 
18,  1813.  At  nineteen,  in  1832,  he  learned  cabinet¬ 
making;  devoted  after  such  service,  six  hours  a  day 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe 

From  colored  crayon  portrait  (dated  “  1840”  in  W.  J.  High’s  duplicate  of 
original)  by  Oscar  Hailing,  owned  by  the  late  Mrs.  John  Prentiss  Poe 
Copyright  permission  of  General  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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to  literary  pursuits.  Later  he  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  Through  his  thrift  and 
papers  to  the  Philadelphia  press  —  in  1839,  at  twenty- 
six — he  began  his  editorial  career  by  buying  an  interest 


George  Rex  Graham,  1813-1894 
From  W.  G.  Armstrong’s  engraving  of  painting  by  T.  B.  Read 


in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  later  acquired  Atkin¬ 
son’s  Casket,  “  that,”  notes  Dr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer, 
“  for  ten  or  more  years  had  strewed  flowers  of  litera¬ 
ture,  art  and  sentiment”  among  its  American  readers. 
The  autumn  of  1840,  William  Evans  Burton — noted, 
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comedian  —  requested  Mr.  Graham  to  buy  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  some  four  years  owned  by  Burton, 
who,  needing  money  for  his  new  theatre,  stated  his 
magazine  must  be  sold  for  that  purpose;  that  it  had 
3500  subscribers  —  having  but  700,  it  was  said,  when 
Poe  became  its  editor — and  it  would  be  sold  for  that 
number  of  dollars,  cash.  At  that  time  the  list  for 
The  Casket,  owned  by  Graham,  scored  1500;  and, 
closing  with  Burton’s  offer,  The  Gentleman’s  Mag¬ 
azine  was  transferred  to  Graham.  Its  late  owner 
made  manifest  his  natural  kindness  of  heart — -no 
doubt  mixed  with  shrewd  business  tactics  by  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Poe’s  editorial  ability  as  a  financial  asset  — 
by  saying:  “There  is  one  thing  more,  I  want  you  to 
take  care  of  my  young  editor.”  As  this  sale  was 
of  October,  1840,  record,  and  —  not  mildly  —  Poe 
parted  company  with  Burton  prior  June,  the  latter 
must  have  realized  in  this  interval,  aside  from  “  his 
kindness  of  heart,”  that  his  “  discharged  ”(  ?)  Edi¬ 
tor’s  services  were  of  value  in  this  transfer.  How¬ 
ever,  The  Casket  and  Gentleman’s  Magazine  were 
united  in  January,  1841,  as  Graham’s  Lady’s  and  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine,  — -  “  embracing  every  department 
of  literature,  embellished  with  engravings,  fashions 
and  music  arranged  for  the  piano-forte,  harp  and 
guitar.”  This  glittering  designation  was  dropped 
partially  by  Editor  Poe  en  route  to  the  better  form 
he  brought  this  periodical  as  Graham’s  Magazine, 
under  roofage  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  Building, 
3rd  and  Chestnut  Streets.  It  appears  that  in  Gra¬ 
ham’s  weekly,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Poe’s  liter¬ 
ary  efforts  had  been  warmly  and  frequently  praised 
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during  1840.  This  fact  forged  another  link  for  their 
coming  association.  However,  Dec.  31,  1840,  found 
Poe  ill,  but  with  fixed  intentions  for  his  project  of 
owning  a  periodical,  and  then  writing  to  his  benefi¬ 
cent  friend  Mr.  Kennedy  concerning  “  a  Monthly 
Magazine  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  ‘  Southern  Mes¬ 
senger  ’  ”  ;  that  he  “  may  have  seen  ”  its  “  Prospectus  ” 
in  the  Baltimore  papers :  its  leading  feature  was  to 
be  that  of  an  absolutely  independent  criticism.  Poe 
added :  “  Since  you  gave  me  my  first  start  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  world,  and  ...  I  sincerely  say  .  .  .  without  the 
timely  kindness  you  once  evinced  towards  me  I  should 
not  at  this  moment  be  among  the  living,  .  .  .”  Mr. 
Whitty  notes  this  trouble  as  a  “  hint  of  early  suicide  ” 
caused  by  depression  at  Richmond,  1835,  removal  of 
first  and  lost-love  environments,  also  threatened  loss 
of  Virginia.  Poe  added,  “you  will  not  feel  surprise 
that  I  look  anxiously  to  you  for  encouragement  in  this 
new  enterprise  —  the  first  of  any  importance  which  I 
have  undertaken  on  my  own  account.  ...  I  need  the 
countenance  of  those  who  stand  well  in  the  social  not 
less  than  the  literary  world.  I  know  that  you  have 
never  yet  written  for  Magazines  ...  a  main  reason 
for  my  now  begging  you  to  give  me  something  for  my 
own  .  .  .  what  I  wish  is  the  weight  of  )mur  name. 
Any  unused  scrap  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  answer  my  purpose.  The 
Magazine  will  be  issued  on  the  first  of  March,  .  .  . 
under  the  best  auspices.  May  I  ask  your  influence 
among  your  personal  friends.  T  shall  look  with  great 
anxiety  for  your  reply.”  The  letter  was  signed  “Yours 
ever  gratefully  &  respectfully.”  Even  as  late  as  Jan.  17, 
1841.  Poe,  at  Philadelphia,  replied  to  the  inquiry  of  Dr. 
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Snodgrass  in  regard  to  The  Penn's  prospects:  “They 
are  glorious,  notwithstanding  the  world  of  difficul¬ 
ties  under  which  I  labored  and  labor.  My  illness  (from 
which  I  have  now  entirely  recovered)  has  been,  for 
various  reasons,  a  benefit  to  my  scheme  rather  than 
a  disadvantage  .  .  .  if  I  do  not  eminently  succeed  in 
this  enterprise  the  fault  will  be  .  .  .  mine  own.  Still  I 
am  using  every  exertion  to  insure  success,  ...  I  have 
cut  down  the  bridges  behind  me.  I  must  now  do 
or  die  —  I  mean  in  a  literary  sense.”  Poe  thanked 
Dr.  Snodgrass  for  his  aid  offer;  stated  that  he  would 
be  “delighted”  for  “prose”  articles  but,  as  for 
poetry,  he  was  “  overstocked  ” :  Poe  was  anxious  for 
papers  on  “  International  Copyright  Laws,”  or  “  Laws 
of  Libel  in  regard  to  Literary  Criticism.”  His  re¬ 
quest  for  immediate  mention  to  David  Hoffman,  Esq. 
(of  the  firm  of  “Hoffman  &  Dobbins,  Attorneys  at 
Law,”  writes  Robert  F.  Hayes,  Jun.,  of  Baltimore), 
was  in  such  connection  of  marked  and  wide  significance 
on  foreign  and  home  scores  as  to  Hoffman’s  promised 
“aid.”  Poe  noted  details  of  The  Penn’s  construction, 
made  curt  mention  of  Mr.  Burton,  and  added  that 
Mr.  Graham  was  “  a  very  gentlemanly  personage,”  and 
“  I  will  see  him  tomorrow,  and  speak  to  him  in  regard 
to  your  essay ;  although  to  prevent  detection  Burton 
may  have  destroyed  it.”  Poe  mentioned  having 
heard  of  a  new  magazine  to  be  started  in  Balti¬ 
more  “  by  a  Virginian  &  a  practical  printer  ” ;  he  was 
“  anxious  to  know  all  the  details  ”  and  requested  that  its 
prospectus  might  be  sent  to  him;  also  the  gentleman’s 
name,  etc.  He  noted  making  this  request  of  Hon. 
N.  C.  Brooks  without  reply.  The  Prospectus  of  the 
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Penn  Magazine  was  on  the  reverse  of  prior  noted 
letter.  This  urgent  inquiry  as  to  the  new  Baltimore 
magazine  seemed  due  to  some  intimation  as  to  its 
writer’s  services  being  sought  by  Mr.  Graham;  and  Poe 
claiming,  with  reason,  nearly  one  thousand  subscribers 
for  The  Penn  —  which  item  he  later  stated  to  Daniel 
Bryan,  Esq.,  of  Alexandria,  Va.  —  he  very  properly 
desired  a  wider  field  for  choice  in  these  contributors’ 
service  to  his  own  welfare,  for  which  these  contribu¬ 
tors  gave  it.  Concerning  his  Penn  Magazine  venture 
at  this  time  and  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Graham, 
some  clear  statements  were  openly  made  in  various 
Poe  letters.  In  one,  of  July  6,  1842,  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
was:  “I  was  induced  to  abandon  the  project  at  that 
period  by  representations  of  Mr.  Graham.  He  said  that 
if  I  would  join  him  as  a  salaried  editor,  giving  up,  for 
the  time,  my  own  scheme,  he  himself  would  unite  with 
me  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  or  certainly  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  [Italics  are  not  in  the  original  Poe 
letter.]  As  Mr.  G.  was  a  man  of  capital  and  I  had 
no  money,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  fall  in  with 
his  views.  The  result  has  proved  his  want  of  faith  and 
my  own  folly.  .  .  .  Every  exertion  made  by  myself  for 
the  benefit  of  ‘  Graham’s  ’  by  rendering  that  Mag. 
a  greater  source  of  profit,  rendered  its  owner  at 
the  same  time  less  willing  to  keep  his  word  with 
me.  At  the  time  of  our  bargain  (a  verbal  one)  he 
had  6000  subscribers  —  when  I  left  him  he  had  more 
than  40,000.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  been 
tempted  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch.”  On  above,  with 
other  like  scorings,  and  because  Poe’s  connection 
with  Graham’s  Magazine  ceased  April  1,  1842,  with 
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Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold  in  its  editorial  service  (by  prior 
written  request  from  Mr.  Graham )  within  a  month, 
and  $200  more  salary  per  year  than  that  paid  Poe, 
it  would  seem  he  was  properly  within  his  rights 
to  reclaim  any  contributors  he  had  obtained  for 
Graham  under  the  agreement  he  failed  to  keep  — 
and  in  the  only  way  Poe  possibly  could  “secretly”; 
also,  in  this  way  he  only  followed  Graham’s  lead 
against  his  ablest  editor,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.  The 
obvious  impossibility  of  advising  a  man  who  had 
broken  faith  with  him  is  a  sufficiently  clear  explana¬ 
tion  of  Poe’s  prior  words:  “I  am  making  earnest 
although  secret  exertions  to  resume  my  project  of 
The  Penn  Magazine  and  have  every  confidence  that 
I  shall  succeed  in  issuing  the  first  number  the  first 
of  January.”  (1843,  this  Ddy  6,  1842,  letter  would 
have  dated  such  print.)  Poe  left  Graham’s  prior 
April  1st.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Graham  fully  aware  of 
Poe’s  dream,  of  The  Penn  periodical’s  freedom  of 
criticism  in  ownership,  but  there  seems  no  found 
record  that  it  was  not  also  well  known  to  Burton. 
In  fact  Poe  was  so  obsessed  with  this  vital  force  of 
ownership,  from  Literary  Messenger  days,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  believe  he  could  talk  an  hour  with  any 
sort  of  a  bookman  and  not  impart  this  basic  princi¬ 
ple  of  this  most  cherished  plan  of  his  life.  Poe  cer¬ 
tainly  made  no  “  secret  ”  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
abandoned  this  project  when  both  Burton’s  and  Gra¬ 
ham’s  magazines  fell  so  far  below  Poe’s  ideal  of  a 
periodical. 

Returning  to  the  narrative  date,  Mr.  Graham  had 
his  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Feb.  20,  1841,  announce 
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that  the  “  ‘  Penn  Magazine  ’  had  been  suspended,” 
owing  to  financial  disturbances  which  always  first  af¬ 
fected  the  welfare  of  periodicals;  but  its  editor  had  the 
finest  prospects  of  success;  the  press,  and  particularly 
the  South  and  West,  being  warm  in  his  cause  and  an 
“  excellent  list  of  subscribers  having  been  already  se¬ 
cured:  this  ‘stern,  just  and  competent  critic,”’  it 
concluded,  “would  now  take  the  editorial  chair  of 
‘  Graham’s.’  ”  So  Graham’s  Saturday  Evening  Post 
admitted  The  Penn  Magazine  was  only  “ suspended” ; 
it  had  “  an  excellent  list  of  subscribers  ” ;  that  Poe 
turned  over  to  Graham’s  these  “  fine  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess  ”  in  the  “South  and  West.”  also  Graham’s  full 
knowledge  of  Poe’s  desired  freedom  in  drastic  criti¬ 
cism.  In  fact  The  Post  strongly  affirmed  the  points 
Poe  made  in  his  several  letter  statements  of  his  own 
case.  With  the  Public  Ledger,  Dollar  Newspaper 
and  other  periodical  prints,  the  offices  of  Graham  s 
Magazine  were  in  a  new,  six-story  brick  building 
then  located  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Third 
Streets,  and  owned  by  the  Public  Ledger.  Its  pic¬ 
ture  appears  by  kindness  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Joseph 
Jackson,  on  that  paper’s  editorial  staff.  Concern¬ 
ing  Poe’s  transfer  from  Burton  to  Graham,  Mr.  John 
Sartain  wrote :  “  It  was  in  connection  with  Graham’s 
enterprise  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Burton’s  time  had  been  so  much  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  duties  at  the  theatre,  that  he  associated 
Poe  with  himself  as  assistant  editor,  and  when  the 
transfer  was  made  the  editor  naturally  went  with  it. 
.  .  .  Poe  continued  with  Graham  .  .  .  about  eighteen 
months,  .  .  then  withdrew  on  account  of  Graham’s  old 
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friend  .  .  .  Charles  J.  Peterson,  [the  fashion  editor 
whom  Mr.  Sartain  confused  with  Poe's  parting,  instead 
of,  as  it  was,  with  Dr.  Griswold’s  break  with  Mr. 
Graham]  from  whom  Graham  could  not  part,  but  Poe 


Poe-Period  “Public  Ledger”  Building 
Graham’s  Magazine  office,  and  office  of  the  Dollar  Newspaper 
From  photograph  of  original  print  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson 


continued  to  write  for  him  occasionally.”  White’s, 
Burton’s  and  Graham’s  Magazines’  make-up  methods 
were  equally  foreign  to  Poe’s  periodical  idealisms ;  the 
continuous  contrast  of  what  was  to  what  might  have 
been,  irritated  Poe  into  quite  a  few  frank  expressions, 
to  his  personal  correspondents,  of  discontent  with  his 
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editorial  connections.  While  his  pen  was  in  force  for 
critical  items  in  Gy  ah  can  s  as  early  as  the  February, 
1841,  issue,  his  editorial  duties  did  not  begin  until 
April  of  that  year. 

At  Washington.  D.  C.,  March  7th,  F.  W.  Thomas 
wrote  his  friend,  the  editor: 

My  Dear  Poe,  —  Your  humble  servant  hails  .  .  . 
from  this  land  of  excitement  and  rascality.  I  am  here 
scribbling  .  .  .  this  week  past.  Dow  .  .  .  [editor  of 
The  Madisonian ]  told  me  that  you  had  given  up  .  .  . 
The  Penn  and  was  engaged  with  Graham.  I  regret  that 
you  have  been  prevented  from  carrying  out  that  glorious 
enterprise  .  .  .  but  you  ’ll  do  it  yet  .  .  . 

I  wish  for  value  received  to  write  for  some  periodical 
a  novel  .  .  .  say  two  or  three  chapters  per  month  .  .  . 
what  terms  &c  would  your  “Graham”  give  .  .  .  Write 
me  .  .  .  all  about  it  ...  I  hope,  my  dear  Poe,  that  you 
are  well  and  doing  well  ...  in  a  month  or  so,  I  hope 
to  take  you  by  the  hand  .  .  .  Please  direct  to  me  at 
Washington  and  not  St.  Louis. 

March  13th,  Poe’s  Jackson,  Tenn.,  friend,  John 
Tomlin,  inquired: 

Have  you  indefinitely  postponed  .  .  .  the  “  Penn  Mag¬ 
azine”?  If  so,  your  friends  here  are  grievously  dis¬ 
appointed.  I  know  that  .  .  .  the  abandonment  was  caused 
by  no  ordinary  circumstances.  ...  At  any  moment  that 
you  may  deem  any  service  of  mine  necessary  in  the  aid¬ 
ing  ...  of  any  scheme  or  plan  you  may  project,  believe 
that  a  call  from  you,  on  me,  will  receive  the  best  atten¬ 
tion  of 

Your  friend, 

Jno.  Tomlin. 

Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  first  post-mortem  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  was  born  in  February, 
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1815,  at  Benson,  A  t.  In  early  life  he  traveled  about 
the  United  States  and  Central  Europe.  As  a  youth 
he  was  apprenticed  to  press-publishers;  he  studied 
theology;  obtained  a  D.D.  degree,  became  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  but  left  the  ministry  to  become  a  journal¬ 
ist  and  compiler  of  books.  His  “Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America,  Philadelphia,  1842,  issue,  went  through 
over  twenty  print  editions.  Dr.  Griswold  wrote19: 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Poe  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1841.  He  called  at  my  hotel  and  not  find¬ 
ing  me  at  home,  left  two  letters  of  introduction. 
The  next  morning  I  visited  him,  and  we  had  a  long 
conversation  about  literature  and  literary  men,  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  subject  of  ‘  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Amer¬ 
ica’  which  I  was  then  preparing  for  the  press.  .  .  . 
a  few  days  afterwards,”  March  29,  1841,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Dr.  Griswold’s  work,  Poe  wrote  that 
he  was  sending  such  poems  as  he  thought  best, 
from:  which  selection  could  be  made.  He  noted  first 
print  of  The  Haunted  Palace’  being  in  Brooks’ 
Museum,  April,  1839,  but  “now  dead”;  its  later  print 
in  “House  of  Usher,”  in  the  September,  1839,  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine,  where  writer  supposed  Professor 
Longfellow  saw  it,  as  six  weeks  later  “The  Beleaguered 
City  ”  appeared  in  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Poe 
added:  “The  identity  in  title  is  striking;  for  by  ‘The 
Haunted  Palace  ’  I  mean  to  imply  a  mind  haunted 
with  phantoms  —  a  disordered  brain  —  and  by  ‘The 
Beleaguered  City  ’  Prof.  L.  means  just  the  same.  .  .  . 
I  understood  .  .  .  you  meant  to  preface  each  set  of 
poems  by  some  biographical  notice.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  send 

yon  above  memoranda.”  This  episode  of  the  two  poems 

1—45 
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proved  to  be  only  a  strange,  strong  coincidence  of  the 
same  idea  obsessing  both  poets  nearly  the  same  time. 
Later  printings  also  proved  that  Poe  highly  esteemed 
both  Longfellow  and  his  works;  for  in  1846,  Long¬ 
fellow  was  scored  by  Poe  as  “  the  first  of  American 
poets.” 

In  March  29,  1841,  Poe  “  Memo  ”  he  sent  to  Dr.  R. 
W.  Griswold  appeared:  “Lately  [I]  have  written 
articles  continuously  for  two  British  journals,  whose 
names  I  am  not  permitted  to  mention.”  About  this 
time  Poe  was  credited  by  the  Southern  Literary  Mes¬ 
senger  with  notices  of  Westminster  Review,  London 
Quarterly  Review,  and  English  Annals  as  far  prior 
as  December,  1835.  These  notices  seem  to  point  at 
least  to  pseudonym  articles  by  Poe  in  these  periodicals, 
and  surely  indicate  how  keenly  he  desired  British  open, 
as  well  as  home-land,  literary  recognition. 

In  Poe’s  “Life  Sketch”  data,  given  Henry  B. 
Hirst,  appeared  that  Poe  used  a  pen-name  for  a  fiction 
work  of  two  volumes,  two  papers  on  American  topics 
for  a  Paris  critical  journal;  also  he  wrote  two  anony¬ 
mous  papers  for  a  British  periodical  and  several  such 
for  an  American  Quarterly.  The  Philadelphia  Satur¬ 
day  Museum,  March  4,  1843,  printed  this  Poe  “Life 
Sketch,”  which  prior  noted  Poe  writings  must  antedate. 

At  Philadelphia,  All  Fools’  Day,  1841,  Poe  wrote 
Dr.  Snodgrass  concerning  the  parting  from  Burton; 
and  in  the  second  P.  S.  was :  “  The  Penn,  I  hope,  is 
only  ‘scotched,  not  killed.’  It  would  have  appeared 
under  glorious  auspices,  and  with  capital  at  command, 
in  March,  but  for  unexpected  bank  suspensions.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Graham  had  made  me  a  liberal 
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offer,  which  I  had  great  pleasure  in  accepting.  The 
Penn  will  unquestionably  be  resumed  hereafter.” 
This  “  P.  S.”  clearly  marks  the  determination  that 
Poe  intended  to  hold  himself  at  liberty  to  carry  out 
this  cherished  project  with  the  single  idea  of  securing 
literary  criticism  free  from  every  sordid  consideration, 
should  his  confidence  in  the  “  verbal  agreement  ”  with 
Mr.  Graham  fail  for  such  effect. 

Poe's  sensational  articles  on  cryptography,  of  prior 
noting,  as  in  the  early  1840  issues  of  Alexander’s 
Weekly  Messenger,  were  no  doubt  good  drill  for 
that  puzzle  of  detective  stories  which  standardizes  in¬ 
genious  and  progressive  reasoning,  —  “  The  Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue,”  issued  in  the  April,  1841,  number 
of  Graham’s  Magazine. 

W.  E.  Waller20  noted  that  the  employment  of  an 
orang-outang  in  these  murders  seemed  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  idea  in  fiction  until  he  found  an  extract  from 
the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  of  July  or  August,  1834, 
when  certain  showmen  visited  that  town  with  “  a 
ribbed  faced  baboon,”  which  “  was  later  suspected  had 
been  taught  to  commit  robberies  at  night  by  climbing 
up  places  inaccessible  to  men,  thereby  gaining  an  en¬ 
trance  through  bed-room  windows,”  precisely  the 
method  adopted  by  Poe’s  anthropoid.  In  her  bed¬ 
room  one  night  a  Shrewsbury  lady  found  the  creature. 
She  raised  an  alarm.  The  baboon  “  instantly  attacked 
her  with  so  much  fury  that  the  lady’s  husband,  who 
went  to  the  rescue,  was  glad  to  let  it  escape  by  the 
window.”  The  orang-outang  of  “  Rue  Morgue  ” 
made  a  similar  but  fatal  attack  when  discovered  there. 
It  seems  probable  that  Poe  came  across  this  press-print 
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episode.  The  coincidence  is  singular.  Seven  yeais 
later  “  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  ”  was  in  Graham’s 
April,  1841,  issue.  J.  M.  Johnston,  of  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  Intelligencer  staff  and  admirer  of  Poe,  wrote, 
that  when  he  was  a  young  printer  he  rescued  the  Poe 
MS.  of  “  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,”  after  it  was 
put  in  type,  from  the  waste  basket.  Johnston  later 
went  through  the  Civil  War,  married  and  settled  at 
Lancaster;  and  during  family  house-cleaning  a  neigh¬ 
bor  found  this  old  MS.  thrown  on  a  rubbish-heap, 
and  returned  it  to  the  owner,  who  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Childs  for  $200.  It  is  now  worth  thousands  and 
owned  by  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews21  notes  :  “  The  true  de¬ 
tective  story  as  Poe  conceived  it  is  not  in  the  mystery 
itself,  but  in  the  successive  steps  whereby  the  analytic 
observer  is  enabled  to  solve  the  problem  that  might 
be  dismissed  as  beyond  human  elucidation.  W  hat 
Poe  wrought  is  really  unique :  others  failed,  even  after 
he  had  shown  them  how.” 

Sir  Conan  Doyle  writes:  “Edgar  Allan  Poe  was 
father  of  the  detective  tale,  and  covered  its  limits  so 
completely  I  fail  to  see  how  his  followers  can  find 
ground  to  call  their  own.” 

In  “  Poe :  How  to  Know  Him,”  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith  states:  “It  was  Russia  not  France  that  took 
the  initiative  in  Europeanizing  Poe’s  fame.  Casual 
translations  from  Poe  began  to  appear  in  Russian 
periodicals  as  early  as  the  late  thirties.”  And  from 
Abraham  Yarmolinsky  it  comes  that,  in  Russia,  Poe  was 
continuously  called  the  “beloved  Solitary  One.”  In 
1842  Poe  was  called  “  an  unknown  writer  ”  in  London. 
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Of  early  French  prints  from  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the 
following-  items  are  in  order.  Henry  Beck  Hirst 
wrote  the  first  “  Life-Sketch  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.” 
It  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Museum  issue, 
March  4,  1843.  In  data  given  Hirst  by  Poe,  it  is  stated 
that  he  used  a  pseudonym  for  two  volumes  of  fiction, 
two  papers  on  American  topics  for  a  Paris  critical 
journal,  etc.  In  Poe’s  1846  “Marginalia”22  is: 
“  Some  years  ago  the  Paris  ‘  Charivari  ’  copied  my 
story  with  complimentary  comments;  objecting,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  Rue  Morgue  on  the  ground  that  no  such 
street  .  .  .  existed  in  Paris.”  In  1849,  Poe  noted,23 
justice  was  rendered  him  by  Revue  Frangaise  and 
Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes.  Concerning  Mrs.  Clemm 
and  his  French  prints  Poe  wrote  Duyckinck,  Dec. 
30,  1846:  “you  had  told  her  ‘The  Murders  in  the 
R.  M.’  was  spoken  of  in  the  Paris  ‘Charivari’  soon 
after  its  first  issue  in  ‘  Graham’s,’  Mag.,  April,  1841.” 
Italics  are  important,  but  not  in  the  original  letter. 
In  the  “Baudelaire  Legend,”24  James  Henneker  in¬ 
dicates  “  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  ”  as  the 
first  French  translation  from  Poe,  and  dating  soon 
after  its  Graham’s  print,  April,  1841.  All  scholars 
know  E.  D.  Forgues’  Review  of  Poe’s  1845  “Tales,” 
in  Oct.  15,  1846,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  which 
seems  to  follow  Henneker’s  above  inference.  And  in 
close  touch  with  this  come  several  general  state¬ 
ments25  that  this  Poe-story  was  dressed  up  to  suit 
the  French  taste  by  a  Paris  Bohemian  for  Le  Com¬ 
merce.  LTnder  the  title  of  “Poe’s  Earliest  French 
Sponsor,”28  in  the  April,  1910,  issue  of  Literary 
Digest,  and  in  part  quoted  from  the  New  York  Even- 
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ing  Post,  it  appears  that  the  man  who  probably  first 
introduced  Poe  to  Frenchmen  had  just  died  —  Felix 
Tournachon  —  April  5,  i82C^March  20,  1910  —  and 
best  knowm  by  his  assumed  name,  “Nadar.”  He 
printed  in  nine  columns,  “  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,”  in  Le  Commerce.  Unless  Nadar  —  in  his 
“  Memoirs,”  not  in  print  —  tells  the  incident  it  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  fertile  French-press  field  to  Poe  students  for 
research.  Nadar  was  a  life  friend  of  Baudelaire  and, 
about  him,  left  a  little  book  in  press.  Baudelaire  in  late 
life  wrote :  “  Something  singular  and  all  but  unbeliev¬ 
able  ”  was  “the  effect  ”  made  upon  him  by  Nadar’s  print 
of  Edgar  Poe.  Baudelaire  adds:  “In  1846  or  1847  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  few  writings  of  Edgar  Poe; 
I  experienced  strange  commotion.  His  works  had  not 
been  gathered  together,  so  I  had  patience  to  get  into 
communication  with  Americans  living  in  Paris  and 
borrow  from  them  collections  of  journals  published 
by  Poe.  And  I  found,  believe  me,  poems  and  stories 
of  which  I  had  thought  vaguely,  confusedly,  without 
order,  but  which  Poe  had  combined  and  brought  to 
perfection.”  27  The  Evening  Post  adds  :  “  It  was  al¬ 
most  a  case  of  possession  of  a  soul  by  another’s  spirit.” 
In  five  thousand  letters  Nadar  left,  carefully  classified, 
Baudelaire  must  be  well  represented  and  something  of 
Poe  appear  as  well.  Nadar  was  intimate  with  the 
Victor  Hugo  circle,  Alphonse  Dauaet,  also  that  of 
Princess  Mathilde.  Early  in  1850,  Nadar  suggested 
a  heavier  than  air  flying  machine.  In  1863  he  took 
his  wife  and  friends  by  balloon  from  Paris  to  Han¬ 
over.  During  the  siege  he  organized  a  balloon  service 
and  barely  escaped  being  shot  as  a  Communist,  by 
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authorities.  He  rebuilt  his  fallen  fortunes  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  studio  known  to  all  notables  of  Paris.  In 
later  years  he  wrote  his  “  Memoirs,”  that  were  never 
issued.  The  foregoing  items  seem  to  identify  the 
“  Paris  Bohemian  ”  as  Nadar,  the  translator  of  Poe’s 
“Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue”  for  Le  Commerce, 
“soon  after ”  1841.  Its  sequel  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
seemed — “to  one  ” — filched  from  this  print  and,  under 
the  title  of  “L'Orang  Outang,”  for  a  later  La  Quoti- 
dienne  issue,  which  act  caused  throwing  the  affair  into 
the  French  law  courts.  Thereby  it  was  proved  the  story 
was  by  Monsieur  Edgar  Poe,  an  American  writer, 
whose  authorship  was  credited  by  neither  French  paper. 
The  witty  summary  of  the  entire  episode  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  editor  of  L’ Entr’acte,  in  condensed  translation 
and  close  to  Poe,  is :  “  The  other  day,  a  great  journal 
( Le  Siecle)  accused  M.  Old  Nick  —  of  La  Quotidienne 
—  of  having  stolen  an  orang-outang,  which  interesting 
animal  had  strayed  through  the  story  part  of  that 
paper.  Elsewhere  Old  Nick  saw  it,  found  it  to  his 
taste,  and  took  it.  Knowing  Old  Nick  as  a  person  of 
spirit,  honor  and  rich  enough  not  to  take  orang¬ 
outangs  belonging  to  others,  this  charge  surprised  me. 
It  seems  Old  Nick,  after  having  stolen  the  orang¬ 
outang  for  La  Quotidienne,  failed  to  give  Lc  Com¬ 
merce  credit  for  its  property.  This  charming  story  of 
fine  intellectual  force  and  style  filled  nine  columns, 
yet  was  the  same  story  in  both  papers ;  but  Old 
Nick  had  borrowed  it  from  an  American  writer,  named 
Poe,  whose  works  were  reviewed  in  Oct.  15,  1846, 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs.  Neither  paper  credited  the 
original  writer,  but  discovery  of  this  truth  forces 


Old  Nick  —  Paul  Emile  Daurand  Forgues,  1813-1883 
From  Frontispiece  of  “Le  Critique  E.  D.  Forgues,”  by  Lucien  Pinvert, 
LL.D.,  Paris,  1915  (1835  water-color  portrait  by  Gaverni) 
(Insert),  “Nadar”  —  Felix  Tournachon,  1820-1910  — 

“the  Paris  Bohemian” 
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the  conclusion  that  M.  Poe  is  a  fine,  fresh  and  strong 
writer  when  translated  by  Old  Nick.”28  Too  wise  a 
bird  was  lawyer  “  Old  Nick”  to  be  ensnared  by  press, 
legal  entanglements.  Paul  Emile  Daurand  Forgues 
was  born  at  Paris,  April  20,  1813.  Pie  began  his 
classical  studies  elsewhere,  but  finished  them  in  his 
native  city.  In  early  life  he  wrote  for  the  provincial 
press  and  later  for  the  Paris  papers.  He  was  destined 
for  the  legal  profession  and,  at  Paris,  he  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Lawyers’  Conference.  For  his  brilliant 
translations  from  the  English,  he  was  called  by  them 
“Old  Nick.”  which  Satanic  pseudonym  he  was  al¬ 
ways  pleased  to  retain.  His  critiques  were  instructive 
and  judicious,  often  severe  and  always  independ¬ 
ent.  “Old  Nick”  died  at  Cannes,  Oct.  22,  1883,  as 
found  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Chevalier  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

With  this  vitalizing  impulse,  some  of  Poe’s  “  Tales  ” 
were  soon  translated  by  Mme.  Isabelle  Munnier  for 
Democratie  Pacifique  and  other  French  issues.  France 
was  quickly  followed  by  Germany  in  Poe  cult.  In 
1853  several  English  editions  of  Poe  were  printed  at 
Leipsic;  others  in  1859,  at  Stuttgart,  Jena  and 
Munich;  also  about  twenty  of  “The  Raven.”  Mos¬ 
cow,  Athens,  Milan  fell  into  line.  In  1858  Dr.  Lauda 
led  at  Madrid,  and  noted  Poe  as  the  “  first  story-teller 
to  exploit  science  and  the  marvelous  in  morbid 
psychology  with  scientific  art.”  In  France,  Baudelaire 
was  followed  by  Stephane  Mallarme  and  others.  So 
it  was  that  through  the  law  courts  Poe  founded  his 
school  of  literature  in  La  Belle  France.  There  he  is 
regarded  as  “one  of  the  immortals.”  There  forty  or 
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more  editions  of  his  works  have  been  issued;  Baude¬ 
laire’s  translations  are  favored  wherever  French  is 
read.  Of  Poe  he  wrote:  “No  one  has  told  with 
greater  magic  the  exceptions  of  human  life  and  nature 
which  he  analyzes  where  they  are  most  fugitive.”  On 
score  of  “exceptions”  Poe  himself  wrote:29  “Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown,  and  Philosophy  will  always  show, 
that  a  vast  portion  ...  of  truth  arises  from  the  ap¬ 
parently  irrelevant.  It  is  through  the  spirit  of  this 
principle  that  modern  science  has  resolved  to  calculate 
upon  the  unforeseen i.  ...  It  is  thus  no  longer  phi¬ 
losophical  to  base  upon  what  has  been,  a  vision  of 
what  is  to  be.  Accident  is  admitted  as  a  portion  of 
the  substructure.  We  make  chance  a  matter  of  ab¬ 
solute  certainty.” 

The  controversy  is  wittily  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  Parisian  Journal,  L’Entr’acte,  of 
the  twentieth  of  October,  1846: 

“Un  grand  journal  accusait  l’autre  jour  M.  Old-Nick 
d’avoir  vole  un  orang-outang.  Cet  interessant  animal 
flanait  dans  le  feuilleton  de  la  Quotidienne ,  lorsque  M. 
Old-Nick  le  vit,  le  trouva  a  son  gout  et  s’en  etnpara. 
Notre  confrere  avait  sans  doute  besoin  d'un  groom.  On 
sait  que  les  Anglais  ont  depuis  longtemps  colonise  les 
orang-outangs,  et  les  ont  instruits  dans  Tart  de  porter  les 
lettres  sur  un  plateau  de  vermeil,  et  de  vernir  les  bottes. 
II  paraitrait,  toujours  suivant  le  meme  grand  journal,  que 
M.  Old-Nick,  apres  avoir  derobe  cet  orang-outang  a  la 
Quotidienne,  l’aurait  ensuite  cede  au  Commerce,  comme 
propriete  a  lui  appartenant.  Je  sais  que  M.  Old-Nick 
est  un  garcon  plein  d’esprit  et  plein  d’honneur,  assez  riche 
de  son  propre  fonds  pour  ne  pas  s’approprier  les  orangs- 
outangs  des  autres ;  cette  accusation  me  surprit.  Apres 
tout,  me  dis-je,  il  y  a  eu  des  monamanies  plus  extraordi- 
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naires  que  celle-la ;  le  grand  Bacon  ne  pouvait  voir  un 
baton  de  cire  a  cacheter  sans  se  l'approprier :  dans  une 
conference  avec  M.  de  Metternich  aux  Tuileries,  l’Em- 
pereur  s’apergut  que  le  diplomate  autrichien  glissait  des 
pains  a  cacheter  dans  sa  poche.  M.  Old-Nick  a  une 
autre  manie,  il  fait  les  orangs-outangs.  Je  m’attendais 
toujours  a  ce  que  la  Quotidienne  jetat  feu  et  flammes  et 
demandat  a  grands  cris  son  homme  des  bois.  II  faut 
vous  dire  que  j’avais  lu  son  histoire  dans  le  Commerce, 
elle  etait  charmante  d’esprit  et  de  style,  pleine  de  rapidite 
et  de  desinvolture ;  la  Quotidienne  l’avait  egalement 
publiee,  mais  en  trois  feuilletons.  L’orang-outang  du 
Commerce  n'avait  que  neuf  colonnes.  II  s’agissait  done 
d’un  autre  quadrumane  litteraire.  Ma  foi  non !  e’etait  le 
meme ;  seulement  il  n'appartenait  ni  a  la  Quotidienne ,  ni 
au  Commerce.  M.  Old-Nick  l’avait  emprunte  a  un  ro- 
mancier  Americain  qu’il  est  en  train  d’inventer  dans  la 
Revue  des  Deux-Mondes.  Ce  romancier  s’appelle  Poe; 
je  ne  dis  pas  le  contraire.  Voila  done  un  ecrivain  qui 
use  du  droit  legitime  d'arranger  les  nouvelles  d’un  ro¬ 
mancier  Americain  qu'il  a  invente,  et  on  l'accuse  de 
plagiat,  de  vol  au  feuilleton ;  on  alarme  ses  amis  en  leur 
faisant  croire  que  cet  ecrivain  est  possede  de  la  mono- 
manie  des  orangs-outangs.  Par  la  Courchamps !  voila 
qui  me  parait  leger.  M.  Old-Nick  a  ecrit  au  journal  en 
question  une  reponse  pour  retablir  sa  moralite,  attaquee 
a  l’endroit  des  orangs-outangs.  Cet  orang-outang  a  mis, 
ces  jours  derniers,  toute  la  litterature  en  emoi ;  personne 
n’a  cru  un  seul  instant  a  l’accusation  qu'on  a  essaye  de 
faire  peser  sur  M.  Old-Nick,  d’autant  plus  qu’il  avait  pris 
soin  d’indiquer  lui  meme  la  cage  ou  il  avait  pris  son 
orang-outang.  Ceci  va  fournir  de  nouvelles  armes  a  la 
secte  qui  croit  aux  romanciers  Americains.  Le  prejuge 
de  l’existence  de  Cooper  en  prendra  de  nouvelles  forces. 
En  attendant  que  la  verite  se  decouvre,  nous  sommes 
forces  de  convenir  que  ce  Poe  est  un  gaillard  bien 
fin,  bien  spirituel,  quand  il  est  arrange  par  M.  Old- 
Nick.”  30 
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Concerning  his  French  prints  Poe  later  wrote:31 
“I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  fairly  comprehended  the 
force  of  the  term  ‘ insult /  until  I  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  one  day,  by  a  member  of  the  ‘ North  American 
Review ’  clique,  that  this  journal  was  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  render  me  that  justice  which  had  been 
already  rendered  me  by  the  ‘  Revue  Frangaise  and  the 
‘  Revue  des  Deux  M ondcs  ’  —  ‘  but  was  restrained  from 
so  doing  ’  by  my  ‘  invincible  spirit  of  antagonism.  I 
wish  the  ‘North  American  Review ’  to  express  no 
opinion  of  me  whatever  —  for  I  have  none  of  it.”  Poe 
noted  that  its  title-page  gave  no  motto,  and  suggested 
its  supply,  from  Sterne’s  “Letter  from  France,”  as 
follows :  “  As  we  rode  along  the  valley  we  saw  a  herd 
of  asses  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains —  how 
they  viewed  and  reviewed  us  !  ”  But  Poe  found  France 
not  wanting  in  the  balance  of  his  intellectual  standards. 

In  Graham’s  for  May,  1841,  was  Poe’s  tale,  “A 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,”  of  which  a  high  British 
authority32  states,  “for  quasi-scientific  adventure  we 
search  English  literature  in  vain  for  anything  su¬ 
perior.”  Maurice  Hewlitt  affirms  of  Poe :  “  So  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned  he  is  sure  of  his  immortality.” 

In  May  1,  1841,  date  of  Saturday  Evening  Post 
was  Poe’s  startling  prophetic  review  of  Charles 
Dickens’  “Barnaby  Rudge.”  Poe  wrote  this  review 
from  reading  initial  chapters  of  “  Part  I  ”  only,  then 
in  print.  Mr.  Maximus  Lesser,  New  York  City,  in  his 
“Poe  and  Barnaby  Rudge”  press-print  notes:  “Poe 
admits  the  gardener  was  murdered  not  ‘before’  but 
after  his  master;  Rudge’s  wife  seized  him  by  the  wrist, 
and  not  that  he  had  thus  seized  her,  but  latter  would 
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have  been  of  more  power,”  as  Poe  believed.  In  all  else 
the  accuracy  of  Poe’s  forecast  called  from  Dickens 
flattering-  comment,  with  the  inquiry  if  “  Mr.  Poe  had 
dealings  with  the  Devil.”  Poe  criticized  Dickens’  lack 
of  plot  and  his  construction;  also  his  lack  of  genius  for 
adaptation,  but  nevertheless  described  him  as  “  Eng¬ 
land's  greatest  novelist.”  The  attempt  to  prove  Poe’s 
“  Barnaby  Rudge  Review”  a  myth,  was  ably  frustrated 
by  James  H.  Whitty,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  New 
York  Times  Review.  Mr.  Whitty  notes  this  charge 
was  first  brought  in  the  Feb.  5,  1913,  British  Weekly 
by  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  who  closed  with,  “Poe 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  elusive  and  evasive  crea¬ 
tures  in  literary  history.”  To  the  editor,  Mr.  Whitty 
wrote  that  The  Post  officials  advised  him, —  “Search 
had  been  made  of  its  files,”  and  it  was  “  positively  es¬ 
tablished  that  a  contribution  signed  by  Poe  was  printed 
in  The  Post,  May  1,  1841,  and  was  a  review  of 
‘  Barnably  Rudge  ’  by  Chas.  Dickens  analyzing  the 
murder  at  length.”  This  “  Review  ”  was  obtained  by 
the  New  York  Times  and  printed  entire  May  25,  1913. 
Mr.  Whitty  believes  it  incredible  that  Poe  could  hoax 
both  the  author  and  the  public  at  that  time  into  defi¬ 
nite  astonishment  expressed  at  his  foresight  of  the 
story’s  incidents,  unless  their  surprise  was  founded  on 
those  few  chapters  of  Part  I.,  Parts  II.  and  III.  being 
of  those  days’  delayed  issue. 

To  the  unconscious  cause  of  these  various  distrac¬ 
tions  came  a  Washington,  May  20,  1841,  letter  from 
his  friend  F.  W.  Thomas  —  which  lamented  his 
“monies”  had  been  taken  by  a  “fellow  felonius”  — 
therefore  he  had  immediate  need  of  a  remittance  from 
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Mr.  Graham.  Thomas  noted  bank  failures  and  Harri¬ 
son’s  death,  —  “which  leaves  the  future  operations  of 
the  Cabinet  in  the  dark.  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  publishing  resumes  its  former  busy  existence. 
Thomas  urged  Poe  to  attack  copyright  law;  stated 
Dow  was  turned  out,  seemed  cheerful  and  “  quit  drink¬ 
ing  even  hard  cider”;  political  mention  was  made  of 
President  Tyler.  Kindly  but  unfortunately  Thomas 
placed  the  pot  of  gold  at  rainbow’s  end  for  Poe’s 
phantom  seeking,  for  some  time,  by  this  query : 

How  would  you  like  to  be  an  office-holder  here  at 
$1500  per  year  payable  monthly  by  Uncle  Sam,  who  .  .  . 
pays  his  officials  with  due  punctuality  ?  How  would  you 
like  it?  .  .  .  You  stroll  to  your  office  a  little  after  nine 
in  the  morning.  .  .  .  you  stroll  ...  a  little  after  two  in  the 
afternoon,  homeward  to  dinner  and  return  no  more  that 
day.  ...  You  have  on  your  desk  everything  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  line  in  apple-pie  order,  ...  to  lubricate  in  a  literary 
way.  .  .  .  Come  on  and  apply  for  a  clerkship,  you  can 
follow  literature  here  as  well  as  where  you  are.  .  .  . 
write  to  me  if  you  love  me.  .  .  .  Jog  Graham.  My 
tenderest  regards  to  your  mother  and  wife. 

Your  friend, 

F.  W.  Thomas. 

With  energetic  endeavors  Poe  turned  to  serve 
Graham’s  interest  in  prospective  letters  for  his  Maga¬ 
zine  to  Irving,  Cooper,  Longfellow,  Paulding,  Halleck, 
Kennedy,  Willis  and  others.33  In  Poe’s  first  letter  to 
Longfellow,  dated  Philadelphia,  May  3,  1841,  was: 

Dear  Sir,  —  Mr.  George  R.  Graham,  proprietor  of 
“  Graham’s  Magazine,”  a  monthly  journal  published  in 
this  city  and  edited  by  myself,  desires  me  to  beg  of  you 
the  honor  of  your  contributions  to  its  pages.  Upon  the 
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principle  that  we  seldom  obtain  what  we  very  anxiously 
covet,  I  confess  ...  I  have  hut  little  hope  of  inducing 
you  to  write  for  us  —  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  fear  .  .  . 
Mr.  Graham  would  have  opened  negotiation  much  better 
in  his  own  person,  for  I  have  no  reason  to  think  myself 
favorably  known  to  you ;  but  the  attempt  was  to  be  made 
and  I  make  it. 

I  should  be  overjoyed  if  I  could  get  from  you  an  article 
each  month,  —  either  poetry  or  prose,  —  length  and  sub¬ 
ject  a  discretion.  In  respect  to  terms,  we  would  gladly 
offer  you  carte  blanche;  and  periods  of  payment  should 
be  made  to  suit  yourself. 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  refrain  from  availing  myself 
of  this,  the  only  opportunity  I  may  ever  have,  to  assure 
the  author  of  “  Hymn  to  the  Night,”  “The  Beleaguered 
City  ”  and  “  Skeleton  in  Armor,”  of  the  fervent  admira¬ 
tion  with  which  his  genius  has  inspired  me ;  and  yet  I 
would  scarcely  hazard  a  declaration  whose  import  might 
be  so  easily  misconstrued,  and  which  bears  with  it,  at  best, 
more  or  less  of  niaiserie,  were  I  not  convinced  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Longfellow,  writing  and  thinking  as  he  does,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  honest  sincerity  of 
what  I  say.  With  highest  respect, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  19,  1841,  dated  Long¬ 
fellow’s  reply;  in  which  was: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  3rd  inst.,  with  the  two 
Nos.  of  die  Magazine,  reached  me  [only  a]  day  or  two 
ago,  which  will  account  [for  my  not  sending  you]  a  more 
speedy  [reply.] 

Paragraphs  omitted  from  print  of  the  original  letter 
are : 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  expression  of 
regard  and  to  Mr.  Graham  for  his  very  generous  offer, 
of  which  I  should  gladly  avail  myself  under  other  cir- 
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cumstances.  But  I  am  so  much  occupied  at  present  that 
I  could  not  do  it  with  any  satisfaction  to  you  or  myself. 

1  must  therefore  respectfully  decline  his  proposition. 

You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  you  are  not  “  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  me.”  On  the  contrary,  all  that  I  have  read 
from  your  pen  has  inspired  me  with  a  high  idea  of  your 
power;  and  I  think  you  are  destined  to  stand  among  the 
first  romance-writers  of  the  country,  if  such  be  your  aim. 

Very  truly  yours 

[Henry  W.  Longfellow.] 

[To  Edgar  A.  Poe.] 

Signature  “  cut  out  and  the  words  supplied  are  enough 
to  fill  the  spaces,”  writes  Thomas  O.  Mabbott,  who 
copied  the  original  MS.  letter. 

In  Poe’s  second  letter  of  June  22,  1841,  to  Long¬ 
fellow  appeared : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  letter  of  the  19th  of  May  was  re¬ 
ceived.  I  regret  to  find  my  anticipation  confirmed,  and 
that  you  cannot  .  .  .  accept  Mr.  Graham’s  proposition. 
Will  you  pardon  me  for  making  another?  ...  In  this 
country  ...  we  have  not  any  journal  .  .  .  which  .  .  . 
can  afford  to  offer  pecuniary  inducements  to  the  highest 
talent.  ...  In  the  supply  of  this  deficiency  .  .  .  and  in 
the  hope  of  at  least  partially  supplying  it,  Mr.  Graham 
and  myself  propose  to  establish  a  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  Penn  Magazine  construction  details  were  noted 
by  96  pages,  type,  paper,  limited  woodcuts  of  excellent 
quality;  literary  features,  as  coming  from  the  most 
distinguished  pens  (of  America),  by  one  paper  each 
month  in  prose,  poetry,  absolute  or  serial ;  leaving  the 
“  carte  blanche  ”  terms  to  contributor  and  payments 
made  as  he  suggested.  Pledge  not  to  write  for  any 
other  American  magazine  during  this  Graham’s  serv¬ 
ice  was  requested.  Poe’s  letter  to  Longfellow  closed 
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with  the  Penn  starting  in  January,  1842,  the  price 
noted  as  $5  per  year,  and  “  with  highest  respects.” 

In  his  Philadelphia,  June,  1841,  letter-quest  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Poe  repeated  many  items  of  his  Longfellow 
lettei ,  but  added  several  forceful,  personal  touches  as 
follow : 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  Mr.  George  R.  Graham  (of  this  city), 
and  myself  desire  to  establish  a  Monthly  Magazine  upon 
certain  conditions  —  one  of  which  is  the  procuring  your 
assistance  in  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  Mr.  Graham  is  a  lawyer. 

.  .  .  His  experience  of  the  periodical  business  is  exten¬ 
sive.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  high  social  standing,  and 
possessed  of  ample  pecuniary  means.  ...  I  sent  you 
some  time  ago,  [prior  to  May]  a  Prospectus  of  the 
“  Penn  Magazine,”  the  scheme  of  which  was  broken  up 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  banks.  The  name  will  be  pre¬ 
served —  and  the  general  intentions  of  that  journal.  A 
vigorous  independence  shall  be  my  watchword  still  — 
truth,  not  so  much  for  truth’s  sake,  as  for  the  novelty 
of  the  thing.  ...  I  look  most  anxiously  for  your  answer, 
for  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  me,  personally.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Graham  is  to  furnish  all  supplies,  and  will  give  me  merely 
for  editorial  service  and  my  list  of  subscribers  [elsewhere 
stated  as  “nearly  1000”]  to  the  old  “Penn”  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  proposed  Magazine —  [Italics  are  not  in  the 
original  letter,]  but  he  will  only  engage  in  the  enterprise 
...  on  conditions  that  I  can  obtain  as  contributors  the 
gentlemen  above  named  .  .  .  giving  them  carte  blanche 
as  to  terms.  Your  name  will  enable  me,  I  know,  to  get 
several  of  the  others.  You  will  not  fail  me  at  this  crisis ! 
If  I  get  this  Magazine  fairly  afloat,  with  money  to  back 
me  as  now,  I  will  have  everything  my  own  way.  .  .  . 

N.B.  If  you  have  a  novel  on  the  tapis,  you  could  not 
dispose  of  it  in  any  way  so  advantageously  as  by  selling  it 
to  us.  .  .  .  We  will  commence  with  an  edition  of  3000. 

The  entire  foregoing  statement  seems  very  definite 
1—46 
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as  to  Poe’s  “verbal”  agreement,  or  understanding 
with  Graham  on  uniting  their  forces  for  the  P enn 
Magazine,  also  their  mutual  agreement  as  to  “half 
interest  ”  for  Poe,  conditional  on  his  successful  service 
for  Graham’s  periodical  venture.  Poes  July  6,  1842, 
letter  to  Daniel  Bryan,  Alexandria,  D.  C.,  makes  very 
definite  reference  to  this  “verbal”  agreement  between 
its  writer  and  Mr.  Graham:  and  the  June,  1841,  Poe- 
Kennedy  letter,  at  that  time,  and  other  records  then 
were  certainly  all  well  known  to  Mr.  Graham,  and  too 
strongly  indicate  that  there  zvas  a  “verbal”  agreement 
for  some  fractional  financial,  proprietary  interest  to  be 
given  to  Poe,  to  doubt  his  various  statements  to  such 
effect. 

To  John  Neal,  whence  came  Poe’s  first  real  literary 
encouragement,  he  wrote  at  Philadelphia,  June  4,  1841 : 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  As  you  gave  me  the  first  jog  in  my 
literary  career,  you  are  in  a  manner  bound  to  protect  me 
and  keep  me  rolling.  I  therefore  now  ask  you  to  aid 
me  .  .  .  in  whatever  manner  your  experience  shall  sug¬ 
gest.  It  strikes  me  that  I  never  write  to  you  except  to 
ask  a  favor,  but  my  friend  Thomas  will  assure  you  that 
I  bear  you  always  in  mind,  holding  you  in  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

To  F.  W.  Thomas’  May  20,  1841,  letter-quest  of 
Poe  as  to  a  government  position  at  Washington,  in 
his  reply  of  June  26th  was : 

“  I  have  just  heard  through  Graham,  .  .  .  that  you  have 
stepped  into  an  office  at  Washington,  salary  $1000.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  wish  you  joy.  .  .  .  For  my  own 
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part,  notwithstanding  Graham’s  unceasing  civility  and 
real  kindness,  I  feel  more  and  more  disgusted  with  my 
situation.  Would  to  God  I  could  do  as  you  have  done. 
Do  you  seriously  .  .  .  think  an  application  on  my  part  to 
Tyler  would  have  a  good  result  ?'  My  claims,  to  be  sure, 
are  few.  I  am  a  Virginian  —  at  least  I  call  myself  one,  for 
I  have  resided  all  my  life,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  Richmond.  My  political  principles  have  always  been 
.  .  .  with  the  existing  administration,  and  I  battled  with 
right  good-will  for  Harrison,  .  .  .  With  Mr.  Tyler  I 
have  some  .  .  .  personal  acquaintance  .  .  .  which  he  has 
possibly  forgotten.  For  the  rest  I  am  a  literary  man,  and  I 
see  a  disposition  in  Government  to  cherish  letters.  Have 
I  any  chance?  ...  if  so,  put  me  on  the  right  track.” 

July  i,  1841,  Thomas  wrote  Poe  his  June  26th 
letter  came  the  30th  —  four  days’  transit  for  it  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.  C.  —  and  added:  “I 
trust,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  can  obtain  an  appoint¬ 
ment.”  Thomas  had  seen  President  Tyler  passing 
in  his  carriage  only,  but  called  to  see  his  sons,  who  also 
were  out.  Thomas  asked  Poe,  “  could  n’t  you  slip  on 
here  and  see  the  President  yourself?  Or  ...  I  will 
see  him  for  you  .  .  .  your  application  had  better  be 
made  through  some  one  who  has  influence  .  .  .  J.  P. 
Kennedy  ...  is  here  a  Congressman  and  would  serve 
you.  .  .  .  My  employment  is  .  .  .  temporary.  .  .  . 
There  are  thousands  of  applicants.  .  .  .  Let  me  hear 
from  you  in  this  matter  of  yours.  .  .  .  The  inclosed 
cryptograph  is  from  .  .  .  (Dr.  Frailey).  ...  If  you 
decipher  it  then  you  are  ‘a  magician’  —  for  he  has  used 
.  .  .  much  art  in  making  it.”  Poe  deciphered  it  by  re¬ 
turn  mail;  his  idea  was,  human  ingenuity  could  not 
construct  a  cipher  which  human  ingenuity  could  not  re¬ 
solve,  but  this  special  cryptograph  and  its  solution  were 
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both  relegated  to  Graham's  October,  1841,  issue,  with 
Dr.  C.  E.  Frailey’s  letter  noting  its  difficulty  and  Poe’s 
accuracy  of  solution.  Dr.  Frailey  had  heard  Thomas 
speak  of  Poe's  ability  in  this  way  when  they,  with 
Dow,  were  at  Thomas'  Philadelphia  lodgings  in  1840, 
and  all  three  were  talking  over  Aaron  Burr’s  corre¬ 
spondence  in  cipher  which  Poe  termed  “  shallow  arti¬ 
fice,”  saying  that  he  could  easily  decipher  it.  To  test 
him,  Dow  withdrew  and  wrote  a  letter  in  cipher  which 
was  solved  by  Poe  sooner  than  written  by  Dow.  It 
appears  that  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Tyler  —  an  expert  on 
such  hieroghyphics — in  December  Grahams  noted: 
“  Poe  has  exhibited  a  power  of  analytical  and  synthet¬ 
ical  reasoning”  which  Tyler  had  “never  seen  equalled.” 
It  is  of  record  that  Poe  made  “an  unknown  visit”34 
to  Harvard  College  Library  to  look  up  cryptographic 
authorities.  “Trithemius,  Blaise  de  Vigenere’s  ‘Traite 
dcs  chiffres /  Paris,  1587,  and  £  Jean  Franqois  Niceron,’ 
as  verified  by  S.  A.  Chevalier,  Boston  Public  Library. 
This  trip  may  account  for  some  one  of  Poe’s  several 
distrait  flights  from  Philadelphia.  William  Minto 
states35  that  the  analytic  faculty  is  so  far  from  being 
incompatible  with  the  imaginative,  that  neither,  in 
highest  development,  can  exist  apart  ;  and  that  any  fool 
can  construct,  but  the  test  of  genius  lies  in  the  ability 
to  adapt  construction  to  definite  ends.” 

In  Graham’s  July,  1841,  issue,  Poe  gave  “A  Few 
Words  on  Secret  Writing,”  which  article,  likely  aided 
by  Jean  F.  Champollion,  claimed  wide  attention. 

In  prior  June  number  of  Graham’s  was  “  The  Island 
of  the  Fay”  that  Poe  dated  “  Phila.  May,  1841.”  It 
was  faced  by  Martin’s  original  picture  exquisitely 
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engraved  by  Sartain.  This  seemed  to  touch  the  land 
of  “Nis,”  or  the  fairy,  of  little  Edgar's  childhood 
Scottish  island  memories.  Poe’s  “  Island  of  the  Fay  ” 
was  headed  by  lines  from  his  anonymous  Sonnet  to 
“  Science,"  which  was  inspired,  thinks  Mr.  R.  M. 


Island  of  the  Fay 

From  Sartain’s  engraving  of  Martin’s  original  picture, 
Graham's  Magazine,  June,  1841 


Hogg,  by  “Banishment  of  the  Fairies”  by  Joseph 
Train,  and  published  at  Irvine,  Scotland,  during  Poe’s 
boyhood  days  there.  Poe’s  lines  ask  of  Science  “  in- 
1829,”  notes  Mr.  Whitty,  these  quests: 

Hast  thou  not  spoilt  a  story  in  each  star? 

Hast  thou  not  torn  the  Naiad  from  her  flood? 

The  elfin  from  the  grass  ?  the  dainty  fay 

The  witch,  the  sprite,  the  goblin  —  where  are  they? 
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Some  of  Poe’s  “dreamy”  reflex  of  it  all  was:  “About 
midway  in  the  short  vista,  which  my  dreamy  vision 
took  in,  one  small  circular  island,  fantastically  ver- 
dured,  reposed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 

So  blended  bank  and  shadow  there, 

That  each  seemed  pendulous  in  air — ■ 

.  .  .  My  position  enabled  me  to  include  in  a  single 
view  both  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the 
islet,  .  .  .  The  latter  was  all  one  radiant  harem  of  garden 
beauties.  It  glowed  and  blushed  beneath  the  eye  of  the 
slant  sunlight,  and  fairly  laughed  with  flowers.  .  .  . 
The  other  or  eastern  end  .  .  .  was  whelmed  in  blackest 
shade.  A  sombre,  yet  beautiful  and  peaceful  gloom  .  .  . 
‘  If  ever  island  were  enchanted,'  — said  I  to  myself  — 
‘this  is  it.  This  is  the  haunt  of  the  few  gentle  Fays 
who  remain  from  the  wreck  of  the  race.’  ...  As  I 
thus  mused,  ...  the  form  of  one  of  those  very  Fays 
.  .  .  made  its  way  slowly  into  the  darkness  from  out 
the  light  at  the  western  end  .  .  .  She  stood  erect  in  a 
singularly  fragile  canoe,  .  .  .  urged  it  with  the  mere 
phantom  of  an  oar.  .  .  .  She  floated  again  from  out  the 
light  and  into  the  gloom  .  .  .  While  within  .  .  .  the  lin¬ 
gering  sunbeams  her  attitude  seemed  indicative  of  joy 
—  but  sorrow  deformed  it  as  she  passed  into  the  shade, 
.  .  .  her  shadow  fell  from  her  into  the  ebony  water 
.  .  .  again  and  again  she  made  the  circuit  .  .  . 
(while  the  sun  rushed  down  to  his  slumbers),  ...  at 
length,  .  .  .  darkness  fell  over  all  things,  and  I  beheld 
her  magical  figure  no  more.”  Professor  Woodberry 
notes  “  The  Island  of  the  Fay  ”  as  the  earliest  of 
Poe’s  simple  landscape  pieces  and  the  study  for  his 
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“  Eleonora.”  In  striking-  contrast  to  Graham’s  July 
number  was  given  “A  Few  Words  on  Secret  Writ¬ 
ing-,”  which  claims  attention  to  Poe’s  force  in  mental 
range. 

Concerning  Thomas’  query  of  Poe,  “  to  slip  on  ”  to 
Washington,  he  answered  July  4,  1841  :  “  I  wish  to 
God  I  could  .  .  .  but  the  old  story,  you  know  —  I  have 
no  money;  not  even  enough  to  take  me  there,  saying 
nothing  of  getting  back.  It’s  a  hard  thing  to  be  poor 
—  but  as  I  am  kept  so  by  an  honest  motive,  I  dare  not 
camplain.  .  .  .  Call  upon  Kennedy  ...  he  is  a  per¬ 
fect  gentleman  and  will  give  you  a  cordial  welcome. 
Speak  to  him  of  my  wishes,  and  urge  him  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  War  .  .  .  because  I  have  been  to  W. 
Point,  .  .  .  may  stand  me  in  some  stead  ...  or 
President  Tyler.  ...  I  would  be  glad  to  get  .  .  . 
any  appointment,  even  a  $500  one  —  so  that  I  may 
have  something  independent  of  letters  for  a  sub¬ 
sistence.  To  coin  one’s  brain  into  silver,  at  the 
nod  of  a  master,  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
hardest  work  in  the  world.”  This  indicates  Poes  in¬ 
tense  longing  for  freedom  to  command,  in  the  domain 
of  his  literary  art,  on  lines  of  criticism.  He  continued : 
“  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  at  all  times  a  true  friend  to 
me  —  he  was  the  first  true  friend  I  ever  had.  —  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  life  itself.  He  will  be  willing,  .  .  . 
but  needs  urging,  for  he  is  always  head  over  eais  in 
business.”  To  Poe,  July  7th,  Thomas  wrote,  that  he 
would  see  Kennedy  soon ;  that  writer  knew  few  “  big 
bugs”  but  thought  he  had  skill  enough  to  commit 
Poe’s  merits  to  those  who  would  be  more  skilful  ad¬ 
vocates  of  his  claims,  yet  for  himself  wrote:  “I  must 
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make  the  genius  of  Friendship  my  guide  and  trust  its 
impulse  to  make  all  right  in  your  behalf.” 

July  12,  1841,  Poe  wrote  Dr.  Snodgrass,  his  “Re¬ 
proof  of  a  Bird  ”  would  be  in  September  Graham's ; 
that  T.  S.  Arthur’s  merits  were  negative,  but  writer 
liked  Mcjilton,  who  “has  written  one  or  two  very 
good  things.”  W.  G.  Clark  reproved  writer  in  the 
Gazette  for  “speaking  too  favorably  of  Mcjilton.” 
Poe  continued :  “  You  flatter  me  about  ‘  The  Mael¬ 
strom.’  ”  The  Booklovcr,  February,  1904,  notes  of 
this  story :  “  nothing  finer  or  fuller  of  genius  than  the 
description  of  the  whirlpool  and  the  weather.”  Poe 
added :  “  It  was  finished  in  a  hurry,  and  therefore  its 
conclusion  is  imperfect,  ...  it  is  neither  so  good  nor 
.  .  .  half  so  popular  as  ‘  The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue.’  ...  a  paper  in  the  August  no :  which  will 
please  you.  .  .  .  Among  the  Reviews,  one  .  .  .  will 
.  .  .  surprise  you.  It  is  a  long  notice  of  a  satire  by 
.  .  .  L.  A.  Wilmer.  [Elsewhere  Poe  stated:  “‘The 
Quacks  of  Helicon  ’  as  a  poem  and  otherwise  has  many 
defects,  we  shall  have  no  scruple  in  pointing  out,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Wilmer  is  a  friend  of  our  own  we  are 
happy  and  proud  to  say.”]  .  .  .  You  must  get  this 
Satire  and  read  it — it  is  really  good  ...  in  the  old- 
fashioned  Dryden  style.  ...  I  have  made  it  the  text  ” 
for  “a  fire  &  fury  sermon  upon  critical  independence 
and  the  general  literary  humbuggery  of  the  day.”  Poe 
noted  his  fiasco  venture  of  $4  per  page  with  E.  Burke 
Fisher,  —  “scamp”  editor  of  “Pittsburg  Examiner” 
and  this  venture’s  print-issue  being  the  “  last  kick  of 
the  nag.” 

Thomas  O.  Mabbott  writes  :  “  Fisher  managed,  after 
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some  delay,  to  complete  the  first  volume  by  issuing  two 
more  numbers,”  with  Poe  items  not  “altered”  by 
Fisher. 

In  an  Aug.  3  1841,  letter  to  Poe,  F.  W.  Thomas 
stated  his  autobiographic  sketch,  of  prior  noting, 
made  no  mention  of  his  two  brothers  and  five  sisters, 
nor  that  when  himself  ill  in  bed  he  remarked  to  his 
sister  Frances  that  he  felt  like  trying  to  write  a  novel, 
and  that  her  daily  insistence  with  paper,  pens,  etc., 
was  his  inspiration  for  most  of  “  Clinton  Bradshaw.” 
It  was  dedicated  to  Thomas’  best  friend,  Charles  ITam- 
mond,  of  Cincinnati  Gazette,  who  introduced  him  to 
Matthew  Carey,  and  General  Harrison  at  latter’s  home, 
The  Bend,  near  Cincinnati  of  1831,  where  Thomas 
was  a  sometime  guest.  He  added  of  Henry  Poe: 
“Your  brother  and  I  were  then  intimate  and  rather 
rivals  in  a  love  affair,”  in  which  neither  seemed  the 
winner.  But  Thomas  soon  found  himself  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  there  stood  as  listener — -when  passing 
a  Chestnut  Street  home  —  to  a  fair-voiced  singer  who 
thrilled  him  as  he  discovered  that  the  song  was  his 
own  —  “ ’T  is  said  that  absence  conquers  Love.”  In 
Philadelphia,  he  received  great  kindness  from  Mr. 
Carey,  who  was  also  “lame  but  a  philosopher.” 
Thomas  stated  that  most  characters  in  “  Clinton  Brad¬ 
shaw  ”  were  drawn  from  persons  living  in  Baltimore. 
There,  he  was  an  1840  Presidential  delegate,  and 
afterwards  met  Poe  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  told  that 
Thomas’  present  work  was  a  word  on  events  of  the 
day  with  many  scenes  “laid  in  Washington  City. 

Some  wag,  cloaked  with  John  M.  Mcjilton’s  pen- 
name,  “Timotheus  Whackemwell,”  sent  Poe,  Aug.  11, 
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1841,  a  cryptographic  puzzle.  Its  translation  was: 
“  This  specimen  of  secret  writing  is  sent  for  your  ex¬ 
planation.  If  you  succeed  in  divining  its  meaning  I 
will  believe  that  you  are  some  kin  to  Old  Nick.’  Ihe 
solution  and  all  pertaining  to  this  episode  appeared  in 
Graham's  October,  1841,  issue. 

Poe,  thinking  the  first  edition  of  “  The  Tales  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque  ”  was  exhausted,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  issue  another,  to  include  his  “  eight  later  pieces 
with  “  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,”  etc.  —  wrote  Lea 
&  Blanchard,  Aug.  13,  1841,  concerning  a  new  venture 
of  the  entire  collection  of  thirty-three  tales  to  make 
“  two  thick  volumes.”  He  stated,  if  they  would  bring 
out  the  book,  he  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  terms 
they  allowed  him  before.  They  were  to  receive  all 
profits,  and  allow  author  twenty  copies  for  friends. 
To  Poe’s  request  for  an  early  reply,  it  came  as 
promptly  as  it  was  disheartening.  Condensed,  it  was : 

In  answer  we  very  much  regret  to  say  that  the  state  of 
affairs  is  such  as  to  give  little  encouragement  to  new 
undertakings.  As  yet  we  have  not  got  through  the  edition 
of  the  other  work  &  ...  it  has  not  returned  to  us  the 
expense  of  its  publication.  We  .  .  .  regret  this  on  your 
account  as  well  as  our  own,  as  it  would  give  us  great 
pleasure  to  promote  your  views  in  relation  to  publication. 
We  are 

Very  Resp.  Your  Obt.  St., 

Lea  &  Blanchard. 

Poe  passed  through  this  August  chill  until  the  30th, 
when  he  was  advised  by  Thomas  that  his  being  indis¬ 
posed  delayed  his  writing;  that  he  found  Kennedy 
willing  to  aid.  Thomas  had  also  spoken  of  Poe  to 
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the  sons  of  the  President.  He  was  then  much  per¬ 
plexed  with  conflicting  parties ;  when  quieted  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  seen  personally  by  writer,  who  added : 
“Your  crytography  makes  quite  a  talk  here  —  quite  a 
demand  for  .  .  .  August  number  containing  it  .  .  . 
enclosed  secret  writing,  in  figures,  is  from  [Mr. 
Young,]  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  .  .  .  handed 
.  .  .  to  me  with  the  remark,  that  you  could  not  make 
the  remotest  guess  of  what  it  meant.  Of  that  I  am 
satisfied  —  for  the  idea  is  .  .  .  foreign  to  the  plan  you 
discuss,  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  you  have  no  idea  of  the  talk  it 
makes  here.  .  .  .  Poe,  I  have  a  song  ...  set  to  a 
very  pretty  tune,  by  a  gentleman  here.  I  would  like, 
.  .  .  it  published,  .  .  .  Can  you  manage  it  for  me?  My 
song  of  ‘Absence’  sold  .  .  .  well  and  I  think  this 
would  sell  as  well.” 

Besides  cryptographic  interests  August  Graham’s 
gave  from  Poe  “  The  Colloquy  of  Monos  and  Una.” 
Its  motto,  from  Sophocles’  “  Antigone,”  was  “  These 
things  are  in  the  near  future.”  It  was  one  of  many 
attempts  dominating  Poe  to  bridge  over  psychological 
issues  to  the  vast  unknown.  But  secrets  of  the  spirit  land 
escaped  this  master’s  touch  for  mortal  problems’  clear 
reading.  Professor  Woodberry  notes  this  article  as 
Poe’s  first  “  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  modern 
institutions.”  Among  the  reviews  of  this  August  issue 
was  L.  A.  Wilmer’s  “  Quacks  of  Helicon.”  Simple 
justice  to  Poe  suggests  reading  “Quacks  of  Helicon” 
prior  to  his  “Review”  of  it.  A  few  points  from 
Thomas  O.  Mabbott’s  courtesy  copy  of  Wilmer’s 
efifort  turn  light  upon  the  true  meanings  of  several 
much  bequoted  phrases  from  Poe’s  “  Review.”  Mr. 
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Mabbott,  with  accuracy,  notes  that  Wilmer  paid  very 
definite  attention  to  Morris,  Willis,  Bryant  and  Long¬ 
fellow  among  a  lot  of  nonentities  loosely  anchored  on 
the  shoals  of  literature.  Theodore  S.  Fay,  of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  and  his  “Norman  Leslie’’  followers 
were  flayed  by  both  Poe  and  Wilmer.  But  by  the  latter 
General  George  P.  Morris  is  haled  to  book  in,  — 

“  Behold  that  charlatan  of  letters,  crown’d 
With  double  laurels,  helmeted  and  gown’d.” 

N.  P.  Willis’  blight  is  followed  by, — 

“ . mental  impotence  appear’d 

In  every  stanza,  sentence,  line  and  word.” 

Bryant  escaped  with,  — 

“  Were  thy  ambition  only  to  excel 
In  writing  little  and  that  little  well, — 

A  glorious  poet,  first  in  rank  to  stand  — 

O  sad  superlative,  Heaven  help  the  rest ! 

What  must  they  be  if  Bryant  is  the  best?  ” 

From  Wilmer’s  attack  on  Longfellow  comes, — ■ 

“  In  midnight  shades  the  sons  of  Satan  speed 
To  perpetuate  each  execrable  deed, 

Murder  or  theft,  and  he  of  whom  we  write 
Doth  botli  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Night”  — 


“which  alluded  to  ‘  Voices  of  the  Night,’”  noted  Mr. 
Mabbott.  Concerning  Wilmer’s  “  Preferment,”  he 
warns  “ladies  not  to  look  upon  its  pages.”  Of  “The 
Quacks,”  Poe  added :  “  We  are  .  .  .  sure  .  .  .  the 
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gross  obscenity  .  .  .  which  disgraces  .  .  .  ‘  Quacks  of 
Helicon  cannot  be  .  .  .  innate  impurity  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.”  Poe  was  violently  opposed  to  any  form 
of  vulgarity.  Of  this  satire  on  writers  of  that  day  Poe 
noted  further:  “  in  the  universal  corruption  and  rigma¬ 
role  amid  which  we  gasp  for  breath  it  is  really  a  pleasant 
thing  to  get  even  one  accidental  whiff  of  unadulterated 
air  of  truth.  .  .  .  For  this  reason,  ...  it  is  the  truth,  do 
we  say  to  him  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  God 
speed  !  ”  But  Poe  reminded  Wilmer,  there  were  excep¬ 
tional  editors  and  ”  a  few  poets  ”  among  us.  With 
disciplinary  force,  Poe  added  :  “  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  all  a 
fool,  Mr.  Willis  is  not  quite  an  ass,  Mr.  Longfellow 
zvill  steal,  but  perhaps  he  cannot  help  it  .  .  .  and  then  it 
must  not  be  denied  that  nil  tetigct  quod  non  ornarit.” 
He  touched  nothing  without  ornamenting  it.  Thus 
Poe  placed  a  nimbus  of  golden  light  about  Longfellow 
which  spiritualized  his  various  and  admitted  borrow¬ 
ings,  and  elsewhere  noted  him  as  “entitled  to  the 
first  place  among  the  poets  of  America.”  Also  came 
from  Poe :  “ £  A  Sonnet  to  Dante  ’  by  Longfellow  has 
the  magnificent  beginning,  - — 

‘  Tuscan  that  wanderest  through  the  realms  of  gloom, 
With  thoughtful  pace,  and  majestic  eyes, 

Stern  thoughts  and  awful  from  thy  soul  arise, 

Like  Farinata  from  his  fiery  tomb.’  ” 

A  Poe  touch  was  added,  notes  Thomas  O.  Mab- 
bott,36  in,  “The  ‘Like’  in  fourth  line  should  have  been 
‘  As.’  ” 

At  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1841,  Poe  wrote 
Thomas  37  that  further  data  of  his  life  was  asked  for 
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soon,  by  Dr.  Griswold,  whose  volume  was  in  press. 
Poe  inquired  how  Dow  succeeded  with  his  Alexandria, 
Va.,  paper.  Of  himself  Poe  wrote:  “I  am  jogging 
on  in  the  same  old  way,  and  will  probably  remain 
with  Graham,  even  if  I  start  the  ‘  Penn  ’  in  January. 
Our  success  (Graham’s,  I  mean)  is  astonishing  — we 
shall  print  20,000  shortly.  When  he  bought  Burton 
out,  .  .  .  joint  circulation  was  only  5000-  I  have  some 
excellent  offers  respecting  the  ‘Penn’  —  it  is  more 
than  probable  ...  it  will  go  on.  ’  ^ 

Poe’s  August  work  for  September,  1841,  Grahams 
appeared  in  “  Never  Bet  the  Devil  your  Head,”  named 
a  satire-skit  on  “Moral  Mongers.”  From  Thomas 
Ollive  Mabbott  comes:  “Some  of  Poe’s  humorous 
tales  are  unsurpassed,  especially  that  gem  ‘  Never  Bet 
the  Devil  your  Head!’  which  has  more  of  Poe  in  it 
than  almost  any  other  tale.  His  hatred  of  quackery, 
injustice  and  other  evils  is  brought  out  with  greatest 
skill.” 

Graham’s  Magazine  started  in  January,  1841,  with 
Poe’s  estimate  of  Burton’s  3500,  and  The  Casket’s 
1 500,  which  together  made  5000  subscribers.  Another 
record  is,  8000.  Poe’s  Penn  list  was  said  to  be  about 
1000;  and  his  ceaseless  letter-quests  may  have  made  up 
the  balance  of  that  8000  record.  Poe’s  hand  appeared 
in  the  February,  1841,  issue;  his  editorial  services 
began  with  Graham’s  for  April.  Subscriptions  the 
following  July  rose  to  1700  —  in  three  months.  With 
this  fact  in  mind,  and  evidently  no  definite  mention 
made  by  its  owner  of  his  verbal  agreement  to  Poe  or 
his  fractional  interest  in  Graham’s  Magazine  nor  their 
joint  issue  of  Penn  Magazine,  no  doubt  led  Poe,  Sept. 
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19,  1841,  to  write  Dr.  Snodgrass,  at  Baltimore,  such  de¬ 
tails  as :  writer  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Dial;  Knicker¬ 
bocker  was  bought  by  Otis  Broaders  &  Company,  of 
Boston,  and  edited  by  the  brother  of  W.  Gaylord 
Clark.  Poe  thanked  Dr.  Snodgrass  for  his  attention  to 
the  Kennedy  matter;  noted  something  “may  turn  up” 
of  special  import,  and  added  :  “  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Graham  will  join  me  in  the  ‘  Penn.’  He  has  money.” 
Poe’s  prior  statement  strongly  indicates  Graham’s 
knowledge  of  his  editor  still  clinging  to  a  magazine 
proprietary  interest;  and  failing  on  scores  of  both  Gra¬ 
ham’s  and  the  Penn,  Poe  felt  himself  free  —  having 
done  his  part  for  Mr.  Graham’s  interest- — to  follow 
his  own  satisfaction  for  proprietary  interest  elsewhere, 
therefore  he  added:  “By  the  way,  is  it  impossible  to 
start  a  first-class  Mag:  in  Baltimore?  Is  there  no  pub¬ 
lisher  or  gentleman  of  moderate  capital  who  would 
join  me  in  this  scheme?  —  publishing  the  work  in  the 
City  of  Monuments?” 

Sept.  22nd,  Thomas  wrote  Poe :  “  I  saw  in  a  St. 
Louis  paper  .  .  .  Graham’s  was  going  ahead  .  .  .  and 
extending  its  circulation  noticed  with  high  praise  upon 
its  editor.  .  .  .  Robert  Tyler  and  I  speak  frequently 
of  you.  I  think  the  President  and  family  have  kindly 
feeling  for  me  ...  I  have  ...  an  invitation  to 
dinner  there  today.”  Next  day  Thomas  added:  “By 
the  way,  Robert  Tyler,  one  of  the  President’s  sons,  is 
a  poet  —  I  have  seen  the  MS.  of  ‘  Ahasuerus’  —  think 
he  will  make  a  hit.” 

Oct.  19,  1841,  Park  Benjamin,  of  the  New  World, 
New  York,  wrote  Graham:  “I  thank  Mr.  Poe  heartily 
for  his  just  notice  as  regards  ‘  Ansan.’  ”  It  appears 
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of  striking  import  that  broad-minded  writers  on  all 
scores,  such  as  Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Benjamin 
however  much  criticised  —  bore  glowing  conti  ast  to 
the  smaller  minded  of  Poe  s  critics  at  all  times. 

Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  believes  that  Benjamin’s 
poor  penmanship  distorted  his  lines  on  I  he  Last 
Leap  of  Uncas  ”  into  briefed  wrong  reading  as  “  An- 
san,”  for  Benjamin's  “Uncas”  did  not  appear  until 
the  August,  1842,  number  of  Graham  s,  aftei  Editoi- 
critic  Poe’s  prior  May  resignation. 

It  appears  that  an  answer  to  Poe’s  Prospectus  letter, 
for  Graham’s ,  to  N.  P.  Willis  — who  later  proved  so 
true  a  friend  to  its  writer  —  concerning  contributions, 
was  not  received  until  Nov.  30,  1841.  At  Glenmary, 
N.  Y.,  Willis  replied  that  a  year’s  contract  until  1842, 
with  Mr.  Godey  for  prose,  prevented  sending  such  to 
Graham’s,  but  with  former’s  consent  the  writer  would 
be  happy  to  send  poetry,  and  presumed  from  the 
handsome  notice  of  Graham  s  in  The  Lady  s  Book, 
that  Godey  and  Graham  were  the  best  of  friends. 
Willis  noted  Godey  as  very  liberal,  and  added,  that  he 
was  sorry  enough  to  refuse  so  good  a  writer  as  Poe 
and  to  a  magazine  as  good  as  Graham’s,  but  stated : 
“  I  am  in  a  tight  place.”  Willis  closed  with  :  “  Did  you 
ever  send  me  the  magazine  containing  my  auto¬ 
graphs?”  Thus,  on  Willis’  part,  began  his  later  firm 
friendship  for  Poe. 

August,  1845,  Graham’s  brought  to  print  J.  C. 
Neal’s  sketch  of  Dr.  John  Kearsley  Mitchell,  father  of 
the  noted  nerve  specialist  and  writer,  the  late  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell.  Philadelphia.  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell 
was  born  at  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  May,  T778;  he  was 
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sent  to  Ayr,  Scotland,  1807;  thence  to  Edinburgh  Col¬ 
lege.  He  returned  to  America  in  1819;  made  three 
voyages  to  China.  Besides  scientific  works,  he  wrote 


Dr.  John  Kearsley  Mitchell 
From  May,  1845,  Graham's  Magazine 


on  China;  also  songs  and  a  volume  of  poems.  He  was 
professionally  associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Per¬ 
sonally,  Dr.  Mitchell  was  tall,  muscular,  robust.  His 
conversation  was  of  unusual  grace,  fluency  and  bril¬ 
liance;  few  men  are  gifted  with  more  ready  wit  and 
1-47 
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pleasant  repartee.  Some  records  brought  Dr.  J.  K. 
Mitchell  into  professional  and  friendly  care  of  Poe 
and  his  invalid  wife  about  this  time.  No  doubt  Poe 
caught  his  idea  of  China,  of  which  the  May  15,  1910, 
Pittburg  Leader  states :  “  It  seems  Poe’s  pet  idea  was 
that  everything  had  been  tried  out  in  China  centuries 
ago,”  came  from  Brantz  Mayer  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr. 
Mitchell.  Poe  may  have  heard  from  them  of  the 
Chinese  poem  “  The  Raven,  or  the  Bird  of  Fate,” 
written  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  translated 
in  the  early  1890’s  by  Dr.  Martin,  and  perhaps  it  sug¬ 
gested  to  Poe  his  title  for  “The  Raven.”  But  to  Dr. 
Mitchell  Poe’s  case,  nervous  congestion  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  were  a  double  study  of  intense  interest.  Dr. 
Mitchell’s  grandson,  Langdon  Mitchell,  Esq.,  author 
and  playwright,  writes  of  his  father,  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
as  having  said  that  Poe  came  around  occasionally 
to  borrow  something  from  his  physician,  which  “bor¬ 
rowings  were  never  returned.  Why  should  they  have 
been?  The  poet  who  pays  his  debts  —  oh,  well,  all  I 
can  say  is,  God  pity  him  !  I  hope  you  will  say  America 
of  that  time  must  have  been  one  long  hell  for  any  man 
to  live  in  .  .  .  excepting  Andrew  Jackson.”  Poe’s 
Dr.  Mitchell  then  lived  at  288  Walnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  house  was  “  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
nth  and  Walnut  Streets,”  as  located  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Jackson.  At  Poe’s  more  modest  home  and  that  of  his 
physician  these  two  gifted  men  doubtlessly  had  many 
a  congenial  talk  on  old  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  that  both 
knew  so  well  —  and  many  other  topics,  including  the 
frail  health  of  the  poet,  also  his  patient  and  still  more 
frail  young  wife. 
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Because  some  of  Poe’s  autography  sketches  were 
curtly  caustic  —  more  forceful  in  a  wider  field  —  they 
grew,  for  their  writer,  an  uncomely  crop  of  a  few  new 
enemies.  Yet  on  Nov.  io,  1841,  Thomas  wrote  his 
friend:  “You,  my  dear  Poe,  have  a  very  high  reputa¬ 
tion  here  among  the  literati.”  Graham’s  Nov.  27, 
1841,  Saturday  Evening  Post  printed  Poe’s  “Three 
Sundays  in  a  Week  (A  succession  of  Sundays),”  in 
which  is  related  how  a  youthful  genius  wins  his 
fine-hearted  old  curmudgeon  uncle’s  consent  to  this 
grand-nephew’s  “marriage  with  Kate.”  It  is  said  the 
climax  of  “Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,”  by 
Jules  Verne,  came  from  Poe’s  “Three  Sundays  in  a 
Week.”  Graham's  for  December,  1841,  gave  the  sec¬ 
ond  section  of  Poe’s  “Autography”  papers;  also  added 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Embury  and  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  to  its 
editorial  phalanx  of  George  R.  Graham,  Charles  F. 
Peterson  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  In  this  number  Poe 
stated :  “  Our  success  bas  been  almost  incredible.  .  .  . 
We  began  the  year  almost  unknown ;  .  .  .  we  close  it 
with  25,000  subscribers.”  Few  will  dispute  that  the 
weight  of  this  favor  grew  by  virtue  of  Poe’s  genius, 
and  for  all  this  he  had  scarcely  more  than  the  bare 
comforts  of  life;  but  both  items,  added  editors  and 
financial  success,  probably  snuffed  out  any  lingering 
hopes  cherished  by  Poe  for  proprietary  interest  in 
Graham’s  Magazine,  or  for  its  owner’s  aid  to  The 
Penn.  But  whatever  of  Poe’s  uncertain  service- — on 
any  account  —  his  returns  from  Graham’s  and  through 
the  many  contributors  be  gained  for  it,  were  in  pitiful 
contrast  to  its  owner’s  fine  Philadelphia  home,  “  spank¬ 
ing  team”  of  horses  and  carriage;  also  in  all  that  he 
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touched  “turning  to  gold.”  This  was  the  popular 
belief  of  Graham  at  that  time. 

The  January,  1842,  Graham’s  gave  Poe’s  last  “Au¬ 
tograph”  paper,  and  because  his  “  Eleonora”  appeared 
in  The  Gift  annual  for  that  year  indicates,  at  least, 
Poe  had  been  forced  to  some  thinking  of  a  change. 
“  Eleonora,”  all  in  all,  seemed  to  give  an  exquisite  re¬ 
flex  of  the  poet's  personality  in  his  earliest,  happy 
wedded  life  at  Richmond  with  the  fair  Eleonora  of 
one  of  his  fairest  dreams. 

Dec.  1,  1841,  Poe’s  Jackson,  Tennessee,  friend  wrote: 

I  have  a  communication  from  “  Boz  ”  —  perfectly 
unique  in  construction  —  so  full  of  beautiful  thoughts. 
He  sent  it  as  a  token  of  remembrance  .  .  .  most  sacredly 
I  preserve  it.  As  he  is  about  visiting  this  country,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  suffer  some  of  his  bright  thoughts  ...  to  meet 
him  on  its  threshold.  This  original  will  be  sent  you  in 
time  for  February  Graham’s.  If  you  see  Boz,  give  him 
my  thanks,  and  for  your  notice  of  me  in  the  last  magazine 
reserve  for  yourself  the  warmest  prayer  of  an  honest 
heart  for  your  happiness. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

John  Tomlin. 

Preceded  by  Poe’s  editorial  note  of  double  courtesy 
to  Mr.  Tomlin  and  Charles  Dickens,  this  “  Boz  ”  letter 
was  located  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston,  in 
Graham’s  Magazine  for  February,  1842. 

Poe’s  “  Omniana,”  in  January,  1842,  Graham’s,  in¬ 
cluded  ideas  on  book  illustration ;  notes  on  Heber, 
Walpole  and  Sir  Christopher  North  with  others;  also 
a  review  of  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  voted  “one 
of  the  most  admirable  fictions  in  the  language.”  Of 
the  author,  Poe  noted  that  Dr.  John  Aikin’s  “British 
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Poets  ’  supplied  all  that  need  be  known  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Keen  interests  of  Dr.  Aikin  occur  in  later 
narrative  dates.  Graham’s  for  February  gave  Poe’s 
new  and  most  favorable  review  of  “  Barnably  Rudge,” 
and  in  striking  contrast  was  the  reviewer’s  caustic 
critique  of  Cornelius  Mathew’s  poem  “  Wakondah : 
The  Master  of  Life.”  Poe  regretted  to  find  it  stray- 
ing  from  the  Arcturus ’  editorial  protection  courteously 
observed  by  editors  against  critical  attacks.  But  at 
this  date  —  and  Godey’s  November,  1845,  issue  — 
Poe  “grieved”  to  “speak  ill”  of  the  poetical  talent 
“  of  an  editor  of  one  of  the  very  best  journals  in  the 
country.”  But  “positive  duty”  goaded  him  into  dis¬ 
tinctly  stating  that  “‘Wakondah,’  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  trash,” —  with  “trivial  exceptions.”  Poe  con¬ 
tinued  with  a  lecture  on  literary  anatomy  with  an 
expert’s  skill.  It  won  gracious  acceptance  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  of  this  adverse  review;  and  later  fine,  kindly 
attentions  to  his  reviewer  had  their  usual  effect  on 
Poe,  resulting  in  a  letter  of  apology  —  noted  in  later 
order  of  its  date. 

For  some  time  Poe’s  shadows  of  woe  had  been 
creeping  with  a  stealthy  pace  towards  his  household 
and  in  ways  explained  by  his  letter38  of  Feb.  3,  1842, 
to  his  friend  F.  W.  Thomas.  In  it  appeared :  “  My 
dear  little  wife  has  been  dangerously  ill  ...  a  fort¬ 
night  since,  [about  Jan.  20]  in  singing,  she  ruptured  a 
blood-vessel  .  .  .  only  yesterday  physicians  gave  me 
hope  of  her  recovery.”  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  attended 
Virginia.  In  prior  November  Graham’s,  Poe’s  “Autog¬ 
raphy  noted  Dr.  Mitchell  as  writer  of  popular  “  songs 
.  .  .  set  to  music.  Fie  has  .  .  .  given  to  the  world  a  volume 
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of  poems,  .  .  .  the  longest  was  remarkable  for  an  old- 
fashioned  polish  and  vigor  of  versification.”  Poe’s 
letter  continued :  “  .  .  .  imagine  the  agony  I  suffered. 
You  know  how  devotedly  1  love  her,  .  .  .  today  the 
prospect  brightens.  I  seize  the  first  moment  of  hope 
and  relief  to  reply  to  your  kind  words.  You  ask  how  I 
come  on  with  Graham?  Will  you  believe  it,  Ihomas? 
One  morning  subsequent  to  the  accident  I  called  upon 
him,  being  entirely  out  of  his  debt,  and  asked  an  advance 
of  two  months'  salary  —  when  he  not  only  flatly  but 
discourteously  refused.  Now  that  man  knows  I  have 
rendered  him  most  important  services  —  the  fact  is 
rung  in  his  ears  by  every  second  person  who  visits 
the  office  —  and  comments  by  the  press  are  too  obvious 
to  be  misunderstood.”  That  conscience  did  disturb 
Mr.  Graham,  on  some  scores,  seems  sure  from  a  letter 
written  to  Mrs.  Osgood,  January,  1843,  after  he  lost 
the  editor  whose  mental  force  standardized  his  maga¬ 
zine.  In  this  letter  was:  “I  sometimes  wish  ...  I 
had  gone  on  quietly  in  my  little  law  office,  using  my  pen 
modestly  as  a  writer  for  a  few  more  years,  instead  of 
embarking  on  the  stormy  sea  of  publication,  —  heart 
and  —  I  sometimes  fear  soul  ...  I  do  not  think  I 
would  have  made  much  more  —  as  a  lawyer  or  writer 
—  certainly  not  as  both,  for  I  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
shoving  off  responsibilities  of  the  one  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  other.”  It  was  this  “  shoving  off  ”  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  duly  wrecked  Mr.  Graham’s  fine  pros¬ 
pects  and  health.  Poe  continued:  “The  project  of 
the  new  Magazine  still  occupies  my  thoughts.  If  I 
live,  I  will  accomplish  it  in  triumph.  ...  If  instead 
of  a  paltry  salary,  Graham  had  given  me  a  tenth  of 
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his  magazine,  I  should  feel  myself  a  rich  man  today. 
When  he  bought  out  Burton,  the  joint  circulation  was 
45°°  —  we  printed  Feb.  No.  last,  40,000.”  Godey’s 
“  absolute  circulation  is  about  20,000.  Godey  has  sur¬ 
passed  Graham  in  externals  of  a  good  magazine.  ...  I 
fear  I  am  getting  sadly  egotistical.  I  would  not  speak 
so  plainly  to  any  other  than  yourself.  The  autograph 
articles  have  had  a  great  run  —  have  done  wonders  for 
the  journal.  I  was  weak  enough  ...  to  modify  many 
in  praise.  In  the  case  of  Conrad- — and  he  insisted  on 
my  speaking  well  of  Holden  and  Peterson  —  it  seems 
the  error  has  been  made  to  count  against  my  critical  im¬ 
partiality.  Let  no  man  accuse  me  of  leniency  again.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  believe  Ingraham  stole  ‘Lafitte.’  Benjamin 
does  not  write  the  political  papers  in  the  ‘  New  World  ’ 
—  I  cannot  like  that  man,  although  I  wish  to  —  he 
made  some  advances  of  late.  Did  you  read  my  re¬ 
view  of  ‘Barnaby  Rudge  ’  in  Feb.  No.?  ...  I  was 
right  about  the  plot  —  you  believed  I  would  find  myself 
mistaken.  You  are  personally  acquainted  with  Robert 
Tyler,  author  of  ‘  Ahasuerus.’  In  this  poem  are  many 
evidences  of  power  —  might  it  not  be  possible  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  feel  some  interest  in  my  scheme  — 
open  or  secret?  The  Magazine  might  be  made  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  like  Black¬ 
wood.  Remember  me  kindly  to  Dow.” 

Feb.  6,  1842,  Poe  heard  from  Thomas,  who  made 
various  suggestions  as  to  his  desire  to  serve  Poe  for 
a  “magazine  on  your  own  hook”;  urged  fractional 
interest  in  any  claiming  his  editorial  energies,  and  de¬ 
plored  salary  efforts  for  permanent  success.  Thomas 
noted  that  Robert  Tyler  would  serve  by  his  pen  but 
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could  not  otherwise;  he  was  gratified  with  the  opinion 
of  his  “  Ahasuerus,”  given  by  Poe,  valued  it  “  more 
than  any  other  critic’s  in  the  country”  (Poe’s  notice 
of  Thomas  was  voted  “a  handsome  one”)  ;  he  men¬ 
tioned  Dickens’  works,  and  added  :  “  It  gave  me  sincere 
sorrow  to  hear  of  the  illness  of  your  ‘  dear  little  wife 
—  and  hoped  she  had  “entirely  recovered.”  Thomas 
sent  his  regards  to  her  and  her  mother;  noted  Dow 
as  “well,”  and  at  the  “theatre  last  night”;  also  that 
“  White,  of  the  ‘  Messenger,’  is  here,  .  .  .  called  .  .  . 
yesterday.  He  has  been  very  ill.  What  kind  of  a  chap 
is  he?  ”  Thomas  concluded:  “  Poe,  I  long  to  see  you. 

It  seems  Mr.  White’s  health  was  seriously  breaking,  as 
in  September,  1842,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  at 
the  Astor  House,  New  York,  but  lingered  until  Jan.  19, 
1843,  when  he  passed  away  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

To  Grahams  for  March,  1842,  Poe  gave  various 
analytical  notices  concerning  Longfellow,  Lever,  Lord 
Broughton  and  others.  In  the  April  number  Longfel¬ 
low’s  “  Ballads  ”  came  under  Poe’s  technical  treatment, 
which  claimed  “  Beauty  only,  should  be  the  theme  of 
Art,”  and  the  purpose  of  Poetry  was  the  “  Rhythmical 
creation  of  Beauty.”  Through  beauty  of  perfection 
on  all  lines  was  Poe’s  “most  direct  path  of  ascension 
to  the  Divine,”  writes  Edwin  Markham.  And  from 
Mr.  Whitty39  comes:  “John  Mackinnon  Robertson’s 
‘  New  Essay  Toward  a  Critical  Method  ’  charged  Poe 
with  filching  ‘  Rhythmical  creation  of  Beauty,’  phrase 
defining  ‘Poetry’ — from  the  Preface  of  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold’s ‘Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.’  In  the  Saturday 
Museum  —  dated  1842  —  Poe  directly  states,  this 
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1842  criticism  of  Longfellow,  in  April  Graham  s,  fur¬ 
nished  this  definition  used  by  Dr.  Griswold;  also,  that 
the  1842  Review  of  Tennyson  (charged  to  Poe)  was 
written  by  Dr.  Griswold.  His  ‘  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America’  was  advertised,  April,  1842;  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  for  review  in  May,  and  reviewed  in  June.  Poe 
could  not  have  seen  its  preface  in  time  for  his  March 
writing  of  the  Longfellow  review  for  the  April  num¬ 
ber  of  Graham’s.” 

In  April  Graham’s  appeared  Poe’s  “Life  in  Death,” 
later  entitled  “  The  Oval  Portrait,”  which  was  noted 
as  “  after  the  manner  of  Hoffmann.”  Miss  Julia 
Sully,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  writes:  “Poe’s  inspiration 
for  this  story  came  from  an  oval  portrait  —  two-thirds 
life  size  — of  a  young  girl  with  a  blue  ribbon,  on 
which  was  a  locket,  around  her  bare  neck  and  the 
locket  was  held  in  her  hand.”  This  painting  was  by 
Robert  M.  Sully,  the  devoted  life-long  friend  of 
Poe  and  grandfather  of  Miss  Julia  Sully.  Poe’s 
psychological  touch  of  this  story’s  artist-hero  appears 
in:  “And  he  would  not  see  that  the  tints  which 
he  spread  upon  the  canvas  were  drawn  from  the  cheeks 
of  her  who  sate  beside  him.”  An  English  record  of 
Poe  and  this  story  is :  “  The  opening  of  his  stories  is 
commonly  perfect.  Another  writer  would  take  five 
pages  to  explain  what  Poe  has  touched  off  in  five  lines 
of  ‘  The  Oval  Portrait.’  ”  R.  M.  Sully’s  painting  of 
this  subject  was  seen  in  a  New  York  City  antique 
shop  on  Fourth  Avenue,  but  disappeared  from  there 
three  years  ago. 

By  several  scholarly  critics,  whose  rich,  private 
libraries  would  have  proved  a  bookman  s  paradise  to 
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Poe,  whose  poverty  shelved  his  books  in  his  head,  he 
has  been  charged  with  some  loose  use  of  excerpts  from 
several  authors,  with  special  reference  to  Joseph  Glan- 
vill,  for  the  motto  of  “A  Descent  into  the  Mael¬ 
strom.”  On  page  15  of  “  Essays  on  Several  Important 
Subjects  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,”  Joseph  Glan- 
vill,  London,  1676,  appears  his  original  text.  It 
reads:  “The  ways  of  God  in  Nature  (as  in  Provi¬ 
dence)  are  not  as  ours  are:  Nor  are  the  Models  that 
we  frame  anyway  commensurate  to  the  vastness  and 
profundity  of  his  Works;  which  have  a  Depth  in  them 
greater  than  the  Well  of  Democritus.”  Poe’s  form  of 
this  expression  is:  “The  ways  of  God  in  Nature,  as  in 
Providence,  are  not  our  ways ;  nor  are  the  models  that 
we  frame  in  any  way  commensurate  to  the  vastness, 
profundity  and  unsearchableness  of  His  works,  which 
have  a  depth  in  them  greater  than  the  well  of  De¬ 
mocritus.”  By  comparison  Poe’s  form  seems  no 
injustice  to  Glanvill’s;  perhaps  dips  the  balance  in 
Poe’s  favor.  Graham’s  for  May,  1842,  gave  the  poet’s 
extravaganza  of  scenic  color  effects  in  “  The  Mask  of 
the  Red  Death,  A  Fantasy,”  graphically  so  named  by 
its  writer,  who  compared  his  dancers  to  dreams ;  and 
truly  he  was  master-craftsman  of  such  cult.  In  this 
May  Graham’s  also  appeared  Poe’s  review  of  highest 
praise  for  “Twice  Told  Tales”  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  then  a  comparatively  unknown  writer.  Poe 
noted:  “The  style  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  purity  it¬ 
self.  .  .  .  Ilis  originality  ...  is  remarkable.”  His 
“‘Tales’  belong  to  the  highest  region  of  Art  .  .  . 
subservient  to  genius  of  a  very  lofty  order.  ...  As 
Americans,  we  should  feel  proud  of  the  book.”  Be- 
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cause  Poe  suggested  that  some  ideas  in  his  “  William 
Wilson”  could  be  found  in  “Howe’s  Masquerade,” 
by  Hawthorne,  Mr.  T.  Ollive  Mabbott  writes,  “  might 
be  the  reason  for  the  Feb.,  1843,  Pioneer  print  —  but 
in  no  other  —  of  Hawthorne’s  ‘Hall  of  Fantasy’  rec¬ 
ord,  that  ‘  Mr.  Poe  had  gained  ready  admittance  for 
the  sake  of  his  imagination,  but  was  threatened  with 
ejectment,  as  belonging  to  the  obnoxious  class  of 
critics.’  I  think  it  was  not  meant  to  be  unkindly  to 
Poe,  only  that  personal  comments  were  stale.  In  re¬ 
vising  this  tale  Hawthorne  cut  out  this  and  other 
contemporary  allusions.” 

With  March,  1842,  date  Graham’s  Magazine  cir¬ 
culation  had  reached  40,000.  But  neither  its  owner’s 
liberal  consideration  of  contributors- — including,  to 
some  measure,  Poe  as  such  —  nor  the  vitalizing 
energies  or  intellectual  force  of  its  talented  young 
editor,  advanced  his  financial  interest  or  literary  free¬ 
dom  in  Graham’s,  or  for  The  Penn,  which  had  been 
given  up  for  promised  but  unobtained  considerations 
already  named.  After  so  much  hard  work  and  lost 
time  on  both  scores,  a  double  failure  was  dishearten¬ 
ing.  To  this  weariness  of  mind  and  body  was  added 
the  shock  of  his  wife’s  sudden  illness;  which  invalid¬ 
ism  ended  only  with  her  life,  January,  1847.  Just 
where  Poe,  his  wife  and  their  mother  were  living  in 
January,  1842,  is  not  definitely  known.  As  already 
stated,  their  earliest  roofage  in  Philadelphia  was  with 
their  friends  Mr.  James  Pedder  and  sisters,  who  —  in 
1839  and  prior  —  lived  on  12th  Street,  above  Mul¬ 
berry,  now  Arch  Street.  Later  Poe  and  family 
boarded  on  Arch  Street,  which  place  they  left  Sept.  4, 
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1838,  “  for  a  small  house,”  perhaps  their  16th  Street 
and  Locust  location.  The  next  items  of  their  family 
life  were  noted  by  Poe  to  his  distant  cousin  William 
Poe,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  by  “  Mrs.  Clemm  being  ill  ”  — 
prior  to  date  August,  1840  —  and  leaving  writer  and 
Virginia  to  care  for  each  other,  while  she  went  to 
New  Jersey  on  a  six  weeks’  visit,  but  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  she  was  well.  Poe’s  extra-pay  work, 
during  his  salary  time  from  Graham’s,  must  have  kept 
his  family  of  three  in  more  comfort  perhaps  than  they 
ever  elsewhere  enjoyed;  for  Miss  Amanda  B.  Harris 
noted  ( Hearth  and  Home,  Jan.  9,  1875),  of  their  best 
Philadelphia  era,  that  “Virginia  hardly  looked  more 
than  fourteen,  fair,  soft,  graceful  and  girlish,”  and  that 
every  one  “  was  won  by  her.”  Poe  was  “  very  proud 
and  very  fond  of  her”  —  delighted  in  the  round  child¬ 
like  face  and  plump  little  figure,  contrasted  with  him¬ 
self,  “so  tall,  thin  and  half  melancholy  looking;  and 
she,  in  turn,  idolized  him.  She  had  a  voice  of  wonder¬ 
ful  sweetness,  and  was  an  exquisite  singer”;  and,  in 
some  of  their  most  prosperous  days,  “  when  living  in  a 
pretty  rose-covered  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  she  had  her  harp  and  piano.”  Another  record 
is  that  this  name,  “  rose-covered  cottage,”  was  given 
to  Poe’s  Spring  Garden,  north  7th  Street  home,  be¬ 
cause  Mrs.  Clemm  trained  climbing  rose-plants  over 
all  its  porch-entrance.  But  wherever  they  lived, 
in  their  modest  way  they  entertained  their  relatives 
and  friends  now  and  then.  Henry  Beck  Hirst  (intro¬ 
duced  to  Poe  by  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English),  who 
later  wrote  Poe’s  Life  Sketch,  would  come,  during 
these  early  Philadelphia  days,  for  Sunday  morning 
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breakfast  with  him  and  family ;  then  the  two  men 
would  spend  the  day  in  country  strolls.  Hirst  knezv 
and  loved  birds  and  was  their  poet-singer  of  his  time ; 
his  work  on  them,  “  A  Book  of  Cage  Birds,”  was  in  its 


Henry  Beck  Hirst 

From  daguerreotype  owned  by  his  niece,  Miss  Lina  Saxe, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

writing,  at  this  time,  for  1842  printing.  He  and  Poe 
being  intense  lovers  of  nature,  no  doubt  made  these 
woodland  jaunts  mutually  delightful.  Henry  Beck 
Hirst,  author  of  a  “  Poetical  Dictionary,”  “  Endym- 
ion,”  “The  Penance  of  Roland,”  “quite  pretentious,” 
notes  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson, — and  other  poems  aside 
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from  his  prose,  “  A  Book  of  Cage  Birds”  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  23,  1813.  He  studied  law  from 
eight  to  eighteen;  passed  into  mercantile  life  and  in¬ 
cidentally  contributed  poems  to  Graham's,  and  other 
print  issues.  To  brilliant,  erratic  Henry  Hirst  more 
fittingly  applied  the  words  Peterson  wrote  of  Poe  — 
that  he  “  was  a  splendid  fellow  but  as  unstable  as 
water.”  Hirst’s  verse-writing  has  been  dated  fiom 
1839,  about  the  time  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  intio- 
duced  him  to  Poe,  in  whom  Hirst  found  a  master  of 
literary  craft  and  friendly  aid  on  such  lines,  while 
he,  in  turn,  undoubtedly  steered  Poe  safely  through 
legal  narrows  in  his  later  straits  with  Burton.  It  has 
been  said  Hirst  seriously  stated  that  he  wrote  “  The 
Raven,”  but  his  life  data  — up  to  1849  inclusive  — in 
his  own  handwriting,  sent  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold, 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  this  claim,  yet  calls 
attention  to  all  his  works;  also  to  his  lomantic  mai- 
riage  in  1849  to  Miss  Cornelia  Restey,  whom  he  saved 
from  drowning.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  located  a 
Philadelphia  defense  of  Poe  in  the  Oct.  20th,  1849, 
Saturday  Courier.  This  “  Reminiscences  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe,”  signed  “  H.  B.  H”  — by  Hirst  — was  promptly 
written,  and  printed  eleven  days  after  Dr.  Griswold  s 
New  York  Tribune,  Oct  9th,  1849,  article  on  Poe 
signed  “Ludwig.”  In  Mr.  Mabbott’ s  excerpts  from 
Hirst’s  “Reminiscences”  of  Poe  is:  “We  saw  him 
thrice  or  twice  a  day  for  two  years.  We  sat,  night  by 
night,  a  welcome  guest  at  his  often  meagre  table,  but, 
when  fortune  smiled  on  him,  his  well-filled  board.  In 
all  that  time,  in  all  our  acquaintance,  we  never  heard 
him  express  one  single  word  of  personal  ill-feeling 
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against  any  man,  not  even  in  his  blackest  hours  of  pov¬ 
erty.  His  criticisms  of  individuals,  and  they  were 
nervous  enough,  referred  only  to  their  literary  "merits, 
and  he  was  always  rig'ht.  Unamiable  he  was  not;  he 
was  otherwise  to  a  fault,  and  always  ready  to  forget 
and  forgive.”  Mr.  Mabbott  concludes  of  Hirst’s  Poe- 
defense:  “There  was  absolutely  no  claim  to  writing 
‘  The  Raven.'  ”  Probably  the  nearest  Hirst’s  pen  ever 
touched  “The  Raven”  was  in  his  ode  “To  a  Ruined 
Fountain,”  Mr.  Mabbott  notes,  “in  September,  1842, 
Snowden’ s  Lady’s  Companion.  The  poem  is,  in  great 
measure,  ‘The  Haunted  Palace’  diluted.  Stanza  II, 
- — italics  are  mine  —  reads: 

‘  On  its  basin’s  sides  are  graven 

Forms  of  chiefs  and  maidens  bright, 

Whom  the  never  dying  raven 
Hath  forgotten,  nameless  even 
In  the  poet's  lay  of  might. 

And  wild  groups  of  Bacchants  glowing 
Neath  the  waters  o’er  them  flowing.’” 

Mr.  Mabbott  adds :  “  Hirst  sometimes  wrote  poetry 
of  a  high  grade.” 

But  aside  from  the  strong  Poe-glow  over  these  lines 
—  indicating  Hirst  “an  apt  pupil”  —  of  much  more 
importance  seems  this  September,  1842,  print  reference 
to  “  the  never  dying  raven  ...  In  the  poet’s  lay  of 
might,”  made  then  by  Hirst  when  so  close  an  associate 
of  Poe.  This  knowing  reference  affirms  the  family 
Barhyte’s  statements  that  “  The  Raven  ”  was  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  prior  summer  of  1842,  as  of  later  noting. 
But  to  Hirst’s  presence  in  Poe’s  home  were  added 
Virginia’s  little  parties,  which  at  times  included  Eliza 
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White,  of  Richmond,  and  their  Baltimore  cousin,  Mrs. 
James’ (Mary  Estelle  Herring)  Warden,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Herring’s  second  wife,  as  house  guests.  Tothe  latter 
were  given  a  tiny  wine  glass  and  a  wee  bit  of  a  scent 
bottle  that  Mary  Estelle  —  they  called  “Cousin”  ever 
treasured  and  left  to  her  daughter,  Miss  Ella  L.  War- 


Tiny  Wine  Glass  and  Scent  Bottle 
Given  by  Poe  and  Virginia  to  Mary  Estelle  Herring  Warden. 
From  photograph  of  originals  owned  by  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  Miss  Ella  L.  Warden,  Baltimore,  Md. 


den.  By  her  kindness,  not  only  pictures  of  these  gifts, 
but  one  of  locks  of  hair  of  the  poet  and  his  Virginia, 
appear  in  these  pages.  From  Professor  Woodberry 
comes,  that  Mr.  Herring  and  his  daughter  —  then  a 
widow  —  went  to  live  in  Philadelphia  in  1840  or  ’41. 
She  met  Mrs.  Clemm  on  Chestnut  Street,  when  “  for 
the  first  time  she  knew  the  Poe’s  were  living  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.”  After  that  she  went  frequently  to  see  them. 
Baltimore  Mary  was  also  a  visitor  of  these  few  pros¬ 
perous  Philadelphia  days  when  Virgina  had  her  harp 
and  piano,  which  luxuries  later  disappeared.  Miss 
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Harris  added:  “It  was  during”  one  of  their  little 
home  parties,  near  mid-January,  1842,  that  one  even¬ 
ing,  while  singing  to  her  harp  music,  Virginia  rup¬ 
tured  a  blood-vessel,  and  “after  that  she  suffered  a 
hundred  deaths.”  She  could  not  bear  the  slightest  ex- 


Locks  of  Poe’s  and  Virginia’s  Hair 
From  photograph  of  original  locks,  owned  by  Miss  Ella  L.  Warden 

posure,  needed  the  utmost  care;  and  all  conveniences 
important  to  an  invalid  were  almost  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  her.  And  yet,  the  room  where  she  lay 
for  weeks,  hardly  able  to  breathe  except  as  she  was 
fanned,  was  a  little  place  with  its  ceiling  so  low  that 
her  head  almost  touched  it.  “  But  no  one  dared  to 
speak.  - —  Mr.  Poe  was  so  sensitive  and  irritable  — 
‘  quick  as  steel  and  flint,’  said  one  who  knew  him  in 
those  days.  And  he  would  not  allow  a  word  about  the 
danger  of  her  dying; — the  mention  of  it  drove  him 
wild.  .  .  .  Still  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  as  all 
1-48 
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those  brought  into  relations  with  the  family  agree. 
No  one  could  fail  to  see  that,  —  considerate,  delicate 
and  courteous  but  lamentably  wanting  in  self-control. 
A  single  glass  of  wine  would  affect  him  at  once. 
Keenly  he  felt  privation  with  a  double  edge  in  touch¬ 
ing'  those  nearest  and  dearest  on  earth  to  him ;  and  he, 
at  times,  half-distracted  with  worrying  over  it,  would 
steal  out  of  the  house  at  night,  “wander  about  the 
streets  for  hours ;  proud,  heart-sick,  despairing,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn  or  what  to  do,  while  Mrs. 
Clemm  would  endure  this  anxiety  at  home  as  long  as 
she  could,  then  start  off  in  search  of  him.”  So  lived 
the  three,  clinging  to  each  other  in  the  tender  bonds  of 
love  and  sorrow,  when  his  Eleonora  s  couch  of  suffer¬ 
ing  became  the  center  of  Poe’s  secluded  home.  At 
times,  during  this  period,  they  were  reduced  almost  to 
starvation,  having  nothing  but  bread  and  molasses, 
and  that  in  no  great  supply,  for  days  at  a  time. 

Truly  his  talented  editor’s  diet  of  “  bread  and  mo¬ 
lasses,”  in  spare  quantity,  offered  a  glaring  contrast 
to  Graham’s  “open  house,  and  well-spread  table”  of 
his  Buttonwood  Street  home  of  this  time,  when  he  was 
moved  to  refuse  Poe’s  request  for  two  months’  salary 
in  advance.  Surely  Poe’s  financial  worth  to  Graham’s 
Magazine  should  have  secured  investigation,  at  least, 
of  conditions  creating  this  request.  It  appears  there 
was  a  society  of  Philadelphia  ladies —  of  whom,  per¬ 
haps,  that  sweet,  long-suffering  soul  Mrs.  Graham  was 
one  _  for  helping,  in  a  delicate  way  by  leaving  things 
at  their  homes,  those  whom  common  charity  could  not 
reach.  It  is  of  record  that  Mrs.  Clemm  applied  to 
these  ladies.  Yet  so  proud  and  sensitive  was  this  little 
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family  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  aid  them,  even 
when  suffering  for  actual  necessities  of  life.  These 
were  the  conditions  that  bore  down  on  Poe’s  already 
strained  nervous  force  when  that  did  most  to  lift  Gra¬ 
ham’s  circulation  from  the  January  17,000,  to  March, 
1842,  40,000  subscribers.  The  Magazine  itself  noted 
these  figures  and  dates.  That  Graham  was  especially 
voted  “  a  warm  and  useful  friend  of  Poe,”  is  of 
curiously  mixed  meanings.  But  Graham  had  a  con¬ 
science,  and  that  fiery  cross,  remorse,  makes  some 
men  wondrous  kind  at  times,  where  they  otherwise  fail 
to  be  simply  just.  With  moving  persistency  the  query 
comes  as  to  what  Graham,  or  his-  coming  invited  edi¬ 
tor,  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  would  have  accomplished  on 
the  slender  commons  of  scanty  “  bread  and  molasses  ”  ! 

Dr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  Philadelphia,  notes:  “Poe’s 
Philadelphia  benefactors  were  principally  Godey  and 
Graham.  Both  were  prosperous,  amiable  and  gener¬ 
ous.”  The  wish  to  know  how  Graham  favored  Poe, 
led  Dr.  Oberholtzer  to  seek  Mrs.  Katherine  Burgin,  — 
a  cousin  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  and  “  a  gentle¬ 
woman  of  85  years,”  whose  face  and  form  reminded 
her  visitor  of  “some  of  the  shapes  in  Sully’s  beautiful 
portraits.  She  moved  as  a  girl  among  the  people  whom 
that  artist  bequeathed  to  us  on  canvas.”  And,  as  a 
girl,  Mrs.  Burgin  went  to  school  near  the  Grahams’ 
Buttonwood  Street,  Spring  Garden  home.  She  went 
and  came  freely  then,  and  when  they  moved,  in  1843,  to 
Arch  Street,  just  above  Sixth.  Of  Graham,  Lowell 
in  1845  wrote:  “He  has  grown  fat,  an  evidence  of 
success.  He  lives  in  one  of  the  finest  houses  on  Arch 
Street,  and  keeps  his  carriage.”  This  he  no  doubt 
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Mrs.  Geo.  Rex  Graham 

From  photograph  of  Thos.  Sully’s  portrait,  sent  by  owners,  President 
and  Mrs.  Lyman  P.  Powell,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


kept  when  living  on  Buttonwood  Street,  as  there  are 
records  of  “  Graham  taking  Poe  and  Virginia  to  drive 
behind  his  spanking  team  of  horses.”  Concerning 
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Graham’s  Arch  Street  home  Dr.  Oberholtzer  was  told 
that  their  next-door  neighbor,  Elijah  Van  Syckel,  was 
a  Second  Street  wine  merchant,  and  a  doorway  was 
broken  in  the  second-story  wall  between  the  houses  to 
give  free  passage  to  their  inmates  at  all  hours.  There, 
and  at  the  prior  home,  Graham’s  was  an  “  open  house.” 
A  “well  spread  table  with  wine  that  flowed  at  com¬ 
mand  of  the  generous  host”  marked  these  homes. 
“  Indeed  its  flow  was  too  free  ”  for  the  good  of  some 
of  both  houses,  Poe’s  welfare  included.  Into  Graham’s 
home  came  Poe,  as  did  Thomas  Sully,  the  artist ;  Robt. 
M.  Bird,  author  of  “Nick  of  the  Woods”;  Judge 
Conrad,  poet  and  playwright;  R.  W.  Griswold;  Willis; 
Godey;  Fanny  Fern;  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  editor  of 
The  Lady’s  Book;  Grace  Greenwood;  Neal,  the  hu¬ 
morist,  and  others  of  that  day’s  note.  Henry  Clay, 
dining  one  day  at  Graham’s,  voted  Mrs.  Graham  “  the 
most  beautiful  woman  he  had  seen  in  Philadelphia.” 
And  truly  this  opinion  is  fully  sustained  by  Sully’s 
portrait  of  this  lady  of  rare  charm,  and  of  whose 
portrait  by  print  appears  by  courtesy  of  her  niece,  wife 
of  Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell,  President  of  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  But  Dr.  Oberholtzer,  recalling  Mrs. 
Burgin  to  Poe,  she  continued :  “  Oh,  yes,  Poe  tripped 
in  airily  with  his  mantle  over  his  shoulder  and  he 
often  remained  overnight.  Free  with  all  he  had, 
Graham  gave  the  poor  fellow  ungrudgingly,  especially 
when  he  was  pressing  him  for  a  manuscript  for  an 
early  number  of  the  magazine.”  (Italics  are  not  in  the 
original  statements.)  Thus  Poe  knowingly  sold  his 
birthright  for  the  mess  of  potage,  —  but  what  else 
could  he  have  done  with  only  a  “  verbal  agreement  ”  ! 
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Mrs.  Burgin  added :  “  When  Poe  could  not  come,  Mrs. 
Clemm  would  appear  at  the  door  to  ask  and  receive. 
Mr.  Graham’s  success,  I  think,  was  beyond  his  ex¬ 
pectations.  Sometimes  he  would  bring  his  mail  home. 

‘  Come,  Kathy,’  he  would  say  to  me,  ‘  come  and  see  the 
money  roll  in.’  And  together  we  would  open  the 
envelopes  in  which  state  bank  notes  were  placed  for 
subscriptions  to  the  magazine.  Sometimes  he  brought 
his  manuscripts  home  too :  I  remember  I  read  ‘  I  he 
Gold-Bug’  while  it  was  in  Mr.  Graham's  hands”  — 
for  which  he  paid  Poe  $52,  and  later  allowed  its  re¬ 
turn  (for  other  MS.  to  replace  it)  for  the  $100  prize 
it  won  from  the  Philadelphia  Dollar  Newspaper,  June 
21-28,  1843,  print  issues.  But  it  was  written  about 
the  winter  of  1842-43,  when  Poe’s  heart  and  mind 
were  full  of  distracting  troubles  in  his  Spring  Garden, 
North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia  home. 

When  Dr.  Oberholtzer  said  he  never  quite  under¬ 
stood  Mr.  Graham’s  lack  of  success  after  his  magazine 
failed  in  1850,  Mrs.  Burgin  replied :  “  But,  it  was  in¬ 
temperance.  Mrs.  Graham  suffered  in  silence,  like 
an  old-fashioned  woman.  She  was  devotedly  faithful, 
but  we  all  knew  why  it  was.”  It  seems  curious  that 
critics,  so  ready  to  score  this  as  a  failing,  against  Poe, 
never  even  whispered  the  fact  as  to  Graham,  whose 
money  success  perhaps  guaranteed  such  escape.  From 
Mr.  Graham  himself  came:  “Men  were  astonished  at 
my  success.  A  friend  came  in  one  day  and  said, 
‘Graham,  put  your  hand  on  that  table.’  ‘What  for?’ 
said  I.  ‘  Why,  because  everything  you  touch  turns  to 
gold !  ’  ”  Certainly  to  his  contributors  Graham  was 
generous.  He  surprised  Bayard  Taylor  by  $25  for 
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two  single  poems;  gave  Longfellow  $150  for  “The 
Spanish  Student,”  $50  for  “  the  Village  Blacksmith,” 
and,  early  in  1845,  offered  Lowell  $150  for  “The 
Legend  of  Brittany”  —  without  copyright — and  paid 
Poe  $52  for  “The  Gold-Bug,"  which  won  the  Dollar 
Newspaper  prize  for  $100,  June,  1843.  Charles  Whib- 
ley 40  notes  that  Poe  “was  born  out  of  time,  out  of 
place  —  bidden  to  live  in  an  alien,  hostile  world, 
whence  he  recoiled  in  an  impotent  horror.  His  life 
was  always  a  dream,  often  a  nightmare;  and,  since  he 
lived  shut  up  in  himself,  he  knew  not  envy,  but  merely 
contempt.  How  should  he  be  envious  of  contem¬ 
poraries  whom  he  surpassed?”  “On  Graham’s  re¬ 
quest  to  Cooper  for  ten  naval  stories,  Cooper  replied, 
‘I  can’t  write  for  you  —  you  can’t  pay  me  enough.’ 
When  Graham  inquired  how  much  was  wanted  for 
each  story,  Cooper’s  emphatic  answer  was  :  ‘  One  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  advance.’  Instantly  Graham  wrote  out 
a  check  for  $1000,  handed  it  to  Cooper,  and  gave  him 
$1800  for  ‘Islets  of  the  Gulf.’”  This  generosity  to 
others,  with  Poe’s  forceful  literary  efficiency  at  $800 
per  year  for  from  five  to  seven  pages  per  month,  and 
much  editorial  work,  made  Graham’s  Magazine  a  mar¬ 
velous  success  in  less  than  two  years,  and  this  was 
obtained  when  Poe  left  Graham,  May,  1842.  In  Gra¬ 
ham’s  Magazine  of  this  issue  was :  “  The  connection  of 
E.  A.  Poe,  Esq.,  with  this  work,  ceases  with  the  May 
number.  Mr.  Poe  bears  with  him  our  warmest  wishes 
for  success  in  whatever  he  may  undertake.”  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  bore  little  else  from  his  successful  launching 
of  Graham’s  Magazine  upon  the  periodical  waves  of 
that  time. 
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It  seems  more  than  passing-  strange,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  “verbal  agreement”  as  to  Poe’s  interest 
in  the  magazine  should  success  warrant  same,  that 
Graham  should  write  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold  (at  New 
York  City)  April  ip,  1842: 

Dr.  Sr  —  Have  you  fully  determined  to  abandon  the 
editorial  chair?  [Ass’t  Editor  of  Park  Benjamin's  New 
World,.]  Or  could  you  put  it  in  your  heart  to  locate  in 
Philadelphia?  Let  me  hear  from  you,  as  I  have  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  make.  I  like  your  book  much,  .  .  .  although 
it  will  be  an  offense  to  a  few,  it  must  be  popular  and 
please  every  man  of  taste. 

Yours, 

G.  R.  Graham. 

This  letter  indicates  prior  to  April  parleys  between 
the  two;  and  it  was  followed  by  Mr.  Grahams  May 
3rd  letter,  in  which  was: 

I  am  glad  that  you  agree  to  our  proposal.  .  .  .  Ihe 
salary  to  be  $1000  per  annum.  We  shall  hope  to  see  the 
light  of  your  countenance  soon. 

Yours, 

G.  R.  Graham. 

This  $1000  per  year  was  $200  more  than  was  given 
Poe  for  his  superb  editorial  efforts  that  secured  suc¬ 
cess.  That  these  prior  side  issues  were  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  realized  by  Poe  seems  evident  and  logical  by  several 
records  of  earliest  statements  concerning  Poe  leaving 
Graham’s;  some,  early  and  late,  came  from  Mr. 
Graham  himself  to  William  Fearing  Gill  and  others. 
One  account  was,  that  Poe  —  “  from  illness  or  other 
causes,”  was  “  absent  from  his  post  on  the  magazine  ”  ; 
meanwhile  Mr.  Graham  had  made  “temporary  ar- 
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rangement  with  Dr.  Griswold  to  act  as  Poe’s  sub¬ 
stitute  until  his  return.”  Graham’s  April  and  May 
letters,  also  prior  to  April  preparation  for  May 
magazine,  1842,  print  of  Poe’s  cessation  of  editorial 
connection,  would  not  hold  as  a  “  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment” —  what  these  facts  determine  as  definite  and 
permanent  only,  for  Dr.  Griswold  to  act  as  Poe  s  sub¬ 
stitute,  not  “until  his  return.”  This  statement  con¬ 
tinued, —  “Poe  came  back  unexpectedly,  and,  seeing 
Dr.  Griswold  in  his  chair,  turned  on  his  heel  without 
a  word,  and  left  the  office,  although  ...  he  sent  fre¬ 
quent  contributions  thereafter  to  the  magazine.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  Poe's  “illness  or  other  causes”  —  perhaps 
hypercritical  attitudes  as  to  reviews,  character  of  the 
magazine’s  indulgence  in  the  “namby  pamby”  and 
such  editorial  representatives  —  the  facts  stand  strong 
to  prove,  by  Poe’s  fostering  the  issue  in  its  infancy 
and  leaving  it  firmly  established  that,  upon  Graham’s 
part  to  be  free  from  Poe,  and  his  just,  however  im¬ 
practical,  claim  for  “verbal”  promise  of  some  pro¬ 
prietary  interest,  became  more  than  a  desire,  in  a  fixed 
purpose.  However,  some  “fifty”  articles  were  ac¬ 
cepted  from  Poe  after  his  editorial  services  ceased  with 
Graham’s  Magazine. 

Among  Mr.  Graham’s  other  and  more  kindly  Poe 
records  are:  “Literature  with  him  was  religion,  and 
he,  its  high  priest,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  scourged 
the  money-changers  from  the  temple.  In  all  else  he  had 
the  docility  and  kind-heartedness  of  a  child.  No  man 
was  more  quickly  touched  by  a  kindness,  none  more 
prompt  to  atone  for  an  injury.  For  three  or  four 
years  I  knew  him  intimately;  and  for  eighteen  months 
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saw  him  almost  daily;  much  of  the  time  writing  or 
conversing  at  the  same  desk ;  knowing  all  his  hopes, 
his  fears  and  little  annoyances  of  life,  as  well  as  his 
high-hearted  struggle  with  adverse  fate;  yet  he  was 
always  the  same  polished  gentleman,  the  quiet,  un¬ 
obtrusive,  thoughtful  scholar,  the  devoted  husband, 
frugal  in  his  personal  expenses,  punctual  and  un¬ 
wearied  in  his  industry,  and  the  soul  of  honor  in  all 
his  transactions.  This  .  .  .  was  in  his  better  days 
and  by  them  we  judge  the  man.  But  even  after  his 
habits  had  changed,”  — growing  nerve  exhaustion,  not 
“habits,”  of  which  Poe  wrote,  “haunted  me  as  a 
fiend”  —  Graham  continued,  “there  was  no  literary 
man  to  whom  I  would  more  readily  advance  money  for 
labor  to  be  done.  He  kept  his  accounts,  small  as  they 
were,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  banker.”  So  much  from 
Mr.  Graham  after  Poe’s  death,  and  curiously,  in  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  October  9,  1849,  “Ludwig”  Sketch  of  Poe 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  whom  Graham  called  to  his  first 
editor’s  place.  To  N.  P.  Willis  Mr.  Graham  enclosed 
Poe’s  account,  made  after  he  left  Philadelphia  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Graham,  long  after  the  items  had  escaped 
his  mind.  It  concerned  the  return  of  “  The  Gold- 
Bug,”  etc.,  of  prior  noting.  As  an  example  of  Poe’s 
exact  methods,  even  “after  his  habits  had  changed” 
and  he  was  charged  with  a  variety  of  rascalities,  the 
importance  of  this  account  is  obvious.  See  Notes,41 
Section  V. 

This  account  shows  that  Poe  was  paid  usual  rates 
for  his  reviewing  pages  by  Mr.  Graham,  who  con¬ 
tinued:  “This,  I  find,  was  his  uniform  habit,  with 
others  as  well  as  myself,  carefully  recalling  to  mind  his 
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indebtedness  with  each  article  sent.  ...  It  may  be  a 
.  .  .  plain  business  view  of  the  question,  but  that  may 
pass  as  something-  as  times  go.”  Only  when  nervous 
congestion  disturbed  Poe's  mental  force  acutely  was  he 
ever  less  careful  with  any  one.  Concerning  his  home- 
folk  and  life  when  editor  of  Graham’s  Magazine,  its 
owner  added :  “  I  shall  never  forget  how  solicitous  of 
the  happiness  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  he  was; 

.  .  .  his  whole  efforts  seemed  to  be  to  procure  the  com¬ 
fort  and  welfare  of  his  home.  Except  for  their  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  natural  ambition  of  having  a  magazine  of 
his  own  [  this  was  always  known  to  Graham ],  I  never 
heard  him  deplore  the  want  of  wealth.  The  truth  is  he 
cared  little  for  money,  knew  less  of  its  value,  .  .  .  seemed 
to  have  no  personal  expenses.  What  he  received  from 
me,  in  regular  monthly  installments,  went  directly  into 
the  hands  of  his  mother-in-law  for  family  comforts,  and 
tzoice  only  I  remember  his  purchasing  some  rather 
expensive  luxuries  for  his  home  [perhaps  the  harp  and 
piano  for  Virginia],  And  then  he  was  nervous  to  the 
degree  of  misery  until  he  had,  by  extra  articles,  covered 
what  he  considered  an  improvident  indebtedness.  His 
love  for  his  wife  was  a  sort  of  rapturous  worship  of 
the  spirit  of  beauty  which  he  felt  was  fading  before  his 
eyes.  I  have  seen  him  hovering  around  her,  when  she 
was  ill,  with  all  the  fond  fear  and  tender  anxiety  of  a 
mother  for  her  first-born,  her  slightest  cough  causing 
in  him  a  shudder,  a  heart-chill  that  was  visible.”  Five 
years’  pressure  on  Poe’s  weary  nerves  of  that  constant 
consumptive  cough  with  Virginia’s  sufferings,  and 
going  through  poverty  of  anguish  edge,  might  well 
have  “  changed  ”  the  “  habits  ”  of  every  Samson  of 
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Poe’s  stern  critics !  It  seems  to  have  been  the  summer 
of  1842  when  Poe  and  his  family  were  living  on  Coates 
Street,  fringing  later  Fairmount  Park,  that  Mr. 
Graham  noted  of  Poe  and  Virginia:  “I  rode  out  one 
summer  evening,  with  them,  and  the  remembrance  of 
his  watchful  eyes  eagerly  bent  upon  the  slightest  change 
.  .  .  in  that  loved  face  haunts  me  yet  as  the  memory  of 
a  sad  strain.  It  was  the  hourly  anticipation  of  her 
loss  that  made  him  a  sad  and  thoughtful  man.’ 
Under  the  fiery  cross  of  conscience  all  this  and  more 
came  from  Mr.  Graham,  Feb.  2,  1850,  then  fresh  in 
his  mind ;  and  in  refutation  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold’s 
“Ludwig”  article  on  Poe,  of  perpetuation  in  his 
“Memoir,”  written  by  the  same  hand,  Oct.  9,  1849, 
when  both  Poe  and  Virginia  were  very  still.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  affliction  befalling  his  wife  in  1842,  and  its 
resulting  consequences  on  his  own  strained  nerves,  Poe 
— ■  six  years  later  —  Jan.  4,  1848,  wrote  his  young 
Maine  friend,  George  W.  Eveleth,  in  answer  to  his 
query  as  to  Poe’s  “  hint  ”  in  the  public  press  concern¬ 
ing  “the  terrible  event,”  that  caused  his  “irregulari¬ 
ties,”  mentioning  just  this:  “Yes,  I  can  do  more 
than  hint :  This  ‘  evil  ’  was  the  greatest  which  can 
befall  a  man.  Six  years  ago,  a  wife  whom  I  loved 
as  no  man  ever  loved  before,  ruptured  a  blood-vessel 
in  singing.  Her  life  was  despaired  of.  I  took  leave 
of  her  forever,  and  underwent  all  the  agonies  of  her 
death.  She  recovered  partially,  and  I  again  hoped. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  the  vessel  broke  again.  I  went 
through  precisely  the  same  scene.  .  .  .  Then  again 
and  again  —  and  even  once  again,  at  varying  intervals. 
Each  time  I  felt  all  the  agonies  of  her  death  —  and  at 
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each  accession  of  the  disorder  I  loved  her  more  dearly 
and  clung  to  her  life  with  more  desperate  pertinacity. 
But  I  am  constitutionally  sensitive  —  nervous  in  a  very 
unusual  degree.  I  became  insane,  with  long  intervals 
of  horrible  sanity.  During  these  fits  of  absolute  un¬ 
consciousness,  I  drank  —  God  only  knows  how  often  or 
how  much.  As  a  matter  of  course,  my  enemies  re¬ 
ferred  the  insanity  to  drink  rather  than  the  drink  to 
insanity.”  Dr.  Edward  B.  Lane,  the  eminent  nerve 
specialist,  forcefully  notes:  “Delicate  mental  equip¬ 
ments  are  prone  to  disturbances  of  equilibrium  by  the 
shocks  of  life.  This  mental  suffering,  in  its  deep  de¬ 
pression,  drives  the  victim  with  irresistible  force  to 
seek  relief  in  stimulants  or  drugs.  It  is  as  natural  as 
it  is  for  the  famished  to  seek  water.”  And  perhaps, 
when  liquid  stimulants  failed  to  relieve  him,  Poe  then 
may  have  made  a  sub-conscious,  infrequent  use  of 
opium,  as  was  of  hearsay  mention  from  his  cousin  42 
Miss  Herring.  It  is  idle  to  believe  that  aught  but 
physical  collapse,  in  nervous  exhaustion,  could  have 
induced  any  man,  at  such  a  time,  to  add  consciously 
a  feather’s  weight  more  of  misery  to  its  surplus,  al¬ 
ready  the  portion  of  his  family  and  himself. 

But  from  the  date  of  this  shock  of  Virginia’s  first 
hemorrhage,  Poe’s  power  to  resist  the  progress  of  this 
malicious,  haunting,  harking  congestion-depression 
grew  pathetically  and  pitilessly  less  strong  until  it 
won  that  fatal  day,  Oct.  7,  1849. 

Of  Poe’s  struggles,  Editor  Walter  Colton  of  the 
North  American,  Philadelphia,  1842,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Griswold,  April  2,  1850:  “I  know  something  of  the 
unfathomable  gulf  of  darkness  out  of  which  the  light- 
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ning  of  his  genius  sent  its  scorching  flashes.”  These 
critical,  literary  estimates  were  of  reference,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Poe's  hypercritical  reviews  written  under  such 
attacks.  And  Graham  knew  that  it  was  under  such 
distress  that  Poe  served  the  magazine  from  January  to 
May,  1842.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  this  skilful,  lit¬ 
erary  artist  may  have  failed  in  punctual  appearance, 
at  intervals,  during  that  time,  but  with  nervous  con¬ 
gestion  in  pursuit  of  him,  added  to  his  seemingly  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  of  the  Graham-Griswold  parley  to 
supplant  his  magazine  service,  the  wonder  is  that  Poe  s 
signed  productions  scored  the  high  standards  they  ob¬ 
tained  then,  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  his  intention¬ 
ally  veiled  work,  at  times,  fell  so  far  below  his  own 
literary  idealisms.  Among  Poe’s  “veiled'’  scripts  — 
some  so  exacted  by  foreign  periodical  issues  —  seem  to 
be  a  number  of  his  own  literary  order.  One  of  these 
occupies,  apparently,  about  twenty-six  pages  in  May, 
1842,  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  and  was  in  the  form  of 
a  lawyer-like  letter-quest  concerning  a  murder,  writ¬ 
ten  over  the  initials  “  0.  Q.  O.”  and  to  Sir  Christopher 
North.  Condensed,  this  letter  began  the  story,  “  Who 
is  the  Murderer,”  with  this  sub-title,  —  “A  problem  in 
the  law  of  circumstantial  evidence,  in  a  letter  to 
Christopher  North.”  It  was  dated,  and  in  part  read : 

York,  15th  March  1842. 

My  dear  Christopher  —  A  trial  for  murder  oc¬ 
curred  here  a  few  days  ago,  during  the  spring  assizes 
for  this  county  which  ...  is  in  my  opinion  .  .  .  most 
remarkable  .  .  .  little  less  so,  indeed,  than  that  of 
Eugene  Aram;  to  which  it  bears  ...  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance. 
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He,  as  Poe  so  well  knew,  was  arrested  when  serving 
as  usher  at  Dr.  Bransby’s  Manor  House  School,  Stoke 
Newington.  The  description  added,  that  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1830,  at  Eagle’s-cliffe,  near  Yarm,  a  man,  Wil¬ 
liam  Huntley,  son  of  a  farmer  who  had  died  and  left 
considerable  property,  was  mysteriously  made  away 
with.  This  letter-story  astutely  noted  in  logical  se¬ 
quence  startling  details  of  circumstantial  evidence 
against  a  man  charged  with  the  crime  but  who  —  by 
trial  —  was  acquitted.  The  letter  most  Poesquely 
ended  with : 

How  now,  dear  Christopher,  say  you  ?  or  you,  candid 
and  attentive  reader?  Had  you  been  on  the  jury,  should 
you  have  said  —  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty?  I  am  as  ever, 
dear  Christopher, 

Your  loving  friend, 

Q.Q.Q. 

The  “  O’s  ”  might  stand  for  Qui,  or  Who,  on  Poe 
hoax  scores.  When  one  recalls  that  Poe's  obsession 
period  of  murder  scripts  began  prior  to  the  April, 
1841,  Graham's  print  of  “  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,”  and  that  “The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,” 
finished  June,  1842,  was  an  American  occurrence  that 
the  writer’s  imagination  transported  to  Paris,  and  both 
taken  in  connection  with  other  “Q.O.”  also  “Q.  Q.  O.” 
print-productions  of  home  and  foreign  issues  to  be 
noted  in  this  narrative’s  order  of  dates,  —  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  assume,  for  Poe  studied  law  at 
least  twice  in  his  life  and  sent  most  of  his  writings  to 
his  much  admired  Professor  Wilson,  that  this  letter- 
story  of  criminology,  in  May,  1842,  Blackwood’ s  Mag¬ 
azine,  was  written,  or  inspired,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
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It  has  been  noted  from  the  keen  and  able  research  of 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston,  Mass. 

Poe  was  not  only  “the  first  to  hail  Alfied  Tenny¬ 
son,  from  across  the  sea,”  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his 


Charles  Dickens  (1812-1870)  in  1842 
From  portrait  by  Francis  Alexander,  in  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston 

day,  but  the  first  to  mark  the  merits  of  George  Eliot 
and  Charles  Dickens  when  unknown.  In  sequence, 
this  winter  of  1842  was  waning  into  spring  when  the 
Cunarder  Britannia,  with  Charles  Dickens,  the  bril¬ 
liant  “  Boz,”  and  his  wife  aboard,  was  nearing  Ameri¬ 
can  shores.  From  “Dickens  in  America  Fifty  Years 
Ago,”  and  “  Poe-Dickens  Quarrel”  by  Joseph  Jack- 
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son,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  staff,  comes,  in 
condensed  form,  that  Dickens  noted  that  the  Boston 
pressmen  sprang  over  the  ship's  rail  and  took  him 
“by  storm.”  Certainly  “  Boz  ”  thus  took  the  United 
States  and  their  bookmen,  with  young  James  T.  Fields 
in  their  lead,  at  first  through  snow-ladened  streets, 
also  in  later  friendship,  for  shadowing  and  lionizing 
this  literary  light  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  indeed 
made  the  guest  of  our  nation.  After  two  weeks’ 
rounds  of  Boston  balls,  dances  and  dinners,  whereby 
were  begun  life-friendships  with  Felton,  Sumner, 
Longfellow  and  others,  “  Boz  ”  and  his  party  left  for 
New  York  City,  to  be  greeted  by  one  he  longed  to 
see  —  Washington  Irving  —  who  presided  at  the  most 
noted  dinner  of  honor  that-day  literary  men  gave  to 
“Boz.”  It  transpired  that  Irving’s  “Christmas 
Chapters,”  of  “  The  Sketch  Book,”  captured  Dickens’ 
fancy  for  his  later  “  Christmas  Stories.”  After  this 
“  Great  ‘Boz’  Dinner,”  at  City  Hotel,  came  the  “  Great 
‘Boz’  Ball”  at  Park  Theatre.  But  for  all  these 
frolics,  “  Boz  ”  was  in  stern  pursuit  of  international 
copyright  interests  up  to  the  very  gates  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  citadel  —  the  Capitol  at  Washington  — which, 
in  friendly  feeling,  he  found  “  a  city  of  magnificent  in¬ 
tentions,”  and  Henry  Clay,  “  perfectly  irresistible,  an 
enchanting  man.”  But  a  White  House  dinner  with 
President  Tyler  was  declined;  and  Philadelphia,  en 
route,  Dickens  voted  “  a  handsome  city,  but  distract- 
ingly  regular’’  —  geographically,  perhaps,  after  being 
in  Boston.  But  his  greeting  by  a  Philadelphia  political 
mob  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  Chestnut  Street,  be¬ 
tween  4th  and  5th  Streets,  where  “  Boz  ”  registered, 
1-49 
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was  certainly  an  irregular  feature  of  the  Quaker  City. 
Among'  the  many  who  wrote  Dickens  for  an  intei- 
view  during  this  visit  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  then  on 
Graham’s  editorial  staff.  It  seems  Poe  sent  his  pre- 


United  States  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  1842 
Here  Poe  had  two  interviews  with  Dickens 
From  old  print,  owned  by  Joseph  Jackson,  Esq. 


exposure  of  the  “  Barnaby  Rudge”  plot  in  the  May 
1,  1841,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and 
some  others  of  his  own  writings,  to  Dickens,  whose 
response,  condensed,  was : 

United  States  Hotel, 
March  6,  1842. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  glanced  over  the  books  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  and  more  particularly  at 
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the  papers  to  which  you  have  called  my  attention.  I  have 
the  greater  pleasure  in  expressing  my  desire  to  see  you 
on  this  account.  Apropos  of  the  construction  of  “  Caleb 
Williams,”  do  you  know  Godwin  wrote  it  backwards,  the 
last  volume  first,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  waited  for  months,  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  a  means  of  accounting  for  what  he  had 
done  ? 

Faithfully  yours  always, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Several  records  show  that  Poe  had  two  long  inter¬ 
views  with  “  Boz,”  whose  influence  was  requested  and 
granted  for  obtaining  the  English  issue  of  Poe’s 
“Tales,”  as  well  as  literary  connection  with  some  British 
periodical.  American  reprints  of  Dickens’  Works  at 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  made  the  subject  of  inter¬ 
national  copyright  mutually  important,  as  it  touched 
on  Poe's  several  British  free  reprints.  This  subject 
had  repeatedly  enlisted  Poe’s  editorial  attention,  and 
created  a  bond  of  further  attraction  between  this  lion 
of  English  literature  and  the  then  smaller  lion  of 
American  letters.  On  account  of  endless  engagements 
Dickens  asked  Poe  to  place  in  writing  just  what  he 
wished  done,  to  refresh  the  memory  of  his  willing 
servitor — '“Boz”  —  as  pleader  for  Poe’s  British  is¬ 
sues.  After  Dickens’  tour43  of  continuous  triumph 
through  the  East,  South  and  West,  and  return  to  New 
York  for  later  spring  sailing— from  Canada  —  he  re¬ 
ceived,  at  his  hotel,  just  prior  to  boarding  the  steamer, 
his  suggested  letter  from  Poe.  As  time  drifted  into 
months  and  Poe  received  no  word  of  his  pet  project, 
foreign  prints,  upon  which  he  seemed  to  have  placed 
high  hopes,  this  bitter  disappointment  was  added  to 
the  Philadelphia  publisher’s  refusal  to  issue  his 
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“Tales,”  his  constant  anxiety  for  Virginia’s  life,  and 
the  loss  of  his  editorial  —  regular,  however  small  — 
salary  after  leaving  Graham's,  which  with  the  waning 
hope  of  government  employment  and  his  own  high 
nervous  pressure,  and  all  in  all  facing  grim  want  stalk¬ 
ing  at  his  door,  brought  Poe  within  the  limits  of  des¬ 
perate  straits.  He  believed  himself  forgotten  by  a  man 
who  had  obtained  royal  welcome  from  all  Americans, 
and  who  seemingly  failed  in  his  willing  promise  to 
one;  therefore,  when  early  November,  1842,  brought 
to  our  country's  shores  “American  Notes”  by  Charles 
Dickens,  Poe’s  pathetic  phrensy  indulged  itself,  as 
print  records  strongly  indicate,  in  a  scathing  reply  to 
this  hypercritical  effort  on  Americans  by  “  Boz.” 

It  seems  the  same  morning  that  brought  into  the 
port  of  New  York  “American  Notes,”  by  “  Boz,”  they 
were  promptly  reprinted ;  a  private  edition  was  put 
on  sale  and  Poe  soon  received  a  copy.  Up  to  that 
time  Dickens  claimed  Poe’s  strong  admiration,  but 
after  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold’s  September,  1842,  leaving 
of  Graham's,  from  prior  May  service,  Poe  had  been 
writing  reviews  for  that  magazine  and  he  made  no 
mention  of  “  Boz’s  ”  new  book.  Well,  or  ill  as  he 
was,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Poe,  as  leading  critic  of 
his  day,  aside  from  his  personal  literary  touch  with 
“Boz”  and  continuous  Dickens  references  of  that 
time  in  letters  to  Lowell  and  others,  could  resist  the 
force  of  his  critical  faculties,  then  fairly  ensnared  by 
“  American  Notes,”  as  a  fascinating  target  for  hot 
shots  of  direct  aims  from  “  English  Notes,”  by  Quarles 
Quickens,  Esq.  Recent  research  made  by  Mrs.  Jennie 
E.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston,  seems  to  prove  that  Poe,  or 
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Quarles  Quickens,  Esq.,  shared  that  literary  target 
practice  with  others,  including  a  special  reference  to 
a  “  Q-  Q ■  Q-”  (perhaps  but  an  added  0.  to  Quarles 
Quickens’  two)  review  of  “American  Notes,”  in  the 
December,  1842,  issue  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
However,  Poe  is  credited  with  devoting  his  strained 
energies  of  November,  1842,  to  this  flagellant,  “Eng¬ 
lish  Notes”  answer  to  “American  Notes,”  which 
many  believed  to  be  Dickens’  ungracious  comments  on 
a  people  who  had  extended  to  him  the  unstinted  hos¬ 
pitalities  of  their  hearts,  homes  and  land. 

Mrs.  Browning44  told  a  friend,  in  1843,  that  if  she 
were  an  American,  Dickens’  famous  “Notes”  would 
make  her  rabid.  She  could  not  possibly  love  or  ad¬ 
mire  Dickens’  biting  comments. 

“English  Notes”  was  signed  “Quarles  Quickens, 
Esq.,”  a  travesty  on  Charles  Dickens’  name,  as  were 
also  its  pages  a  Poe-steeped,  satirical  answer  to  “  Amer¬ 
ican  Notes.”  As  a  Poe  production  it  so  pathetically 
betrays  uneven  qualities  that  reflect  the  writer’s  mind 
under  its  drastic  bondage  of  many  adversities  of  that 
time,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  mixed  plan,  etc.,  that 
some  scholars  doubt  that  “English  Notes”  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Poe.  As  one  of  these,  1  homas  Ollive  Mabbott 
admits  finding,  on  page  64  of  “  English  Notes,  1920 
reprint,  the  joke  about  Philosopher  Kant,  spelled  with 
a  capital  “  C,”  which  occurs,  but  not  in  the  same 
words,  in  “Eureka”  and  “Mellonta  Tauta”;  also  that 
the  nonsense  on  page  54,  and  some  other  pages,  is 
“very  much  after  Poe’s  manner.”  From  his  1827 
harsh  experiences  there,  Poe  knew  Boston  zvell.  The 
“  chancendentalist’s  ”  thrust  at  Boston’s  transcenden- 
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talism  that  starts  this  paragraph  —  in  all  personal 
touches  —  seems  direct  from  Poe’s  pen.  But  time 
promises  to  prove  Edgar  Allan  Poe  the  peerless  literary 
hoaxer  of  his  day  and  ranking  with  masters  of  such 
craft  of  all  days ;  also,  that  this  incognito  hoax  — 
blurred,  by  his  wish  for  its  lack  of  literary  values,  into 
oblivion- — is  but  one  of  many,  let  loose  from  a  Pan¬ 
dora  box  that  never  lost  its  traditional  Elope.  At 
times,  desperate  illness  played  pranks  with  Poe’s  mask, 
which  dropped  from  an  able  Southerner’s  keenly  ac¬ 
curate  view  of  political  England — in  the  pages  on 
“Slavery”  —  to  the  few,  in  which  were  inaccuracies, 
as  to  grammar,  no  doubt  purposely  made  to  serve 
hoax-scores  of  the  writer,  then  too  ill  to  bear  in  mental 
sequence  such  disconnections.  But  until  documentary 
evidence  proclaims  another  the  author,  no  one  of  Poe’s 
day  —  with  all  his  disabilities  —  can  be  considered  so 
ably  fitted  to  write  “English  Notes”  by  Quarles 
Quickens,  Esq.  And  strong  reflections  of  Poe  the 
man,  under  the  conditions  covering  his  personal  keen 
distresses  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  which  included, 
under  the  same  signature,  “The  Times”  rhymes  of 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  lines,  but  lacking  Poe’s 
standard  of  literary  excellence,  seem  to  demand  bio¬ 
graphical  record-mention  of  all  notings  possible  to 
obtain  concerning  both  productions. 

Concerning  “English  Notes,”  or  “parody  criticism 
upon  a  criticism,”  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine, 
Scotland,  calls  attention  to  some  convincing  facts  that 
forcibly  identify  Poe  as  its  writer.  “The  port  of 
Liverpool,  and  London  are  the  two  places  Poe  could 
speak  of.”  Touching  the  beggar-woman  interview  at 
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Liverpool,  Mr.  Hogg  noted  the  Scotch  words,  “maun,” 
“douce,”  “granny”  and  “weasened,”  and  added, 
that  on  “  various  occasions  Poe  liked  to  use  Scotch 
words  and  Allan  liked  to  have  him  use  them.  Allan’s 
London  home  from  1815  to  1820  being  in  South- 


Dr.  John  Aikin’s  Stoke  Newington  Home,  now  St.  Mary’s  Mission 
From  photograph  owned  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 

ampton  Row,  Bloomsbury,  made  that  district  very 
familiar  ”  to  Poe  the  boy.  That  Allan’s  “  clannish  fol¬ 
lowing  of  his  native  Scotsmen  did  include  Dr.  Neil 
Arnott  of  Bedford  Square  near  by,  and  most  likely 
through  him  Dr.  John  Aikin,  of  Stoke  Newington, 
who  was  also  undoubtedly  well  known  to  Dr.  Bransby. 
His  Manor  House  School  was  close  to  Dr.  Aikin’s 
Stoke  Newington  home  then,  which  is  now  St. 
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Mary’s  Mission.”  These  facts  seem  to  have  suggested 
Dr.  Bransby’s  School  to  Mr.  Allan  for  “  little  Edgar,” 
from  1817  to  1820.  Aided  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  “Evenings  at  Home;  or,  The  Juvenile  Budget 
Opened,”  Dr.  Aikin  wrote  for  his  delighted  grand- 


Chart  Locating  Manor  House  School  200  Yards  from  Dr.  John 
Aikin’s  Home,  North  Side  of  Church  Street, 

Opposite  Marton  Road 


children,  and  one  or  more  of  them  may  have  been  at 
the  Manor  House  School  with  Poe.  Mr.  Hogg  def¬ 
initely  states  that  “  English  Notes’  ”  mention  of  Dr. 
Aikin  (Poe  purposely  spelled  the  name  Aiken)  was  no 
“  hap-hazard  ”  reference;  that  Poe  the  boy,  person¬ 
ally  or  otherwise,  knezv  the  man.  “  Every  word  in 
‘  English  Notes,’  so  far  as  Dr.  Aikin  is  concerned,  re¬ 
fers  to  Poe’s  boyhood  days ;  and  to  him  Dr.  Aikin  was 
a  real  personage.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Aikin, 
Scotland.  Dr.  Aikin  took  his  M.D.  degree  at  Leyden, 
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Holland,  practiced  in  various  places  and  finally  settled 
down  in  Stoke  Newington,  where  he  died  in  1822.” 
And  there,  two  years  ago,  his  grave  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Hoergr.  who  added,  that  Dr.  Aikin  collaborated  with 
his  well-known  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  producing 


John  Aikin,  M.D.,  1747-1822 
From  print  (of  Stoke  Newington  portrait) 
Owned  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 


several  works,  and  his  daughter  Lucy  was  literary. 
“  In  his  later  years  Dr.  Aiken  devoted  himself  to  lit¬ 
erary  work,  and  his  home  was  the  lesoit  of  hteiaiy 
men  of  his  day.  He  produced  a  volume  of  selections 
from  the  British  Poets.”  On  page  104  of  Mr.  Lewis 
M.  Thompson’s  1920  reprint  of  “English  Notes” 
appears : 
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“  It  is  probably  unknown  in  America  that  Dr.  Aiken, 
a  celebrated  Englishman,  some  time  ago  published  a  list 
of  all  the  Poets  who  had  monuments  there  [Westminster 
Ahbey]  for  the  benefit  of  travelers  and  strangers.  This 
work  contains  their  lives  and  some  specimens  of  their 


Mrs.  Anna  Laetitia  Barbauld,  1743-1825 
From  photograph  of  Chapman’s  print 
Owned  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 


writings.  I  scarcely  need  add,  that  they  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  obsolete,  and  Dr.  Aiken  deserves  the  thanks  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  world  for  having  taken  the  pains 
to  preserve  some  records  of  them.  ...  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  single  copy  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Aiken  which 
I  will  he  happy  to  show  to  any  persons  desirous  of  seeing 
it,  at  my  lodgings  in  the  city  of  Boston  —  [Poe’s  hoaxed 
residence] 
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Poe  did  not  mention  the  1831  Philadelphia  free  re¬ 
print  of  Dr.  Aikin’s  “  British  Poets.”  Of  Poe  and 
“English  Notes”  Mr.  Hogg  adds: 

“  But  the  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  interests  me 
most.  I  think  Poe  was  transcribing  one  of  his  boyish 
visits  to  the  old  Abbey  with  Dr.  Aikin’s  ‘  British  Poets  ’ 
to  guide  him.  He  possessed  ‘  a  single  copy,’  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  the  poetic  boy  in  the  Poet’s  Corner 
looking  up  the  names  in  his  Aikin.  Poe  was  the  one  man 
in  America  who  would  treasure,  or  even  know,  of  Dr. 
Aikin’s  book.  Of  course  Poe’s  reference  to  individual 
poets  represents  foolery,  but  the  whole  thing  is  not 
foolery.  In  the  Aikin  reference  Poe  gave  himself  away. 
Dec.  6,  1842,  ‘English  Notes’  was  printed;  also  Poe’s 
review  of  Goldsmith’s  ‘  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ’  was  in 
Graham’s,  Jan.,  1842.  This  review  closed  with,  ‘The 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Aikin  [the  name  correctly  spelt]  is  highly 
interesting  and  embodies  in  pleasing  narrative  ...  all 
that  is,  or  need  be  known  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.’  It  seems 
to  me  this  Jan.,  1842,  Graham’s  review  by  Poe,  and  the 
‘Aiken’  reference  in  the  Dec.,  1842,  print  of  ‘English 
Notes’  give  the  key  to  its  authorship.  Curiously  enough, 
I  have  Poe’s  ‘  A.  Gordon  Pym  ’  bound  up  with  the  ‘  Vicar 
of  Wakefield’  and  Aikin’s  essay,  also  one  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  died  at  Stoke  Newington  in  1825.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  prints  of  Dr. 
Aikin,  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Poe  should  be  found  within 
the  same  book-cover.  Poe,  knowing  both  Dr.  Aikin 
and  his  sister,  would  clearly  explain  this  query. 

On  page  51  of  “  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  ”  appears  : 
“  Famous  Dr.  Aikin  whom  some  wicked  wag  named 
‘  an  aching  void.’  ” 

Some  years  ago,  when  in  an  old  book  store,  one  copy 
of  “  English  Notes,”  a  shabby  old  pamphlet,  was  offered 
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as  a  Dickens  item  to  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a  16  pp.  folio  of  a  small  quarto  newspaper  of  its 
time,  and  bears  the  impress  of  “Boston  Daily  Mail, 
1842”  (which  was  then  edited  by  E.  C.  Purdy  and 
J.  S.  Houghton),  also  the  copyright  of  its  publisher, 
John  H.  Bradley  &  Co.,  16  State  Street,  Boston. 
These  facts  Mr.  Jackson  noted  in  the  January,  1912, 
World’s  Work.  He  courteously  allows  excerpt  re¬ 
prints  from  his  text  and  this  rare  Poe  item.  One 
copy  is  owned,  and  a  limited  reprint  issued,  by  Mr. 
Lewis  M.  Thompson,  New  York  City.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Boston  Public  Library  each  has  an  orig¬ 
inal  print  of  “  English  Notes.  ’  Only  a  few  more 
copies  are  known  to  exist. 

Special  research  by  Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Fitzpatrick 
concerning  “English  Notes,”  first  copyright  issues  by 
Boston  Daily  Mail,  makes  that  paper’s  items,  from 
Nov.  8,  1842,  to  Jan.  11,  1843,  inclusive,  on  Dickens’ 
American  Notes,”  of  intense,  Poe-interlinking  in¬ 
terest  with  “English  Notes,”  by  Quarles  Quickens, 
Esq.  The  Boston  Daily  Mail  begins  its  notings  Thurs¬ 
day,  Nov.  8th,  by  “‘Dickens’  Notes’  is  already  .  .  . 
in  the  Nczv  World  Extra,  and  is  for  sale  by  Redding 
and  Prescott.”  Nov.  9th  gave,  “An  intense  .  .  .  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  work  of  Dickens  is  our  excuse  for 
want  of  variety  today.”  In  Nov.  10th  was:  “About 
three  cords  of  Boz’s  Notes  have  been  circulated  in  this 
city  .  .  .  many  more  are  expected.  All  agents  have 
them  for  i2l/2  cents  per  copy.  .  .  .  London  price  for 
the  same  is  five  dollars.  On  Nov.  12th  appeared, 
“  Boz’s  Notes,  Harper  Edition.  123A  cents,  is  the  best 
out.  ’  Nov.  15th  gave:  “Dickens’  Notes,  Prescott,  at 
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No.  16  State  Street,  has  received  a  fresh  supply.  The 
cry  is,  Still  they  come.”  Marvelously  Poesque  is  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  19th,  Daily  Mail  print  in:  “Dickens  Here 
and  Dickens  There!  It  would  seem  that  Dickens’ 
‘Notes  for  General  Circulations’  do  not  satisfy  the  .  .  . 
British  Critics  any  better  than  they  do  ours.  Nearly 
all  the  Magazines  of  the  month  —  Tait’s,  Bentley’s, 
Fraser’s  and  Colburn’s,  at  least,  cut  up  these  ‘  Notes  ’ 
with  unsparing  hand.  Old  Blackwood  has  not  yet  got 
his  eyes  open  ;  but  when  he  does  speak,  .  .  .  somebody 
will  hear  thunder !  ”  Just  here,  one  wonders  if  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Notes,”  by  Quarles  Quickens,  were  not  sent 
in  MS.  form  to  Sir  Christopher  North.  Since  April, 

1840,  Poe  had  been  sending  his  “Tales,”  etc.,  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson.  To  Dr.  Snodgrass,  Poe  wrote  prior 
Sept.  1 1,  1839:  “  I  have  made  a  profitable  engagement 
with  Blackzuood’s  Magazine,  and  my  forthcoming 
Tales  are  promised  a  very  commendatory  review  in 
that  journal  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Wilson.  Keep 
this  a  secret  if  you  please.”  In  Poe  data  March  29, 

1841,  sent  to  Dr.  Griswold,  appeared:  “Lately  I  have 
written  articles  continuously  for  two  British  journals 
whose  names  I  am  not  permitted  to  mention.”  And 
why  not ?  Unless  Poe’s  need  obliged  him  to  agree  to 
send  thus  his  well  written  articles,  that  were  well  paid 
for,  in  money,  for  any  use  the  purchaser  desired.  To 
Thomas,  July  4,  1841,  Poe  wrote:  “To  coin  one’s  brain 
into  silver,  at  the  nod  of  a  master,  is,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  hardest  work  in  the  world.”  Poe  longed 
for  open  recognition  from  the  master  of  Blackzvood’s, 
who  never  bestowed  it  in  that  Magazine’s  print  over 
the  name  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  And  that  ghostly 
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“  Why”  seems  floating  over  many  a  Poesque  print,  in 
literary  and  individual  personalities  of  startling  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  poet’s  pen  and  incidents  of  life.  The 
December,  1842,  Blackwood  “Q.Q.Q.”  —  said  to  be 
by  Samuel  Warren,  of  whom  no  record  of  being  in 
America  has  been  found  — review  of  Dickens’  “  Amer¬ 
ican  Notes”  seems  heavily  charged  with  strong 
Poesque  effects.  While  Warren  is  recorded  as  “no 
friend  of  Dickens,”  Poe’s  love  of  cats  glitters  through 
this  review  in:  “When  the  cruel  and  subtle  grimalkin 
roused  from  her  slumbers  by  some  sudden  impulse  of 
hunger,  [Poe  well  knezv  both  cats  and  hunger]  medi¬ 
tates  an  expedition  to  the  regions  she  knows  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  mice,  do  you  think  she  .  .  .  frustrates  her 
purpose  by  heralding  her  approach,  shoeing  herself,  .  .  . 
with  walnut-shells,  clattering,  mewing,  spitting  and 
sputtering?  Alas,  unhappy  mice!  no :  .  .  .  Now, 
to  compare  small  things  with  great  (the  former  Grim¬ 
alkin,  the  latter  Boz),  when  we  first  heard  it  breathed 
that  he  was  going  to  America,  we  thought  ...  If  we 
had  the  admirable  talent  for  observation,  .  .  .  de¬ 
scription,  and  the  great  reputation  (to  give  universal 
currency  to  our  ‘Notes’)  of  Boz,  .  .  .  and  had  in¬ 
tended  to  break  up  new  ground  in  America,  we  should 
have  imitated  the  aforesaid  cat  in  all  except  her  bloody 
designs  and  doings,  .  .  .  we  should  .  .  .  take  — 
brother  Jonathan  off  his  guard,  .  .  .  and  made  all 
our  most  important  observations  under  a  strict  in¬ 
cognito.”  This  was  obviously  and  strictly  observed 
by  Quarles  Quickens  —  also  by  Poe,  in  the  Outis- 
Longfellow  tangle.  “  O.  Q.  Q.”  of  Blackzvood’s  men¬ 
tions  Boz  meeting  President  Tyler  and  added :  “  Here 
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ends  Vol.  I.  ...  it  is  almost  totally  destitute  of  in¬ 
terest :  a  record  of  personal  inconveniences  and  an¬ 
noyances  experienced  by  Boz.  .  .  .  Where  are  his 
sketches  of  public  characters,  .  .  .  statesmen,  .  .  . 
universities,  .  .  .  but  above  all,  the  authors,  of 
America?  Not  one!”  The  last  query  surely  seems 
to  have  rung  from  Poe’s  soul  “  O.  Q.  Q.”  Poesque 
touches  on  Dickens’  technical  English,  blemishes 
of  style;  also  the  noted  idle  anedote  of  two  pigs 
in  marked  contrast,  strongly  reflects  Poe’s  pen.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  Boston  Daily  *Plail,  a  la  Poc,  in  Nov.. 
19,  1842,  date  was:  “The  truth  is  Dickens  has  tried 
to  please  both  the  British  and  Americans;  and  like  the 
man  who  undertook  to  please  everybody  by  carrying 
his  poor  beast  of  an  ass  on  his  own  shoulders,  he  has 
pleased  nobody,  and  lost  his  ass  into  the  bargain.  The 
Notes  are  crude  verbiage  of  one  who  .  .  .  throws 
together  a  mass  of  rubbish,  careless  of  facts,  yet  bent 
on  pleasing  his  readers.  ...  We  have  no  doubt  that 
if  Dickens  could  have  had  copyright  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  would  have  been  a  very  different  affair  in 
all  its  leading  features.”  It  is  significant  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  International  Copyright  quest  of  Dickens 
in  America  was  one  of  the  chief  topics  discussed  by 
him  and  Poe  at  their  two  interviews  at  the  United  States 
Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Its  importance  probably  sug¬ 
gested  Boz’s  visit  to  our  country,  and  its  non-existence 
allowed  the  filching  habit  of  that  time ;  from  Poe,  his 
“  House  of  Usher  ”  was  printed  as  Bentley’s  own,  in 
the  September  number  of  1839;  “Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,”  likewise  by  two  French  papers,  also  other 
items,  and  from  its  absence  came  free  reprints  of 
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Dickens’  works  in  America  as  well  as  “  The  British 
Poets  ”  by  Dr.  John  Aikin,  Philadelphia,  1851,  but  these 
were  credited  to  their  writers.  Concerning  foreign  re¬ 
views  of  “American  Notes,”  in  Fraser’s  November, 
1842,  issue  was  :  “  Nine  tenths  of  Mr.  Dickens’  volumes 
are  about  himself  in  abstract,  or  in  relation  to  some 
thing  or  person.”  Tait's,  of  November,  1842,  gave: 
“  Boz  among  the  Yankees,  .  .  .  too  much  has  been  ex¬ 
pected  .  .  .  the  ‘Notes’  tell  nothing  new  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  nor  take  any  enlarged  or  profound  view  of 
what  is  already  known.”  More  of  Blackivood’ s 
comes  later. 

But  in  the  marked,  adverse  manner  of  Poe  was  a 
Boston  Daily  Mail,  Nov.  23d,  item  by:  “({£lp  Dickens 
in  his  commendation  of  Barnum’s  Plotel,  [so  well 
known  to  Poe  and  personally  unknown  to  Samuel 
Warren,  not  known  to  have  been  in  America]  in  Balti¬ 
more,  says  it  is  about  the  only  hotel  in  the  United 
States  where  he  found  water  enough  to  wash  himself. 
We  wonder  how  much  water  it  takes  to  wash  Mr. 
Dickens.  The  remark  .  .  .  quoted  is  not,  we  fear,  the 
only  evidence  he  gives  of  his  being  a  rather  ‘  dirty  fel¬ 
low.’ ”  Nov.  26th  Daily  Mail  noted:  “‘Quiz’  is 
received  and  will  be  put  in  type.”  The  words  “  is  re¬ 
ceived  ”  indicate  a  mail  transit  from  somewhere.  The 
day  after  its  Boston  receipt,  Nov.  27,  1842,  at  London, 
Charles  Dickens  wrote  Poe  a  letter  of  later  mention. 
At  Boston,  the  Daily  Mail  of  Nov.  30th  announced: 
“  ‘  ENGLISP1  NOTES  ’  !  Intended  for  a  Very 
GREAT  CIRCULATION.  By  Quarles  Quickens, 
Esq.  A  work  with  above  significant  title  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  distin- 
1-50 
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gwished  gentleman  who  fully  understands  the  subject, 
and  writes  with  a  twelve  hundred  horse  power.  It  will 
annihilate  all  future  attempts  of  English  travelers  to 
write  books  against  this  country  and  its  institutions. 
The  hypocrisy  of  the  English  government  on  certain 
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“English  Notes”  Dedication-Page 
From  print  of  original  owned  by  Joseph  Jackson,  Esq.,  Philadelphia 

questions  is  handled  with  a  great  deal  of  severity  and 
justice;  and  the  burlesque  on  certain  ‘Notes  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Circulation  ’  is  happy  and  effective.  The  work 
will  be  published  in  the  same  form  with  the  first  edition 
of  the  ‘  American  Notes,’  and  will  fill  a  very  large 
sheet.  The  price  SIX  CENTS  PER  COPY. 
Eight  cents  with  a  printed  cover  —  the  object  .  .  . 
being  to  give  .  .  .  ‘  English  Notes’  a  circulation  equal 
to  those  which  called  them  forth.  Our  Agents  and 
Newsmen  supplied  on  the  usual  terms.  .  .  .  J.  N. 
Bradley  &  Co.,  16  State  Street,  Boston.”  Dec.  2d  and 
3d  issues  of  the  Daily  Mail  repeated  the  foregoing 
notice,  and  Dec.  2d  date  added:  “  Mr.  Quickens’  Notes 
will  be  out  tomorrow  or  Monday.  Be  patient.  We 
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have  about  a  thousand  calls  for  them  a  day  already; 
and  won’t  there  be  a  rush  on  Monday?”  That  day, 
Dec.  5th,  Mail  gave:  “©Cf^The  publication  of  the 
‘  English  Notes  ’  will  be  deferred  till  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  an  accident  to  our  large  press.”  I11  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  issues  of  the  Daily  Mail  was: 

OUT *£$  ‘English  Notes’  intended  for  Very 
Extensive  Circulation  Make  their  debut  before 
the  public  THIS  DAY.  Thousands  of  inquiries  were 
made  yesterday  for  them,  .  .  .  but  we  were  unable  to 
answer  the  demands.  The  public  can  now  be  supplied 
wholsale  and  retail  at  .  .  .  16  State  Street.”  To  this 
notice  the  Dec.  9th  Daily  Mail  editorially  added :  “  We 
are  asked  at  least  fifty  times  a  day  upon  an  average, 
Who  is  the  author  of  ‘English  Notes’?  To  save 
waste  of  words,  we  wish  to  state,  once  for  all,  we  do 
not  know.” 

Perhaps  few  American  writers  would  have  cared  to 
own  public  adverse  criticism  of  Dickens  at  that  time; 
but  aside  from  Poe’s  able,  irresistible  habit  of  literary 
pen-thrusts  he — in  dire  need  —  keenly  felt  himself 
utterly  forgotten  in  print  and  promise  by  Dickens, 
skimming  the  waves  of  utmost  popularity.  This  made 
incognito  of  double  force  for  Poe’s  observance  and 
security  as  writer  of  “English  Notes.”  As  the  first 
editorial,  in  the  Mail  issues  of  Dec.  14th  and  15th, 
appeared:  “‘English  Notes’  .  .  .  SECOND  EDI¬ 
TION.  Published  this  morning,  (ftpp*  In  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  this  unique  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Publishers  will  give  a  2nd  Edition  of  10,000 
copies,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author  .  .  .  for 
sale  at  the  Mail  office  .  .  .  and  Redding  &  Co.”  — 
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and  three  other  stores.  At  the  words  “  revised  and 
corrected,”  the  Quarles  Quickens  mask  drops,  again 
revealing  Poe,  who  never  ceased  revising  and  correct¬ 
ing  his  writtings.  Of  “English  Notes,”  in  Dec.  16th 
Mail  was:  “  We  have  a  few  copies  of  this  unique  pub¬ 
lication,  ...  at  eight  cents  per  copy,  in  neat  covers 
.  .  .  this  brochure  has  met  with  unexampled  sale.” 
The  Mail  of  Dec.  21st  noted:  “  We  have  sold  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  our  edition  of  ‘English  Notes’  to  .  .  .  Red¬ 
ding  &  Co.,  8  State  Street,  the  remainder  .  .  .  is  small. 

.  .  .  At  the  rate  they  are  going  at  present  they  will 
last  but  a  short  time.” 

Boston  editorial  ( including  foreign  notings) ,  after  the 
manner  of  Poe,  in  Dec.  24th  Mail,  gave :  “  ANOTHER 
ANNIHILATION  OF  DICKENS’  ‘AMERICAN 
NOTES’  is  in  December  ‘Blackwood's  Magazine.’ 
In  noticing  the  wholesome  strictures  of  most  British 
magazines  .  .  .  upon  Dickens’  ‘American  Notes,’  we 
remembered  the  worst  would  come  when  old  Christo¬ 
pher  North  got  hold  of  them.  The  December  ‘  Black¬ 
wood’s  ’  .  .  .  takes  hold  of  these  Notes  like  a  famished 
wolf,  [this  seems  to  describe  conditions  then  well 
known  to  Poe]  and  hardly  leaves  a  bone  worth  the 
picking.  ‘  Blackwood  ’  opens  his  battery  upon  these 
Notes  by  saying,  that  he  should  have  pounced  upon 
America  as  a  sly  cat  does  upon  a  mouse :  ‘  In  plain 
English,  we  should  have  resolved  to  take,  good  na- 
turedly,  brother  Jonathan  off  his  guard :  and  .  .  .  our 
American  friends  will  be  unconscious,  while  we  are 
doing  it,  that 

“  A  chief’s  amang  them  takin’  notes, 

An’  faith  he  ’ll  prent  them.” 
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[Mr.  Hogg  writes  that  it  was  easy  for  Poe  to  fall  back 
to  the  Scotch  dialect  memories  of  his  childhood.]  .  .  . 
He  [Dickens]  may  not,  perhaps,  have  wished  or  in¬ 
tended  it,  but  his  book  is  calculated  to  leave  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  most  unfavorable  impression  of 
American  character,  habits  and  manners;  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  eulogistic  passages  .  .  .  here  and  there  are 
excessively  vague  and  forced,  discriminating  and 
unsatisfactory.’  ” 

Thus  Poe’s  pen  seems  a  fluttering  pinion  over  many 
opinions  in  this  foreign  (?)  review  aside  from  the 
many  reflex  touches  of  the  poet's  personality. 

A  logical  following  of  prior  noted  Daily  Mail  items 
and  like  reading  of  “English  Notes”  by  Quarles 
Quickens,  Escp,  seem  to  reveal  strong  reasons  why 
Poe.  as  the  writer,  and  sensitively  self-critical  on  scores 
of  honor,  could  not  make  his  usual  expressions  of 
gratitude  by  any  known  answer  whatever  to  Dickens, 
for  his  Nov.  27,  1842,  London  letter  to  Poe  received 
three  or  more  weeks  later  —  and  after  the  print 
and  “Extensive  Circulation”  of  “English  Notes” 
critique.  Dickens’  letter  explained,  that  by  “  some 
strange  accident  ”  he  had  “  never  been  able  to  find  ’ 
the  letter  sent  to  him  at  New  York  by  Poe.  There, 
it  had  been  read  and  remembered  to  be  the  same  as 
the  oral  request  made  by  Poe  in  Philadelphia;  that  it 
had  never,  for  a  moment,  escaped  “  Boz’s  ”  attention, 
for  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  for  Poe’s  “Tales’” 
successful  issue,  but  was  unable  to  report  favorably  of 
publishers  who  claimed  his  influence;  for  one  and  all 
declined  the  venture,  as  any  “  collection  of  detached 
pieces  by  an  unknown  writer,  even  ...  an  Englishman, 
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would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  find  a  publisher  ”  just  then. 
Dickens  concluded : 


Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  ever  thought 
of  you  but  with  a  pleasant  recollection ;  and  that  I  am  not 
at  all  times  prepared  to  forward  your  views  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  if  I  can. 


Faithfully  yours, 
Charles 


Dickens. 


While  it  is  logical  to  believe  that  Poe  thus  found 
himself  fairly  horned  on  the  dilemma  of  impossible 
explanation  of  “  English  Notes  ”  and,  thus  to  him,  the 
equally  impossible  expression  of  gratitude;  and  his 
making  no  known  answer  to  Dickens’  kindly  letter, 
naturally  led  him  to  think  his  efforts  in  Poe’s  behalf 
were  unappreciated,  and  the  poet  was  ungrateful.  In 
sequence  to  such  feeling,  a  dim  reference  was  made,  it 
is  thought,  by  Dickens  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  31,  1842, 
to  Professor  Felton;  in  this  letter  appeared:  “The 
American  book  has  been  a  complete  success,  it  has  won 

golden  opinions  from  all,  except  our  friend  in  F - , 

[undoubtedly  a  typed  error  for  “P.,”  Philadelphia]  who 
is  a  miserable  creature;  a  disappointed  man  in  great 
poverty,  to  whom  I  have  ever  been  most  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate,  and  another  friend.”  45  Probably  this  was 
“Q.  Q-  Q-,”  of  Blackzvood’s  review.  Seemingly  Poe 
shrouded  in  “  Q.Q.Q.,”  credited  to  be  Samuel  Warren. 
As  a  fact,  “American  Notes”  balanced  well  between 
“  Q-  Q-  Q  ”  and  “Q.  Q.,”  Quarles  Quickens,  Esq., 
and  both  had  their  followers.  Had  Dickens  filled  the 
space  occupied  by  “  the  trivial  anecdote  of  two  pigs  ” 
in  “American  Notes,”  with  the  mere  mention  of  Poe’s 
forecast  of  the  “  Barnaby  Pudge  ”  plot,  this  fact  might 
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have  made  Poe  less  “  unknown  ”  in  London,  and 
“  English  Notes,”  by  “  Q.  Q.”  wholly  unknown;  also 
entirely  have  changed  the  current  of  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  that  engulfed  the  friendship  of  these  two  fine 
men.  Had  Dickens  —  fully  alive  to  Poe’s  critical,  lit¬ 
erary  ability  —  even  mentioned  his  name  in  connection 
with  his  acknowledged  skill,  made  manifest  in  that 
early  Philadelphia  Post  review  of  “  Barnaby  Rudge,” 
it  is  more  than  likely^  that  Quarles  Quickens’  compre¬ 
hensive  scoring  in  “English  Notes”  of  those  “that 
called  them  forth,”  would  never  have  come  to  print. 
That  such  issue  was  made,  seems  to  throw  new  light 
upon  how  Poe  —  then  in  the  double  grasp  of  penury 
and  illness  of  himself  and  family,  with  only  the  un¬ 
certain  pay  for  fugitive  works,  including  those  to 
British  periodicals  he  was  not  allowed  to  name,  was 
enabled  to  struggle  through  that  Philadelphia  winter 
of  horrors  by  reason  of  some  returns  from  sales  of 
“  English  Notes,”  and  a  stipend  paid  for  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  lines  of  rhymes  veiled  out  of  Poe’s 
disabled  literary  responsibility  and  others’  recognition 
by  “Quarles  Quickens.”  As  Poe’s  introspective  ex¬ 
pressions  they  seem  covered  by  Thomas  O.  Mabbott’s 
comments  on  Virgil’s  “Georgies”  —  the  “fairest  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Mantuan’s  art,  a  poem  on  the  art  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  carefully  written  at  less  than  a  line  a  day.” 
Mr.  Mabbott  states:  “To  the  psychologist  the  false 
starts,  the  passages  suppressed  by  the  poet  in  any  work, 
may  prove  of  greatest  value  in  the  discovery  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  but  to  me  who  studies  a 
poem,  the  carefully  finished  work,  the  expression  of 
those  ideas  the  poet’s  reason  approved ,  and  wished  to 
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be  known  to  the  world,  is  of  prime  importance.” 
Foregoing  italics  are  not  in  the  original  script,  but 
strongly  point  to  Poe’s  personal  feelings  at  that  time; 
and  Quarles  Quickens’  rhymed  lines  as  strongly  reflect 
various  incidents  of  the  poet’s  life.  These  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  odd  lines  were  in  the  Jan.  n,  1843, 
Boston  Mail  issue.  Those  in  point  are  given,  from  all, 
under  the  title  of  : 

“  The  Times 

By  the  Author  of  ‘  English  Notes.’ 

The  times !  the  times !  and  yet  once  more  the  times, 

In  sad  succession,  like  funereal  chimes. 

From  lip  to  lip,  the  ringing  echo  passed 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  and  mutters  in  the  blast.  .  .  . 
From  realm  to  realm,  this  watchword  of  the  world, 
O'er  oceans  broad  and  continents  is  hurled. 

How  poor  is  be,  who  nursed  in  freedom’s  air, 

Yet  may  not  find  one  idle  breath  to  spare,  ...” 

Poe’s  utter  weariness  of  days  strongly  permeates  all 
these  lines. 

“  Here  on  a  point  between  two  oceans  vast  — 

The  boundless  future  and  the  measured  past  .  .  . 
While,  full  of  life,  the  crowded  scenes  behind 
In  long  procession  thronging  in  the  mind, 

Like  ghostly  spectres  of  an  army  slain, 

Remembered  pleasures  and  remembered  pain, 

The  day  of  love  and  hope,  the  bitter  years, 

When  manhood  saw  its  hopes  dissolved  in  tears.” 

Above  couplet  seems  a  Poe-soliloquy  on  wreckage  of 
his  first,  lost  love,  and  dreams. 

“All  human  actions,  opened  or  concealed, 

Both  now  alike  in  clearest  light  revealed,  .  ,  . 
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Demand  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  pen, 

That  mighty  judge  and  arbiter  of  men. 

Before  us  lies  the  map  of  human  things  — - 
The  currents  of  the  times,  their  secret  springs,  .  .  . 
Man  wraps  himself  in  narrowness  of  soul, 
Forgetting  all  but  self  —  brooks  no  control  .  .  . 
Weak-minded  mortal !  though  thy  God  be  gold, 

And  thou  a  worshipper  to  mammon  sold, 

The  fairer  smiles  of  Deity  shall  bless 
What  thou  contemnest  and  esteem’st  the  less  .  .  . 
Scarce  dreaming  that  no  wealth  or  names  combined 
Can  match  the  measure  of  a  noble  mind.” 

Some  foregoing  lines  appear  to  bear  on  Dickens’  seem¬ 
ing  forgetfulness  of  his  promise  and  non-recognition 
of  Poe  as  a  litterateur,  in  former’s  pursuit  of  copy¬ 
right  returns. 

“  Mark  now  the  Exchange,  the  back-bone  of  the 
town  .  .  . 

Where  the  still  tide  of  trade  flows  up  and  down 
By  fits  and  starts,  beyond  precedent  bounds 
Oft  swells  too  high,  oft  bares  the  shallow  grounds  .  .  . 
And  leads  our  thoughts  to  those  whose  bread  they 
waste 

In  lofty  capitals  and  costly  taste.” 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Burton’s  Gentleman’ s 
Magazine  office  was  located  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  Philadelphia  Exchange,  and  Graham’s  Maga¬ 
zine  office  was  not  far  away.  While  editing  both 
periodicals,  also  during  Poe’s  entire  Philadelphia  years, 
the  Exchange  was  one  of  his  favored  haunts,  where  he 
read  foreign  and  homeland  journals  from  everywhere, 
and  the  Exchange  he  so  mentioned  in  various  letters 
from  time  to  time.  Concerning  it  these  lines  continue: 
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Philadelphia  Exchange,  1842 

From  W.  H.  Bartlett’s  engraving  of  S.  T.  Davis’  original  picture 
Print  sent  by  Joseph  Jackson,  Esq.,  Philadelphia 


“  They  whose  fingers  move  the  delicate  springs 
Of  fortune’s  wheel,  and  monetary  things,  .  .  . 

While  those  whose  honest  wants  deserve  supply, 
Driven  from  their  hopes,  to  hungry  leeches  fly, 
Whose  fangs  once  fastened,  suck  them  till  they  die. 
And  then  Religion,  friend  of  man  assigned 
Lightner  of  griefs,  controller  of  the  mind,  .  .  . 
Where’er  ascends  the  incense  of  a  prayer, 

Thine  answering  dews  distil  —  for  thou  art  there,  .  .  . 
Come  then,  celestial  maid,  in  flame  and  fire, 

A  wayward  world  demands  thy  vengeful  ire ;  .  .  . 
Shepherds  of  thine,  ordained  strict  watch  to  hold 
Over  thy  sheep,  oft  straying  from  thy  fold,  .  .  . 
Once  more  the  times !  methinks  I  hear  the  cry 
Sullenly  sounding  through  the  troubled  sky 
As  in  a  dream,  when  myriad  tongues  unite 
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To  swell  the  chorus  and  disturb  the  night.  .  .  . 

Urge  on  thyself  a  calm  and  sweet  content, 

That  treats  all  sorrow  but  an  angel  sent, 

Revives  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  mind, 

Points  thee  to  Heaven,  and  bids  thee  be  resigned.” 

Thus  again  seemingly  perished  Poe’s  long-time, 
ceaseless,  ardent  hope  to  obtain  open  British  literary 
recognition.  “English  Notes”  closed  this  strong 
promise  through  the  brilliant  “  Boz.”  Probably,  by 
some  other  sad  trick  of  Fate,  a  copy  of  “  English 
Notes  ”  reached  Dickens,  who,  more  quickly  than  some 
Americans,  fathomed  its  authorship  as  Poe’s,  and  felt 
aggrieved  that  his  own  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  “dis¬ 
tressed  American  author  ”  should  have  met  such  an 
issue.  This  would  account  for  no  mention  of  Poe  in 
Forster’s  “Life  of  Dickens,”  nor  in  the  volumes  of 
his  “Letters”  edited  by  his  family.  Yet  Dickens’  in¬ 
tellectual  grasp  of  the  mental  force  in  “English 
Notes”  may  have  caused  him,  on  later  visiting  our 
country,  personally  to  greet,  as  a  relative  of  Poe,  Mrs. 
Clemm  at  Church  Home,  Baltimore,  and  generously 
request  her  acceptance  of  $150,  “with  the  assurance 
of  his  sympathy,”  was  noted  by  the  late  John  H. 
Ingram.  This  indicates  that  passing  years  brought 
to  Charles  Dickens  fairer  views  than  he  once  ex¬ 
pressed  of  Americans  and  with  special  reference  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Dickens  is  credited  with  saying 
that  had  he  been  a  writer  in  America  he  would  “  have 
starved  to  death.”  These  words  close  all  known  rec¬ 
ords  up  to  date  concerning  “English  Notes”  by 
Quarles  Quickens,  Esq.,  beyond  the  fact  that  Poe  later 
signed  the  pseudonym  “  Quarles  ”  to  the  first  issue  of 
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“The  Raven”  in  American  Whig  Review,  February, 
1845- 

Returning  to  the  narrative  order  of  dates :  At  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  May  21,  1842,  F.  W.  Thomas  wrote 
Poe  that  money  aid  for  his  magazine  project  could  not 
come  from  Robert  Tyler,  as  his  situation  exacted  more 
than  his  $1500  salary,  but  he  was  spoken  to  of  Poe 
frequently  by  Thomas  and  with  mutual  high  regard. 
Writer  made  mention  of  a  Philadelphia  Custom  House 
place  for  Poe — and  another  mirage  this  proved  for  the 
poet  —  was  made  to  Tyler,  who  felt  confident  it  could 
be  obtained  in  two  or  three  months,  as  vacancies 
would  then  occur.  Thomas  noted  his  failure  to  ob¬ 
tain  Clay’s  report  on  copyright,  also  that  Dickens  was 
seen  at  a  dinner  and  liked  very  much.  Thomas 
added:  “You  certainly  exhibited  great  sagacity  in 
your  criticism  on  ‘  Barnaby  Rudge.’  .  .  .  Somebody 
told  me,  .  .  .  that  you  and  Graham  had  parted  com¬ 
pany.  Is  it  so  ?  ” 

A  side  issue  item  claims  date  order  of  “  May  25, 
1842.  Due  Swain  Abell  &  Simmonds,  [publishers  of 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger ]  thirty-two  dollars  and 
eighty-five  cents,  for  value  received,  —  Edgar  A.  Poe  ” 
— -reads  an  original  Poe  note  of  this  time,  owned  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  Philadelphia. 

May  25th,  1842,  Poe  wrote  Thomas:  “I  feel  that 
you  have  acted  for  me  more  judiciously,  by  far,  than 
I  should  have  done  for  myself.  You  have  shown  your¬ 
self,  from  the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance,  that  rara 
avis  in  terris  —  ‘a  true  friend.’  Nor  am  I  the  man 
to  be  unmindful  of  your  kindness.  What  you  say 
respecting  a  situation  in  the  Custom  House  here  gives 
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me  new  life.  .  .  .  Could  I  obtain  such  an  appointment, 
I  would  be  enabled  ...  to  carry  out  all  my  ambitious 
projects.  It  would  relieve  me  of  all  care  as  regards  a 
mere  subsistence,  and  thus  allow  me  time  for  thought, 
which,  in  fact,  is  action.  ...  If  the  salary  will  barely 
enable  me  to  live  I  shall  be  content.  Will  you  say  as 
much  ...  to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  express  my  sincere  grati¬ 
tude?  .  .  .  The  report  of  my  parting  from  Graham 
is  correct;  .  .  .  My  duties  ceased  with  the  May 
number.  .  .  .  My  reason  for  resigning  was  disgust 
with  the  namby-pamby  character  of  the  Magazine 
.  .  .  which  it  was  impossible  to  eradicate.”  Poe’s 
“  resigning  ”  seems  logical,  by  virtue  of  his  continued 
contributions;  also  as  Professor  Woodberry  notes: 
“  Poe  found  only  disappointment  in  the  success  of  the 
magazine,  and  Graham  had  found  his  editor,”  who 
made  so  much  of  this  success  “  for  one  and  another 
reason  impracticable,”  and  himself  unwilling  to  keep 
the  “verbal”  promise  Poe  repeatedly  referred  to  as 
being  made  to  him.  Many  years  later,  as  an  invalid, 
Mr.  Graham  said  Poe’s  leaving  the  magazine  was 
caused  by  an  incident  in  connection  with  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Peterson.  Whatever  of  this  as  to  Poe,  it  was 
doubly  true,  as  letter  records  reveal,  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Griswold.  No  doubt,  aside  from  friendship,  Mr. 
Peterson’s  grasp  on  the  magazine,  as  its  editor  of 
fashions,  in  styles  of  frills  and  flounces  for  fair 
ladies,  tormented  Poe  in  his  pursuit  of  styles’  ideal 
in  literature;  however,  kindly  Mr.  Peterson,  May  31, 
1842,  wrote  to  Lowell:  “Poe  is  a  splendid  fellow,  but 
as  unstable  as  water.”  As  to  his  health  this  was 
strictly  true.  Impaired  nerves  are  sure  to  turn  traitors 
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at  most  inopportune  times.  But  Professor  Woodberry 
adds  this  touch:  “At  all  times  Poe’s  immediate  as¬ 
sociates  were  kindly  disposed  to  him.” 

But  what  could  they  know  of  his  fagged  nerves 
freighted  with  invalidism  and  dire  need  that  breed 
a  despair  which  soon  would  have  rendered  his  well- 
fed  critics  as  “unstable  as  water.”  Of  his  reason  for 
resigning,  Poe  continued  to  Thomas :  “  I  allude  to  the 
contemptible  pictures,  fashion-plates,  music  and  love- 
tales.”  All  these  effects  were  so  far  from  Poe’s  high, 
literary  idealisms.  He  added  : 

The  salary,  moreover,  did  not  pay  me  for  the  labor  I 
was  forced  to  bestow.  With  Graham  ...  a  very  gentle¬ 
manly,  although  weak  man,  I  had  no  misunderstanding. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  say  that  my  dear  little  wife  is  much  better 
and  I  have  strong  hope  of  her  ultimate  recovery.  She 
desires  her  kindest  regards — as  also  Mrs.  Clemm.  I 
have  moved  from  the  old  place  —  but  should  you  pay  an 
unexpected  visit  to  Philadelphia,  you  will  find  my  ad¬ 
dress  at  Graham’s.  I  would  give  the  world  to  shake  you 
by  the  hand ;  and  have  a  thousand  things  to  talk  about 
.  .  .  do  let  me  know  something  of  yourself.  .  .  .  You 
saw  White — -little  Tom.  —  I  am  anxious  to  know  what 
he  said  about  things.  .  .  .  He  is  a  character  if  ever  one 
was.  God  bless  you. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Because  in  this  May  25,  1842,  letter  Poe  noted:  “I 
have  moved  from  the  old  place,”  and  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  name  in  the  Philadelphia  Directory  was, 
for  1843,  “  Poe,  E.  A.,  Editor,  Coates,  N.  F.  M.,” 
meaning  Coates  Street,  near  Fairmount.  Dr.  Ober- 
holtzer  thinks,  the  hope  Poe  clung  to  for  the  recovery 
of  his  wife  induced  him  to  rent  a  small  house  on  the 
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outskirts  of  the  city.  Mr.  Whitty  writes  that  Poe 
stated  in  a  letter  that  his  former  home  became  damp 
and  he  moved  away  in  a  hurry.  From  Dr.  Oberholt- 
zer  s  MS.,  of  ‘  Poe  s  Philadelphia  Homes,”  it  comes 
that  here,  next  door  to  Poe,  lived  Benjamin  Detwiler,  a 


Fairmount  Water  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Below  Poe’s  Fairmount  and  Coates  Street  home 
From  an  old  print 

Pennsylvania  German,  who  had  a  steam  flour  mill 
near  by.  His  son,  as  a  boy,  went  out  on  the  river  with 
the  poet  in  quest  of  reed  birds.  On  its  steep  banks  for 
several  miles  north,  fine  mansions  had  been  built  by 
Philadelphia  men  of  wealth.  In  1821,  Engineer  Ariel 
Cooley  constructed  a  dam-marvel  here  at  Fairmount, 
whereby  the  Schuylkill  was  made  to  raise  its  own 
waters,  by  engines,  to  the  top  of  the  hill  for  flowing 
into  trunks,  many  of  wood,  logs  bored  through  by 
augers,  laid  under  the  city  streets.  Stephen  Girard’s 
canal,  to  Reading  and  beyond,  was  fifteen  years  old 
and  later  opened  an  all-water  route  to  the  West.  Fair- 
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mount  built  wharves  and  warehouses  and  soon  be¬ 
came  a  market  entry-port.  But  this  river  dam  brought 
mosquitoes  and  malaria,  which,  with  commerce,  put  to 
flight  the  fine  summer-home  residents  on  the  river  s 
picturesque  banks.  The  Lemon  Hill  mansion  of 


Cooley’s  Dam  and  Pratt’s  Lemon  Hill  Mansion 
Poe’s  Fairmount  and  Coates  Street  home  overlooked 
Lemon  Hill  Gardens 

From  an  old  print 


Henry  Pratt  stood  empty,  in  front  of  Poe's  door,  with 
its  gardens  still  attractive ;  its  greenhouses,  and  pools 
in  which  goldfish  swam,  were  reminders  of  this  home’s 
one-time  glory.  The  1833  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
venture  stepped  on  the  heels  of  the  canal  system,  and 
railroad  cars  were  drawn  by  horses  up  and  down  a 
street  at  Poe’s  back  door.  Farther  east,  on  Coates 
and  2 1st  Streets,  was  the  City  Hospital  for  contagious 
diseases;  and  to  the  east,  at  Cherry  Hill,  was  the  new 
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Penitentiary,  remarkable  enough  in  its  artistic  con¬ 
struction  to  attract  the  pens  of  Harriet  Martineau, 
Charles  Dickens  and  others.  Separating  Poe’s  home 
from  the  city  were  the  locomotive  shops  of  Matthew 
Baldwin  and  W  illiam  Morris.  The  space  between  was 
a  broad  common,  and  to  a  spot  in  these  open  fields, 


The  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia 
From  an  old  print 


May,  1837,  James  Moran,  a  sailor  who  killed  a  mate  at 
sea,  was  driven  on  his  coffin  and  hanged  from  the  cart’s 
tail  in  sight  of  the  crowd.  This  was  the  last  public  ex¬ 
ecution  in  Philadelphia,  and  possibly  its  story  supplied 
some  near-time  details  for  Poe’s  gruesome  sea  tales.  It 
was  in  the  wake  of  such  scenes  in  1842  and  early  ’43 
that  Poe  lived,  in  what  now  numbers  2502  of  a  row  of 
brick  houses  on  a  triangular  space  formed  by  the  rail¬ 
road  (now  a  subway),  Coates  Street  (now  Fairmount 
Avenue)  and  what  is  now  25th  Street.  At  the  sharp 

turn  of  the  triangular  space  was  the  Great  Western 

1-51 
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Hotel,  kept  by  General  Bartle,  which  served  pas¬ 
sengers,  boatmen  and  warehousemen  going  to  and 


Center  House,  Poe’s  Coates  Street,  N.  Fairmount,  Home 
From  Dr.  E.  P.  Oberholtzer’s  “Poe’s  Philadelphia  Homes” 
Photograph  by  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Bradford 


coming  from  the  West.  Next  door  to  Poe  lived  Mr. 
Detwiler  and  family.  His  son  told  Dr.  Oberholtzer : 
“  I  do  not  know  how  long  Poe  lived  next  door  to  us ; 
but  my  father  was  very  sorry  when  he  went  away. 
The  houses  were  owned  by  Bouvier,  the  marble  man, 
and  Mrs.  Bouvier  used  to  come  around  and  collect  the 
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rents.  I  distinctly  remember  Poe,  Virginia  and  Mrs. 
Clemm.  My  father  idolized  that  man,  and  they  talked 
to  each  other  almost  every  evening.  My  father  never 
missed  an  opportunity  for  his  companionship.  I  also 
remember  the  statuesque  figure  of  Virginia  and  the 
matronly  appearance  of  Mrs.  Clemm.  When  Poe 
asked  me  to  go  with  him  for  reed  birds  I  went.  I  was 
an  active  young  boy.  We  got  into  a  boat  and  paddled 
down  to  about  Gray’s  Ferry.  I  rowed  while  he  loaded 
and  shot.  For  many  of  the  birds  I  waded  in  water  up 
to  my  chin.  We  brought  home  a  big  bag.” 

It  was  from  this  home  Poe  wrote  his  May  21,  1842, 
letter  to  Thomas.  Then  depending  on  random  work 
for  bread,  Poe,  June  4th,  wrote  to  George  Roberts, 
Esq.,  Boston,  that  it  was  just  possible  he  had  seen 
“  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  ”  in  Graham’s  for  April, 
1841  ;  that  its  theme  was  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in 
detection  of  a  murderer.  Poe  stated  he  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  similar  article  entitled  “  The  Mystery  of  Marie 
Roget,”  a  sequel  to  “Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue.” 
Of  former  tale  Poe  wrote :  “  The  story  is  based  upon 
the  assassination  of  Mary  Cecilia  Rogers,  which  created 
so  vast  an  excitement  some  months  ago,  in  New  York. 
[“  She  lived  at  1 14-116  Liberty  Street,  in  that  city”; 
she  was  murdered  about  August,  1841,  and  her  be- 
throthed,  Daniel  C.  Payne,  killed  himself  about  October 
of  that  year,  writes  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott.]  ...  I  have 
imagined  a  series  of  nearly  exact  coincidences  occur¬ 
ring  in  Paris.  A  young  grizette,  one  Marie  Roget,  has 
been  murdered  under  .  .  .  similar  circumstances  with 
Mary  Rogers.  Thus  under  pretense  of  showing  how 
Dupin  (the  hero  of  the  “Rue  Morgue”)  unravelled 
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the  mystery  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  enter  into  a  very  long  and 
vigorous  analysis  of  the  New  York  tragedy.”  Poe 
added  that  the  tale  would  cover  twenty-five  pages  of 
Graham’s  print;  that  the  usual  price  was  $4  per  page, 
but,  wishing  this  story  to  appear  in  Boston,  he  would 
take  $50  from  the  forthcoming  Mammoth  Notion. 
This  tale’s  first  print  appeared  in  the  November,  1842, 
number  of  Snowden’s  Lady’s  Companion ,4G  Mr. 
Whitty  notes  of  “  Marie  Roget  ”  :  “  Poe  traced  the 
crime  to  the  Naval  Officer”  —  and,  “the  time  between 
the  first  and  second  elopements  is  a  few  months  more 
than  the  general  period  of  our  men-of-war  cruises.” 

Poe  noted  this  story  as  “based”  on  the  Mary 
Rogers’  New  York  City  murder  of  about  1842;  and 
he  clearly  stated  he  imagined  “  nearly  exact  circum¬ 
stances  occurring  in  Paris.”  As  usual,  he  freed  him¬ 
self  from  some  literal  facts.47  These  were,  that  Mary 
Rogers  and  her  male  companion  were  murdered  at  the 
inn  where  they  took  refuge  from  a  storm.  The  murder 
was  committed  for  robbery  by  young  ruffians,  some  of 
whom  were  thought  to  be  the  sons  of  the  inn’s  hostess. 
After  the  murder  the  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  man’s  was  found  some  weeks  after  that  of 
Mary  Rogers.  This  murder-period  obsession  of  Poe 
seems  to  enshroud  his  pen  in  May,  1842,  Blackzuood’s 
print  of  “Who  is  the  Murderer?”  credited  to  Samuel 
Warren  as  “  O.  O.  0.”  In  part,  “  The  Purloined  Let¬ 
ter  ”  was  transported  to  Scotland,  “  The  Devil  in  the 
Belfry”  described  Irvine,  Scotland,  but  was  pen- 
hoaxed  by  Poe  to  Holland  that  he  never  saw. 

Poe’s  Pegasus  enabled  him  to  locate  his  scripts  far 
and  near.  Twice,  at  least,  his  signed  stories — “The 
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Visionary,”  1834-1840,  and  “The  Cask  of  Amontil¬ 
lado”  of  1846  print  —  winged  their  transcription  ways 
to  the  wizardry  of  the  Rialto.  These  tales  taken  in 
connection  with  Poe’s  long-time  yearnings  for  foreign 
open  recognition,  the  veiled  exacted  prints  allowed 
him,  as  he  records,  and  his  close  gleanings,  etc.,  of  1842 
issues  of  Blackwood’s,  then  seem  to  have  attracted 
him  to  some  of  its  various,  nameless-written  “Sketches 
of  Italy.”  Also,  to  claim  his  pen’s  attention  for  dis¬ 
pelling  the  baseless  poetic  glamour  which  Byron  gave 
“  The  Bridge  of  Sighs.”  The  Records  show  but  “  one 
person's  passing  from  Palace  judgment  to  the  Prison 
structure  of  Venice.”  Poe,  apparently,  lets  loose  some 
satirical  impulses,  over  no  name,  on  page  738  of  the 
June,  1842,  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  on  — 

“‘The  Bridge  of  Sighs! 

Could  it  but  read  the  nonsense  on  its  stones, 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs  would  be  a  bridge  of  groans !  ’ 

There  is  nothing  to  see  or  to  think  of  here  but  the 
names  of  certain  gentlemen  from  New  York,  Montreal 
and  Baltimore  who  .  .  .  have  honored  this  structure 
with  a  visit,  and  recorded  their  American  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  spot  .  .  .  We  could  make  nothing  of  the 
‘Bridge  of  Sighs!’”  But,  as  apparently,  Poe  chal¬ 
lenged  Byron’s  effusive  lines  on  this  subject  from  the 
hot  heights  and  the  damp  depths  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
dungeons  thus :  “  N.B.  Lord  Byron’s  muse,  to  have 
seen  from  this  point  [The  Bridge  of  Sighs]  the  ‘tiara 
of  proud  towers,’  or  half  the  things  she  mentions,  must 
have  seen  through  all  the  stone  masonry  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  including  the  walls  of  Scammozi,  Calandario, 
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Barbolzi  and  Daponte !  ”  Surely,  in  any  event,  Poe’s 
natural  bourne  was  classic-land !  and  this  masterful 
satirical  interlinking  of  localities  far  and  near,  with 
facts  as  they  were,  reveals  the  essence  of  Poes  ex¬ 
pression  methods. 

Poe's  “  Autography  ”  seems  to  have  given  curt  com¬ 
ment  as  to  the  grammar  of  Dr.  1  homas  Holley  Oliv¬ 
ers,  then  in  New  York  City.  In  Poe’s  dicta,  Olivers 
was  named  “one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  worst 
poets  in  America,  .  .  .  [but]  Even  his  worst  nonsense 
.  .  .  has  an  indefinite  charm  of  sentiment  and  melody.” 
Dr.  Chivers  wrote  this  critic  concerning  his  review. 
June  6,  1842,  Poe  answered  :  “  The  paper  had  scarcely 
gone  to  press  before  I  saw  .  .  .  the  injustice  I  had  done 
you  —  an  injustice  it  is  my  purpose  to  repair  .  .  .” 
Poe  noted  some  details  and  asked:  “Will  you  accept 
my  proffer  of  friendship?”  After  the  mention  of  his 
“  having  resigned  the  editorial  charge  of  Graham’s 
Poe  noted  his  intention  to  resume  the  project  of  The 
Penn  Magazine.  Without  emphasis  of  italics  Poe 
wrote :  “  I  had  made  every  preparation  for  the  issue 
of  the  first  number  in  January,  1841,  but  relinquished 
the  design  at  Mr.  Graham’s  representation  of  joining 
me  in  July,  provided  I  would  edit  his  magazine  in  the 
meantime.  In  July  he  put  me  off  until  January,  and 
in  January  to  July  again.  He  now  finally  declines  and 
I  am  resolved  to  push  forward  for  myself.  .  .  .  I  have 
many  warm  friends  in  the  South  and  West.  ...  Is 
it  possible  you  could  afford  me  any  aid,  in  the  way  of 
subscribers,  in  Middletown  ?  As  I  have  no  money  .  .  . 
it  will  be  .  .  .  necessary  that  I  procure  a  partner  who 
has  .  .  .  means.  I  mention  this  .  .  .  for  it  is  not 
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impossible  .  .  .  that  you  .  .  .  may  have  .  .  .  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  join  me.”  Concerning  the  fore¬ 
going  dates,  as  to  Graham  joining  Poe  in  The  Penn 
venture,  they  coincide  with  the  dates  of  the  same 
prior  notings  in  his  various  other  letters ;  and  all 
affirm  the  truth  as  to  Mr.  Graham’s  “  verbal  agree¬ 
ment,”  aside  from  his  admitted  knowledge  that  Poe's 
ambition,  and  only  desire  for  money,  were  for  this 
proprietary  magazine  venture.  Poe’s  letter,  and  oral 
comments  on  it,  were  well  known  to  Graham,  who 
seems  to  have  made  no  denial  of  any  of  them,  but  to 
his  honor  was  firm  in  his  statement  that  Poe  “  was  the 
soul  of  honor”  in  personal  associations  between  them. 
Had  Graham’s  moral  courage  equalled  his  conscience 
in  promised  care  of  Poe’s  problems  on  magazine 
scores,  perhaps  mine  speculations  would  not  have  led 
to  the  sale  of  the  “failing”  Graham’s,  in  1848,  and 
its  owner  leaving  Philadelphia,  in  1853,  for  the  lure 
of  Wall  Street,  where  loss  of  means  and  “failing" 
health  made  him  the  care  of  his  nephew,  Colonel 
Henry  Rockefeller,  until  1864.  Then,  with  blighted 
eyesight,  Mr.  Graham  was  quietly  provided  for,  by 
George  W.  Childs,  at  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Orange. 
N.  J.,  until  1894,  whence  George  Rex  Graham  passed 
to  his  long  home.  He  was  brought  to  the  city  of  his 
early  triumphs  for  burial ;  but  few  were  the  journals 
that  mentioned  his  name,  even  in  marked  connection 
with  Poe’s,  which  once  meant  so  much  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  world  of  press-work  and  of  letters,  noted  Dr. 
Oberholtzer. 

Poe’s  letter,  July  6,  1842,  to  Daniel  Bryan,  Esq., 
Alexandria,  Va.,48  repeated  what  he  wrote  Dr.  Olivers 
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of  this  “verbal  agreement”  between  Graham  and  its 
writer :  that  his  connection  had  ceased  with  Graham's 
May,  1842,  issue;  that  its  editorial  conduct  rested  with 
Mr.  Griswold;  that  writer  had  no  quarrel  with  either 
Mr.  Graham  or  Mr.  Griswold.  Poe  expressed  thanks 
for  kind  wishes;  mentioned  his  Penn  Magazine  project 
with  a  wish  for  subscribers,  and  stated,  “  I  am  making 
earnest  although  secret  exertions  [flouted  by  Graham 
then,  Poe  was  obliged  to  make  them  “  secret  ”]  to  re¬ 
sume  my  project  of  the  Penn  Magazine,  ...  I  feel 
now  is  the  time  to  strike.”  Poe  concluded:  “I  shall 
make  war  to  the  knife  against  the  New  England  as¬ 
sumption  of  ‘  All  the  decency  and  all  the  talent  ’  which 
has  been  so  disgustingly  manifested  in  the  Rev.  Rufus 
W.  Griswold’s  ‘  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.’  ” 

To  Poe’s  July  6th  letter  to  Dr.  Thomas  H.  drivers, 
he  replied  from  New  York,  July  12th,  that  he  was 
called  South  in  connection  with  the  August  division 
of  his  father’s  estate;  and  after  personal  details  added 
as  to  the  Penn  Magazine,  that  for  the  present  all  he 
could  say  was,  he  would  do  all  he  could  by  subscribers, 
and  closed  with  flowing  compliments  on  Poe.  It 
seems  Dr.  drivers  had  also  lost  a  little  daughter  and 
had  gone  South  for  the  burial.  That,  to  his  later  lines, 
“  To  Allegra  Florence  in  Fleaven,”  written  of  her,  Poe 
owed  his  inspiration  for  “  The  Raven,”  seems  defi¬ 
nitely  settled  against  this  charge,  aside  from  much  else, 
by  simply  comparing  the  two  poems. 

Mr.  Whitty  writes :  “  Poe’s  critical  conditions,  in 
illness,  finance  and  family  affairs  of  this  time,  are  well 
stated  in  his  letters  dated  Philadelphia,  in  late  June, 
1842,  and  with  special  reference  to  that  of  the  30th, 
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written  to  James  Herron,  Esq.  While  Herron,  at  that 
time,  was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pensacola  Navy 
Yard,  he  was  also  much  about  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  following  records  are  pithy  and  authentic  extracts 
from  these  letters  handed  down  to  a  son  of  James 
Herron : 

Your  own  brilliant  prospects  must  be  realized ;  for  it 
is  not  Fate  that  makes  such  men  as  yourself.  You  make 
your  own  Fate.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  compelling 
Fortune,  however  reluctant  or  adverse.  As  regards  my¬ 
self,  ...  I  will  probably  succeed  too.  So  let  us  both 
keep  a  good  heart. 

Believe  me  that  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  your  good  for¬ 
tune  ;  or,  rather,  in  the  success  which  you  so  well  earned 
and  deserved ;  but  my  means  of  serving  through  the 
papers  have  been  less  than  my  desire  to  do  so.  You  have 
learned,  perhaps,  that  I  have  retired  from  Graham’s 
Magazine.  The  state  of  my  mind  has,  in  fact,  forced  me 
to  abandon  for  the  present  all  mental  exertion. 

The  renewed  and  hopeless  illness  of  my  wife,  ill- 
health  on  my  own  part,  and  pecuniary  embarrassments 
have  nearly  driven  me  to  distraction.  My  only  hope  of 
relief  is  in  the  ‘  Bankrupt  Act,’  of  which  I  shall  avail 
myself  as  soon  as  possible.  Had  I  resolved  upon  this  at 
an  earlier  day  I  might  now  have  been  going  well  —  but 
the  struggle  to  keep  up  has  at  length  entirely  ruined  me. 
I  have  left  myself  without  even  the  means  of  availing 
myself  of  the  act. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  the  promise 
of  a  situation  in  our  Custom  House.  The  offer  was  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected  and  gratuitous.  I  am  to  receive  the  ap¬ 
pointment  upon  the  removal  of  several  incumbents,  the 
removal  to  be  certainly  made  in  a  month.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  personal  friendship  of  Robert  Tyler.  Tf  I  really 
receive  the  appointment  all  may  yet  go  well.  The  labors 
of  the  office  are  by  no  means  onerous  and  I  shall  have 
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time  enough  to  spare  for  other  pursuits.  Please  mention 
nothing-  of  this,  .  .  .  for  after  all  I  may  be  disappointed. 
Mrs.  Poe  is  again  dangerously  ill  with  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  It  is  folly  to  hope. 

With  sincere  esteem  and  friendship,  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe.” 

Mr.  Whitty  now  owns  these  letters  and  adds : 
“  There  are  other  unpublished  pathetic  letters  of  Poe 
about  this  period  which  depict  the  poet’s  acute  sense 
of  loneliness,  and  craving  for  literary  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  right  sort,  and  how  earnestly  he  sought 
for  it.” 

Aug.  15,  1842,  Poe  wrote  his  distant  cousin,  Wash¬ 
ington  Poe,  Macon,  Ga.,  that  the  writer’s  ambition  was 
to  serve  “  the  great  cause  of  truth,  while  endeavoring 
to  forward  the  literature  of  the  country  .  .  .  my  path 
in  life  has  been  beset  with  difficulties  from  which  I  hope 
to  emerge  by  this  effort.  So  far  my  exertions  have 
served  only  to  enhance  my  literary  reputation  in  some 
degree  and  to  benefit  others  so  far  as  money  ”  was  con¬ 
cerned.  This  was  strictly  true  in  relation  to  Messrs. 
White,  Burton  and  Graham.  With  only  stray  pay¬ 
ments  for  fugitive  articles,  to  sustain  his  family,  Poe 
still  pursued  his  forlorn  hope  of  a  Custom  House  ap¬ 
pointment.49  In  such  quest  he  wrote  Thomas,  Aug. 
27,  1842,  that  from  him  no  line  had  come  for  “  four 
months”;  that  Poe  had  sent,  about  June,  a  few  words 
from  New  York  (these  words  locate  Poe  in  New 
York  City  in  June,  1842)  ;  he  stated  that  a  Mr.  James 
Herron,  knowing  of  the  writer’s  hope,  had  called  on 
Robert  Tyler,  who  assured  this  caller  that  Poe 
“should  certainly  have”  a  Custom  House  place,  and 
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desired  that  he  should  be  so  informed ;  Poe  mentioned 
his  own  Philadelphia  efforts  to  obtain  office,  and  added  : 
“notwithstanding-  all  this  I  have  my  doubts.  .  .  . 
Literature  is  at  a  sad  discount.  .  .  .  Without  an  inter¬ 
national  copyright  law,  American  authors  may  as  well 
cut  their  throats.  A  good  magazine,  of  the  true  stamp, 
would  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  .  .  .  letters,  or  the 
law.  We  must  have  both.  .  .  .  My  poor  little  wife 
still  continues  ill.  I  have  scarcely  a  faint  hope  of  her 
recovery.” 

A  condensed  Philadelphia,  Sept.  12,  1842,  letter 
from  Poe  to  Thomas  reads  :  “  I  have  moved  out  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fairmount.  ...  A  thousand  sincere 
thanks  for  your  kind  offices  in  the  matter  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  .  .  .  Thos.  S.  Smith  is  to  have  the  Collec- 
torship.  .  .  .  Should  I  obtain  the  office  ...  I  shall 
feel  that  to  you  alone  I  am  indebted.  ...  I  would 
give  the  world  to  clasp  you  by  the  hand  &  assure  you 
personally  of  my  gratitude.  ...  In  event  of  getting 
the  place  I  am  undetermined  what  literary  course  to 
pursue.  .  .  .  Graham  has  made  me  a  good  offer  to  re¬ 
turn.  He  is  not  especially  pleased  with  Griswold,  nor 
is  anyone  else,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  gentle¬ 
man  himself,  who  has  gotten  himself  into  ...  a  hor¬ 
net’s  nest  by  his  ‘  Poets  and  Poetry.’  ...  He  is  a 
pretty  fellow  to  set  himself  up  for  an  honest  judge,  or 
capable  one.  About  two  months  since  we  were 
talking  of  the  book,  when  I  said  ...  I  thought  of  review¬ 
ing  it  .  .  .  for  the  ‘  Democratic  Review  ’  but  found  my 
design  was  anticipated  .  .  .  and  that  I  knew  no  other 
work  in  which  a  notice  would  be  readily  admissible. 
Griswold  replied  that  Poe  need  not  trouble  about  the 
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review’s  publication  should  he  decide  to  write  it  — 
“  for,”  said  Griswold,  “  I  will  attend  to  all  of  that. 
I  will  get  it  in  some  reputable  work,  and  look  to  it  for 
usual  pay,  in  the  meantime  handing  you  whatever  your 
charge  would  be.”  Poe  added  :  “  This,  you  see,  was  an 
ingenious  insinuation  of  a  bribe  to  puff  his  book.  I 
accepted  his  offer  forthwith,  and  wrote  the  review, 
handed  it  to  him,  and  received  from  him  the  compensa¬ 
tion;  he  never  daring  to  look  over  the  MS.  in  my  pres¬ 
ence,  and  taking  for  granted  all  was  right.  But  that 
review  has  not  yet  appeared ,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  it 
ever  will.  I  wrote  it  precisely  as  I  would  have  written 
it  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  be  sure  there  was 
no  preponderance  of  praise.”  From  Thomas  Ollive 
Mabbott  comes  a  copy  of  Dr.  Griswold’s  Aug.  12, 
1842,  letter  to  James  T.  Fields,  in  Harvard  MSS.  Col¬ 
lection.  This  letter  throws  a  flashlight  on  actual  use 
made  of  this  review  Poe  handed  to  Dr.  Griswold,  who 
wrote :  “  I  have  sent  today  the  article  by  Poe  about  my 
book  to  Bradbury  &  Soden  [editors  of  Boston  Mis¬ 
cellany]  with  the  request  if  it  be  not  acceptable  they 
will  return  it  to  you.  I  thought  likely  the  name  of  Poe, 
gratuitously  furnished  —  might  be  of  some  conse¬ 
quence,  though  I  care  not  a  fig  about  the  publication  of 
the  criticism  as  the  author  and  myself  not  being  on  the 
best  of  terms,  it  is  not  decidedly  as  favorable  as  it 
might  have  been.  Will  you  see  to  it  though.”  Thus 
Dr.  Griswold,  knowing  the  weight  of  Poe’s  name, 
brought  this  review  to  print  light  “in  Boston  Miscel¬ 
lany,  Nov.,  1842,”  notes  Mr.  Mabbott. 

Indeed,  one  wonders  if,  realizing  that  some  such  a 
review  was  in  time  bound  to  come  from  Poe,  Dr. 
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Griswold  did  not  adopt  this  method  of  trying  to  turn 
the  trend  he  believed  it  would  take.  In  any  case  Gris¬ 
wold  was  thinking  of  Dr.  Griswold,  while  Poe  thought 
only  of  literature  and  discipline,  which  included  a  mite 
of  money  earned  on  literary  scores,  as  no  doubt  Poe’s 
review  also  aided  Griswold  in  his  revisions  for  new 
editions  of  his  work  to  the  full  amount  he  paid  this 
reviewer.  But  his  “  discipline  ”  was,  after  his  death, 
turned  cruelly  upon  his  manhood.  However,  F.  W. 
Thomas  also  irritated  Dr.  Griswold  to  the  extent  of  the 
former’s  scant  appearance  in  “  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America.”  Poe’s  Sept.  12th  letter  to  Thomas 
continued : 

Should  I  go  back  to  “  Graham's  ”  I  will  endeavor  to 
.  .  .  get  rid  of  the  quackery  which  now  infests  it.  .  .  . 

If  I  do  not  get  the  appt.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I 
joined  Foster  in  the  establishment  of  a  Mag:  in  New 
York.  He  has  made  me  an  offer.  ...  I  suppose  you 
know  he  now  edits  the  “  Aurora.”  .  .  . 

Have  you  seen  how  Benjamin  and  Tasistro  have  been 
playing  Kilkenny  cats  with  each  other?  I  have  always 
told  Graham  Tasistro  stole  everything  worth  reading, 
which  he  offered  for  sale.  .  .  .  [Park  Benjamin  edited 
the  New  Yorker  at  No  1  Ann  Street.  Poe  paid  his  “Au¬ 
tography”  respects  to  “  Count  Louis  Fitzgerald  Tasistro, 
Editor  of  the  Expositor,”  at  6  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
City.] 

I  am  happy  to  say —  Virginia’s  health  has  slightly  im¬ 
proved.  My  spirits  are  proportionately  good.  Perhaps 
all  will  yet  go  well.  .  .  . 

Ever  your  friend, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

The  following  is  from  the  “  Memoir  ”  in  “  Complete 
Poems  of  E.  A.  Poe,”  by  James  H.  Whitty.  It  states 
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that  F.  W.  Thomas  wrote  of  Poe,  when  living  on 
“  Coates  St.,  N.  Fairmount  ” : 

I  met  Poe  in  Philadelphia  daring  September,  1842. 
Fie  lived  in  a  rural  home  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  His 
house  was  small  but  comfortable  inside.  .  .  .  The  rooms 
looked  neat  and  orderly,  but  everything  about  the  place 
wore  an  air  of  pecuniary  want.  Although  I  arrived  late  in 
the  morning,  Mrs.  Clemm  .  .  .  was  busy  preparing  for  his 
breakfast.  My  presence  possibly  caused  some  confusion, 
but  I  noticed  .  .  .  delay  and  evident  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  meal.  His  wife  entertained  me.  Her  manners 
were  agreeable  and  graceful.  She  had  .  .  .  regular 
features,  with  the  most  expressive  and  intelligent  eyes 
I  ever  beheld.  Her  pale  complexion,  the  deep  lines  in  her 
face  and  a  consumptive  cough  made  me  regard  her  as  the 
victim  for  an  early  grave.  She  and  her  mother  showed 
much  concern  about  Eddie,  as  they  called  Poe,  and  were 
anxious  to  have  him  secure  work.  I  afterwards  learned 
from  Poe  that  he  had  been  to  New  York  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  had  also  made  effort  to  get  out  an  edition 
of  his  tales  but  was  unsuccessful. 

Failure  on  both  scores  may  have  hastened  Poe’s 
attack  of  nervous  congestion  that  led  him  —  irrespon¬ 
sible  and  delirious  —  across  the  ferry  to  the  home  of 
Baltimore  Mary,  in  Jersey  City;  and  his  friends  later 
found  him  in  a  bewildered  state  roaming  the  woods  on 
its  outskirts.  Baltimore  Mary  dated  this  sad  venture 
in  the  late  spring  of  1842.  Thomas’  letter  continued: 

When  Poe  appeared,  his  hair  hung  carelessly  over  his 
high  forehead,  and  his  dress  was  a  little  slovenly.  He  met 
me  cordially,  but  was  reserved,  .  .  .  complained  of  feeling 
unwell.  His  pathetic  tenderness  and  loving  manners 
towards  his  wife  greatly  impressed  me.  I  was  not  long  in 
observing  with  deep  regret  .  .  .  he  had  fallen  again  into  .  .  . 
intemperance.  I  ventured  to  remonstrate.  .  .  He  admitted 
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yielding  .  .  .  while  in  New  York  and  turned  the  subject  off 
by  telling  an  amusing  dialogue  of  Lucian  the  Greek  writer. 
We  visited  the  city  together  and  had  an  engagement  for 
the  following  day.  I  left  him  sober,  but  he  did  not  keep 
the  engagement  and  wrote  me  that  he  was  ill. 

Poe's  Sept.  21,  1842,  letter  to  Thomas  noted  its 
writer's  failure  to  appear  at  Congress  Hall  on  Sun¬ 
day  was  not  from  lack  of  will  but, — 

upon  reaching  home  on  Saturday  night,  I  was  taken  with 
a  severe  chill  and  fever  —  the  latter  keeping  me  company 
all  next  day  .  .  .  too  ill  to  venture  out,  but  .  .  .  would 
have  done  so  had  I  been  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  all 
parties  ...  I  was  ...  in  a  quandary,  for  we  keep  no 
servant  and  no  messenger  could  be  procured  ...  I  was 
much  in  hope  that  you  would  have  made  your  way  out 
in  the  afternoon.  Virginia  &  Mrs.  C.  were  much  grieved 
at  not  being  able  to  bid  you  farewell  .  .  .  DuSolle’s 
paper  .  .  .  announced  your  presence  in  the  city  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  very  handsome  terms.  .  .  .  Excuse  .  .  .  brevity  for 
I  am  still  very  unwell,  &  believe  me  most  gratefully  & 
sincerely 

Your  friend, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Thus  Thomas  —  who,  like  Poe,  did  not  understand 
his  nerve  wreckage  —  found  he  had  “fallen,”  was 
“sober,”  also  was  very  ill  at  this  time,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  brief  holiday  for  his  health  the  prior 
summer  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  by  kindness  of  friends 
that  seem  to  include  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell,  who  under¬ 
stood  so  well  Poe’s  need  of  change. 

Dr.  Woodberry  notes  an  allusion  to  Poe  in  the 
Green  Mountain  Gem 60  of  early  1850,  within  the 
death  notice  of  Annabel  Lee  Leland,  nine  months  and 
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two  weeks  old.  Her  parents,  T.  C.  and  Mary  J.  Leland, 
were  good  friends  of  the  poet,  and  Mrs.  Leland,  from 
the  age  of  twelve,  was  one  of  his  Richmond  school¬ 
mates.  After  they  strayed  apart,  Poe  thought  she  had 
died,  but  later  found  her  married  to  Mr.  Leland,  who 
learned  to  love  Poe  for  his  warm  heart,  genius  and 
dazzling  attraction  of  conversation.  Both  had  great 
affection  for  him  and  their  home  provided  him  refuge 
in  his  bitter  hours  of  trial  when  other  doors  were 
closed  against  him.  Often  they  took  him  in — -when 
under  the  sway  of  subconsciousness  from  congestion 
or  stimulants — from  the  streets  in  winter,  where  he 
must  have  perished  from  the  cold,  and  gave  him 
shelter,  comfort  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Theo.  Pease  writes  that51  his  uncle,  Judge 
Harlow  Pease,  was  told  by  his  uncle,  Peter  Pindar 
Pease,  that  his  Delhi,  Cincinnati,  friend,  E.  M.  Mur¬ 
dock,  was  introduced  to  Poe  at  Philadelphia,  in  1840, 
when  he  was  editing  Graham’s  Magazine.  On  learning 
Murdock  was  from  the  West,  Poe  was  all  attention, 
and  inquired  about  literary  outlooks  there.  Murdock 
promptly  discouraged  such  a  venture  and  asked  Poe 
why  he  desired  a  change  when  doing  well.  Poe  said, 
he  thought  he  “could  do  better.”  This  thought  was 
probably  for  The  Penn.  But  of  special  importance  on 
personal  score  is,  Murdock  told  Pease  that,  at  this 
time  —  the  winter  of  1841—1842  —  Poe  had  “heart 
failure.”  Mr.  Murdock  added,  that  in  the  summer  of 
1842  Poe  went  to  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  “especially  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  treatment  of  his  wife,”  then  rapidly 
failing,  and  to  recuperate  his  own  health.  For  means 
to  make  this  venture  Poe  was  on  the  alert.  He  ob- 
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tained  a  small  loan,  probably  from  Dr.  Mitchell,  and 
with  a  surprised  acceptance  by  a  New  York  magazine 
of  a  long-time  submitted  story,  Poe  was  enabled  to 
make  this  health  quest  at  Saratoga.  There  he  found 
his  small  means  would  not  permit  his  moving  Virginia, 


Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

From  an  old  colored  print  of  1850 


aside  from  the  fact  that  she  could  never  endure  this 
trying  trip.  After  some  days  of  discouraging  inquiry, 
and  with  no  benefit  to  himself,  Poe  returned  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  “utterly  cast  down  in  spirit,”  from  which 
condition  “he  was  long  in  rallying.”  Poe’s  “heart 
failure”  was  affirmed  by  Mrs.  Shew  in  1847  and  by 
Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  New  York,  in  1848.  Poe  first 
( sympathetic ,  at  least)  heart  attack  seems  to  date, 
Baltimore,  May,  1834. 

Because  from  Poe  himself  it  came  to  Miss  Susan  A. 
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Talley  (Mrs.  Weiss'  “  Home  Life  of  Poe  )  that  “  ihe 
Raven  ”  was  “  ten  years  ”  in  being  written,  and  stayed 
for  that  time  within  his  easy  desk-reach  for  now  and 
then  various  touches  of  reconstruction,  polish  and 
finish,  it  would  be  difficult  to  cradle  this  entire  poetic 
inspiration  to  any  one  time  or  place.  But  on  the  score 
of  Poe  at  Saratoga  in  this  connection,  and  of  which 
trip  his  ever-ready  critics  strongly  insinuated  a  mys¬ 
tery  scandal,  come  some  broad  lights  upon  the  entire 
situation  from  and  through  Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis, 
D.D.,  L.H.D.,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  Nov.  5,  1884,  Home 
Journal ,  Dr.  Griffis’  article,  “  Origin  of  ‘  The  Raven,’  ” 
has  had  present-day  affirmation  by  himself,  also 
through  Professor  Arthur  S.  Wright,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  grandson-in-law  of  the  boy  Poe  knew  in  1842 
and  ’43  at  Saratoga,  now  deceased ;  and  his  living 
sister,  who  then,  as  a  little  girl,  also  saw  Poe.  Mrs. 
Mary  Waddell- — -this  gracious  invalid  lady  —  now 
writes  that  the  present  beautiful  Saratoga  was  only  a 
little  country  village,  called  “  The  Springs,”  when  “  the 
great  Poe  was  domiciled ,  not  at  Barhyte’s”  but,  “at  a 
Hotel  in  Saratoga  ”  ;  yet  he  made  daily  strolls  to  the 
Trout  Ponds  for  inspiration. 

These  records  and  others  agree  that  this  poem  was 
written  prior  to  1843.  This  glimpse  of  the  truth  was 
localized  at  Saratoga,  where,  in  1784,  Jacobus  Barhyte, 
of  Dutch  forbears  and  Revolutionary  service  in  aiding 
Burgoyne  to  surrender,  bought  forest  and  streams 
locating  a  full  view  of  the  old  battle-field  of  Bemis 
Heights.  For  his  trout  preserves  and  as  host  of  de¬ 
licious  dinners  that  attracted  Presidents  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  foreigners  of  note,  wits,  scholars  and  epicures, 
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Barhyte  became  famous.  Jacobus’  son,  James  H. 
Barhyte,  inherited  this  resort.  In  1830,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Gillespie  of  Sullivan  County. 
Mrs.  Barhyte,  of  literary  culture,  wrote  prose  and 
verse  for  The  New  York  Mirror,  under  the  pseudonym 


Barhyte  Trout  Ponds,  Saratoga,  New  York 
From  an  old  print 

of  “  Tabitha.”  In  the  summer  of  i8_p?,  among  the 
gay  throngs  at  Barhyte’s  Trout  Ponds  was  a  stranger, 
lonely  and  gloomy,  that  —  with  his  dark  hair  rather 
long,  covered  with  a  black  broad-brimmed  hat  —  Bar¬ 
hyte’s  young  son,  James  H.,  and  his  sister  Mary  called 
“The  Mexican' ;  this  name  was  inspired  by  a  “picture  in 
a  child’s  geography  of  that  time  of  a  fine  distinguished- 
looking  man  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  such  as  Poe 
wore.”  Whenever  brother  James  announced  “‘The 
Mexican  is  coming!”’  little  sister  slipped  into  some 
nook  where  she  could  see  and  admire,  while  brother 
never  missed  an  interview.  “  Of  course,  adds  Mrs. 
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Waddell,  “Mother  improved  her  opportunities  of  con¬ 
versations  with  this  congenial  spirit,  but  alas,  for 
proofs,  even  the  dear  old  homestead  so  lovely  and 
picturesque  has  left  no  reminder  of  itself  except  the 
stately  view  of  ‘  Yaddo  ’  ”  —  as  a  little  child  tried  to 
say  “Shadow”- — which  named  this  “stately”  home 
of  Mrs.  Spencer  Trask.  But  Dr.  Griffis’  record  recalls, 
that  James  Barhyte,  about  eleven  years  old,  thought 
the  “  Mexican  a  gentleman,  so  kindly  in  manners  ”  as 
to  captivate  the  lad's  heart  and  the  regard  of  his  elders. 
Rarely  with  others,  the  stranger  sought  rest  in  the 
quiet  depths  of  the  woods ;  there  muttering,  humming 
and  talking-  to  himself.  He  spent  hours  with  rod  in 
hand,  seemingly  fishing,  but  few  came  to  his  fly.  His 
favored  walk  was  in  a  space  beneath  the  pines  and 
hemlocks  encircling  the  lower  pond  nearer  the  house. 
There,  a  seat  of  boards  between  two  trees  served  him 
when  writing.  Once  the  lad  noticed  his  friend  pacing 
up  and  down  the  upper  wooded  level  about  the  pond, 
delivering  an  oration,  and  deep-toned  utterances  of 
“Nevermore!  nevermore!”  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the 
young  boatman  of  the  pond  beneath.  However,  this 
“Mexican”  friend  —  Edgar  A.  Poe  —  on  his  first, 
1842,  stay  at  Saratoga,  found  on  the  mantel-piece  at  the 
Barhyte  home  the  scrap-book  of  “Tabitha's”  poems. 
Attracted  by  their  reading,  he  inquired  as  to  their 
writer,  when  Mrs.  Barhyte  revealed  the  secret.  Then 
Poe  stated  his  name  and  work.  This  fact  precluded 
his  invitation  there,  being  given  by  Mrs.  Barhyte  as  the 
“slander”  insinuated,  and  is  definite,  that  then  and 
there  began  their  congenial  acquaintance.  He  told  her 
he  was  thinking  over  a  poem  which  he  hoped  to  finish 
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according  to  his  ideal  of  perfection.  It  was  to  be 
called  “The  Raven.”  At  the  close  of  the  1842  season 
Mrs.  Barhyte  took  her  scrap-book  to  her  Sullivan 
County  home,  where  her  literary  winter  work  was  done, 
and  there  she  left  it  on  her  return  to  Saratoga  the 
summer  of  1843.  This  makes  certain  that  Poe  spoke 
of  “  The  Raven  ”  to  Mrs.  Barhyte  the  prior  summer  of 
1 842.  The  summer  of  1843  found  the  poet  again  at 
Saratoga,  with  dim  hints  of  reaching  many  miles 
beyond;  but  here  he  resumed  his  strolls  to  Barhyte’s 
Trout  Ponds  and  found  in  their  owners  and  their 
young  son  firm  friends.  The  boy  well  remembered  the 
dark-eyed  man  still  fond  of  his  secluded  seat  beneath 
the  pines  and  hemlocks  skirting  the  pond.  One  un¬ 
forgettable  day  the  boy  had  been  trout-fishing  near 
the  old  mill,  and  rowing  back  with  a  pail  full,  he  was 
suddenly  startled  in  the  silence  being  broken  by  a  deep 
echo  of  “Nevermore!”  Nearing  the  shore,  it  rolled 
over  the  pond,  and  back  to  him  in  echo,  again  and 
again.  It  came  from  the  grove  and  sounded  as  if 
some  one  were  reading  aloud.  Reaching  the  landing, 
whole  lines  were  heard,  “  that  settled  his  fears  in  real¬ 
izing”  some  one  was  “speaking  a  piece,”  and  “most 
likely  Mr.  Poe.”  Full  of  fun,  and  laughing  to  himself, 
with  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  oars  he  brought  to  view  the 
poet  pacing  up  and  down,  reciting  “  The  Raven  ”  to 
himself.  Knowing  him  well,  the  lad  leaped  ashore  and, 
walking  up  to  Poe,  shouted,  “Oh,  what  a  name  for 
a  bird!  who  ever  heard  of  a  bird  named,  ‘Never¬ 
more  ’ !  ”  In  no  way  disturbed,  Poe’s  face  brightened. 
He  clapped  his  hands  in  delight  with  a  new  idea.  “  I 
have  it,”  he  said,  —  “just  the  thing.  That  will  make 
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the  very  stanza  I  need  to  complete  the  poem.”  He  sat 
down  on  the  rustic  seat  at  once  and  wrote : 

“  For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber 
door  — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his 
chamber  door, 

With  such  name  as  ‘  Nevermore.’  ” 

This  finished  the  ninth  stanza  of  “  The  Raven  ”  in 
its  latest  form,  revised  by  Poe.  Having  completed  this 
draft,  Poe  submitted  the  MS.  to  Mrs.  Barhyte  for 
criticism,  and  said  that  her  son  caused  the  “  stanza  of 
the  strange  name,”  and  its  writer  had  simply  put 
boyish  prose  into  his  own  best  poetry.  From  that  time 
forth,  this  new  tie  of  interest  bound  the  boy  and  the 
poet  together.  The  boy’s  mother  suggested  a  few 
changes  favored  by  Poe  and  these  made  the  last  lit¬ 
erary  work  of  her  life;  for  Mrs.  Barhyte  was  taken  ill 
soon  afterwards  and  died  in  April,  1844.  Her  be¬ 
reaved  husband,  a  little  later,  sold  his  Saratoga  estate 
and  moved  West,  but  always  emphasized  the  fact 
that  his  wife’s  last  pen-work  was  a  criticism  of  “The 
Raven  ”  MS.  by  request  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Thus 
by  “  Tabitha’s  ”  husband  and  her  son  was  laid  the 
ghost  of  this  Philadelphia  period  Poe  scandal. 

Of  James  H.  Barhyte,  Dr.  Griffis  wrote,  December, 
1918:  “My  informant  (in  later  life  an  elder  in  my 
church)  was  one  of  the  most  trustworthy,  clear-headed 
men  I  ever  knew ;  he  told  me  the  Poe  story  more  than 
once :  I  cross-questioned  him  vigorously,  but  the  color¬ 
ing,  details,  date,  etc.,  of  the  boy’s  story,  and  memory 
in  his  mature  head,  remained  as  before.” 
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For  “The  Raven,”  Poe  probably  went  harking  back 
to  his  childhood  days  and  the  strong  impression  made 
on  his  mind  by  the  bust  of  Pallas  that  Mr.  Allan 
brought  home  from  Europe,  which,  with  her  owl 
symbol,  dwelt  in  the  boy’s  brain  until  its  transition  into 
“  The  Raven  ”  was  accomplished  by  the  man’s  matured 
scholarship.  From  boyhood  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was 
obsessed  with  unutterable  longings  to  make  some 
poetical  “  expression  of  immortal  impress.”  FT  is  early 
verses  “To  Flelen  ”  did  not  fulfill  this  more  exalted 
dream  of  the  poet’s  young  manhood  that  produced 
“A  Paean”  of  1831,  through  which  the  spirit  of  his 
recently  lost  foster-mother  led  floating,  phantom  shapes 
of  no-land;  upon  these,  from  Poe’s  dream-desire,  fell 
many  names :  “  Ligeia,”  of  “  A1  Aaraaf,”  comes  first, 
in  that  1829  shadow’s  land  of  the  poet’s  pen-creations. 
And  graphically  has  Poe  transcribed  the  ideality  of  “A1 
Aaraaf”  into  his  1845  “Dreamland”  by  these  lines: 

“  There  the  traveler  meets  aghast 
Sheeted  Memories  of  the  Past  — 

Shrouded  forms  that  start  and  sigh 
As  they  pass  the  wanderer  by  — 

White-robed  forms  of  friends  long  given, 

In  agony,  to  the  Earth  —  and  IFeaven.” 

“Ligeia,”  the  soul’s  essence  of  harmony  in  Poe’s  star- 
world,  was  followed  by  “  Eleonora,”  of  “  The 
Valley  of  Many  Colored  Grass  ” ;  “  Lenore,”  of 
Lowell’s  Pioneer;  and  the  “Lost  Lenore,”  of  “  The 
Raven,”  and  long  study.  On  no  less  authority 
than  the  late  ex-Governor  Samuel  Whitaker  Penny- 
packer,  in  his  1914  issue  of  “Pennsylvania  the 
Keystone,”  page  187,  is  definitely  stated:  “‘The 
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Raven  ’  and  ‘  The  Gold  Bug  ’  were  both  written  in 
Philadelphia.”  From  “  Diary  of  Mr.  Albert  J.  Ed¬ 
munds,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  comes:  “July 
io,  1914,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  ex-Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  tells  me  that  he  had  a  cousin  Whitaker, 
a  student  of  medicine  and  an  1833  graduate  of  our 
University,  who  was  a  companion  of  Poe  and  to  whom 
Poe  gave  a  manuscript  copy  of  The  Raven.'’  As  Pen¬ 
nypacker  has  stated  in  his  latest  work  that  “‘The 
Raven’  was  written  in  Phila.,  the  IMS.  was  doubtlessly 
presented  before  April  6,  1844,”  when  Poe  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  left  the  Quaker  City  for  New  York.  From  Mr. 
Edmunds’  further  research  comes :  “  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Whitaker,  after  his  graduation,  in  1833,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Library  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Penn., 
in  1843;  and  one  of  his  University  of  Pennsylvania 
records  is,  ‘  Samuel  A.  Whitaker,  Penn.,  1833,  “  Inter¬ 
mittent  Fever.”’”  Mr.  Edmunds  concludes:  “It  was 
evidently  as  a  book-lover  that  Whitaker  cultivated 
Poe.”  By  will,  Dr.  Whitaker  left  this  precious  Poe 
script  to  the  present  owner,  —  his  son,  Joseph  C. 
Whitaker,  Escp,  Phoenixville,  Penn.  Through  cour¬ 
tesy  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Pennypacker,  the 
owner’s  address  was  obtained,  and  through  which  was 
procured  two  most  gracious  examination  privileges  of 
this  remarkably  well-preserved,  rare  Poe  item.  It 
is  the  only  known  Poe  MS.  copy  of  “The  Raven”  in 
existence.  The  paper  is  oyster  white  in  tone,  eight  by 
ten  inches,  four-paged  double  sheet,  on  which  in  its 
upper,  left-hand  corner  is  a  “  P  &  S  ”  stationer’s  im¬ 
press  design.  “  Price  &  Son,  74  Chestnut  St.,”  Phila¬ 
delphia,  appears  in  that  city  Directory  from  the  years 
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of  1837  to  1842  only;  and  Poe  had  no  surplus  cash 
to  buy  paper  for  aught  than  present  needs. 

After  a  study  of  variants  between  this  unusual  MS., 
owned  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  Poe’s  last  revision  of 
“  The  Raven  ”  in  print,  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty  regards 
the  text  as  that  of  the  1845  period,  but  there  remain 
the  several  statements  as  to  this  poem  being  seen  in 
MS.  form  prior  to  1843  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  germ 
of  “  The  Raven  ”  was  written  by  Poe  about  the  time 
of  his  revision  of  his  verses  “Lenore  ’  for  Lowells 
Pioneer,  February,  1843,  print.  Its  New  York  City 
prints  were  in  Jan.  29,  1845,  Evening  Mirror  and 
February  issue  of  American  Whig  Review.  From  the 
editor  of  the  latter,  Poe  received  $10  for  “The 
Raven.’’  Mr.  Whitaker  values  his  only  known  perfect 
MS.  copy  of  this  entire  poem  above  $10,000. 

From  a  Mr.  Rosenbach,  of  Poe’s  Philadelphia,  edi¬ 
torial  touch,  comes  of  these  verses:  “I  read  1  he 
Raven  ’  long  before  it  was  published,  and  was  in 
Mr.  George  R.  Graham’s  office  when  the  poem  was 
offered  to  him.  Poe  said  that  his  wife  and  Mrs. 
Clemm  were  starving,  and  ...  he  was  in  very  pressing 
need  of  money.  I  carried  to  him  fifteen  dollars 
contributed  by  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Godey  and  Mi. 
McMichael.”  Judge  Charles  B.  McMichael,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  a  very  young  boy,  heard  his  father,  Morton 
McMichael,  say:  “Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  a  great 
genius :  he  was  of  a  very  nervous  temperament  and 
too  sensitive.”  As  Chief  Editor  of  seveial  liteiary 
magazines  Morton  McMichael  had  James  R.  Lowell 
and  N.  P.  Willis  as  associates;  also,  “greatest  of  all, 
in  his  estimation,  Edgar  Allan  Poe.”  Idis  friends, 
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Murdock,  the  actor,  and  Morton  McMichael  selected 
“  Annabel  Lee,”  “  The  Bells  ”  and  “  The  Raven  ”  for 
a  text-book  of  instruction  in  dramatic  elocution,  which 
Murdock  taught  McMichael's  son  Charles,  who,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  twelve,  knew  “  The  Raven  ”  by  heart. 
As  models  of  English,  unsurpassed  in  the  language, 
Poe’s  short  tales  were  given  to  young  McMichael  by 
his  father.  Of  him  his  son  wrote  in  1920:  “I  never 
heard  my  father  speak  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  except  in 
terms  of  affection  and  appreciation.”  This  para¬ 
graph  seems  a  vitalizing  touch  of  the  heart  of  things 
as  they  were,  prior  to  1844,  in  the  life  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  Judge  McMichael  adds:  “Ruben  Dario,  the 
Spanish  lyric  poet  and  writer  of  short  stories,  and  re¬ 
garded  by  Spanish  critics  as  the  greatest  lyric  poet  for 
centuries  in  Spain,  estimates  Poe  and  Walt  Whitman 
as  the  two  North  American  poets  who  have  shown 
originality  and  genius.”  The  “others,  who  con¬ 
demned  the  poem,”  in  Graham’s  office,  yet  gave  the 
money  as  charity.  So  much  for  the  early  1840’s 
wintry  estimate  of  verses  later  called  by  Edwin  Mark¬ 
ham  “a  requiem  of  imperial  affliction,”  and  to  this 
dicta  was  added :  “  ‘  The  Raven  ’  takes  rank  with  the 
unworded  and  unearthly  harmonies  of  ‘The  Dead 
March  in  ‘  Saul.’  ”  But  in  the  heart  of  the  writer 
royal  of  “  The  Raven,”  who  kneiv  this  poem’s  worth, 
bloomed  a  “charity”  of  kindly  gratitude  for  its  earlier 
judges,  while  their  well-meant  $15  warmed  and  fed 
Poe’s  household,  who  were  then  both  hungry  and  cold. 

Dr.  Woodberry  believes  that  the  “  true  germ  of 
‘  The  Raven  ’  is  contained  in  Poe’s  review  of  ‘  Barnaby 
Rudge.’”  {Graham’s,  February,  1842,  issue.)  In  this 
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review  appears :  “  The  raven,  too,  intensely  amusing-  as 
it  is,  might  have  been  made  ...  a  portion  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  Barnaby  .  .  .  Each  .  .  .  distinct  .  .  .  might 
have  differed  .  .  .  from  the  other.  Yet  between  them 
there  might  have  been  wrought  an  analogical  resem¬ 
blance,  and  although  each  might  have  existed  apart, 
they  might  have  formed  together  a  whole  which  would 
have  been  imperfect  in  the  absence  of  either.”  Dr. 
Woodberry  adds  :  “  This  is  precisely  the  relation  which 
exists  in  the  poem  between  the  raven  and  the  lover.” 
Perhaps  this  clear  logic  applied  to  Poe’s  prior  study 
of  “  The  Raven  ”  aspects,  which  were  later  adapted 
to  Barnaby  and  his  bird  in  this  review  by  Poe. 

Poe,  then  bravely  on  the  alert  for  work  to  supply 
family  needs,  hearing  of  Lowell’s  venture  in  The 
Pioneer,  sent  to  him  a  Nov.  16,  1842,  letter-quest  as  to 
its  writer's  possibility  of  becoming  a  contributor  by 
“  short  articles.” 

Poe  wished  Lowell  success  with  the  assurance  of 
admiration  and  esteem  of  writer.  Lowell’s  answer, 
dated  number  4  Court  Street,  Boston,  Nov.  19,  1842, 
told  Poe  if  he  had  not  made  this  inquiry,  he  would 
soon  have  heard  from  writer,  who  gave  Poe  “  carte 
blanche”  for  either  poetry  or  prose,  excepting  such 
prose  as  his  article  on  Dawes  —  not  a  good  poet,  but 
he  was  human  and  sensitive,  as  a  man.  Lowell  noted 
he  would  be  hard  pressed  for  “good  stories”;  thanked 
Poe  on  score  of  payment,  offered  $10  to  begin  with 
for  his  papers  and  later  increase  as  the  periodical’s 
“  growth  ”  allowed.  He  wished  to  hear  from  Poe, 
and  him  to  believe  writer  a  friend,  and  closed  with  :  I 
am  already  (I  mean  my  magazine)  in  the  press  —  but 
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anything  sent  ‘  right  away  ’  will  be  in  season  for  the 
first  number,  in  which  I  would  like  you  to  appear.” 

Thomas,  on  his  return  to  Washington,  at  once  in¬ 
terested  himself  in  Poe’s  Philadelphia  Custom  House 
prospects,  with  results  better  coming  through  notes 
from  Poe’s  letter  of  Nov.  19,  1842: 

“Your  letter  of  the  14th  gave  me  new  hope  —  only  to 
be  dashed  to  the  ground.  On  the  day  of  its  receipt  some 
of  the  papers  announced  four  removals  and  appoint¬ 
ments.  Among  the  latter  I  observed  the  name  —  Pogue. 
Upon  inquiry  ...  I  soon  found  .  .  .  the  name  was  .  .  . 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  reporters,  who  had  heard  my 
ozi'n  name  spoken  of  at  the  Custom-House.  I  waited 
2  days,  without  calling  on  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  had  twice 
told  me  that  ‘  he  would  send  for  me,  when  he  wished  to 
swear  me  in.’  To-day,  however,  ...  I  called.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  no  good  news  for  me  yet.  He  replied  — 

‘  No,  I  am  instructed  to  make  no  more  removals.’  At  this, 
being  much  astonished,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard 
through  a  friend,  [James  Herron,  Esq.]  from  Mr.  Rob. 
Tyler,  that  he  was  requested  to  appoint  me.  At  these 
words  he  said  roughly,  —  ‘From  whom  did  you  say?’  I 
replied  from  Mr.  Robert  Tyler.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  scoundrel  — .  .  .  ‘From  Robert  Tyler!’  says 
he  —  ‘  hem  !  I  have  received  orders  from  President  Tyler 
to  make  no  more  app1?  and  shall  make  none’  .  .  .  after¬ 
wards,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  made  one  app1  since 
these  instructions.  [After  four  prior  fruitless  calls  Poe  had 
waited  a  month,  and  called  again.]  .  .  .  My  next  and 
last  interview  was  today —  asl  have  just  descibed  . 
this  insult  is  not  to  me,  so  much  as  to  .  .  .  Mr.  Robert 
Tyler  .  .  .  who  requested  my  appointment  .  .  .  the  only 
way  to  serve  me  now,  is  to  lay  the  matter  .  .  .  before  Mr. 
T.,  and,  .  .  .  through  him,  to  procure  a  few  lines  from  the 
President,  directing  Mr.  Smith  to  give  me  the  place. 
Y\  ith  these  credentials  he  would  scarcely  again  refuse. 
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I  would  write  more,  my  dear  Thomas,  but  my  heart  is  too 
heavy.  You  have  felt  the  misery  of  hope  deferred  &  will 
feel  for  me.  .  .  .  Write  soon  &  if  possible  relieve  my  sus¬ 
pense.  You  cannot  imagine  the  trouble  I  am  in,  &  have 
been  in  for  the  past  2  months- — unable  to  ...  do  any¬ 
thing  —  being  in  hourly  expectation  of  getting  the  place.” 


First  United  States  Custom  House 
From  Scharf  &  Westcott’s  “History  of  Philadelphia  ” 
Photograph  sent  by  Mr.  V.  H.  Paltsits,  New  York  City 

So  perished  Poe’s  hopes  of  the  long  waited-for 
Custom  House  place  at  Philadelphia.  1  his  fact  and 
nerve-corroding  incidents  in  its  train  must  have  been 
a  severe  shock  to  so  ill  a  man  as  Poe  then  was,  and 
one  so  swamped  with  insistent  calls  on  his  energies; 
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while  the  many  and  continuous  efforts  to  find  work 
seemed  fruitful  only  in  failures.  These  desperate  con¬ 
ditions  certainly  favored  just  such  writing  as  would 
sell  at  that  time  in  “English  Notes  by  Quarles 
Quickens,”  shrouded  out  of  the  writer’s  entire  respon¬ 
sibilities  on  literary  and  other  scores  by  copyright  of 
Daily  Mail  publishers,  No.  16  State  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  as  of  prior  noting. 

It  was  about  this  time  Poe  and  family  seemed  to 
have  left  their  “Coates  St.,  N.  Fairmount,”  house  for 
the  “  N.  7th  St.,  Spring  Garden”  home  of  later  men¬ 
tion.  It  is  certain,  that  with  all  his  troubles  in  those 
grey  autumn  days  of  1842,  neither  Poe  nor  his  pen 
was  idle.  Evidence  of  this  literary  industry  —  that  he 
owned  to  writing  —  appeared  in  October,  1842,  issue 
of  Snowden’s  Lady’s  Companion  by  “The  Landscape 
Garden,”  which  later  was  placed  in  “  The  Domain  of 
Arnheim  ”  print  in  No.  II,  page  1 1,  Broadway  Journal. 
October,  1842,  date  of  Graham's  gave  Poe's  drastic 
critical  review  of  Rufus  Dawes’  “  Poems,”  the  like  of 
which  Lowell  fully  agreed  with,  but  did  not  desire 
for  his  Pioneer.  Dawes,  as  the  fifteenth  of  sixteen 
children,  was  born  in  Boston,  January,  1803.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1820.  Because  unjust  cen¬ 
sure  of  class  disturbances  forced  him  to  leave  without 
his  degree,  he  retaliated  by  his  first  printed  poem,  a 
severe  satire  on  members  of  the  College  Faculty.  His 
last  work  was  “Nix’s  Mate,”  an  historical  romance. 
Concerning  Poe’s  treatment  of  Dawes’  “Geraldine,” 
Mr.  Whitty  writes,  that  the  scathing  October,  1842, 
review  of  Dawes’  poem  as  “  supposed  vengeance  for 
his  unfavorable  critique  of  Poe’s  ‘A1  Aaraaf,’  in 
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1829,  is  not  borne  out;  for  in  Burton's  Dec.,  1839, 
issue  appeared  Toe's  favorable  critique  on  Dawes’ 
‘  Nix’s  Mate.’  ” 

From  dragging  illness,  anxieties  in  seeming  failure 
of  Dickens’  promised  word  for  foreign  issues  and  the 
real  home  one,  in  loss  of  the  Custom-House  place, 
Poe  probably  turned  to  finish  his  fine  verses,  “  The 
Conqueror  Worm,”  in  January,  1843,  Graham’s,  also 
“  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum  ”  prose  piece,  which 
might  well  be  but  a  figurative  reflex  of  his  own  tor¬ 
tured  experience  in  this  times  revision  of  that  tale  for 
Miss  Leslie’s  annual,  The  Gift,  for  1843.  But  how 
Poe  contrived  to  concentrate  his  mental  forces  on  the 
revision  of  the  intricacies  of  “  The  Mystery  of  Marie 
Roget,”  which  he  wrote  the  Boston  Notion  editor  prior 
June  was  completed,  seems  more  of  a  mystery  than 
this  story  held.  It  was  issued  in  the  November  and 
December,  1842,  numbers  of  Snowden’s  Lady’s  Com¬ 
panion,  also  that  of  February,  1843.  The  intervening 
January,  Poe  seems  to  have  devoted  to  the  hasty,  un¬ 
even  writing  of  “  The  Times’  ”  137  lines,  by  “  Quarles 
Quickens,”  for  urgent  money  needs  by  returns  from 
its  Daily  Mail,  Boston  print. 

A  letter  to  Poe  from  Lowell,  dated  No.  4  Court 
Street,  Boston,  Dec.  17,  1842,  explains  itself  in  noting, 
that  he  should  be  ashamed  at  not  writing,  but  surplus 
work  made  him  so  sick  of  “  pen  &  ink  ”  that  he  could 
not.  One  wonders  what  Lowell  would  have  done 
under  Poe’s  burdens!  But  of  his  “Tell-Tale  Heart” 
Lowell  stated,  it  would  be  in  the  first  number  of  The 
Pioneer;  that  its  non-issue,  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  in 
Boston  Miscellany,  might  have  been  caused  by  Tucker- 
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man  “  Autograph)-  ”  sketch  by  Poe.  Lowell  noted  he 
“was  glad  to  get  it”  and  wished  for  “another”  for 
the  second  number  of  The  Pioneer  soon  going  to 
press.  He  closed  with  all  happiness  from  a  true 
friend  “  torn  to  pieces  with  little  businesses.” 

Of  literary  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  Poe  wrote :  “  He 
is  a  correct  writer  so  far  as  mere  English  is  concerned, 
but  an  insufferably  tedious  and  dull  one.”  And  of  this 
critic  Tuckerman  noted:  “If  Mr.  Poe  would  conde¬ 
scend  to  furnish  more  quiet  articles  he  would  be  a 
most  desirable  correspondent.” 

To  The  Pioneer  print  of  “The  Tell-Tale  Heart” 
Poe  added  one  local  to  Boston,  personal,  literary  touch 
by  preceding  it  with  the  fourth  verse  of  Longfellow’s 
“  Psalm  of  Life”: 

“Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.” 

“The  Tell-Tale  Heart”  doubtlessly  was  some  of 
the  horrors  Poe  himself  lived  through  in  the  spell  of 
depression  prior  to  its  writing.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Keger- 
ries  of  “The  Players,”  New  York  City,  made  a  strong 
dramatization  of  “The  Tell-Tale  Heart,”  in  which 
play  he  took  the  first  part  with  unqualified  success. 
In  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  he 
appeared  in  it  no  less  than  one  hundred  times.  An 
able  dramatic  critic,  unknown  to  Mr.  Kegerries,  wrote 
him :  “  I  saw  for  the  second  time  ‘  The  Tell-Tale 
Heart.’  Nothing  I  have  ever  seen  impressed  me  as  so 
real.  You  make  the  man.  mad  though  he  is,  win  his 
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way  to  the  heart  of  his  audience,  demand  its  deepest 
sympathy  and  live  with  him  through  those  horrible 
moments  in  the  last  act.”  This  was  Poe’s  intention 
in  writing  that  story. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1842,  Poe  mailed  his  answer  to 
Lowell’s  foregoing  letter.  In  this  answer  was :  “  I 
send  you  a  brief  poem  for  No.  2,  with  my  best  wishes.” 
This  poem  was  a  revised  transition  of  “The  Paean” 
of  1831  printing,  and  went  to  Lowell  as  “Lenore.” 
On  page  269,  “  Life  of  Longfellow  ”  by  Colonel  T.  W. 
Higginson,  is  found:  “Never  in  American  literature 
was  such  a  fountain  of  melody  flung  into  the  air  as 
when  ‘Lenore’  appeared  in  The  Pioneer.”  Edwin 
Markham  notes  it,  —  “a  burst  of  martial  bugles  — 
the  flaw,  —  ‘when  she  fell  in  feeble  health,’  is  a 
mud  ball  stuck  upon  the  radiant  front  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.”  Yet  “The  Paean”  of  1831  was,  in  a  measure, 
Poe’s  lament  on  his  foster-mother,  who  supplied  the 
basic  fact  of  these  words.  His  answer  to  Lowell 
added  :  “  I  .  .  .  thank  you  for  reversing  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Tuckerman, — the  author  of  the  ‘Spirit  of 
Poesy,’  .  .  .  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  —  since  no 
spirit  appears  ...  if  Mr.  T.  persists  in  his  quietude , 
he  will  put  a  quietus  on  the  Magazine  of  which  .  .  . 
Bradbury  &  Soden  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  give  him 
control.  I  am  all  anxiety  to  see  your  first  number.” 
As  to  No.  1  of  The  Pioneer,  February  4,  1843,  Poe 
wrote  to  Lowell :  “  I  .  .  .  congratulate  you  upon  the 
triumphant  debut  of  ‘  The  Pioneer,’  ...  As  far  as  a 
$3.  Magazine  can  please  me  at  all,  I  am  delighted  with 
yours.  I  am  especially  gratified  with  .  .  .  coincidence 
of  opinion  and  of  taste,  between  yourself  and  your 
1-53 
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humble  servant,  ...  As  regards  the  contributors  our 
thoughts  are  one  .  .  .  when,  ...  I  dreamed  of  .  .  . 
a  Magazine  of  my  own,  I  said  to  myself  —  ‘If  I  can 
but  succeed  in  engaging  .  .  .  Mr.  Hawthorne,  Mr. 
Neal,  and  two  others,  with  a  certain  young  poet  of 


Dr.  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold 

From  an  old  print  found  at  Goodspeed’s  Bookshop,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  who  shall  be  nameless,  I  will  engage  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  journal  in  America.’  .  .  .  You  have 
many  warm  friends  in  this  city,  but  the  reforms  you 
propose  require  time.  ...  In  the  meantime  persevere. 
I  forwarded  you,  .  .  .  ‘Notes  upon  English  Verse’ 
.  .  .  it  may  prove  too  long,  or  perhaps  too  dull,  .  .  . 
in  either  case  .  .  .  return  it  and  I  will  .  .  .  send  some¬ 
thing  in  its  place.  I  duly  received,  from  Mr.  Graham, 
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$10  on  your  account,  ...  I  am  obliged.  I  would 
prefer,  however,  that  you  would  remit  directly  to  my¬ 
self  through  the  P.  Office.” 

Perhaps  Poe  had  some  misgivings  as  to  taking  Dr. 
Griswold's  money  for  that  review  of  his  “  Poets  and 
Poetry,”  which  review  had  “not”  yet  “appeared”  — 
so  reviewer  thought  —  and  for  this  reason  in  Poe’s 
service  for  The  Pioneer,  he  wrote  Dr.  Griswold  in 
early  1843  : 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  made  use  of  your  name  with  Carey 
&  Hart,  for  a  copy  of  your  book,  and  am  writing  a  review 
of  it.  .  .  .  for  “  The  Pioneer.”  I  like  it  decidedly.  It  is 
of  immense  importance,  as  a  guide  to  what  we  have  done ; 
but  you  have  permitted  your  good  nature  to  influence 
you.  ...  I  would  have  omitted  at  least  a  dozen  whom 
you  have  quoted,  and  I  can  think  of  five  or  six  that 
should  have  been  in.  But  with  all  its  faults  —  you  see  I 
am  perfectly  frank  with  you  —  it  is  a  better  book  than 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States  could  have  made  of 
the  materials.  This  I  will  say. 

With  high  respect,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Poe’s  editorial  knowledge  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold 
began  when  he  was  junior  editor  of  The  New  Yorker; 
this  service  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Brother 
Jonathan;  thence  to  the  Daily  Standard,  under  Francis 
L.  Grund,  whose  withdrawal  left  Dr.  Griswold  sole 
editor  for  some  weeks  more  of  that  paper’s  life:  then 
he  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Notion ,  and  later, 
editor  of  The  Post,  and  from  May  to  September,  1842, 
he  was  editor  of  Graham! s  Magazine. 

As  night  fell  over  Poe’s  project  for  The  Penn  and 
his  hopes  for  government  service,  a  straying  letter 
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came  to  him  from  Editor  Foster  of  The  Aurora,  who 
mistily  proposed  starting  a  New  York  magazine  under 
Poe’s  direction.  He  also  held  in  mind  Mr.  Graham’s 
offer  to  return ;  but  averse  to  facing  the  known  thral¬ 
dom,  and  careful  as  to  creating  any  new,  Poe  seems  to 
have  turned,  for  at  least  more  congenial  association, 
to  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke,  who  owned  the  Saturday 
Museum,  a  Philadelphia  weekly  paper  located  at  ioi 
Chestnut  Street,  in  that  city.  Confusion  covers  several 
points  on  Poe-quests  as  to  the  Saturday  Museum.  Mr. 
Whitty  writes  that  no  complete  file  of  it  has  been 
found,  and  that  F.  W.  Thomas  stated  it  announced : 
“We  have  secured  at  a  high  salary  the  services  of 
F.  A.  Poe,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose  high  and  versatile 
abilities  have  spoken  for  themselves,  and  who  after  the 
first  of  May  will  aid  us  in  the  editorial  ”  department. 
For  some  reason  this  scheme  went  awry.  But  Mr. 
Whitty  very  definitely  states  :  “  After  the  turn  of  1843, 
Poe  became  closely  associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Museum,  in  which  a  severe  unsigned  criti¬ 
cism  on  ‘  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  ’  appeared.” 
Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  writes :  “  I  have  found  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Jan.  26, 
27  &  28,  1843,  to  the  effect  that  the  current  number  of 
Saturday  Museum  contained  a  critical  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  ‘  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.’ 
This  enables  me  to  fix  the  date  of  that  Sat.  Museum 
review  as  Jan.  28,  1843.”  Its  reprint  appeared  in 
William  F.  Gill’s  1878  “Life  of  E.  A.  Poe,”  and  was 
possibly  obtained  from  Thomas  C.  Clarke’s  copy  of 
the  Saturday  Museum,  as  Mr.  Gill  told  Mr.  Whitty. 

This  stinging  review  of  Dr.  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and 
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Poetry  of  America”  issued  by  Carey  &  Hart,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1842,  in  Saturday  Museum ,  January  28,  1843, 
seems  to  have  been  by  lawyer  Henry  Beck  Hirst,  domi¬ 
nated  by  literary,  Poe  scannings.  The  scorings  relat¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Griswold,  Poe  and  some  others,  with  special 


Judge  Robert  T.  Conrad 
From  “Literary  History  of  Philadelphia” 
By  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  Ph.D. 


reference  to  Judge  Robert  T.  Conrad,  as  does  also 
the  later  March  4th  Saturday  Museum  review  of 
Graham’s  March  issue — found  in  1913  by  Thomas 
O.  Mabbott  —  in  review’s  reference  to  Dr.  Griswold 
as  “Mr.  Driswold  of  Graham’s  Magazine ’’  strongly 
reflect  a  lawyer’s,  avoiding  lawsuit  action,  and  thus 
affirm  such  pen  expressions  to  be  made  by  H.  B.  Hirst. 
And  this  is  in  consonance  with  what  Poe  wrote  Lowell, 
Oct.  19,  1843,  that  this  Graham’s  Magazine  review 
was  by  Hirst.  The  text  of  the  Jan.  28,  1843,  review 
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was,  “‘La  flair  d'wie  he  are ’  faded  into  nothing¬ 
ness,”  Such  scannings’  treatment,  on  Poe’s  part,  could 
not  be  fittingly  called  aught  but  tactlessness  of  truth¬ 
ful  genius,  or  a  seal  of  friendship  even  with  a  Baptist 
clergyman.  But  Lowell’s  record  of  this  Reverend 
gentleman 52  seems  no  less  drastic  in  these  words : 
“  The  Reverend  Mr.  Griswold  is  an  ass,  and  what ’s 
more,  a  knave.”  The  review  of  Jan.  28th  affirmed 
Dr.  Griswold's  editorial  habit  of  changing  original 
scripts  of  others,  dated  prior  to  this  review.  Its  writer 
queries :  “  Again,  how  came  you  to  alter  Dr.  J.  K. 
Mitchell’s  song  in  such  a  manner  that  the  author 
scarcely  knows  his  own  production?”  This  critic’s 
mentor  —  Poe  —  was  then  in  close  touch  with  Dr. 
Mitchell’s  friendly,  professional  attendance  on  Vir¬ 
ginia,  also  on  the  poet  himself.  But  lazvyer  Hirst  la¬ 
mented  the  neglect  by  Griswold  of  “our  own  Conrad 
(one  of  the  sweetest  poets  of  the  time).”  This  was 
not  Poes  opinion,  but  as  to  placing  Longfellow  after 
Bryant  and  Dana — “Certainly  not,  for  in  Longfel¬ 
low’s  pages  the  spirit  of  poetry  —  ideality  —  walks 
abroad.  .  .  .  Longfellow  is  unquestionably  the  best  poet 
in  America.  ”  These  immediate  foregoingwords  bespeak 
Poe  and  none  other,  and  an  attitude  known  to  Longfel¬ 
low  instinctively,  undoubtedly  created  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  that  existed  between  the  two  poets  and  Dr. 
Griswold.  Yet  F.  W.  Thomas  believed :  “  Poe  kept  up 
a  continuous  warfare  on  Griswold  in  the  Museum,  pok¬ 
ing  fun  at  him  and  alluding  to  him  as  ‘Mr.  Driswold  of 
Graham’s  Magazine.’  ”  To  an  extent  this-time’s  drill 
and  drain  of  many  keen  anxieties  on  Poe’s  mind  and 
body  swayed  his  judgment  so  far  as  tact  is  concerned — 
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if,  indeed,  tact  ever  comes  into  touch  with  genius  —  in 
connection  with  his  honest  but  altogether  tactless 
treatment  of  literary  efforts  of  Dr.  Griswold.  Only 
great  souls,  finished  diplomats  and  altogether  fools  can 
successfully  withstand  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  And  on 
no  account  was  Dr.  Griswold  any  one  of  these  three. 
His  line  of  editorial  work  was  of  a  character  that 
courted  popularity  by  virtue  of  publicity  given  its  men¬ 
tioned  writers,  with  merit  or  lacking  it,  and  created 
some  comparatively  few  troubles  from  those  who  were 
omitted;  while  Poe’s  critical  labors,  measured  mostly 
by  his  exalted  code  of  editorial  and  literary  high  stand¬ 
ards,  excited  not  only  unpopularity,  but  the  strongest 
resentments  from  the  mediocrity  of  the  public  press¬ 
men  and  the  infancy  of  American  literati  of  his  day. 
With  some  radiant  exceptions  in  Longfellow,  Dr. 
O.  W.  Holmes  and  a  rare  few  others,  such  otherwise 
hostile  shadows  overwhelmed  Poe’s  entire  life.  How¬ 
ever,  this  unfortunate,  “Up  like  a  rocket  and  down 
like  a  stick”  early  1843  Saturday  Museum  treatment, 
given  by  Poe  or  Hirst  to  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  was  drastically  turned  by  the  editor.  And  upon 
the  poet’s  1850  “Memoir,”  by  Dr.  Griswold,  fell  the 
full  force  of  that  “stick”  for  many  a  year.  Notwith¬ 
standing  Dr.  English’s  own,  later  adverse  Poe-experi- 
ences  and  some  fifty  years  afterwards,  Thomas  Dunn 
English  wrote  of  this  Poe-Griswold  incident,  also  of 
the  Poe-Boston  Lyceum  fiasco,  of  1845,  to  the  late 
William  M.  Griswold,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Griswold’s  son.  And  while  time  and  prejudice  must 
always  color  such  memories,  without  realizing  the 
main  cause  of  Poe’s  misfortunes  was  inherited  and 
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continuous  nerve  strain,  Dr.  English  stumbled  on  to 
this  truth  of  Poe,  when  under  his  depression  bondage, 
by  these  words:  “To  hold  such  a  man  responsible  for 
his  deeds  or  sayings  is  absurd.”  Here  closes  this 
Philadelphia  Poe-Griswold  incident. 

In  a  Philadelphia,  March,  1909,  letter  of  Mrs.  Robert 

B.  Keesey  to  Mrs.  John  C.  Wrenshall,  Baltimore,  Md., 
mention  is  made  of  a  Mr.  Robert  Dybale  of  the 
Quaker  City  as  an  ardent  admirer  of  Poe;  and  of  his 
darkest  days  there,  and  reputed  habits,  Mr.  Dybale 
would  never  permit  any  one  to  speak  slightingly.  In 
his  connection  with  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Press, 
Mr.  Dybale  noted :  “  Poe  would  come  into  the  office 
and  perch  himself  on  the  table,  unroll  his  manuscript, 
and  read  his  articles  to  the  staff.  These  were  never 
submitted  for  inspection  before  being  sent  to  the 
printer,  insomuch  as  they  were  written  in  a  faultless 
manner.  Poe  always  wrote  on  strips  of  paper  about 
six  inches  wide,  which  as  the  MS.  progressed  were 
rolled  up  and  another  strip  pasted  on.” 

Jan.  31,  1843,  Mr.  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke,  owner  of 
the  Saturday  Museum,  and  Poe  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Felix  O.  C.  Darley,  the  artist,  to  furnish 
original  drawings  to  be  employed  in  the  illustration  of 
a  magazine  entitled  The  Stylus,  so  named,  said  Poe, 
“because  its  criticisms  were  to  be  written  with  an  iron 
pen !  ”  Darley  agreed  to  furnish  not  less  than  three 
drawings,  at  $7  each  per  month,  to  this  magazine  and 
no  other;  and  the  agreement  was  to  be  valid  until 
July,  1844.  It  was  signed  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  Thomas 

C.  Clarke  and  Edgar  A.  Poe.  and  witnessed  by  Henry 
B.  Hirst  and  W.  D.  Riebsam.  Darley’s  first  work 
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seems  to  have  been  for  Poe’s  “  Gold  Bug,”  which  its 
writer  himself  took  to  the  artist,  both  pleasantly 
known  to  each  other.  As  made  under  Poe’s  directions, 
Darley’s  two  illustrations  of  this  story  —  one  of  Le 
Grand’s  search  for  the  treasure,  the  other  showing  it  — 
were  in  “The  Gold  Bug”  Prize  Story  issues  of  the 
Dollar  Newspaper,  June  21  and  28,  1843. 

During  the  1922  summer  stay  of  the  Plon.  R.  M. 
Hogg  at  Bristol,  England  (of  various  Alexander  Sel¬ 
kirk  associations),  he  linked  up  the  “  enchanted  days  ” 
of  Poe’s  boyhood  —  when  he  “first  learned  to  grow 
serious  over  Robinson  Crusoe!” — with  the  reflex 
identity  of  his  later  hero,  William  Le  Grand,  of  “  The 
Gold  Bug,”  as  seemingly  anchored  in  the  writer  of 
“  The  Journal  of  Llewellin  Penrose,  [Williams] 
a  Seaman.”  Its  MS.  was  bought  by  Murray  &  Black¬ 
wood  for  £200,  issued  “in  4  Vols.,”  in  1815,  and  a 
second  edition,  “  in  one  volume,”  appeared  in  1825. 
From  its  first  print  “when”  Edgar  was  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  as  he  later  wrote,  “we  first  found  the 
spirit  of  wild  adventure  enkindling  within  us  .  .  . 
the  marvelous  import  of  those  [Penrose]  pages” 

would  have  appealed  to  Poe  as  child  and  man. 

Mr.  Hogg  “peeped,”  very  thoroughly,  through  the 
Penrose  “Journal”  and  noted  of  it:  “The  book  is 
just  another  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe.’  Its  history  is  some¬ 
what  strange.  Mr.  Thomas  Eagles  of  the  Customs, 
Bristol,  and  a  person  of  literary  tastes,  was  accosted  in 
the  streets  one  day  by  an  old  man,  poor  and  almost 

blind,  who  begged  for  assistance  to  gain  admittance, 

as  a  pensioner,  into  St.  Peter’s  Alms  House.  Mr. 
Eagles  aided  him  temporarily  and  eventually  got  him 
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(being  a  seaman)  into  the  Merchants’  Almshouse,  on 
King  St.  .  .  .  where  he  had  a  room  to  himself.  Find¬ 
ing  him  well-educated,  cultured  and  travelled,  Mr. 
Eagles  often  had  him  to  dinner  at  his  home  and 
much  enjoyed  the  old  man’s  talk.  Fie  lived  a  few 
years,  died  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  left 
all  he  possessed  —  some  500  volumes  &  a  MS.  —  to 
his  benefactor.  Later,  when  in  London,  a  Mr.  An- 
nesly  brought  Sir  Benjamin  West  to  Mr.  Eagles’  lodg¬ 
ings,  where  West  read  parts  of  Penrose’s  MS.,  and 
then  said  to  his  host,  ‘  I  knew  this  man,  but  for  him 
I  never  would  have  become  a  painter.’  ”  Of  Penrose 
Mr.  Hogg  continues:  “His  real  name  was  Williams 
and  West  as  a  boy  of  7  or  8  had  seen  him  one  day  in 
Philadelphia,  carrying  a  landscape  picture  he  had 
painted.  The  boy  .  .  .  asked  ...  to  see  the  picture 
and  Penrose,  (Williams)  then  a  painter  in  good  cir¬ 
cumstances,  invited  the  boy  to  his  house,  showed  to 
him  his  ‘  camera  secret  ’  and  gave  him  every  encour¬ 
agement.  Williams  came  from  Bristol.  At  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  there,  he  first  imbibed  a  love  for  painting 
from  an  elderly  artist  who  painted  heads  and  land¬ 
scapes  in  oil.  Early  in  life  Williams  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic,  as  a  seaman  aboard  a  ship  .  .  .  [commanded 
by  Captain  Hunter.]  He  lost  two  sons  at  Bunker  Hill. 
Eventually  he  was  reduced  from  comfort  to  abject 
poverty  and  disappeared  from  Philadelphia.  West 
later  saw  him  in  London,  then  lost  sight  of  him  —  he 
having  gone  to  Bristol  as  a  recluse,  under  the  name  of 
Llewellin  Penrose.  .  .  .  John  Galt,  of  Irvine,  wrote 
a  life  of  West,  in  which  I  find  some  of  facts  stated 
.  .  .  agreeing  in  the  main  with  a  memorandum  sent 
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to  Eagles  by  West  after  he  had  read  parts  of  Penrose’s 
‘  Journal.’  It  was  read  with  great  interest  by  Byron, 
who  wrote  of  it:  ‘I  never  read  so  much  of  a  book  at 
one  sitting.  He  (Penrose)  kept  me  up  reading  half 
the  night,  and  the  other  half  dreaming  of  him.’ 
Eagles’  son  John  tells  the  story  of  Penrose  in  ‘  The 
Beggar’s  Legacy’  which  appeared  in  March,  1855, 
Blackzt’ood's  Magazine.”  Of  Penrose’s  “Journal” 
Mr.  Hogg  notes  that  its  book  print  was  dedicated, 
“To  Benjamin  West,  Esq.  .  .  .  because  your  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  Author,  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  communicated  to  you  many  of  the  facts 
recorded  in  it,  seemed  to  recpiire  it  of  me,  .  .  .”  So 
wrote  John  Eagles.  Mr.  Hogg  adds  of  Penrose’s 
“Journal”:  “I  was  strongly  impressed  that  it  was 
here  that  Poe  found  the  basis  of  ‘  The  Gold  Bug.’ 
With  his  keen  interest  in  Robinson  Crusoe  Poe  would 
revel  in  the  Penrose  ‘Journal’;  in  West,  giving  ac¬ 
count  (in  the  Preface)  of  his  meeting  Penrose  (Wil¬ 
liams)  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  mystification  of  his 
name  would  attract  Poe,  who  delighted  in  mystifica¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Hogg  closes  with  giving  items  from  Poe’s 
“  Gold  Bug  ”  which  are  similar  to  some  found  in  Pen¬ 
rose’s  “Journal”  and  comments  of  West  upon  it;  and 
from  all  of  which  came  the  conclusion  that  William  Le 
Grand  of  “The  Gold  Bug”  was  drawn  by  Poe  from 
the  recluse  Llewellin  Penrose  Williams. 

Barring  the  pranks  that  Poe’s  pen  played  with  dates, 
names,  places  and  personalities,  his  close  direction  of 
Darley’s  drawings  for  “  The  Gold  Bug  ”  seems  to 
conjure  up  Penrose  anti-dated  subjects — yelping 
dog,  skeleton  —  and  superstitions  of  “Finding  the 
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Treasure.”  Mr.  Hogg  notes  other  similarities  as 
follows : 

“Poe,  in  ‘The  Gold  Bug’:  “Penrose’s ‘Journal,’ and  com¬ 

ments  by  West : 

i.  ‘  Many  years  ago,  I  con-  i.  Penrose  had  once  been 
tracted  an  intimacy  with  a  Mr.  wealthy  —  West  met  him  years 
William  Le  Grand.  He  .  .  .  ago,  when  in  comfort,  at  Phila- 


Finding  the  Treasure 

From  June,  1843,  Dollar  Newspaper  print  of  drawing  by  F.  0.  C.  Darley 

Print  sent  by  Wm.  J.  McClennan  and  Robt.  F.  Hayes,  Jr.,  from  Maryland 
Historical  Society  files 


had  once  been  wealthy:  but  a 
series  of  misfortunes  had  re¬ 
duced  him  to  want.  To  avoid 
the  mortification  consequent 
upon  his  disasters  he  left  (sic) 
New  Orleans,  .  .  .  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Sullivan’s 
Island.’ 

2.  Poe  notes  *  the  bristly  pal¬ 
metto.’ 


delphia.  Disasters  overtake 
him.  He  hides  himself,  by  a 
venture  in  London,  and  latterly 
in  Bristol  under  an  assumed 
name. 


2.  The  *  Journal '  describes 
the  palmetto. 
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3.  ‘ .  by  mere  accident,  [I] 
made  his  acquaintance  .  .  . 
much  in  the  recluse  to  excite 
interest  and  esteem.  .  .  .  He 
had  with  him  many  books,’  .  .  . 
and  was  a  ‘  wanderer.’ 


3.  West  accidentally  met  Pen¬ 
rose  (Williams)  on  the  streets 
in  Philadelphia.  Likewise 
Eagles  met  him  in  Bristol  beg¬ 
ging  for  a  place  in  which  to  die. 
He  had  a  collection  of  books. 


Showing  the  Treasure 

From  July,  1843,  Dollar  Newspaper  print  of  drawing  by  F.  0.  C.  Harley 
Print  sent  by  Wm.  J.  McClennan  and  Robt.  F.  Hayes 


4.  Le  Grand  stated :  ‘  I  draw 
tolerably  —  should  do  it  .  .  . 
have  had  good  masters.’ 

5.  ‘  This  bug  is  to  make  my 
fortune,’  he  continued,  ...  ‘  to 
reinstate  me  ’.  .  . 

6.  A  friend,  Jupiter  —  a  dar¬ 
key  who  does  much  talking  and 
a  dog  figure  in  Le  Grand’s 
search  for  treasure. 


4.  Williams  was  known  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  painter,  and 
published  a  table  for  drawing 
—  in  Bristol  —  as  Penrose. 

5.  Penrose’s  ‘Journal’  was 
‘  to  reinstate  ’  him. 

6.  A  negro,  a  dog  and  a  talk¬ 
ative  Dutchman  who  said  of 
finding  the  treasure :  ‘  All  de 
monies  is  dere  I  vil  put  in  my 
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The  Gold  Bug’s  chance  open¬ 
ing  reveals  sketch  for  search  of 
treasure,  with  cryptic,  cabalis¬ 
tic  directions  for  finding  it. 

7.  Symbolic  characters 
abound  in  ‘  The  Gold  Bug.’  Le 
Grand  noted  that  the  skull- 
frightened  Jupiter  was  ‘  in¬ 
fected  with  .  .  .  innumerable 
Southern  superstitions  about 
money  buried.’ 

8.  Darley  pictures  a  yelping 
dog  when  the  treasure  is  found. 

9.  Le  Grand  noted :  ‘  Still, 
the  sneer  at  my  graphic  powers 
irritated  me  —  for  I  am  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  artist  ’  — 

10.  A  high  rock  —  ‘Bishop’s 
Hostel’ — appears  in  ‘The  Gold 
Bug  ’  search. 

11.  ‘The  Gold  Bug’  mentions 
‘  eighty-three  .  .  .  heavy  cruci¬ 
fixes  :  —  five  gold  censers,’  etc.” 


eye,  unt  den  ich  sal  see  too,’ 
The  bottle  containing  direc¬ 
tions,  for  finding  treasure  is 
found,  including  a  sketch, 
‘  Nimrod's  Portion.’ 

7.  They  also  appear  in  Pen¬ 
rose's  ‘Journal’  which  notes 
of  skeleton  found  near  the 
treasure ;  that  superstition  of 
buried  money  was,  that  one  of 
such  parties  was  sacrificed,  so 
his  spirit  would  watch  over  the 
treasures. 

8.  ‘Journal’  notes  yelping 
dog  when  the  skeleton  is  up¬ 
turned. 

9.  Penrose  (Williams)  was 
considered  ‘  a  good  artist.’ 


10.  Penrose  notes  ‘  Tower 
Rock’  in  his  ‘Journal’  search 
for  treasure. 

11.  The  ‘Journal’  states  part 
of  the  treasure  was  plunder 
from  a  church  or  Cathedral.” 


Mr.  Ffogg  concludes  that  his  consecutive  readings 
of  “The  Gold  Bug,”  and  Penrose’s  “Journal”  —  in 
which  “finding  the  treasure  occupies  but  a  small 
space”  —  suggested  to  him  “that  William  Le  Grand 
was  based  on  Llewellin  Penrose  (Williams)  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  ‘  Dedication  to  West  ’ ;  and  that  ‘  The 
Gold  Bug’  treasure  incident  was  based  on  the  Treas¬ 
ure  Finding  in  the  ‘Journal.’  ”  When  in  Philadelphia, 
Poe  probably  followed  up  all  clews  there  of  Penrose 
Williams. 

MS.  of  Penrose  “Journal”  was  turned  over  by  a 
seaman  of  a  Spanish  ship  to  Mate  Paul  Taylor  of  an 
English  brig  “  lying  at  Hammale,  anno  1776.”  Taylor 
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had  it  copied  “as  the  author  wrote  it”  (by  John 
Waters),  “at  Charlestown.”  Poe  may  have  seen 
original  MS.  or  duplicate  copy  when  searching  Court¬ 
house  records  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1829, 
for  his  “  Gold  Bug  ”  material  found  there. 

Concerning  Poe,  Darley  later  wrote :  “  He  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  a  refined,  very  gentlemanly  man ;  ex¬ 
ceedingly  neat  in  his  person ;  interesting  always,  from 
the  intellectual  character  of  his  mind,  .  .  .  tinged  with 
sadness.  His  manner  was  quiet,  and  reserved ;  he  rarely 
smiled.  I  remember  his  reading  his  ‘  Gold  Bug  ’  and 
‘  Black  Cat  ’  to  me  before  they  were  published.  The 
form  of  his  manuscript  was  peculiar ;  he  wrote  on  half 
sheets  of  notepaper,  .  .  .  pasted  together  at  the  ends, 
making  one  continuous  piece  which  he  rolled  up 
tightly.  And  as  he  read  he  dropped  it  upon  the  floor.” 
Poe’s  friend,  Felix  O.  C.  Darley,  paid  his  caricature 
respects  to  several  famous  American  poets  in  1849. 
Those  of  Poe  and  Longfellow  appear  in  that  date  nar¬ 
rative  order. 

Baltimore,  December,  1917,  Mr.  William  J.  Mc¬ 
Clellan53  wrote:  “This  afternoon  I  saw  at  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  the  only  known  file  of  the  Dollar 
Newspaper,  published  by  A.  H.  Simmons  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  A.  H.  Simmons  was  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  founders  of  the  Public  Ledger  there,  and  The  Sun 
of  Baltimore.  The  Dollar  Newspaper,  a  large,  four- 
paged  weekly,  began  Jan.  25,  1843.  In  the  April  5th 
date,  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  tales  submitted,  at 
$100,  $60  and  $40.  The  June  21st,  1843,  issue  gave 
the  first  part  of  ‘  The  Gold  Bug,’  with  an  illustration 
by  Darley;  this  part  almost  filled  the  first  page.  The 
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judges  were  R.  T.  Conrad,  H.  S.  Patterson,  M.D.,  and 
W.  L.  Lane,  ‘gentlemen  of  unquestioned  literary 
talent.’  This  tale  was  voted,  —  ‘  the  best  written,  most 
original  in  conception,  and  of  more  absorbing  interest 
than  any  story  compressed  in  the  same  space  that  has 
ever  originally  appeared  in  any  American  publication.’ 
The  next  number  had  the  end  of  this  story  with  an¬ 
other  illustration  by  Darley,  and  a  very  complimentary 
editorial  comment.  Vol.  II,  of  the  Dollar  Nezvspaper , 
began  June  24,  1844.  In  prior  March  issue  was  ‘  The 
Spectacles  ’  by  E.  A.  Poe,  written  for  this  paper  and 
filled  over  one  page.  The  July  date  gave  ‘  The  Prema¬ 
ture  Burial,’  in  four  and  one  half  columns.”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  notes  other  small  items  from  Poe’s  pen,  now 
and  then,  up  to  February,  1845,  also  others  of  later 
mention  in  their  order  of  dates.  Those  already  given 
will  answer,  in  some  measure,  as  to  how  Poe  spent 
his  time  and  obtained  daily  subsistence  after  leaving 
Graham’s  editorial  service,  May,  1842,  and  up  to 
February,  1843. 

Because  Thomas  had  been  asked  by  Poe  to  write 
his  life-sketch  for  the  Saturday  Museum,  some  items 
from  Feb.  1,  1843,  letter  of  Thomas  are  of  interest. 
He  mentioned  delay  of  Congress  on  the  Smith  case,  — - 
he  was  seemingly  the  party  who  refused  Poe  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Custom  House  place.  Thomas  added,  that  the 
biography  notes  were  received,  and  it  was  his  firm  in¬ 
tention  to  give  them  his  earliest  attention,  but  Con¬ 
gress  duties  interfered.  He  continued  : 

It  would  have  been  a  labor  of  love  with  me,  Poe,  as 
you  know  and,  let  who  will  do  it  now,  some  of  these 
days  I  will  do  it  better  unless  they  do  it  damned  well. 
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I  could  not  do  it  until  Congress  adjourns,  ...  I  there¬ 
fore  .  .  .  send  you  the  MS.  as  you  request,  .  .  .  with 
regret.  I  should  be  .  .  .  glad  to  greet  you  in  the  Capitol. 
Come  on  if  possible  ...  I  saw  the  “  Saturday  Museum  ” 
in  Mr.  Tyler’s  room,  and  happened  to  light  upon  the 
article  in  which  we  are  mentioned.  I  read  that  portion  of 
it  to  him,  and  shall  take  care  that  he  is  not  misinformed 
on  the  subject.  I  remember  Mr.  Hirst.  Why  the  devil 
did  you  not  give  me  an  inkling  of  .  .  .  your  good  luck  .  .  . 
when  I  opened  your  letter  and  read  “  In  high  spirits, 
Yours  truly  E.  A.  Poe.”  I  rose  to  “  high  spirits  ”  myself. 
I  assure  you,  Poe,  .  .  .  nothing  gives  me  greater  pleas¬ 
ure  than  to  know  you  are  well  and  doing  well.  Remem¬ 
ber  me  most  affectionately  to  your  mother  and  lady. 
When  you  come  to  Washington  stop  at  Fuller’s  Hotel 
where  you  will  find 

Your  friend, 

F.  W.  Thomas. 

That  Thomas  eventually  did  write  Poe’s  life-sketch, 
comes  from  its  present  owner,  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty, 
Richmond,  Va.,  who  scores  from  Thomas  MS. :  “  Poe 
sent  me  the  notes  for  the  Museum  biography,  but  I 
evaded  writing  them.  I  told  him  afterwards  that  I 
knew  more  of  his  history  than  he  sent  me.  He  was 
amused,  and  laughed  the  matter  off  by  confessing 
that  the  story  was  intended  to  help  the  magazine 
project.”  Poe’s  life-sketch  for  the  Saturday  Mu¬ 
seum  was  finally  Avritten  by  Henry  Beck  Hirst,  and 
appeared  in  March  4,  1843,  issue.  Curiously  enough 
Plirst  was  credited  by  a  few  authorities  with 
writing  “  The  Raven.”  So  seriously  impressed  was 
the  late  Dr.  MattheAV  Woods,  Philadelphia,  with  the 
idea  that  Henry  B.  Hirst  did  write  “  The  Raven,”  that 
this  eminent  specialist  was  said  to  have  in  MS.  form 
1-54 
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a  life  of  Hirst  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  Concerning 
this  subject  Mr.  Whitty  writes:  “I  have  a  MS. 
article  written  by  B.  B.  Minor,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  who  claimed  Hirst  was 
a  favorite  of  his,  and  wrote,  with  his  sister,  for  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger.  He  says  Hirst  could 
never  have  written  ‘  The  Raven  ’  and  never  broached 
the  subject  to  him,  and  that  Dr.  Woods  was  simply  in 
error,  etc/’  Dr.  Woods  was  told  by  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn 
English  that  he  introduced  Poe  and  Hirst,  who  for 
some  time  were  close  associates  in  their  leisure  as  well 
as  in  literary  pursuits  during  Poe’s  Philadelphia  days. 
Hirst  at  twenty-two  began  writing  verses,  yet  when 
“  The  Coming  of  the  Mammoth,  the  Funeral  of  Time 
and  Other  Poems,”  was  Boston  issued,  in  1845,  no 
effort  m  that  volume  would  indicate  its  writer  as  leap¬ 
ing  into  the  masterful  literary  expression  made  mani¬ 
fest  in  “  The  Raven,”  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  issued  in 
1845.  But  strange  it  seems  that  Dr.  Woods,  in  his 
selfless  task  in  behalf  of  H.  B.  Hirst,  should  also  have 
cherished  enough  regard  for  the  alleged  filcher  of  his 
wits  —  Poe  for  “The  Raven” — to  have  obtained 
two  mantels  of  his  Spring  Garden,  North  7th  Street 
home,  where  much  revision  of  “  The  Raven  ”  was  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  Coates  Street,  North  Fairmount,  home 
— as  Dr.  Woods  did,  and  had  these  mantels  —  one 
each  —  built  into  the  upper  and  lower  hall-walls  of 
his  own  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  home  of  endless  fas¬ 
cinations.  By  grace  of  Dr.  Woods,  who  died  in  1917, 
pictures  of  Poe’s  mantels  appear  in  these  pages.  It 
is  also  strange  that  the  six  claimants  to  the  writing 
of  “  The  Raven  ”  make  no  mention  of  any  other’s 
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verses  as  its  source ;  but  all  agree  in  energetic  pursuit 
of  its  literary  perfection  as  obtained  by  Poe.  As  J.  0. 
Adams  of  Georgia  wrote,  they  could  not  realize :  “  It 
is  the  psychological  development  of  a  theme,  not  its 


Mantelpieces  of  Poe’s  North  7TH  Street,  Spring  Garden  Home 
Built  into  the  halls  of  the  late  Dr.  Matthew  Woods’  Broad  Street 
Home,  Philadelphia 
Prints  by  Chas.  S.  Bradford 


peculiar  practical  feat,  that  constitutes  a  work  of  art.” 
Concerning  Henry  B.  Hirst  comes  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Jackson,  as  exponent  of  a  literary  majority,  that 
“  Hirst’s  poetry  contains  many  fine  lines  but  sustained 
effort  was  beyond  his  powers.  He  could  not  have 
written  ‘  The  Raven  ’  in  a  hundred  years.”  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  Poe’s  filching  this  poem  from  others,  Edwin 
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Markham  writes :  “  He  may  have  borrowed,  but  his 
findings  of  bricks  were  transmuted  into  marble.” 

Mr.  John  Sartain  noted,  Henry  B.  Hirst  was  “a 
rollicking  companion  of  Poe.”  And  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke  mentioned  Hirst  as  “one  of 
the  nightly  visitors  ”  in  her  “  father’s  editorial  sanc¬ 
tum.”  She  said:  “Henry  B.  Hirst  would  come 
swaggering  in,  making  rings  of  smoke  and  telling 
yarns  galore!  ‘The  most  accomplished  liar  of  his 
day,’  they  used  to  call  him.”  In  Hirst’s  law  office, 
on  Prince  Street,  it  is  said  Poe  spent  many  an  hour. 
It  was  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  Sartain’s  No.  28 
Sansom  St.  home.  There,  Hirst  would  drop  in  to 
lure  Mr.  Sartain  off  to  drink  absinthe  with  him,  but 
succeeded  only  twice.  Sartain  knew  its  evils  and 
stopped.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  “  many  an 
hour  ”  Poe  spent  in  Hirst’s  office  was  devoted  to  por¬ 
ing  over  his  law  books  with  later  record  results  as  to 
this  legal  digging  for  knowledge  on  copyrights  and 
safeguards  on  literary  criticism  scores.  Poe  conned 
these  lessons  well,  and  kept  well  outside  the  law’s 
reach  in  his  most  drastic  treatments  on  literary  lines. 
And  on  such,  was  equally  generous  in  his  aid  to  Hirst, 
who  often  came  to  dine  with  Poe  in  his  Spring  Garden 
home,  upon  potted  shad  and  waffles,  during  these  years 
of  friendship,  is  another  record.  But  Miss  Clarke  con¬ 
tinued  :  “Among  the  callers”  —  at  her  father’s  house, 
12th  and  Walnut  Streets  —  “would  be  ‘Tom,’  as  he 
was  called,  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  who,  .  .  .  being 
bon  camaradc  with  Hirst  and  Poe,  quarrelled  with 
both.  All  three  happened  in,  early  one  evening;  they 
had  to  be  kept  apart  lest  they  come  to  deadly  strife.  Eng- 
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lish  was  put  in  the  parlor;  Hirst  in  the  library,  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  lying  ...  on  a  lounge  by  the 
hour,  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions ;  and  Poe 
was  shown  as  usual  into  the  dining-room.”  So  closed 
the  Poe-Hirst-English  story  of  Miss  Clarke.54 

Of  Hirst  and  other  interests  Poe  wrote  F.  W. 
Thomas,  Feb.  25,  1843,  that  advance  or  reprint  copy 
was  sent  of  “  ‘  Saturday  Museum  ’  containing  a 
Biography  and  caricature  both  of  myself.  I  am  ugly 
enough,  God  knows,  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  The 
biographer  is  H.  B.  Hirst  of  this  city.  I  put  into  his 
hands  your  package,  as  returned,  and  he  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  stating  his  indebtedness  for  memoranda  to 
yourself  —  a  slight  extention  of  the  truth  for  which  I 
pray  you  to  excuse  him.”  Mr.  Whitty  notes  :  ” Saturday 
Museum  called  in  the  proof,  said  to  be  corrected  by 
Poe  and  later  used  by  him  in  the  ‘  Lowell  sketch.’  ” 
In  connection  with  the  Saturday  Museum  sent  to 
Thomas,  Mr.  Whitty  adds  that  the  only  known  copy 
of  this  Biography,  made  of  pasted  clippings  and  sup¬ 
posedly  owned  by  Poe,  dated  March  4,  1843;  this 
makes  Poe’s  sending  it  a  week  earlier,  to  I  homas,  a 
puzzle;  that  the  Museum  announced  a  second  edition 
“of  this  ‘  Poe  Life  Sketch,’  thus:  ‘  The  Spirit  of  the 
Times’  of  Friday  says:  e  The  Saturday  Museum  of 
this  week  contains  a  very  fair  likeness  of  our  friend 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq.,  with  a  full  account  of  his  .  .  . 
eventful  life.  We  look  upon  Mr.  Poe  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  chaste  and  erudite  writers  of 
the  day,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  him  placed, 
through  the  public  press,  in  his  proper  position  before 
the  world.’”  The  Museum  added:  “We  are  glad  to 
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hear  so  good  a  paper  as  The  Times  speak  thus  highly 
of  Mr.  Poe,  not  only  from  the  justice  it  renders  that 
powerful  writer,  but  because  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  his  services  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Museum  .  .  .  we  intend  it  shall  be  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  competition.  So  great  was  the 
interest  excited  by  the  biography  and  poems  of  Mr.  Poe 
.  .  .  in  the  Museum  of  last  week,  .  .  .  we  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  an  extra  edition,  ...  on  fine  white 
paper.  It  will  he  ready  for  delivery  at  the  office 
I  ioi  Chestnut  Street]  Saturday  morning.”  Besides 
this  Biography  of  Poe,  the  Museum  of  March  4, 
I^43>  gave  his  poem  “  The  Sleeper,”  which  was  also 
in  Dr.  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,” 
1842  issue.  Edwin  Markham  writes  that  this  poem  is 
“drenched  with  mystery,  the  ethereal  beauty  of  a 
summer  night.  Forever  the  beautiful  dead  lies  there, 
tranced  in  silentness  and  perfect  peace.” 

Returning  to  Feb.  25,  1843,  letter  to  Thomas  from 
Poe,  it  continued :  “  On  the  outside  of  the  paper  you 
will  see  a  Prospectus  of  ‘The  Stylus’  —  my  old 
‘  Penn  ’  revived  .  .  .  under  better  auspices  ...  I 
have  managed  at  last,  to  secure,  I  think,  ...  a  part¬ 
ner  possessing  ample  capital,  and,  ...  so  little  self¬ 
esteem,  as  to  allow  me  entire  control  of  the  editorial 
conduct.  He  gives  me,  also,  a  half  interest,  and  is  to 
furnish  funds  for  all  business  operations  —  I  agreeing 
to  supply,  for  the  first  year,  the  literarv  matter 
under  my  own  name  and  pseudonyms,  and  hope  for 
the  .  .  .  aid  of  my  friends,  .  .  .  The  articles  of  eo- 
partner ship  have  been  signed  &  sealed  for  some  weeks, 
and  T  should  have  written  you  ...  of  my  good  luck. 
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but  ...  I  was  in  hope  of  sending  you  ...  a  speci¬ 
men-sheet.  ...  We  shall  make  the  most  magnificent 
Magazine  .  .  .  ever  seen.  The  finest  paper,  bold  type, 
in  single  column,  and  superb  wood-engravings  ...  I 
wish  an  article  from  yourself  for  my  opening  number 
—  in  the  second,  one  from  Mr.  Rob.  Tyler  —  in  the 
3rd  one  from  Judge  Upshur  ...  I  care  not  how  brief, 
or  on  what  subject,  with  his  name.  It  would  be  worth, 
to  me  at  least,  $500,  and  give  me  caste  at  once  .  .  . 
In  a  few  weeks  ...  I  hope  to  take  you  by  the  hand. 

.  .  .  About  a  week  since  I  enclosed  an  introductory 
letter  to  yourself  in  one  to  a  friend  (Professor  Wyatt) 
now  in  Washington.  .  .  He  is  much  of  a  gentleman 
.  .  .  you  will  be  pleased  with  him.”  Poe  added  re¬ 
membrances  from  Virginia  and  Mrs.  Clemm ;  and  his 
“  P.S.”  closed  with:  “  Smith  not  rejected  yet!  Ah,  if 
I  could  only  get  the  Inspectorship,  —  now  ...  it 
would  put  me  out  of  all  difficulty.” 

Poe’s  magazine  editorial  consequence  seems  affirmed 
by  a  letter  of  his  friend,  John  Tomlin,  Esq.,  Jackson, 
Tenn.  In  this  letter  of  March  1,  1843,  was :  Since  the 
lanuary  19th  “death  of  Mr.  White,  of  the  ‘Literary 
Messenger,’  I  .  .  .  thought  .  .  .  what  a  great  Jour¬ 
nal  it  would  become  under  your  conduct  and  super¬ 
vision.  With  you  at  the  head  of  the  ‘  Messenger’  and 
Simms  of  the  ‘  Magnolia’  .  .  .  we  of  the  South  would 
have  a  pride  in  .  .  .  our  Periodical  Literature.  .  .  . 
I  would  like  to  see  you  untrammeled  at  the  head  of 
some  popular  Journal  of  the  South.” 

Mr.  Whitty  notes,  Poe  sent  Thomas  a  later  date 
Museum  in  which  appeared  under  “‘Quick  Percep¬ 
tion’:  ‘We  have  published,  in  the  .  .  .  sketch  of  Mr. 
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Poe,  .  .  .  evidences  of  the  wonderful  power  .  .  .  his 
mind  possesses  in  deciphering  the  most  complicated 
and  difficult  questions.  .  .  .  The  Spirit  of  the  Times 
copied  the  following  puzzle.  .  .  .  The  Baltimore  Sun 
gives  the  .  .  .  oddity  and  asks  for  its  solution.  The  mo¬ 
ment  it  met  our  eye,  happening  to  be  with  Mr.  Poe,  we 
pointed  out  the  article,  when  he  immediately  gave  us 
the  solution.’”  This  “Quick  Perception”  seems  to 
follow  Poe’s  critique  of  “  Flaccus.”  To  Dr.  Griswold, 
February  24,  1845,  poe  wrote:  “I  believe  that  in 
4  funny  criticism  .  .  .  Flaccus  will  convey  a  tolerable 
idea  of  my  style.”  In  March,  1843,  Graham’s, 
“Flaccus”  (Dr.  Thomas  Ward)  not  “Quintus  Hor- 
atius,  nor  even  his  ghost,”  Poe  consigned  to  “  Our 
Ameteur  Poets,  No.  I”;  quoted  him  to  be  (from 
Dr.  Griswold)  “a  gentleman  of  elegant  leisure,” 
which,  Poe  stated,  was  “so  much  at  war  with  the 
divine  afflatus, ”  for  “  Never  sing  the  Nine  so  well  as 
when  penniless,  .  .  .”  Concerning  “  Passaic,  a  Group 
of  Poems  touching  that  river :  with  Other  Musings,  by 
Flaccus,”  Poe  noted  their  writer,  “as  a  poet,”  not 
“  altogether  destitute  of  merit  .  .  .  but,  ...  we  may 
be  permitted  to  entertain  a  doubt  whether  he  is  Jupiter 
Tonans,  or  Phoebus  Apollo.” 

For  The  Stylus  venture  of  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke 
and  himself,  Poe,  in  early  1843,  went  to  Washington 
City.  No  doubt  he  also  had  in  mind  some  "idea 
for  obtaining  his  long  desired  government  position. 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  Thompson,  of  New  York  City,  sends 
a  brief  Washington,  D.  C.,  letter,  of  several  interests, 
that  locates  Poe  there,  writing  at  “  Fuller’s  Hotel, 
Thursday  Morning  March  9,  ’43,”  to  John  Kirk 
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Townsend  (1809-1850).  Townsend  was  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  an 
associate  of  Audubon  and  a  pioneer  explorer,  as  his 
1833  and  ’34  “  Journey  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains,” 
etc.  (the  “Narrative”  of  1839,  Philadelphia  print 
issue)  affirms.  It  also  strongly  points  to  the  author — - 
more  definitely  than  other  suggested  sources  —  as  pro¬ 
viding  material  as  to  facts,  by  some  mutual  agreement, 
for  Poe’s  anonymous  tale,  “The  Journal  of  Julius 
Rodman,”  in  Burton's  Gentleman’ s  Magazine  from 
January  to  June,  1840.  Doubtless  Poe's  fancy  plenti¬ 
fully  embellished  Townsend’s  given  facts.  Poe’s  letter 
reads : 

Dr.  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  two  letters 
and  the  bearer  will  deliver  a  case  containing  an  air  gun. 
In  a  day  or  two  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling, 
With  High  Respect  yr.  ob.  st 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Thence  Poe,  in  a  March  11,  1843,  letter  to  Mr.  Clarke, 
wrote  :  “  I  write  to  inform  you,  ...  so  far  I  have  done 
nothing.  My  friend  Thomas  ...  is  sick.  ...  In  the 
meantime  ...  I  ...  do  the  best  I  can.  .  .  .  My  expenses 
were  more  than  I  thought  they  would  be,  although  I 
have  economized  in  every  respect.  ...  I  have,  .  .  . 
subscriptions  of  all  departments,  President,  &c.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  making  a  sensation  which  will  tend 
to  the  benefit  of  the  magazine.  Day  after  tomorrow 
I  am  to  lecture.  Rob.  Tyler  is  to  give  me  an  article, 
also  Upshur.  Send  me  $10  .  .  .  as  soon  as  you  get 
this.  I  am  grieved  to  ask  you  for  money,  .  .  .  but 
you  will  find  your  account  in  it  twice  over.”  It  was 
later  hinted  that  Thomas  also  suffered,  at  times,  with 
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the  “  drop  too  much,”  which  hint  seemed  of  this  time ; 
but  Feb.  8,  1843,  dated  his  letter  introducing  Poe  to 
Robt.  Tyler,  Esq.,  Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  read : 

This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  my  friend  Poe  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  is  anxious  to  know  the  author  of  “  Ahas- 
uerus.”  I  would  have  presented  Poe  in  person  .  .  .  but 
I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed  for  the  last  week.  .  .  . 
When  you  are  down  town  do  call.  ...  I  feel  as  lonely  as 
a  cat  in  a  strange  garret. 

Yours  most  truly, 

F.  W.  Thomas. 

Several  records  note  Poe  was  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
Washington  “  at  the  Widow  Barrett’s.”  Her  house, 
of  two  and  one  half  stories,  adjoined  the  Halls  of  the 
Ancients  on  the  south  side  of  New  York  Avenue,  near 
H  and  13th  Streets.  The  house  was  on  a  terrace  with 
steps  to  a  landing,  whence  a  long  flight  led  to  the  side 
entrance  lost  to  street  sight  in  a  thicket  of  green  shrub- 
berries.  Gloomy  windows  opened  even  with  the  terrace 
of  the  first  floor  and  on  a  narrow  side  balcony  of  the 
second.  Brady,  the  well-known  Civil  War  photog¬ 
rapher,  met  Poe  there  at  that  time. 

But  Washington  conviviality,  shorn  of  Thomas’ 
Capitol-pilotage,  proved  overmuch  for  Poe’s  nerves; 
and  March  12,  Editor  J.  E.  Dow,  of  the  Daily 
Madisonian ,  wrote  Mr.  Clarke :  “  I  deem  it  to  be  my 
.  .  .  duty  to  write  you  ...  in  relation  to  our  .  .  . 
friend  E.  A.  P.  He  arrived  here  a  few  days  since.  On 
the  first  evening  he  seemed  somewhat  excited,  having 
been  over  persuaded  to  take  some  Port  wine.  On  the 
second  day  he  kept  pretty  steady,  but  since  then  he  has 
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been  .  .  .  unreliable.  He  exposes  himself  here  to 
those  who  may  injure  him  .  .  .  with  the  President, 
and  thus  prevents  us  from  doing  for  him  what  .  .  . 
we  can  do  if  he  is  .  .  .  again  in  Philadelphia  .  .  . 


Widow  Barrett’s,  South  Side  New  York  Avenue,  Near  13TH  and 
H  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Where  Poe  roomed,  March,  1843,  when  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  not  well  and  cannot  go  home  with  Mr. 
P.  My  business  and  the  health  of  my  family  will  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  doing  so.  ...  I  think  it  advisable  for 
you  to  come  on  and  see  him  .  .  .  back  to  his  home. 
Mrs.  Poe  is  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  I  charge  you, 
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as  you  have  a  soul  to  be  saved,  to  say  not  one  word  to 
her  about  him  until  he  arrives  ...  I  shall  expect  you, 
or  an  answer  ...  by  return  of  mail.  Should  you  not 
come,  we  will  see  him  on  board  the  cars  bound  to 
Phila.  .  .  .  Mr.  Poe  has  the  highest  order  of  in¬ 
tellect,  and  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  the  sport 
of  senseless  creatures  who  .  .  .  swallow  everything. 
...  I  cannot  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  let  him 
know  that  I  have  written  you  this  letter.  .  .  .”  Mr. 
Clarke  must  have  notified  Mrs.  Clemm  that  Poe  was 
being  sent  home  by  friends,  for  she  met  him  at  the 
station.  The  next  day,  March  16,  1843,  Poe  wrote  his 
two  friends,  Thomas  and  Dow :  “  I  arrived  ...  in 
perfect  safety,  and  sober,  about  half  past  four  last 
evening.  ...  I  shaved  and  breakfasted  in  Baltimore 
and  lunched  on  The  Susquehanna,  and  by  the  time  I 
got  to  PhiP  felt  quite  decent.  Mrs.  Clemm  was  .  .  . 
at  the  car-office.  I  went  .  .  .  home,  took  a  warm  bath 
&  supper  &  then  went  to  Clarke’s.  I  never  saw  a  man 
in  my  life  more  surprised  to  see  another.  He  thought 
by  Dow’s  epistle  ...  I  must  not  only  be  dead  but 
buried,  ...  He  received  me  .  .  .  very  cordially  & 
made  light  of  the  matter.  I  told  him  what  had  been 
agreed  upon  —  that  I  was  a  little  sick  &  that  Dow, 
knowing  I  had  been,  in  times  past,  given  to  spreeing, 
.  .  .  had  become  unduly  alarmed  &c  .  .  .  when  I 
found  he  had  written  I  thought  it  best  to  come  home. 
He  said  my  trip  had  improved  me  &  that  he  had  never 
seen  me  looking  so  well!!!  —  and  I  don’t  believe  I  ever 
did.  This  morning  I  took  medicine,  and  as  it  is  .  .  . 
snowy  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  stay  at  home — .  .  .  tomorrow 
I  shall  be  really  as  well  as  ever.  Virginia’s  health  is 
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about  the  same  .  .  .  her  distress  of  mind  has  been  even 
more  than  I  had  anticipated.  She  desires  her  kindest 
remembrances  to  both  of  you  —  as  also  does  Mrs.  C. 
[Clemm.]  Clarke  .  .  .  wrote  to  Dow.  .  .  .  Please 
reinclose  the  letter  to  me,  ...  so  that  I  may  know 
how  to  guide  myself,  —  and  Thomas,  do  write  ...  as 
proposed.  If  possible,  enclose  a  line  from  Rob.  Tyler 
—  but  I  fear,  ...  it  is  not  so.  I  blame  no  one  but  my¬ 
self.  [The  prior  sentence  indicates  that  Poe’s  indul¬ 
gence  was  with  Robert  Tyler]  The  letter  .  .  .  looked 
for  ...  is  not  on  its  way — reason,  no  money  .  .  . 
Lowell  had  not  yet  sent  it — he  is  ill  in  N.  York  .  .  . 
upon  receipt  of  it,  or  before,  I  will  forward  the 
money  you  were  both  so  kind  as  to  lend  —  which 
is  8  to  Dow  —  and  3*4  to  Thomas  —  What  a 
confounded  business  ...  to  write  a  letter  to  two 
people  at  once !  However  .  .  .  for  Dow  .  .  .  Thank 
you  a  thousand  times  for  your  kindness  &  great  for¬ 
bearance,  and  don't  say  a  word  about  the  cloak  turned 
inside  out,  .  .  .  Also  express  to  your  wife  my  deep 
regret  for  the  vexation  I  must  have  occasioned  her. 
Send  me  also,  .  .  .  the  letter  to  Blythe.  Call  .  .  . 
at  the  barber’s  shop  just  above  Fuller’s  and  pay  ...  a 
levy  ...  I  believe  I  owe.  And  now  God  bless  you  — 
for  a  nobler  fellow  never  lived.  And  this  is  for 
Thomas.  My  dear  friend :  Forgive  me  my  petulance 
.  .  .  Believe  me  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
many  attentions  &  forbearances,  and  the  time  will 
never  come  when  I  shall  forget  either  them  or  you  .  .  . 
Please  express  my  regret  to  Mr.  Fuller  for  making 
such  a  fool  of  myself  in  his  house,  .  .  .  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  to  Mr  Rob.  Tyler  that  if  he  can  look 
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over  matters  &  get  me  the  Inspectorship,  I  will  join 
the  Washingtonians  forthwith.  .  .  .  I  think  it  would  be 
a  feather  in  Mr.  Tyler’s  cap  to  save  from  the  perils  of 
mint  julip  —  &  ‘  Port  wines  ’  — a  young  man  of  whom 
all  the  world  thinks  so  well  &  who  thinks  so  remark¬ 
ably  well  of  himself.  And  now,  my  dear  friends,  good¬ 
bye.  .  .  .  Upon  getting  here  I  found  numerous  letters 
of  subscribers  to  my  Magazine  —  for  which  no  canvas 
has  yet  been  made.  This  was  unexpected  &  cheering.” 

Concerning  the  foregoing  missive,  Thomas  truly 
noted:  “This  letter  explains  itself.  While  his  friends 
were  trying  to  get  Poe  a  place,  he  came  on  to  W ashing- 
ton  in  the  way  he  mentions.  He  was  soon  quite  sick  and 
.  .  .  Dow  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  .  .  .  about  him! 
.  .  .  Poor  fellow,  a  place  had  been  promised  .  .  .  for 
him,  and  in  that  state  of  suspense  ...  so  trying  to  all 
.  .  .  he  presented  himself,  .  .  .  not  in  a  way  to  advance 
his  interests.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Poe,  ...  it 
was  his  excessive  and,  at  times,  marked  sociability 
which  forced  him  into  his  ‘  frolics,’  rather  than  any  .  .  . 
appetite  for  drink,  [this  “sociability  ”  was  a  “marked” 
characteristic  of  normal  Poe  with  which  he  was  rarely 
credited]  .  .  .  if  he  took  but  one  glass  of  weak  wine, 
or  beer  or  cider,  ...  it  almost  always  ended  in  excess 
and  sickness.  But  he  fought  .  .  .  the  propensity  .  .  . 
if  he  could  have  gotten  office  with  a  fixed  salary,  be¬ 
yond  the  need  of  literary  labor,  ...  he  would  have  re¬ 
deemed  himself.  .  .  .  The  accounts  of  his  derelictions 
.  .  .  Avhen  I  knew  him  were  very  much  exaggerated 
.  .  .  men  who  drank  bottles  of  wine  to  Poe’s  wine 
glasses  .  .  .  escaped  all  imputation  of  intemperance. 
His  was  one  of  those  temperaments  whose  only  safety 
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is  in  total  abstinence.  He  suffered  terribly  after  any 
indiscretion.  And,  moreover,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
heartache  in  the  jestings  of  this  letter.”  With  Profes¬ 
sor  Harrison  one  must  agree  that  “  at  infrequent  inter¬ 
vals,”  under  nervous  pressure,  or  by  strong  social 
temptation,  Poe  was  overcome  by  stimulants;  and 
once,  by  hearsay  only,  also  once  by  his  own  delirious 
statement,  in  failing  relief  from  stimulants,  he  turned 
to  drugs.  But,  that  he  was  neither  a  drunkard  nor  an 
opium  eater  by  habit,  is  in  irrefutable  evidence  from 
intimate  friends  and  some  foes  who  knew  Poe  the 
man;  also  by  endless  items  of  exquisitely  written  MSS. 
done  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  in  good  health 
and  bad,  hurried  or  at  his  leisure.  Poe’s  illness,  from 
any  cause,  was  betrayed  by  his  pen.  No  sot,  of  dram 
or  opium,  could  have  written  the  fine,  clear,  steady 
hand  in  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  MSS.  Poe  left  to  pos¬ 
terity.  “  English  Notes,  by  Quarles  Quickens,”  and 
the  draft  of  Poe-letter  to  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Locke,  also  a 
few  other  similar  items,  are  exponents  of  the  other  two 
per  cent,  in  congestion  or  other  adverse-made  Poe- 
scripts.  Thomas  noted  :  “what  Byron  said  of  Sheridan 
was  truer  of  Poe  : 

c . Ah,  little  do  they  know 

That  what  to  them  seemed  vice  might  be  but  woe.’  ” 

From  Thomas’  “Life  Sketch  of  Poe,”  owned  by  Mr. 
Whitty,  comes :  “  I  was  confined  to  my  room  .  .  .  when 
Poe  came  to  Washington  early  in  1843.  He  was  sober 
when  I  saw  him,  but  afterwards  in  the  company  of  old 
friends  he  drank  to  excess.  My  physician  attended 
him  for  several  days  and  he  suffered  much  from  his  in- 
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discretion.”  Again  and  again  incidents  prove  Poe’s 
working  energies  and  welfare  exacted  isolation  on 
scores  of  good-fellowship  of  any  kind  then,  and  es- 


+  Marks  Home  of  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke,  206 
South  12TH  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

From  photograph  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  Philadelphia 


pecially  that  which  meant  so  much  for  promoting 
press,  periodical  and  literary  success  of  those  days. 

From  the  “Reminiscences”  of  John  Sartain  comes 
of  Poe’s  planned  partner  for  The  Stylus  venture,  that 
Mr.  Clarke  was  always  engaged  on  some  daily  press 
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or  other,  and  in  “  those  days  ”  editing-  meant  some¬ 
thing  different  from  now.  Then  it  was  “  real,  solid, 
all-day  work,  sometimes  half  the  night  for  one  man, 
the  editor.”  Miss  Clarke's  record  of  her  father  was: 
“  W riting  into  the  wee  hours,  he  worked  in  the  base¬ 
ment  dining-room  of  his  house,  at  Twelfth  and  Wal¬ 
nut  Streets;  .  .  .  because  more  accessible  ‘to  the  boys,’ 
as  he  called  them  for  it  could  be  entered  ...  in  front. 
Coming  late  from  their  wild  evenings  down  town,  they 
would  find  this  busy  worker  who,  though  he  never 
drank  liquor  nor  used  tobacco  in  any  way,  .  .  .  gladly 
welcomed  them  here,  where  they  disturbed  his  house¬ 
hold  little  with  their  noise  and  smoke.  Tapping  on 
the  windowpane,  they  would  be  let  in  laden  like  bees, 
with  news  to  be  rehashed  and  delivered  to  the  printers. 
.  .  .  And  often  Poe  would  drop  in  on  his  way  home,- — - 
he  then  lived  near  Locust  on  Sixteenth,  at  that  time 
named  Schuylkill,  Seventh  Street,  —  and  Mrs.  Clarke 
would  send  him  coffee  to  clear  his  head  before  going 
home  to  pretty  Virginia  and  patient  Mrs.  Clemm.”  Of 
how  Poe  was  driven  by  his  nerve  demons,  Miss  Anne 
E.  C.  Clarke  quoted  from  her  father,  that  “  it  took  less 
liquor  to  make  a  maniac  of  Poe  than  of  anyone  he  had 
ever  known ;  and  that  Mrs.  Clemm  in  search  of  Eddie 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  was  as  sad  as  death.” 

As  to  the  aftermath  of  Poe’s  Washington,  D.  C., 
trip,  he  heard,  March  27,  1843,  from  Thomas,  that 
“  Dow’s  epistle,  I  suppose,  astonished  your  folks  .  .  . 
Our  friend  Dow,  you  know,  is  an  imaginative  man, 
and  he  thought  that  you,  as  we  say  in  the  West,  had 
‘  broken  for  high  timber  ’  —  I  have  had  a  hearty 
laugh  at  him  ...  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  well. 

1—55 
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I  rejoice  to  know  that  your  wife  is  better.  I  cannot 
...  at  present  .  .  .  see  Robert  Tyler.  .  .  .  But  this 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  President,  yesterday,  asked  me 
many  questions  about  you,  and  spoke  of  you  kindly. 
John  Tyler,  who  was  by,  told  the  President  that  he 
wished  he  would  give  you  an  office  in  Philadelphia, 
and  before  he  could  reply  a  servant  entered  and  called 
him  out.  John  has  heard  of  your  frolic  .  .  .  but  I 
made  light  of  the  matter  .  .  .  and  he  seemed  to  think 
nothing  of  it  himself.  .  .  .  Robert  was  not  bv.  I  feel 
satisfied  that  I  can  get  you  something  from  his  pen  for 
your  Magazine.  ...  Be  of  good  cheer.  I  trust  to  see 
you  an  official  yet.” 

Concerning  The  Stylus,  March  24,  1843,  Poe  wrote 
his  Richmond  friend,  Peter  D.  Barnard,  son-in-law 
of  the  late  Mr.  White,  and  interested  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger:  “  I  mail  to  your  address,  .  .  . 
the  Philadelphia  ‘  Saturday  Museum/  containing  a 
Prospectus  of  ‘  The  Stylus  ’  which  I  design  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  first  of  July  next,  in  connection  with 
Thomas  C.  Clarke  of  this  city.  My  object  ...  is  to 
ascertain  if  the  list  of  ‘The  South:  Lit:  Messenger’  is 
to  be  disposed  of,  and,  if  so,  upon  what  terms.  We 
are  anxious  to  purchase,  .  .  .  provided  a  suitable 
arrangement  could  be  made.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Clemm  & 
Virginia  desire  to  be  remembered  to  all  our  old  ac¬ 
quaintances.” 

Poe,  with  something  of  seeming  promise,  then  fared 
better  for  The  Stylus  than  did  Lowell  with  The 
Pioneer,  which  failed  this  March,  1843.  At  Boston, 
the  24th,55  Lowell  wrote,  that  when  he  stated  the  facts, 
they  would  excuse  his  want  of  punctuality.  The  maga- 
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zine  began  on  his  resposibility.  He  depended  on  the 
publisher’s  payment  to  keep  even  with  his  creditors. 
Lowell  stated  his  distress  when  their  first  note  given 
to  him  was  protested,  for  non-payment,  and  The 
Pioneer  thereby  ruined,  as  $1800  or  more  of  debts 
prevented  its  further  pursuit,  but  he  hoped  to  settle 
all  claims.  Lowell  mentioned  the  inability  to  use  his 
eyes  “at  this  juncture,”  added  much  to  his  distress, 
and  he  would  remit  to  Poe  before  long.  He  begged 
forgiveness  for  what  was  in  truth  more  of  misfortune 
than  fault  and  desired  himself  regarded  as  a  friend 
in  all  ways.  In  Lowell  s  postscript  was :  I  hear  you 
have  become  an  Editor.  I  hope  so;  if  it  were  only 
to  keep  our  criticism  in  a  little  better  trim.”  In  Poe  s 
March  27,  1843,  reply  to  Lowell,  appeared: 

I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  24th,  and  am  deeply 
grieved  .  .  .  that  you  .  .  .  have  been  so  unfortunate, 
and,  .  .  .  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  me  any  apology. 
...  As  for  the  few  dollars  you  owe  me  give  yourself  not 
one  moment’s  concern  about  them.  I  am  poor,  but  must  be 
very  much  poorer,  indeed,  when  I  even  think  of  demand¬ 
ing  them.  But  I  .  .  .  hope  all  is  not  so  bad  as  you  sup¬ 
pose  it,  and  .  .  .  you  will  .  .  .  continue  The  Pioneei . 
Its  decease,  just  now,  would  be  a  .  .  .  severe  blow  to  .  .  . 
Pure  Taste.  I  have  looked  upon  your  Magazine,  .  .as 
the  best  in  America,  and  have  lost  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  opinion.  Herewith  I  send  a  paper,  The 
Phil.  Sat.  Museum,”  in  which  I  have  said  a  few  words 
on  the  topic.  [Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  calls  attention  to 
these  “  few  words  ”  —  on  the  inside  of  aft  cover  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1843,  Pioneer — credited  to  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Museum.  Some  were,  —  “  In  these  days  of  self-bepuffed 
and  glorified  magazines,  it  is  positively  refreshing  to  look 
upon  a  publication  that  comes  to  us  modestly,  promising 
nothing,  but  wearing  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  intrinsic 
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merit.  We  hail  the  Pioneer  as  the  first  in  the  great  work 
of  reform.  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  edited  as  it 
is  by  a  man  whose  genius  and  originality  is  (sic)  at  once 
the  praise  and  wonder  of  his  countrymen:  We  mean 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  .  .  .  The  contributors 
are  J.  Russell  Lowell  (‘a  man  of  men!’),  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  John  Neal,  .  .  .  with  others  whose  names  are 
known  ...  by  all  true  lovers  of  sound  literature.  .  .  . 
We  bid  Mr.  Lowell,  ‘  God  speed  in  the  good  cause/  and 
cordially  recommend  the  Pioneer  to  every  sensible 
reader.”]  I  am  not  editing  this  paper,  [Saturday  Mu¬ 
seum ]  although  an  announcement  was  prematurely  made 
to  that  effect ;  but  have  the  privilege  of  inserting  what  I 
please  editorially.  .  .  .  July  next  I  hope  to  issue  .  .  . 
“  The  Stylus,”  a  new  monthly,  with  some  novel  features. 
I  send  you  .  .  .  the  Prospectus.  ...  I  am  anxious  to 
get  a  poem  from  yourself  for  the  opening  number,  .  .  . 
Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  sympathize  with  you 
truly  in  your  affliction.  .  .  .  When  ...  in  condition  to 
write,  I  would  be  indebted  to  you  if  you  could  put  me  in 
the  way  of  procuring  a  brief  article  (also  for  my  opening 
number)  from  Mr.  Hawthorne  .  .  .  we  intend  to  give  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  American  literati,  with  critical 
sketches.  I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  .  .  .  have  you  first, 
.  .  .  Could  you  put  me  in  possession  of  any  likeness  of 
yourself  ?  —  or  would  you  do  me  the  same  favor  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Hawthorne  ?  .  .  .  Could  you  furnish  me  with 
some  biographical  and  critical  data,  ...  of  your  writ¬ 
ings  generally?  .  .  .  Please  remember  me  to  Mr.  Carter, 
and  believe  me 

Most  sincerely  your  friend, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

To  this  letter  Lowell  made  three  replies.  The  first, 
dated  Boston,  April  17,  1843,  noted  that  a  Hawthorne 
letter  promised  an  article  in  a  week  or  two ;  stated  his 
price  as  $5  a  page,  and  Lowell  suggested  payment 
by  the  article  as  most  satisfactory.  Hawthorne’s  wife 
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would  make  a  drawing  of  his  head  or  he  would  have 
“  a  Daguerreotpye  ”  taken,  for  Poe's  magazine.  Low¬ 
ell  added :  “  As  to  my  own  effigies,  Page  has  painted  a 
head  of  me  .  .  .  called  very  fine  .  .  .  the  portrait  .  .  . 
having  very  long  hair,  not  to  mention  a  beard  and  some 
symptoms  of  moustache.  .  .  .  This  might  be  Da- 
guerreotyped  ■ — or  .  .  .  one  taken  from  my  head 
as  it  is  now  —  namely  in  a  more  civilized  condi¬ 
tion.”  Lowell  noted  personal  details :  in  living  with 
his  father  at  the  Cambridge  home,  where  the  writer 
was  born ;  and  that  he  would  soon  send  a  poem  with  bi¬ 
ographical  data.  He  concluded  with:  “Take  my  best 
love  in  exchange  for  your  ready  sympathy  &  use  me 
always  ...  as  your  affectionate  friend,  J.  R.  L.  .  .  . 
I  do  hope  &  trust  that  your  magazine  will  succeed.  Be 
very  watchful  of  your  publishers  &  agents.  They  must 
be  driven  as  men  drive  swine,  —  take  your  eyes  off 
them  for  an  instant  &  they  bolt  between  your  legs  & 
leave  you  in  the  mire.  J.  R.  L.” 

To  Poe’s  request,  through  Thomas,  for  a  “line”  of 
influence  for  a  Custom  House  place,  from  Robt.  Tyler, 
there  came  from  him  this  answer  dated,  “  White 
House,  March  31,  1843  ”  1  and  in  it  was  :  “  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  say  .  .  .  that  it  would  gratify  me  very 
sensibly  to  see  you  appointed  by  Judge  Blythe.  I  am 
satisfied  that  no  one  is  more  competent,  or  would  be 
more  satisfactory  in  the  discharge  of  any  duty  con¬ 
nected  with  the  office.”  Returing  to  the  following  date 
of  Lowell’s  letters,  the  second,  May  8,  1843,  told  of  his 
out-of-doors,  country  activities  to  restore  his  disabled 
eyes.  He  wrote:  “You  must  forgive  my  dilatoriness, 
my  dear  friend,  the  natural  strength  of  which  is  in- 
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creased  by  /the  pressure  of  my  debts  —  ”  One  wonders 
what  Lowell  would  have  done  under  Poe’s  continuous 
double  burden  of  debts  and  invalidism !  As  to 
Lowell’s  “ Life- Sketch ”  material,  he  wrote,  “Carter 
thinks  that  he  can  give  it  better  than  I,”  but  Lowell 
noted  his  birth,  dated  “Feby  22,  1819”  ;  that  he  entered 
Harvard,  1834;  took  the  regular  course,  with  B.A.  de¬ 
gree,  in  1838,  and  Master’s  degree  in  1841 ;  was  elected 
editor  of  Harvardiana,  issued  by  the  undergraduates, 
and  was  also  class  poet.  In  the  Law  School,  under  Judge 
Story,  Lowell  took  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree,  he  wrote, 
by  force  of  “my  name  on  the  books  as  a  student  ”  ;  and 
he  issued  a  volume  of  “rather  crude  productions,” 
January,  1841.  He  thanked  Poe  for  his  “eventful” 
sketch  sent  recently,  written  by  H.  B.  Hirst,  and  stated 
that  Poe’s  “  early  poems  display  a  maturity  which 
astonished  me  &  I  recollect  no  .  .  .  early  poems  .  .  . 
anything  like  as  good.  Shelley  is  nearest,  perhaps.” 
Lowell  concluded  with  greater  hopes  for  The  Stylus 
than  he  had  for  The  Pioneer,  “  for,”  he  wrote,  “  you 
understand  editing  vastly  better  than  I  shall  for  many 
years  yet — &  you  have  more  of  that  .  .  .  Siamese, 
twin  brother  of  genius-industry  than  I.”  May  16,  1843, 
Lowell  mailed  a  “little  poem”  the  “most  likely  to 
please  ’  of  his  MSS.,  being  “trusted  to  fortune  like 
the  Sybil’s  leaves,  &,  perhaps,  like  hers,  rising  in  value 
to  my  mind  as  they  decrease  in  number.”  Lowell  es¬ 
pecially  asked  for  Poe’s  address  for  future  use,  and 
closed,  “With  all  truth  &  love  .  .  .  your  friend 
J.  R.  L.” 

June  T9,  1843,  Lowell’s  Pioneer  partner,  Robert 
Carter,  wrote  Poe  that  a  copy  of  the  Boston  Notion, 
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April  29,  1843,  had  been  sent  to  him  (Carter)  in  which 
was  Hirst's  life  sketch  of  Poe,  condensed  from  the 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Museum.  Carter  wrote  that 
Lowell  was  “  in  excellent  health  ”  and  “  his  eyes  have 
nearly  recovered  ”  ;  he  mentioned  that  Lowell  wrote 
“  Prometheus  ” —  four  hundred  lines  of  blank  verse  — 
in  seven  or  eight  hours.  Carter  told  Poe  of  reading  his 
“Arthur  Gordon  Pym,”  and  of  lending  it  to  the  “in¬ 
telligent,  shrewd”  lawyer-brother  of  Dr.  O.  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  was  so  deceived  by  the  accuracy  of  its 
details  he  cannot  believe  it  a  fictitious  work;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  crossed  the  sea,  criticises  setting  a  jib  upon  a  “dis¬ 
masted  sloop.” 

The  May  days  of  1843  were  far  from  merry  ones 
for  Edgar  Poe  and  family.  Virginia  was  again  under 
another  hemorrhage  stress  of  frail  health,  and  Poe 
himself  was  being  pursued  by  the  horrible  depression 
of  his  nervous  malady.  Therefore  these  reasons  and 
others  induced  him  —  prior  to  May,  1843,  canvas  for 
the  Philadelphia  Directory  —  to  leave  his  2502  Coates 
Street,  North  Fairmount,  home  and  to  settle  his  family 
roofage  at  what  was  then  numbered  “  234  N.  7th 
Street,  above  Spring  Garden,  West  Side.”  There, 
Poe  gave  this  address  to  Lowell,  June  20,  1843.  In 
this  date  letter  Poe  wrote :  “  I  owe  you  fifty  apologies 
for  not  having  written  before,  — but  sickness  and  do¬ 
mestic  affliction  will  suffice  for  all.” 5,5  Poe  voted 
Lowell’s  poem,  sent  for  The  Stylus ,  “as  truly  beauti¬ 
ful,”  and  added  with  pathetic  anguish:  “but,  alas! 
my  Magazine  scheme  has  exploded  —  or,  at  least,  I  have 
been  deprived,  through  the  imbecility  or  .  .  .  idiocy 
of  my  partner,  of  all  means  of  prosecuting  it  for  the 
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present.  Under  better  auspices  I  may  resume  it  next 
year.”  Poe  asked  if  he  should  turn  Lowell’s  poem 
over  to  Dr.  Griswold  for  Graham’s  issue,  and  con¬ 
cluded:  “My  address  is  234  North  Seventh  Street, 
above  Spring  Garden,  West  Side.  Should  you  ever 
pay  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  .  .  .  remember,  there  is  no 
one  in  America  whom  I  would  rather  hold  by  the  hand 
than  yourself.” 

Another  record  of  The  Stylus  wreckage  —  at  that 
time  was  that  Mr.  Sartain  was  told  by  Thomas 
Cottrell  Clarke,  Poe’s  partner  in  the  venture,  “  the 
project  was  ruined  ”  by  Poe’s  “  intensity  ...  in  review¬ 
ing  the  writings  of  others.”  And  as  a  rule  he  abstained 
from  speaking  well  of  his  own  work;  notwithstanding 
he  told  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  “  1  Anyway,  I  have 
written  one  thing  that  will  live — The  Raven.’” 
And  yet,  the  fact  is,  Poe  s  caustic,  critical  methods  were 
as  well  known  to  Mr.  Clarke  when  he  started  in  The 
Stylus  venture  with  Poe  as  at  its  finish  failure,  by 
reason  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  withdrawal  from  it. 

June  15,  1843,  Poe’s  relative  and  Baltimore  asso¬ 
ciate  at  the  Seven  Stars  and  otherwise — William  Poe  57 

wr ote  Edgar  that  he  had  not  replied  to  the  prior 
letter  of  writer  of  May  15th.  In  answer  to  Edgar’s 
mention  of  his  “many  recent  adverses”  William  feared 
that  his  letter  was  not  relished,  but  it  was  written  “  in 
great  sincerity  of  feeling  for  you  &  yours  .  .  .  the 
1  eason  why  I  presumed  to  be  so  free  in  my  expressions 
was,  ...  the  great  friendship,  I  feel  for  you  &  in¬ 
terest  1  take  in  yr  welfare,  &  .  .  .  hoped  to  hear 
of  yr  wife’s  ...  &  yr  recovery  from  the  sickness  & 
despondency  you  were  suffering  ...  I  still  write  from 
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the  same  motives- — I  observed  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
.  .  .  that  you  have  again,  lately  been  successful  in  .  .  . 
[an]  awarded  .  .  .  prize  of  $100,  by  the  Dollar  News¬ 
paper  for  .  .  .  ‘  The  Gold  Bug,’  which  gave  me  much 
pleasure,  &  hope  it  came  in  time  to  relieve  you  from 
some  of  yr  pecuniary  wants  —  Ought  you  ever  to  give 
up  in  despair  when  you  have  .  .  .  yr  well  stored  mind 
to  apply  to  ?  let  me  entreat  you  to  persevere,  for  I  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  a  change  will  take 
place  in  yr  affairs  &  place  you  beyond  want  in  this 
world.”  Poe’s  mentality  and  industry  were  equally 
“beyond  ”  challenge  —  but  the  “  change  ”  of  his  utter¬ 
most  need  was  health  for  himself  and  his  wife;  and  to 
the  failing  of  both  with  consequences,  he  doubtlessly 
owed  his  shattered  dream  of  The  Stylus.  However, 
William  Poe  continued : 

Will  you  write  to  me  freely  &  let  me  know  what  are 
your  prospects  in  .  .  .  the  “  Stylus  ”  &  how  yr  wife  is 
&  Mrs.  Clemm  how  is  she,  .  .  .  There  is  one  thing  I 
am  anxious  to  caution  you  against,  &  which  has  been  a 
great  enemy  to  our  family.  I  hope,  however,  in  yr  case, 
it  may  prove  unnecessary,  “  A  too  free  use  of  the  Bottle.” 
Too  many  &  especially  Literary  Characters,  have  sought 
to  drown  their  sorrows  &  disappointments  by  this  means, 
but  in  vain,  and  only,  when  it  has  been  too  late,  dis¬ 
covered  it  to  be  a  deeper  source  of  misery  —  But  enough 
of  this  say  you,  .  .  .  therefore  hoping  this  may  find  you 
in  better  spirits  &  better  prospects  of  future  happiness, 
I  subscribe  myself  Yrs  affect;onate,y 

William  Poe. 

Various  records  show  the  personal  interest  Poe’s 
relatives  took  in  his  welfare;  also,  at  times,  with  sub¬ 
stantial  expression. 
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While  Dr.  Oberholtzer  notes:  “Poe’s  name  made 
its  second  appearance  in  Phila.  Directory  by  1844 
entry  as  ‘  Poe,  E.  A.,  editor,  7th  St.,  ab.  S.  Garden,’  ” 
he  must  have  lived  there  prior  to  the  collapse  of  The 
Stylus ;  for  Miss  Anne  E.  C.  Clarke,  daughter  of 
Poe’s  partner  in  this  venture,  noted  a  sweet  incident 
of  his  Spring  Garden  home  life,  which  she  told  to  Mr. 
Sartain.  And  of  herself  it  must  have  been  when  she 
said .  My  first  recollection  of  the  Poes  is  of  one  of  us 
little  children  singing  ...  to  pretty  Mrs.  Poe.”  An¬ 
other  added  (of  Miss  Clark?),  that  the  wee  one  sang 
several  songs  but  hinted  she  knew  one  she  would  not 
sing,  but  was  finally  lured  into  it  by  the  same  pretty 
Mrs.  Poe.  When  her  husband  came  home  one  night 
and  found  the  little  tot  in  his  bed,  storm-stayed,  after  a 
day  spent  with  Mrs.  Poe  and  her  flowers,  she  made  the 
child'  repeat  to  him  in  her  baby  speech  the  only  verse 
she  knew,  which  was  : 

d/r.  Poc  was  a  man  of  great  riches  and  fame, 

And  1  loved  him,  I’m  sure,  though  I  loved  not  his 
name. 

He  asked  me  to  zved —  In  a  rage  I  said,  No. 

I  'll  never  marry  you  and  be  called  Mrs.  Poe.’ 

(Spoken)  T  think  I  hear  the  little  children  in  the 
village  singing — - 

cte  That’s  Mistress  Poc,  Goody  Poe,  Gaffy  Poe. 

Oh,  I  'll  never  marry  you  and  be  called' Mrs.  Poe.’” 

Mi.  Joseph  Jackson  has  a  copy  of  this  entire  old 
song.  But  it  was  said  that  Mistress  Poe  received  the 
song  with  “peal  upon  peal  of  laughing,”  and  Mr.  Poe’s 
delight  was  infinite;  he  gave  the  little  singer  a  pretty 
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box,  which  his  wife  filled  with  trinkets,  and  the  small 
songster  always  kept  it  as  one  of  her  chief  treasures. 

Poe's  North  7th  Street,  Spring  Garden,  home,  a  two 
and  one  half  story  brick  structure,  was  built  against 
a  high,  side-brick  wall  on  the  rear  portion  of  its  lot. 
The  absence  of  the  present  front  building,  in  Poe’s 
day,  left  his  home  some  ways  from  the  corner  of 
North  7th  Street  and  Brandywine,  a  little  lane  north 
of  Spring  Garden,  and  inside  a  pale  fence  closed  by 
two  gates.  A  long  narrow  walk  through  his  garden 
led  to  their  door  ;  and  around  the  corner  to  a  side 
entrance  and  small  rear  yard  with  its  pear-tree  shade 
under  which  Poe-legends  seem  sure  he  wrote  part,  or 
all,  of  “  The  Gold  Bug.”  Concerning  this  home  of  Poe, 
Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke  wrote:  “Their  little  garden 
in  summer,  and  the  house  in  winter,  were  overflowing 
with  luxuriant  grape  and  other  vines  and  ornamented 
with  choice  flowers  of  the  poet’s  selection.  Poe  wras  a 
pattern  of  social  and  domestic  worth.  .  .  .  Here,  too, 
we  were  wont  to  participate  in  the  hospitality  which 
rendered  Poe’s  home  the  home  of  his  friends.  We  call 
to  mind  some  .  .  .  intercourse  that  existed  between 
.  .  .  our  families  ...  in  the  hours  of  sickness  which 
rendered  so  much  of  Virginia’s  life  a  .  .  .  painful 
anxiety  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her, 
but  she  was  an  exquisite  picture  of  patient  loveliness. 
.  .  .  How  devotedly  her  husband  loved  the  gentle 
being  whose  life  was  bound  up  in  his  own.  .  .  .  She 
was  a  child,  .  .  .  and,  indeed,  Poe  himself  was  but 
little  else  in  the  every-day  perplexities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  life.”  This  characteristic  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  City  adventure  may  have  caused  Mr.  Clarke’s 
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quiet  withdrawal  from  The  Stylus;  but  whatever  of 
Poe’s  disappointment  as  to  this  venture  it  comes  from 
T.  C.  Clarke  himself :  “  With  Poe  I  had  no  quarrel.” 


Poe  s  Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia,  Home,  234  North  7th  Street, 

in  1842-44 

From  photograph  of  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Bradford  and  description  of  his 
landlord’s  daughters 

Another  record  is :  “  Mr.  Clarke  continued  in  intimate 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  poet.”  It  is  said  dur¬ 
ing  their  connection  Poe  wrote  an  important  prose 
work  and  Clarke,  having  advanced  money  for  The 
Stylus  to  Poe,  he  left  this  MS.  as  security  for  later 
payment  he  was  never  able  to  make;  and  Mr.  Clarke 
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intended  to  append  this  Poe  script  to  his  “  Memoir  ” 
begun,  but  never  finished.  When  Poe  and  Virginia 
went  to  New  York,  April  6,  1844,  many  of  their 
flowers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clarke  were  given  to  his 
family. 

Of  Poe’s  North  7th  Street,  Spring  Garden,  home 
Dr.  Oberholtzer  writes :  “  Spring  Garden  was  but 
some  six  squares  along  a  well-traveled  highway  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  locality  of  market 
commerce,  but  where  a  number  of  well-to-do  Quaker 
families  had  their  homes,  and  was  then  rural,  with 
some  advantages  over  Poe’s  prior  home.  Being  within 
walking  range  of  editorial  Philadelphia  was  one  ad¬ 
vantage  favored  by  him.  At  diagonal  corners  of  cross 
streets,  rough  poles  twenty  feet  high  were  set  in  the 
ground;  chains  from  one  to  the  other  were  suspended, 
from  the  centre  of  which  swung  a  whale  oil  lamp  to  be 
raised,  or  lowered  for  filling  and  cleaning;  but  to  be 
lighted  on  dark  nights  only,  in  the  absence  of  moon¬ 
light.  The  watch,  then  stalking  the  streets  with  their 
staves  and  rattles,  crying  the  hours,  —  ‘  Twelve  o’clock 
and  all’s  well!’  ‘Two  o’clock  and  a  starlight  morn¬ 
ing  !  ’  —  were  sounds  that  greeted  Poe’s  ears  during 
the  hours  he  lay  awake  in  his  bed,”  tortured  betimes 
with  the  agony  of  Virginia’s  consumptive  cough  and 
other  acute  anxieties  that  lurked  within  the  walls  of 
this  Spring  Garden  home.  Much  changed,  it  now  is 
the  back  building  of  a  larger  bouse  that  today  numbers 
530  North  7th  Street,  and  both  are  occupied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Owen.  By  kindness  of  Mrs.  Owen 
were  secured  photographs,  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Brad¬ 
ford,  of  both  exterior  and  interior  views  of  this  home 
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of  Poe.  Interior  print  shows  the  second  story,  low- 
studded  room  in  which  Poe  is  said  to  have  finished 
“The  Gold  Bug-’’  and  worked  on  “The  Raven.”  Be¬ 
cause  Poe  himself  noted  this  poem  was  ten  years  in 
writing  and  lying  at  that  time  within  his  desk-reach  for 


i.  Night  Watchman  Calling  the  Hour 
From  Scharf  &  Wescott’s  “  History  of  Philadelphia  ” 
2.  Night  Watchman 

From  “Philadelphia  in  1839,”  by  Paul  Bowen 
Photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson 


now  and  then  various  touches  of  reconstruction,  polish 
and  finish,  it  would  be  difficult  to  cradle  this  entire 
poetic  inspiration  to  any  one  time  or  place. 

Captain  Mayne  Reid  gave  Poe’s  Spring  Garden 
home  romantic  touches  of  later  mention,  but  called  it 
a  “lean  to”  backed  up  against  the  dwelling  of  an 
opulent  cereal  merchant.”  Dr.  Oberholtzer’s  MS. 
notes  Poe’s  landlord  as  William  Alburger,  a  Quaker 
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plumber,  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Walker,  was 
called  on  by  Dr.  Oberholtzer  one  afternoon.  Of  his 
call  he  wrote:  “I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  when  she 
brought  in  two  chairs  her  father  had  received  from 
Poe  when  he  and  Virginia  left  for  New  York,  April, 


Poe’s  Upper  Room  Study  in  his  Spring  Garden  Home, 
234  North  7TH  Street 

From  photograph  by  Chas.  S.  Bradford,  Philadelphia 
Permission  of  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Owen 


1844.  They  were  in  hopeless  arrears  for  rent  and 
these  chairs,  with  other  things,  were  far  from  balancing 
accounts.  The  sofa  and  carpet  had  long  since  disap¬ 
peared,  but  the  three  straight,  hard-bottomed  wooden 
chairs  —  then  had  little  roses  painted  on  their  backs  — 
are  valued  by  Mrs.  Mary  Walker  and  her  sister  Mar¬ 
garet  Alburger,  daughters  of  Poe’s  Spring  Garden 
home  Landlord.  Full  of  the  spirit  of  youth  Mrs.  Walker 
said :  ‘  I  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  each  of 
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them !  ’  ‘  But,  what  about  Poe  ?  ’  ”  her  visitor  sug¬ 

gested.  “  She  said  that  an  Englishman  told  her,  they 
thought  well  of  him  over  there,  but  ‘  Pap  ’  [her  father] 
always  thought  he  drank  too  much.”  Her  “  ‘  Pap  ’ 


Chairs  of  Poe’s  Spring  Garden,  North  7th  Street,  Home 
Photographed  by  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Bradford 

With  permission  of  owners,  Mrs.  Mary  Walker  and  Miss  Margaret  M.  Alburger, 
daughters  of  Poe’s  landlord 


had  a  house  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  he  rented 
this  one  to  Poe,  truth  is,  he  just  gave  it  to  him.  He 
wasn’t  hard  on  him;  but  when  Poe  went  away  he  just 
sent  these  things  around  to  our  house.”  This  record 
shows  how  Poe  tried,  at  least,  to  pay  his  rent.  The 
writer  was  told  by  Mrs.  Walker  and  her  sister  that  they 
had  often  seen  Poe  walking  past  their  home,  into  the 
city,  but  he  looked  so  serious,  so  stern,  they  were  afraid 
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of  him.  When  it  was  suggested  he  might  have  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  watching  his  invalid  wife,  or  have  been 
hungry,  both  sisters  cried,  “  My,  if  we  had  only  known 
that!”  However,  to  Dr.  Oberholtzer,  Mrs.  Walker 
named  Miss  Lydia  Hart  Garrigues  as  another  person 
who  had  living  memories  of  Poe :  that  her  grand¬ 
father,  John  Hart,  lived  next  door  but  one  to  the  poet. 
Of  Poe,  Dr.  Oberholtzer  was  told  by  Miss  Garrigues: 
“Dozens  of  times  have  I  seen  him  pass  my  father’s 
windows  going  down  Seventh  St.,  into  the  city.  He 
wore  a  Spanish  cloak;  they,  at  that  time,  were  much 
used  instead  of  overcoats.  I  was  always  impressed 
with  the  grave  and  thoughtful  aspect  of  his  face.  He 
looked  to  be  much  older  than  I  now  know  him  to  have 
been.  Tho’  little  over  thirty  he  had  the  appearance  of 
middle  age.  To  his  neighbors  his  name  meant  very 
little.  It  was  not  until  after  ‘  The  Raven  ’  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  that  was  subsequent  to  his  removal  to  New 
York,  that  we  knew  him  as  a  literary  figure.  Then, 
we  felt  sorry  we  had  not  taken  more  notice  of  him. 
He,  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Clemm,  kept  to  themselves. 
They  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  reserved, — we 
thought  because  of  their  poverty  and  his  great  want 
of  success.  We  knew  he  did  not  pay  his  rent  to  Mr. 
Alburger,  who,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  cause 
him  distress.  Often  have  I  sat  on  the  large,  roomy 
mahogany,  hair-cloth  sofa  which  Mr.  Alburger  took 
in  lieu  of  other  payment  when  Poe  left  the  city.  The 
sofa  was  for  many  years  in  the  parlor  of  his  land¬ 
lord’s  Marshall  St.  home.”  Dr.  Oberholtzer  con¬ 
tinues:  “Across  the  street  from  Poe’s  Spring  Garden 
home,  to  the  West,  was  the  large  lumber-yard  of  Peter 
1—56 
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A.  Gorgas.  On  the  East  side  of  7th  St.,  in  a  block, 
was  an  old  farmhouse,  with  a  post  and  rail  fence 
around  it,  occupied  by  a  teamster,  whose  carts  and 
furniture  wagons  stood  on  the  place,  —  that  was  what 
Poe  looked  upon  as  he  came  out  of  his  flower-garden 
to  walk  down  7th  St.  into  the  city.” 


Captain  Mayne  Reid,  1818-1883 
From  engraving  of  English  National  Bank 
Note  Co.,  New  York  City 

Of  the  poet  and  this  Spring  Garden,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  house,58  Captain  Mayne  Reid  —  born  in  Ireland, 
1818  —  wrote:  “I  knew  .  .  .  Edgar  Allan  Poe  .  .  . 
as  well  as  one  man  may  know  another  after  an  intimate 
and  almost  daily  association  extending  over  .  .  .  two 
years.”  I  hen  Poe  “was  living  in  suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia,  called  Spring  Garden  —  a  quiet  quarter  of  the 
Quakers.  “Poe  was  no  Quaker”;  but  he  was  next 
door  to  one  who  dwelt  in  a  splendid  four-story  house 
—  the  poet  lived  in  a  lean-to,  supported  against  the 
gable  of  the  more  pretentious  dwelling  where  lived  his 
landlord.  Tn  Poes  humble  domicile  I  have  spent 
some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life,  —  certainly 
some  of  the  most  intellectual  .  .  .  passed  in  the  com- 
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pany  of  the  poet  and  his  wife  —  a  lady  angelically 
beautiful  in  person  and  not  less  beautiful  in  spirit.  No 
one  who  remembers  .  .  .  her  grace,  her  facial  beauty, 
her  demeanor,  so  modest  as  to  be  remarkable  —  no  one 
who  has  spent  an  hour  in  her  company  but  will  endorse 
what  I  have  .  .  .  said.  I  remember  how  we,  the 
friends  of  the  poet,  used  to  talk  of  her  high  qualities.” 
Of  Virginia  another  record  was:  “Thanks  to  the  un¬ 
tiring  teaching  of  her  husband,50  Virginia  had  learned 
several  languages  and  under  others  she  had  become  an 
accomplished  musician.”  Captain  Reid  continued :  I 
“  well  knew  .  .  .  the  rose-tint  upon  her  cheek  was  too 
bright,  too  pure  to  be  of  earth.  It  was  consumption's 
color  —  that  sadly  beautiful  light  which  beckons  to  an 
early  tomb.  In  the  lean-to,  besides  the  poet  and  his 
wife  there  was  ...  a  woman  of  middle  age,  .  .  .  the 
size  and  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  countenance  that  .  .  . 
scarce  seemed  feminine,  .  .  .  surprised  ...  I  was, 
—  when  introduced  to  her  as  the  mother  of  that  angelic 
creature  who  accepted  Poe  as  partner  of  her  life.” 
Captain  Reid  noted,  “the  truly  feminine  nature”  of 
Mrs.  Clemm’s  mind,  and  herself  as  “a  type  of  those 
grand  American  mothers  ...  as  existed  where  block¬ 
houses  had  to  be  defended,  bullets  run  in  red-hot  sauce¬ 
pans  and  guns  loaded  for  sons  and  husbands  to  fire 
them.  She  was  the  ever  vigilant  guardian  of  the  home, 
watching  it  against  the  silent,  continuous  sap  of 
necessity.  She  was  sole  servant,  keeping  everything 
clean ;  sole  messenger,  doing  errands,  making  pil¬ 
grimages  between  the  poet  and  his  publishers,  fre¬ 
quently  bringing  back,  not  the  ‘delicacies  of  the 
season,’  but  commodities  called  for  by  dire  exigencies 
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of  hunger.  Yet  there  were  some  delicacies.  I  shall 
never  forget  how,  when  peaches  were  in  season  and 
cheap,  a  pottle  of  these  were  divested  of  their  skins 
by  the  delicate  fingers  of  the  poet’s  wife,  and  left 
to  the  melting  mood  to  be  amalgamated  with  Spring 
Garden  cream  and  crystallized  sugar,  .  .  .  then  set 
before  such  guests  as  came  in  by  chance.”  Of 
Poe  himself  Captain  Reid  noted:  “I  found  in  him 
the  following  phases  of  character,  accomplishment  and 
disposition:  First:  I  discovered  rare  genius:  not  all 
of  the  poetic  order,  but  more  of  a  practical  kind  in 
power  of  analytic  reasoning  such  as  few  men  possess, 
.  .  .  Secondly:  I  encountered  a  scholar  of  rare  accom¬ 
plishments— especially  skilled  in  lore  of  Northern 
Europe  .  .  .  more  than  Southern  and  strictly  classic. 

.  .  .  Thirdly:  I  felt  myself  in  communication  with  a 
man  of  original  character,  disputing  many  received 
doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  day;  .  .  .  altogether  re¬ 
gardless  of  consequences  to  himself  or  umbrage  he 
gave  his  adversaries.  Fourthly :  I  saw  ...  a  man  to 
whom  ugly  rumour  attributed  .  .  .  personal  graces 
supposed  to  attract  the  admiration  of  women.  .  .  . 
His  was  a  face  purely  intellectual.  Women  might  ad¬ 
mire  it,  thinking  of  this;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  ever  fell  in  love  with  the  man  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed.  ...  It  was  enough  for  one  man  to  be  beloved 
by  one  such  woman  as  he  had  for  his  wife.  Fifthly: 
I  feel  satisfied  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  not  ...  a  rake. 
I  know  he  was  not ;  but  in  truth  the  very  opposite.  I 
have  been  his  companion  in  one  or  two  of  his  wildest 
frolics,  and  can  certify,  .  .  .  they  never  went  beyond 
the  innocent  mirth  in  which  we  all  indulge  when 
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Bacchus  gets  the  better  of  us.  .  .  .  While  acknowledg¬ 
ing  this,  one  of  Poe’s  failings,  I  can  truly  speak  of  it  as 
not  habitual ;  only  occasional,  .  .  .  drawn  out  by  .  .  . 
accidental  circumstances — .  .  .  disappointment,  a  .  .  . 
social  crowd  whose  flattering  friendship  might  lead  to 
champagne,  a  single  glass  .  .  .  used  to  affect  him  so 
much  ...  he  was  hardly  .  .  .  responsible  for  his  ac¬ 
tions,  or  disposal  of  his  hat.  ...  I  have  known  him 
to  be  for  a  whole  month  closeted  in  his  own  house  .  .  . 
all  the  time  hard  at  work  with  his  pen,  poorly  paid,  and 
hard  driven  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  slightly  fastened 
door,  entruded  upon  only  by  a  few  select  friends,  who 
always  found  him,  what  they  knew  him  to  be,  a  gen¬ 
erous  host,  an  affectionate  son-in-law  and  husband ;  in 
short  a  respectable  gentleman.” 

Recalling  Poe,  Mr.  William  Sartain  writes60  that 
his  father  said  the  poet  “  was  most  temperate  in  drink¬ 
ing —  a  model  of  punctuality  in  reviewing  and  other 
magazine  work  for  fifteen  years  of  his  literary  career, 
and  much  of  that  time  starving.  But  for  intermittent 
indulgences — his  addictions  to  stimulants  must  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated  by  Griswold,  whom  my  father 
has  said,  he  had  personally  seen  on  quite  bad  terms 
with  Poe.  My  father’s  acquaintance  was  closer  in 
later  life  and  his  statements  were  most  positive,  that 
these  derogatory  stories  must  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt.” 

Later  on,  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke  noted  of  “Poe  and 
the  wife  he  so  tenderly  loved.  ...  I  have  some  sin¬ 
gular  revelations  which  throw  a  strong  light  on  the 
causes  that  darkened  the  life  and  made  most  unhappy 
the  death  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  literary 
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men.  During  his  engagement  in  my  office  I  published  a 
life  of  Mr.  Poe  with  a  portrait  from  a  daguerreo¬ 
type.  Both  .  .  .  are  utterly  unlike  the  .  .  .  caricatures 
manufactured  since  his  death;  .  .  .  the  portrait  prefixed 
to  a  recent  volume  of  Poe’s  poems  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  fine  intellectual  head  of  Poe.”  As  to  Mr. 
Clarke’s  Poe-portrait  in  March  4,  1843,  Saturday  Mu¬ 
seum,  an  only  known  copy  is  owned  by  Mr.  James  H. 
Whitty;  he  notes  of  this  portrait,  “It  has  the  names 
of  the  artist  and  engraver,  and  would  seem  to  be 
taken  from  life.”  It  illustrates  H.  B.  Hirst’s  “Sketch 
of  Poe.” 

Concerning  the  severe  criticisms  causing  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  The  Stylus  venture  between  Poe  and  Mr.  Clarke 
his  nephew,61  G.  H.  Howard  Paul  noted  of  this  master- 
critic  Poe,  that  he  was  singularly  conscientious.  He 
really  “  read  the  works  he  was  called  on  to  review. 

He  regarded  criticism  as  a  science  requiring  .  .  .  study, 

.  .  .  the  .  .  .  most  analytical  of  all  mental  opera¬ 
tions.”  In  a  letter  to  John  Howard  Payne — -who  acted 
with  Poe’s  mother  in  several  cities  during  1809,  and 
obtained  $1400  for  six  nights  in  Boston,  when  she  was 
paid  a  pittance  there  —  Poe  gave  classic  mention  as  to 
the  limit  of  critical  duty  in:  “I  assume,  .  .  .  that  in 
pointing  out  frankly  the  errors  of  a  work,  I  do  .  .  .  all 
that  is  critically  necessary  in  displaying  its  merits.  In 
teaching  what  perfection  is,  how,  in  fact,  shall  we  more 
rationally  proceed  than  in  specifying  what  it  is  not f  ” 
An  English  record  of  this  American  poet  and  “  master- 
critic  is:  “The  criticism  of  Poe  inaugurated  a  new 
ei  a,  a  new  cult  of  taste  and  benutv  .  .  .  m  theory  or 
practice  he  was  ahead  not  only  of  his  time,  but  of  all 
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time.  Beauty  is  his  cult;  poetry,  ‘the  rhythmical  crea¬ 
tion  of  beauty.’  The  ‘demands  of  Truth  are  severe; 
she  has  no  sympathy  with  the  myrtles.’  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  critic  Poe  was  a  fighter.  His  sense  of  honour 
knew  neither  civility  nor  favoritism.  ‘  When  we  at¬ 
tend  less  to  authority  and  more  to  principles,- — look 
less  at  merit  and  more  to  demerit,  we  shall  be  better 
critics  than  we  are,’  he  wrote.  Poe  might  be  called 
the  Dupin  of  Criticism.  But  —  not  always  harsh  —  he 
used  the  scourge  ...  in  defense  of  literature.  When 
Poe  encountered  a  master,  he  was  eager  in  apprecia¬ 
tion.  His  praise  of  Tennyson  was  as  generous  as  it 
was  wise.  ‘  I  regard  him  as  the  noblest  poet  that  ever 
lived.’  And  —  remembering  this  was  written  in  1843, 
you  recognize  in  Poe  the  gift  of  prophecy.”  And 
Alfred  Tennyson  noted  Poe,  “  the  most  original  Amer¬ 
ican  genius,  .  .  .  not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  Catul¬ 
lus,  the  most  melodious  of  the  Latins,  and  Heine,  the 
most  tuneful  of  the  Germans.”  To  this  dicta,  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship  adds  of  Poe  : 

“There  is  no  better  proof  of  his  natural  force  and 
originality  than  his  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  all 
tracks  are  not  for  all  runners  who  wear  the  winged 
sandals.”62  For  this  reason  no  glowing  efforts  in 
fiction  nor  the  drama  are  found  among  the  poet’s 
literary  records.63  Poe’s  1842  critical  flagellation  of 
Rufus  Dawes’  poems  seems  balanced  by  his  1839  sense 
of  justice,  favorably  noting  of  “  Nix’s  Mate,”  by 
Dawes,  as  of  “wild  and  wonderful  achievement.” 
Poe  firmly  thought,  “The  laudation  of  the  unworthy 
is  to  the  worthy,  the  most  hitter  of  all  wrong.”  Mr. 
Paul  continued  of  Poe:  “He  was  a  voracious  reader 
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and  possessed  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  literature.  He  would  quote  en¬ 
tire  passages  from  Tasso,  and  Dante,  Byron,  and 
Shelley,  ...  he  seemed  to  have  the  Koran  at  his 
fingers’  ends.  .  .  .  Poe  admired  Bulwer,”  yet  noted 
him  “  rarely  lucid  and  seldom  profound,  .  .  .  but  his 
taste  is  exquisite  .  .  and  he  had  “the  keenest  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  beautiful  and  true.” 

Of  Mr.  Clarke’s  monthly  dinner  parties  appeared: 
“  It  was  a  positive  privilege  to  hear  Poe  talk  .  .  .  when 
at  a  dinner  party,  warmed  with  wine,  and  in  a  genial 
glowing  mood,  he  would  pour  out  torrents  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  say  hundreds  of  Rochefoucauld-like  things 
apropos  of  literature  and  art.  .  .  .  Some  of  his  utter¬ 
ances  reminded  one  of  the  worldy-wise  sayings  of 
I  acitus  and  Seneca.”  One  of  Poe’s  intimates  was 
Captain  Mayne  Reid,  and  when  the  two  frequented 
Mr.  Clarkes  table  “they  would  exchange  opinions 
and  argue  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,”  while  other 
guests  were  eager  listeners.  Reid  was  a  fluent  ra¬ 
conteur,  and  “shone  when  relating  his  travel  adven¬ 
tures.  ’  Poe  “was  at  his  best  when  critical.”  At  that 
time,  his  special  abhorrence  was  Samuel  Warren’s 
“Ten  Thousand  a  Year,”64  which  Poe  noted  “was  writ¬ 
ten  in  slipshod  English,”  and  its  tone  was  “tedious, 
mawkish  and  inflated.”  Reid  pleaded,  “But  it  was 
heralded  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.”  Poe’s  crushing 
reply  was,  “  No  doubt,  but  they  were  penny  ones.” 
One  night  Poe  said  that  Bulwer’s  “  Zanoni  ”  should 
have  been  a  poem.  ...  A  novel  in  the  true  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  name  is  a  picture  of  real  life.  The  plot 
may  be  involved,  but  it  must  not  transcend  probability. 
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All  the  agencies  introduced  must  belong  to  real  life. 
Such  were  ‘Gil  Bias’  and  ‘Tom  Jones,’  two  of  the 
best  novels  ever  written,  .  .  .  with  all  his  merits.  .  .  . 
Bulwer  is  often  abominably  bombastic,  strains  for 
effect,  goes  in  for  fine  writing.”  Reid  was  no  match 
for  Poe  in  critical  discussions,  and  Poe,  right  or 
wrong,  generally  silenced  his  opponent.  “  Poe  then 
would  say,  ‘  Now,  Reid,  give  us  one  of  your  Mexican 
adventures,  . .  .  and  keep  as  near  the  truth  as  you  can.’  ” 
Poe  thought  Reid  had  an  exuberantly  inventive  imagi¬ 
nation  as  to  his  own  exploits.  Poe  was  heard  to  assure 
Mr.  Clarke  one  evening  that  Reid  was  “  a  colossal  but 
most  picturesque  liar.  He  fibs  on  a  surprising  scale,  but 
with  the  finish  of  an  artist,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  listen  to  him  attentively.”  Years  later  Alexander 
Dumas  uttered  almost  the  same  words  of  Reid.  Mr. 
Paul  noted  that  Poe  was  a  playgoer — admired  the 
drama — one  time  sketched  out  the  scenario  of  a 
tragedy  to  be  written  with  Dr.  Bird,  author  of  “  Nick 
of  the  Woods.”  But  it  never  got  beyond  outline  and 
talk.  Poe  held  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  father  of  Edwin 
Booth,  who  was  said  to  resemble  Poe,  in  high  esti¬ 
mation.  One  night  they  adjourned  from  the  theatre 
to  a  club,  sat  late  over  their  cups,  and  returning  home 
they  accidentally  jostled  against  a  belated  Hebrew 
who,  on  berating  them  with  a  desire  to  fight,  was 
seized  by  the  two,  and  suspended  by  his  nether  gar¬ 
ments  on  the  convenient  spikes  of  a  near  fence  railing 
and  there  uncomfortably  left  while  the  actor  and  poet 
continued  their  ways.  Probably  by  stage  reasons  of 
Poe’s  mother  and  Robert  M.  Sully’s  father  being  of 
the  dramatic  profession,  Booth  was  a  warm  friend 
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of  their  sons,  and  Snlly’s  artistic  brush  placed  on 
canvas  portraits  of  both  poet  and  actor.  That  of 


Junius  Brutus  Booth 
From  oil  portrait  by  Robert  M.  Sully 
Permission  of  The  Players,  New  York  City 

Junius  Brutus  Booth,  at  The  Players,  New  York  City, 
has  been  wrongly  credited  to  Thomas  Sully.  When¬ 
ever  Booth  went  to  Richmond,  he  would  send  for 
Robert  Sully  to  come  and  fence  with  him.65 
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Concerning-  Poe’s  personality  Mr.  Paul  noted: 
“  Poe  was  a  slight,  .  .  .  delicate  looking  man,  with  a 
well-developed  head  which,  at  a  glance,  seemed  out  of 
proportion  to  his  .  .  .  body.  His  features  were  regu¬ 
lar  ;  his  complexion  pale ;  his  nose  was  Grecian  .  .  .  his 
eyes  large  and  luminous;  when  he  was  excited,  they 
were  peculiarly  vivid  and  penetrating.  He  dressed 
with  neatness,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  hauteur 
in  his  manner  toward  strangers.” 

In  the  poet’s  assaults  on  Editor  R.  W.  Griswold, 
Poe  realized  naught  but  his  allegiance  to  literary  per¬ 
fection.  and  unfortunately  gave  not  a  thought  to  Dr. 
Griswold  the  man — as  welded  within  his  works.  This 
impossible  consideration,  as  well  as  Virginia’s  and 
Poe’s  own  illness,  induced  him  on  June  n,  1843,  to 
write : 

Dear  Griswold  :  Can  you  not  send  me  $5  ?  I  am  sick 
and  Virginia  is  almost  gone.  Come  and  see  me.  Peter¬ 
son  says  you  suspect  me  of  a  curious  anonymous  letter. 
I  did  not  write  it,  [Poe’s  differences  were  usually  and 
fearlessly  fought  out,  in  open  fields,  and  mostly  over  his 
own  name,  though  several  that  were  not  will  be  given 
later  on]  but  bring  it  along  with  you  when  you  make 
the  visit  you  promised  Mrs.  Clemm.  I  will  try  to  fix 
that  matter  soon.  Could  you  do  anything  with  my 
note ? 

Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  Poe. 

Concerning  this  visit  to  Poe’s  Philadelphia  home 
Dr.  Griswold  wrote :  “  When  once  he  sent  for  me  to 
visit  him,  during  a  period  of  illness  caused  by  pro- 
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tracted  .  .  .  watching  at  the  side  of  his  sick  wife  I  was 
impressed  by  the  singular  neatness  and  the  air  of  re¬ 
finement  in  his  home.  It  was  in  a  small  house,  in  one 
of  the  pleasant  and  silent  neighborhoods  far  from  the 
center  of  the  town,  and  though  slightly  and  cheaply 
furnished,  everything  in  it  was  so  tasteful  and  so  fitly 
disposed  that  it  seemed  altogether  suitable  for  a  man 
of  genius.  For  this  and  most  of  the  comforts  he  en¬ 
joyed  in  his  brightest  as  in  his  darkest  years,  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  mother-in-law,  who  loved  him 
with  more  than  maternal  devotion  and  constancy.” 
Later,  Dr.  Griswold  wrote  less  lovely  things  of  Mrs. 
Clemm,  but  of  Poe  was  then  added:  “We  had  no 
further  correspondence  for  a  year.  In  this  period  he 
delivered  a  lecture  on  ‘  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Amer¬ 
ica’  in  which  my  book  under  that  title  was  sharply 
reviewed.” 

During  these  months  of  1843,  Poe  and  Henry  B. 
Hirst  were  much  together.  Concerning  them,  Mr. 
Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  found  in  Philadelphia  Times, 
July  20,  1901,  that  “  Poe  registered  in  the  District 
Court  of  Philadelphia  to  study  to  become  a  lawyer, 
with  H.  B.  Hirst  as  sponsor,  July  19,  1843.” 

This  close  association  seems  to  suggest  that  brilliant 
but  erratic  Henry  B.  Hirst  absorbed  Poe’s  finely  bal¬ 
anced  literary  views  of  Dr.  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and  Poe¬ 
try  of  America”  and  added  his  own  opinions  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Conrad  and  some  others ;  also  were 
absorbed  Poe  scholarly  equipments,  all  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  forcefully  given  —  probably  revised  by  Poe  for 
Hirst’s  review  of  Dr.  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  ” 
book  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  Saturday  Museum  issued  at  101 
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Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  There,  its  latch-string 
was  out  to  both  Poe  and  Hirst.  Poe’s  study  of  law 
at  this  time  is  of  interest,  and  no  doubt  of  service  to 
him  during  his  later  stormy  experiences  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Dunn  English,  and  Editor  Hiram  Fuller  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mirror.  But  in  1843  the  effort 
seemed  made  to  quiet  Mr.  Clarke’s  legal-action  fears 
of  Poe’s  critical  severity  in  The  Stylus  venture.  The 
admitted  need  of  this  precaution  probably  caused  its 
failure  in  connection  with  Mr.  Clarke.  July  2,  1843, 
Poe  heard  from  his  Tennessee  friend,  John  Tomlin, 
that  he  had  seen  in  the  Museum  Mr.  Clarke’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  The  Stylus  project;  the  writer  noted 
a  Philadelphia  clique  against  Poe’s  laudable  design, 
and  expressed  a  hope  of  his  final  triumph.  Tomlin 
had  asked  William.  Gilmore  Simms  to  notice  The 
Stylus  in  his  Magnolia:  said  that  Simms  spoke  in  high 
praise  of  Poe,  who  was  assured  by  the  writer  of  his 
own  continuous  interest  in  behalf  of  any  future  mag¬ 
azine  effort  on  Poe’s  part.  Mr.  Tomlin  closed  with: 
“  I  have  had  a  letter  .  .  .  lately,  from  one  professing  all 
friendship  for  you,  in  which  .  .  .  allusions  are  made  to 
you  in  a  manner  greatly  astonishing  me.”  It  seems, 
the  anonymous  ghost  of  that  press-scandal  concerning 
Poe  astray  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  as  invited  “  guest  ”  of 
a  lady — supposed  to  be  Mrs.  Barhyte  —  unknown  to 
Poe  until  he  met  her  at  her  husband’s  Trout  Ponds 
near  Saratoga,  where  “Poe  stayed  at  a  hotel”;  and 
where,  as  of  prior  mention,  he  was  probably  sent  by 
Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  and  other  friends  on  Virginia’s 
and  his  own  accounts.  But  his  good  Baltimore  friend 
—  later  so  true  to  his  memory  —  Lambert  A.  Wilmer, 
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also  at  times  astray,  had  become  for  the  time  being 
one  of  the  “  clique  ”  adverse  to  Poe’s  interest  and  had 
written  to  Mr.  Tomlin  the  letter  he  noted  concerning 
Poe.  In  his  answer  of  Aug.  28,  1843,  Poe  asked,  as 
an  important  favor  to  himself,  that  this  letter  should 
be  sent  to  him.  Mr.  Tomlin  enclosed  it  in  one  of  his 
own  dated  September  10th,  in  which  appeared: 

My  friendship*  for  you,  and  nothing  else,  has  prevailed 
on  me  to  inclose  the  letter  of  L.  A.  Wilmer,  Esquire.  .  .  . 
Believing  .  .  .  your  great  good  sense  will  protect  my 
honor,  ...  I  remain  with  affectionate  regard 

Yours  ever, 

Jno.  Tomlin. 

P.  S.  Return  Wilmer’s  letter. 

It  was  dated  May  20,  1843,  and  condensed  was  : 

Literary  affairs  are  at  very  low  ebb  in  this  city  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Edgar  A.  Poe  (you  know  him  by  character,  ...  if 
not  personally)  has  become  one  of  the  strangest  of  our 
literati.  He  and  I  are  old  friends,  have  known  each  other 
since  boyhood,  and  it  gives  me  inexpressible  pain  to  notice 
the  vagaries  to  which  he  has  lately  become  subject.  Poor 
fellow !  he  is  not  a  teetotaller  by  any  means,  and  I  fear  he 
is  going  headlong  to  destruction,  moral,  physical  and 
intellectual  .  .  . 

Your  obliged  and  sincere  friend, 

L.  A.  Wilmer. 

Certainly  Poe  in  his  editorial  range  with  White, 
Burton  and  Graham  tried  to  serve  Wilmer,  whose 
“Quacks  of  Helicon”  claimed  more  favorable  yet  truth¬ 
ful  attention  from  Poe  a  short  time  before,  than  that 
work  deserved.  But  his  Nemesis  of  nerve  exhaus¬ 
tion  probably  waylaid  him  with  wreckage  of  The 
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•Stylus,  illness  and.  need,  and  unfortunately  Wilmer 
fastened  on  such  occurrences  for  his  tactless  letter. 

During  these  trials  and  1843  summer  efforts  for 
health  and  subsistence  there  is  a  record  of  indefinite 
date  as  to  Poe  making  his  first  appearance  on  the 
lecture  platform  of  Egyptian  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  his  subject  was  “American  Poetry.”  Returns 
may  have  aided  his  search  for  health  this  1843  sum- 
mer  at  Saratoga. 

It  was  June,  1843,  that  Editor  Joseph  Sailor  of  the 
Dollar  Newspaper  offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best 
story.  Poe’s  cipher  story,  “  The  Gold  Bug,”  —  written 
in  late  1842  for  The  Stylus ,  later  sold  to  Graham,  who 
pigeon-holed  it  nine  months  and  returned  it  for  a 
critical  review — won  this  prize,  as  of  prior  noting. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Times’  Editor  Du  Solle,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  charged  Poe  with  plagiarizing  this  tale  from 
“  Imogene,  or  The  Pirate’s  Treasure,”  by  Miss  Sher¬ 
burne;  but  Editor  Sailor  settled  this  issue  in  July  19th; 
t843,  date  of  this  paper.  “The  Gold  Bug”  concerns 
the  buried  treasures  of  Captain  Kidd.  M.  Potez  states  : 
“the  cryptogram  device  of  Verne’s  ‘Journey  to  the 
Center  of  the  Earth  ’  came  from  ‘  The  Gold  Bug.’  ”  66 
Research  of  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  notes :  “  Aug. 
8,  1843,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  mentioned,  Mr. 
Silas  S.  Steele  dramatized  ‘  The  Gold  Bug,’  added 
the  sub-title,  —  ‘or  The  Pirate’s  Treasure,’  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  at  his  own  benefit  that  date,  in  the  American 
Theatre  on  Walnut  Street,  which  closed  for  the  sea¬ 
son  a  few  days  later.”  This  incident  affirms  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  this  tale  at  that  time  and  suggests  Poe’s 
pleasure  in  this  demonstration  of  that  fact. 
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In  the  New  Mirror,  June,  1896,  Charles  Whibley, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  wrote:  “‘The  Gold  Bug’  is  a  master¬ 
piece.  No  step  in  the  adventure  but  what  is  foreseen 
and  inevitable.  Never  before  nor  since  has  use  so 
admirable  been  made  of  ciphers  and  buried  treasure. 
The  material  was  not  new  but  the  treatment,  a  glori¬ 
fied  treatment  in  mathematics,  was  Poe’s  own  inven¬ 
tion,  —  the  slightest  incident  ceased  to  be  curious  and 
became  a  link  in  the  chain  of  fate.” 

There  are  various  records  that  Poe's  battle  for 
bread  this  summer  included  a  venture  to  bring  out  his 
tales,  as  “  The  Prose  Romances  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,”  in 
cheap  serial  form  bearing  on  its  paper  cover  the  im¬ 
press  of  William  H.  Graham,  98  Chestnut  Street,  and 
E.  G.  Dorsey,  printer,  Liberty  Street,  Philadelphia, 
writes  Mr.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  —  and  its  price, 
as  twelve  and  one-half  cents.  This  booklet  William 
Gowans  later  listed  at  thirty-eight  cents;  and  the  only 
number,  One,  in  August,  was  a  small  pamphlet  of 
thirty-nine  pages,  containing  “  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue”  and  “The  Man  that  was  Used  Up,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  few  copies;  one  was  sold  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  for  $3800.  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  thinks  this 
issue  was  exploited  by  B.  Zieber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 
bookseller  of  that  time.  Mr.  Whitty  writes,  a  notice 
of  this  print  and  “  The  Man  that  was  Used  Up,”  was 
sent  to  the  New  Mirror.  Also,  that  “The  Black 
Cat,”  by  Poe,  appeared  in  the  Aug.  19,  1843,  issue  of 
Philadelphia  United  States  Saturday  Post.  Mrs.  Mary 
Newton  Stanard  notes  this  tale  “as  a  text  on  the 
transformation,  by  alcohol,  of  a  character  naturally 
kind  and  affectionate  to  one  irritable  and  brutal.”  She 
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questions  if  consequences  were  ever  more  fearfully 
set  forth  than  in  this  story. 

Grahams  of  August,  1843,  gave  Poe's  review  of 
William  Ellery  Channing-  as  number  three  of  “  Our 
Amateur  Poets”;  which  review  by  Poe,  Professor 
Woodberry  voted,  is  ‘‘perhaps  the  most  contemptuous 
notice  he  ever  seriously  wrote.” 

In  his  “Memories  of  Men,”  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn 
English  b‘  gives  a  pathetic  note  of  Poe,  and  his  Spring 
Garden  home,  described  as  “  only  part  of  a  house,  — 
the  owner  had  built  the  rear  portion,  and  the  ground 
where  the  front  was  to  stand  had  been  turned  into 
a  grass-plot  with  a  flower  border  against  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  brick  wall.”  This  writer  gave  details  of  aiding 
Poe  to  this  home  from,  street  straits,  caused  by  his  in¬ 
ability  to  withstand  stimulants.  It  seems  Mrs.  Clemm 
came  to  the  door  and  some  unpleasing  words  passed 
between  the  three ;  yet  the  writer,  if  clothed  in  normal 
conditions,  being  the  most  responsible,  should  have 
been  least  objectionable  in  his  expressions.  Dr.  English 
noted  the  Poe-Burton  disturbance  and  added :  “  Poe 
was  not  an  habitual  drunkard  but  offenses  were  at 
irregular  intervals  and  a  slight  amount  would  upset 
his  reason.”  Many  years  later  concerning  Poe’s 
Fordham  Cottage 68  preservation  Dr.  English  said  : 
“  The  house  in  which  he  lived  for  a  time  and,  in  which 
his  wife  died,  should  be  kept  intact.” 

Another  record  of  Poe’s  Spring  Garden  home  is, 
when  they  arrived  there,  Mrs.  Clemm  found  in  the 
neglected  garden  a  struggling,  climbing  rosebush, 
which  she  cheered  into  generous  growing  with  attrac¬ 
tive  effects  all  over  their  little  front  porch.  This 
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pretty  aspect,  with  other  plentiful  flowers  and  vines 
about  the  place,  named  it  “  the  poet’s  rose-covered 
cottage.”  Mrs.  Clemm  and  Virginia  were  of  record 
as  happy  and  busy.  The  neighbors  noted  Virginia 
as  laughing  among  her  flowers  and  sewing  on  their 
porch;  and  Mrs.  Clemm  as  window-washing  —  also, 
white  washing  the  fence.  When  distress  was  near, 
it  is  said  the  front  room  was  rented  to  lodgers;  also 
that  Poe  and  family  kept  to  their  living-room  and 
kitchen  next  to  it.  No  doubt  Poe  spent  some  of  his 
August,  1843,  days  in  this  Spring  Garden  home  writ¬ 
ing  his  fine  review  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  for  Graham’s 
September  issue.  Because  compensations  failed  to 
meet  urgent  family  needs  the  writer  may  have  been 
forced  to  remember  the  $10  still  in  abeyance  since  prior 
March  from  Lowell’s  bankrupt  Pioneer.  Poe  then 
wrote :  “  As  for  the  few  dollars  you  owe  me,  give 
yourself  not  a  moment’s  concern  about  them.  I  am 
poor,  but  must  be  very  much  poorer  when  I  even  think 
of  demanding  them.” 

He  must  indeed  have  become  “  poorer,”  at  least, 
than  Lowell,  for  in  Poe’s  Sept.  13,  1843,  letter  to 
Lowell  was : 

Since  I  last  wrote  you  I  have  suffered  much  from 
domestic  and  pecuniary  trouble,  and,  at  one  period,  had 
nearly  succumbed.  I  mention  this  by  way  of  apology  to 
the  request  I  am  forced  to  make  —  that  you  would  send 
me,  if  possible,  $10,  —  which,  I  believe,  is  the  amount  you 
owe  me  for  contribution.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
sincerely  I  grieve  that  any  necessity  can  urge  me  to  ask 
this  of  you  —  but  I  ask  it  in  the  hope  .  .  .  you  are  now 
in  much  better  position  than  myself,  and  can  spare  me  the 
sum  without  inconvenience.  I  hope  ere  long  to  have  the 
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pleasure  of  conversing  with  you.  .  .  .  There  is  no  man 
living  with  whom  I  have  so  much  desire  to  become 

acquainted.  ^  ,  ,  .  , 

1  I  ruly  your  friend, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

This  was  for  reviews  in  The  Pioneer  that  Poe  later  put 
into  “  Rationale  of  Verse.” 

No  doubt  Poe’s  endless  letter  duties  as  an  accepted, 
if  not  always  an  acceptable  critic,  were  not  lightly 
taxed  by  youthful  aspirants  for  literary  fame;  and 
that  he  took  time  to  direct  and  encourage  some,  is  in 
evidence  by  two  letters  from  A.  M.  Ide,  of  Old  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass.,  who  admiringly  addressed  Poe,  Oct  i 
and  Nov.  2,  1843,  as  the  “Peter  McPrawler  of  Gra¬ 
ham’s  Magazine.”  The  poetical  aspirations  of  this 
poor  country  lad  of  eighteen  claimed  several  letters 
and  some  later  print  issues  of  Poe’s  verses  from  him. 

Poe’s  letter  appeal  to  Lowell  concerning  the  $10, 
still  due,  gained  quick  attention  in  one  from  Mr. 
Carter  enclosing  $5,  and  another,  of  Oct.  13th,  enclos¬ 
ing  balance.  Oct.  19th,  Poe  wrote  Lowell  as  to  receipt 
of  both  amounts;  asked  if  “A  Year’s  Life”  would  be 
in  Lowell’s  promised  volume  of  which  justice,  in  re¬ 
view,  was  hoped  to  be  given  by  Poe.  He  mentioned 
his  extended  notice  of  Longfellow’s  “  Spanish  Stu¬ 
dent”  for  Graham’s  December,  1843,  issue.  It  seemed 
“  a  poor  thing  with  now  and  then  fine  passages.  Poe 
voted  Longfellow’s  “  Hymn  to  the  Night,”  “glorious.” 
Some  technical  details  on  poetry  followed;  then  was 
noted  the  sending  of  a  paper  with  writer’s  life- 
sketch  and  portrait.  The  former  was  very  “true  in 
general  ”  ;  of  the  portrait,  “  No  one  of  my  family  rec¬ 
ognized  it,”  Poe  wrote.  On  the  reveise  of  this  life- 
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sketch  —  written  by  Henry  B.  Hirst  —  appeared,  that 
Poe  was  to  become  editor  of  Saturday  Museum ,  which 
statement  he  voted  as  “unauthorized.”  Poe  asked 
Lowell  who  was  to  write  his  life  for  Graham’s.  This 
letter  closed  by  requesting  Lowell  to  send  writer  “  A 
Year’s  Life”;  to  write  him  and  to  believe  him  his 
“  most  sincere  friend.”  Poe  noted  in  this  letter :  “  The 
review  of  ‘  Graham’s  Magazine  ’  was  written  by  H.  B. 
Hirst,  a  young  poet  of  this  city.”  This  review  in¬ 
cluded  the  drastic  castigation  of  Dr.  Griswold,  which 
Poe’s  critics  credited  to  him. 

November,  1843,  Graham’s  gave  Poe’s  review  of 
Cooper’s  “  Wyandotte,  or  the  Hutted  Knoll.”  In 
sixteen  pages  it  was  noted  “a  forest  subject”;  that  the 
story  was  a  good  one,  for  “  Mr.  Cooper  has  never  been 
known  to  fail  either  in  the  forest  or  on  the  sea.” 

Tuesday,  Nov.  25,  1843,  Poe  made  his  first  Phila¬ 
delphia  appearance  on  the  lecture  platform.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  occasion,  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Clarke 
noted  in  the  Saturday  Museum,  —  “quite  a  large  and 
highly  intelligent  audience  attended  the  Lecture  on 
>  ‘American  Poetry’  delivered  by  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Esq., 
Tuesday  evening,  before  the  William  Wirt  Literary 
Institute.  .  .  .  The  fact  of  the  lecturer  possessing  tal¬ 
ents  as  a  poet  of  high  order,  with  great  analytical 
power,  and  that  command  of  language  and  strength 
of  voice  which  enable  a  speaker  to  give  full  expression 
to  what  he  may  say,  it  will  be  perceived  the  lecturer 
combined  qualities  rarely  associated  in  a  public 
speaker.  With  exception  of  some  severity  too  per¬ 
sonal,  the  lecture  gave  satisfaction;  especially  Poe’s 
recitation  of  the  eloquent  sonnets  of  Judge  Conrad  on 
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the  ‘Lord’s  Prayer’  created  a  marked  sensation.” 
This  incident  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Poe-Episode 
in  “Kennedy  Square”  by  F.  Plopkinson  Smith.  Few 
knew  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  poet’s  Bible  bears 
his  own  pencil  mark.  The  “  severity  ”  mentioned, 
related  to  a  stinging  attack  on  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America  ”  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  and  probably  sold 
not  a  few  copies  of  that  work.  This  incident  and 
prior  year’s  “  unsigned  ”  H.  B.  Hirst  review  —  Poe 
probably  aided  and  was  credited  with  writing  on 
literary  failures  of  Dr.  Griswold  —  placed  in  blighting 
contrast  with  Poe’s  able,  mental  equipments  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  Saturday  Museum  print,  eventually  had  a 
most  unfortunate  aftermath  of  personalities  on  the 
poet’s  memory. 

Dr.  Griswold  was  never  less  than  fair  to  Poe’s 
power  of  genius.  His  prior  favorable  notice  of 
Dr.  Griswold’s  work  in  Boston  Miscellany 69  seemed 
to  serve  no  purpose,  nor  Poe’s  later  mention  to  Gris¬ 
wold  of  this  lecture  attack  on  his  work  as  “some 
absurd  jokes  at  your  expense,”  and  owing  to  some 
one’s  imputation  to  Dr.  Griswold  being  the  anony¬ 
mous  writer  of  that  summer-gossip  press  notice  con¬ 
cerning  Poe  at  Saratoga,  which  was  noted  by  L.  A. 
Wilmer  to  John  Tomlin  of  Tennessee.  Since  the  prior 
September,  1842,  Rev.  Dr.  Griswold  had  not  occupied 
Graham’s  editorial  chair,  and  curiously  runs  this 
record,  upon  account  of  a  nom  de  plume  article 
traced  to  him  by  Mr.  Graham  on  his  friend  Charles 
J.  Peterson,  which  article70  was  sent  by  Dr.  Griswold 
to,  and  printed  in,  the  New  York  Reznezv. 

Dr.  Griswold  denied  writing  it  to  Mr.  Graham,  who, 
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when  in  New  York,  later  on,  sazv  this  Griswold  MS., 
charged  him  with  the  fact,  then  parted  with  him.  All 
of  this  would  naturally  account  for  the  ever  afterwards 
adverse  relations  existing  between  these  two  editors. 


“The  Elk,  or  Morning  on  the  Wissahiccon” 
From  The  Opal  1844  print,  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Jackson,  Philadelphia 


Charles  G.  Leland  —  Hans  Breitman  —  wrote  of 
Ur.  Griswold  as  a  strange  character  and  noted  man 
of  letters.  “  He  was,  to  his  death,  untiring  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  aid  me  —  though  he  was  one  of  the  most 
irritable  and  vindictive  men  I  ever  met,  if  he  fancied 
he  was  in  any  way  familiarly  treated,  —  when  he 
became  savage.”71  Poe’s  Philadelphia  lecture  men¬ 
tioned  could  be  truly  called  a  literary  attack.  It  may 
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have  been  an  open  counter-attack  upon  the  writer  of 
that  anonymous  press-print  scandal  alleged  of  Poe 
which  Dr.  Griswold,  later  on,  confided  to  Charles  F. 
Briggs,  who  wrote  Lowell  to  such  effect.  However, 


“Morning  on  the  Wissahickon” 

From  page  43,  Vol.  II,  1874,  of  “Picturesque  America,” 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Poe  the  man  —  at  this  lecture  date — was  very  human, 
as  mortality  was  gauged  in  those  days  of  hitting  back. 
In  any  case  it  caused  an  “open”  breach  for  a  year 
or  more  between  these  two  ex-editors  of  Graham’s 
Magazine. 
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In  the  meantime  one  wonders  how  Poe,  Virginia 
and  Mrs.  Clemm  passed  their  Christmas-tide  of  1843, 
in  their  Philadelphia,  Spring  Garden  home!  In  The 
Opal  annual  for  the  New  Year,  1844,  appeared  “The 
Elk,”  [“Morning  on  the  Wissahiccon  ”]  of  which 
Poe  wrote  some  prior  time  as,  “  the  rare  loveliness  of 
a  stream  ”  that  flows  through  the  real  Eden  of  our  land, 
of  which  “  delicious  region  the  sweeter  portions  are 
reached  only  by  bypaths”  —  which  were  followed  by 
the  poet,  and  “  The  Elk  ”  of  Poe’s  story. 

Mr.  William  J.  McClellan  found  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Jan.  24,  1844,  this  editorial  announcement: 

“  Lecture  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq.  —  We  have  author¬ 
ity  to  promise  our  readers  .  .  .  within  a  short  time, 

.  .  .  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  the  subject  .  .  . 
will  be  ‘  American  Poetry.’  It  is  scarcely  necessary  .  .  . 
to  do  more  than  introduce  this  gentleman  by  name,  as 
he  is  so  well  and  popularly  known  to  every  admirer  of 
modern  literature,  not  only  by  the  exquisite  productions 
of  his  own  imaginative  genius,  but  by  his  elaborate, 
daring  and  caustic  criticisms  which  have  from  time  to 
time  enriched  the  pages  of  the  most  popular  magazines 
of  the  day.  .  .  .  The  author  .  .  .  within  a  short  time 
past  admired  in  that  ingenious  production  of  his  pen, 

‘  The  Gold  Bug  ’  which  took  the  first  prize  of  ‘  The 
Dollar  Newspaper,’  is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  in  this 
city,  and  equally  sure  to  he  honored  with,  as  he  is  to 
entertain,  a  crowded  audience  on  his  lecture  niMit  ” 
(Editorial.) 

In  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  31,  1844,  was: 

©3*  A  Lecture  on  American  Poetry  by  Edgar 
A.  Poe  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  in  Gav  Street,  on  this 
(Wednesday)  Evening  31st,  at  half-past  7  o’clock. 
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Single  tickets,  25  cents ;  admitting  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies,  50  cents  —  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Hickman’s  book¬ 
store,  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Cook’s  and  at  the  door.” 

The  Baltimore  American  noted  Poe’s  lecture  sub¬ 
ject  as  “  American  Poetry  ”  that  “  affords  an  excellent 
and  interesting  theme;  and  will  be  treated  with  abil¬ 
ity.”  Mr.  McClellan  mentions  Egyptian  Hall,  Balti¬ 
more,  as  “  a  large,  handsome  saloon  of  Odd  Fellows’ 
Temple,  built,  or  renovated,  but  a  few  months  before, 
on  Gay  Street,  in  the  center  of  the  city.  This  was 
not  far  from  the  home  of  Mr.  Henry  Herring”  where 
“  Poe  stayed  with  his  cousins  when  he  lectured  in  Bal¬ 
timore,”  notes  Mrs.  George  K.  McGaw.  But  lec¬ 
ture  admissions  at  prices  quoted  could  not  have  added 
much  to  Poe’s  revenue  —  and  perhaps  the  expense  ac¬ 
counts  induced  him  to  sell  the  Irish  Citizen  issue,  [by 
Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  ?]  of  “  The  Ghost  of  a  Grey 
Tadpole”  —  before  the  usually  careful  revision  of 
this  Poe  story  could  be  made  —  to  the  Baltimore  Re¬ 
publican  and  Daily  Argus,  of  Feb.  1,  1844.  Thomas 
O.  Mabbott,  notes  the  Irish  Citizen ,  was  “  a  two  dollar 
weekly,  begun  January,  1843,  by  Benjamin  P.  Binns, 
164  S.  4th  Street,  Phila.,  and  printed  by  Severns  and 
Magill,  Cor.  3rd  and  Dock  Streets,  with  persons  and 
localities  well  known  to  Poe.”  Mr.  Mabbott  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  Poe’s  Sept.  11,  1839,  letter  to  Dr.  Snod¬ 
grass,72  which  gave  evidence  of  its  writer  being 
favored  by  the  Baltimore  Republican  editor  in, — 
“upon  your  stating  the  fact  [of  the  item  at  issue]  to 
Mr.  Harker  of  ‘The  Republican’  you  will  secure  its 
insertion  there.”  This  favor  seemed  secure  in  1844. 

Mr.  Mabbott  believes  “The  Ghost  of  a  Grey  Tad- 
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pole  ”  to  be  a  burlesque  of  Poe,  written  by  Dr.  English 
for  the  Irish  Citizen  (of  no  known  print  existence), 
and,  with  slight  changes,  of  later  vitriolic  use  in  his 
John  Donkey,  June  3,  1848,  issue.  Aside  from  this 
story  giving  the  figurative  aspects  of  a  physician’s 
most  accurate  diagnosis  of  Poe’s  nervous-congestion 
malady,  Poe’s  own  heroic  combat,  with  symptoms, 
progress  and  his  resulting  failure,  is  too  keenly 
stamped  on  this  pathetic  self-allegory  to  be  even  tran¬ 
scribed  by  any  other  than  himself.  Also  the  personal 
knowledge  that  this  tale  contains  of  Poe’s  “cellar- 
kitchen,"  etc.,  of  that  time,  would  not  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  by  Mrs.  Clemm,  then  unfriendly  to  Dr.  English. 
His  John  Donkey,  June  3,  1848,  purposely  stated  with 
truly  asinine  comments  on  the  crudities  of  (Poe’s 
subnormal  pen-work)  this  tale:  “It  has  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Mr.  Poe.”  English  knew,  this  authorship 
could  not  be  denied;  and,  doubtless  with  legal  advice, 
he  went  as  far  as  he  dared,  on  other  scores,  including 
a  nameless  reference  to  Mrs.  Ellet’s  vamp-tactics; 
he  knowing  that  Poe  was  powerless  to  defend  himself, 
by  reason  of  his  return  of  her  letters  to  their  writer. 
English  also  knew  that  Poe  was  a  very  ill  man  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1848,  and  totally  unable 
to  reply  to  these  Donkey  brayings,  which  Dr.  English 
intended  as  a  hit-back  for  Poe’s  Mirror  lawsuit,  he 
won  February  22,  1847,  against  Editor  Fuller  and 
Dr.  English. 

When  under  the  blighting  effects  of  his  shattered 
nerves  Poe  wrote  this  unique  essay  on  “strange  an¬ 
tipathies  and  stranger  attachments,”  with  touches  of 
criticism  and  conscience  gloss,  in  his  Spring  Garden, 
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Philadelphia,  home.  It  came  from  abject  money  needs 
and  tormenting-  illness ;  and  such  reflex  appears  in : 
“  Underneath  the  house  in  which  I  lived,  there  was 
a  cellar.  The  first  part  was  for  wood,  coal,  refrig¬ 
erators,  mice.  The  back  part  was  a  kitchen  —  de¬ 
nominated  by  the  unthinking  vulgar,  a  cellar-kitchen. 
This  communicated  with  the  yard  by  steps- — partly 
outside  the  house  —  in  an  open  area  paved  with  damp 
bricks.”  In  the  “  N.  E.  Cor.,  six  inches  from  the 
wall,”  Poe  located  the  home — a  water  cask — of  his 
tadpole.  He  then  tells  his  story. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Owen,  the  present  occupant  of 
Poe’s  former  home,  when  having  this  cellar  cleaned 
recently,73  discovered  a  small  space  in  the  floor  where 
the  bricks  had  been  removed  and  replaced  by  board¬ 
ing.  This  suggested  to  her  the  treasure  of  Poe’s 
“  Gold  Bug.”  It  may  have  suggested  to  him  the  cel¬ 
lar  digging  of  “  The  Black  Cat,”  or  served  him  as 
a  sepulcher  for  “The  Grey  Tadpole”  whose  “  Ghost” 
definitely  indicated  Poe’s  physical  disability,  that  mor¬ 
tal  pozver  —  in  his  heel  of  the  story  —  could  not  crush; 
thus  this  gruesome  phantom  inspired  Poe’s  conscience 
story  “  The  Ghost  of  a  Grey  Tadpole  ” — that  suffering 
and  many  necessities  gave  him  no  time  to  revise  for  the 
pittance  it  twice  brought  to  a  lean  purse.  To  J.  R. 
Thompson,  or  another  in  1849,  Dr-  Griswold  wrote 
that  “  The  Ghost  of  the  Grey  Tadpole  ”  had  been  rel¬ 
egated  to  Poe’s  “lack  of  humour”  writings.  Surely 
Dr.  Griswold  failed  to  fathom  the  generous  measure 
of  grim  humor  in  this  fine  self-allegory  of  Poe.  That 
leering  Tadpole’s  Ghost  on  the  wall  —  after  the  sure 
death  crush  of  the  poet’s  heel  —  seems  a  ghastly 
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mockery  of  his  strenuous  resolutions  to  snap  the 
vital  grasp  of  a  heritage  of  woe  that  this  fiendish 
vision  so  graphically  placed  before  him  as  beyond 
mortal  power  to  subdue;  and  this  seems  what  that 
demon  told  Poe.  Professor  Killis  Campbell  seems 
to  think  this  story  a  hoax  on  Poe's  alleged  love  for 
liquor,  as  he  delivered  an  evening  lecture  Jan.  31, 
1844,  at  Baltimore,  and  the  story  appeared  in  press- 
print  the  next  morning.  But  the  description  of  Poe's 
Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia,  home  is  too  exact,  and 
its  environment  seems  too  intimate  to  sustain  this  view, 
and  his  physical  disabilities  of  this  date  could  readily 
account  for  its  lack  of  Poe’s  usual,  careful  literary 
revision  given  —  as  well  as  the  writer’s  urgent  need 
of  money.  His  revision  needs  equally  apply  to  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Notes  by  Quarles  Quickens  Esq.”  Concerning 
“The  Grey  Tadpole”  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  calls 
attention  to  Poe’s  mention  of  “  Henson,”  which  “per¬ 
sonage  was  afterwards  used  in  ‘The  Balloon  Hoax’ 
that  Poe  was  even  then  writing.” 

Professor  Campbell  notes  an  interesting  Poe  letter, 
of  Feb.  18,  1844,  in  George  Lippard’s  “Herbert  Tra¬ 
cey.”  This  letter  gives  a  critique  of  Lippard’s  “Ladye 
Annabel”;  and  of  the  unscrupulous  and  undiscerning 
human  product  Poe  wrote :  “  Let  a  fool  alone  —  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  be  both  scoundrel  and  fool,  and  he  will 
kill  himself  far  sooner  than  you  can  kill  him  by  any 
active  exertion.  ...  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  whether  I  regard  as  the  higher  com¬ 
pliment,  the  approbation  of  a  man  of  honor  and  talent, 
or  the  abuse  of  an  ass  or  a  blackguard.”  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  clique,’  noted  by  Poe’s  friend  John  Tomlin, 
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Tennessee,  made  Poe  well  acquainted  with  such  abuse, 
as  plentiful  records  prove.  Yet,  as  the  poet’s  “  Mar¬ 
ginalia”  stated  of  “The  Crab,”  —  “To  vilify  a  great 
man  is  the  readiest  way  in  which  a  little  man  can 
himself  obtain  greatness.  The  Crab  might  never  have 
become  a  constellation  but  for  the  courage  it  evinced 
in  nibbling  Hercules  on  the  heel.”  As  much  might 
be  said  of  the  irate  literati  of  Poe’s  time  and  adverse 
treatment,  that  for  no  other  reasons  cluster  about  the 
poet's  immortality. 

Graham's  January,  1844,  issue  noticed  the  receipt 
of  “  Orion,”  in  three  Books,  by  Richard  Hengist 
Horne,  J.  H.  Miller,  London,  and  gave  more  than  a 
hint  as  to  its  near  review.  With  its  “  picturesque  im¬ 
agery  and  mysticism,”  “Orion”  with  special  pleas¬ 
ure  claimed  Poe’s  best  critical  efforts  during  these 
early  days  of  1844:  a  long  able  review  of  this  epic- 
drama  appeared  in  Graham’s  March  issue.  Poe  noted 
“Orion”  as,  not  a  “  Poem,  but  as  a  Work —  .  .  .  the 
earnest  outpouring  of  the  oneness  of  psychological 
MAN.”  Its  defects,  “  as  trivial,  conventional ;  its  beau¬ 
ties,  intrinsic  and  supreme.”  Its  quickening  touch  on 
Poe’s. idealisms,  perhaps,  led  him  to  write  to  the  author 
of  “  Orion  ”  concerning  the  British  print  of  its  critic’s 
own  works  and  other  literary  values.  As  to  Poe,  dur¬ 
ing  these  troubled  days,  came  a  reply  from  Mr.  Horne 
at  London,  April  t6,  1844.  It  stated  Poe’s  letter  was 
received  that  morning;  that  at  all  times  he  would  be 
happy  to  further  its  writer’s  literary  interests..  Horne 
quoted  New  Spirit  of  the  Age  to  prove  many  British 
critics  were  far  from  pleased  with  his  own  efforts;  that 
Jerold’s  Illuminated  Magazine  might  print  for  Poe, 
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but  —  in  confidence  —  it  was  not  doing  well;  Horne 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  “  noble  and  generous  ” 
words  given  his  works  by  Poe,  whose  name  was  “  well 
known,  ...  in  the  critical  literature  of  America,”  to 
the  writer.  Again  he  wrote,  April  27th,  that  at  the 
time  of  prior  letter  he  had  not  seen  Poe’s  critique  of 
“Orion”  in  Graham’s  of  March;  that  Mr.  Cornelius 
Mathews  of  New  York,  and  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  — 
writer’s  friend  —  had  mentioned  it  was  to  be  reviewed 
by  Poe.  Its  “high  praise”  and  some  objections  were 
noted  in  detail,  and  inquiries  made  as  to  American 
reprint;  even  if  author  of  “Orion”  got  “nothing,” 
he  was  still  willing  “  to  give  ”  it.  Horne  added : 
“  Your  MS.  of  ‘  The  Spectacles  ’  is  safely  lodged 
in  my  iron  chest  with  my  own  MSS.  till  I  find  a  fav¬ 
orable  opportunity  for  its  use.”  Professor  Campbell 
notes  “  The  Spectacles  ”  appeared  in  Philadelphia 
Dollar  Newspaper  for  March  27,  1844.  Concerning 
this  story  Horne  wrote,  from  London,  April  8,  1876, 
that  it  was  sent  by  Poe  requesting  friendly  service 
for  its  remunerative  English  printing.  With  this  in 
mind  Horne  had  tried  several  magazines,  but  not  an 
editor  would  touch  it  by  reason  of  false  modesty,  so¬ 
cial  and  religious  hypocrisy;  he  added,  it  was  ut¬ 
terly  ridiculous  to  perceive  anything  contrary  to  the 
most  rigid  and  puritanic  delicacy  in  the  playful  but 
not  powerful  badinage  of  “  The  Spectacles.”  “  The 
Spectacles”  script74  sent  to  Horne  was  written  on 
thirty-eight  pages,  —  three  by  seven  —  of  a  blankbook, 
in  a  neat,  clear  hand,  without  change  or  correction, 
and  differs  from  the  print  of  this  story  of  the  man  who 
married  his  great-grandmother. 
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Feb.  23,  1844,  Poe’s  friend  John  Tomlin,  Esq., 
wrote  from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  that  since  sending  Wil- 
mer’s  libelous  letter  to  Poe,  writer  had  not  heard  from 
him ;  inquiries  were  made,  if  chastisement  equal  to  in¬ 
juries  had  been  inflicted  on  the  author  of  “  Quacks 
of  Helicon,”  of  which  Poe’s  review  had  given  Tomlin  a 
good  opinion  of  Wilmer.  Tomlin  added:  “  I  hope  .  .  . 
you  will  forgive  him,  and  ...  he  will  go  and  ‘  sin  no 
more  5  ”  ;  the  writer  noted  the  review  of  “  Orion”  as  of 
“  great  ability.”  But  prior  to  this  latchet  of  Britain’s 
door,  after  Dickens’  failure,  again  snapping  on  Poe’s 
hope  for  “The  Spectacles”  print,  it  appears  he  and 
Lowell  had  exchanged  letters  as  to  a  mutual  interest  for 
“  giving  some  lectures  in  Boston,”  and  to  Poe  on  this 
score  Lowell  —  at  Elmwood,  Cambridge,  March  6, 
1:844  —  wrote  that  he  had  been  to  Boston  to  find  lectur¬ 
ing  over  for  the  season;  that  the  secretary  of  Boston 
Lyceum  —  its  lectures  of  highest  rank  —  seemed  much 
pleased  as  to  the  plan  of  engaging  Poe  for  next  year. 
Lowell  added :  “  I  should  be  delighted  both  to  see  & 
hear  you.  .  .  .  The  Boston  people  want  a  little  inde¬ 
pendent  criticism  vastly.  ...  It  is  these  £  halfpenny 
critics  ’  ‘  practical  printers  ’  &  what  not,  that 

are  ruining  our  literature  —  men  who  never  doubt 
that  they  have  a  full  right  to  pronounce  upon  the  music 
of  Apollo’s  lute,  because  they  can  criticise  fitly  the 
filing  of  a  handsaw.”  It  appears  that  Lowell,  nor¬ 
mal  and  unsaddled  with  Poe’s  nervous-congestion 
malady,  could  also  use  “vitriol  ink”  at  times.  More 
harshly  than  this,  Poe  never  touched  Bostonians. 
Lowell  inquired  when  Graham  was  to  give  Poe’s  por¬ 
trait,  and  hoped  it  would  be  well  and  quickly  done; 
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Lowell  noted  that  Goethe  had  made  a  good  distinc¬ 
tion  in  dividing  his  biography  into  “  poetry  &  fact  ” ; 
that  “A  Year’s  Life  ’  was  nearing  its  third  edition; 
Lowell,  recently,  in  writing  to  Graham,  noted,  “  I  con¬ 
gratulated  him  upon  having  engaged  you  as  editor 
again.  I  recognized  your  hand  in  some  of  the  editorial 
matter  (critical)  &  missed  it  in  the  rest.  .  .  .  He  tells 
me  I  was  mistaken  &  I  am  sorry.’’  Lowell  suggested 
Poe’s  writing  for  the  North  American  Review;  that 
writer  knew  the  editor  slightly  and  would  like  to  get 
Poe  introduced ;  the  pay  was  $2  per  page.  Lowell  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  did  not  earlier  know  Poe’s  plan  to 
lecture  in  Boston,  as  something  might  have  been  done; 
he  stated  the  Lyceum  paid  $50  to  $100,  as  its  purse  was 
“full  or  empty” — and  its  aid  was  promised  for  the 
coming  year.  Yet  Lowell  seemed  too  sure  of  himself 
when  he  wrote:  “  I  care  not  .  .  .  what  a  man  says,  if 
I  see  that  he  has  his  grounds  for  it,  &  knows  thoroughly 
what  he  is  talking  about.  You  might  cut  me  up  as 
much  as  you  please  &  I  should  read  what  you  said 
with  respect,  &  with  a  great  deal  more  satisfaction 
than  most  of  the  praise  I  get  affords  me.” 

F rom  1  homas  Ollive  Mabbott  comes  transcript, 
courtesy  use  of  a  Poe  letter  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Madigan,  New  York.  This  letter  dates  Philadel¬ 
phia,  March  7,  1844,  and  reads: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  the 
5th,  and  will  be  pleased  to  deliver  a  Lecture  on  “  Amer¬ 
ican  Poetry  ”  in  Reading,  on  Tuesday  the  12th  inst.,  if 
convenient.  Please  reply  by  return-mail  and  let  me  know 
at  what  place  T  shall  meet  the  committee. 

Very  Resply  Yr.  Ob.  Svt. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 
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“Mess.  Sam.  Williams,  Wm.  Graeff  Jr.,”  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Poe. 

Research  of  Mr.  William  J.  McClellan,  Baltimore, 
traced  Poe  to  this  Reading-,  Pa.,  lecture  by  a  Baltimore  <C 
Sun,  March  21,  1844;  press  notice.  With  his  name 
in  capital  letters  this  notice  was :  “  Edgar  A.  Poe  Esq. 
This  distinguished  writer  delivered  his  much  extolled 
lecture  ‘Poets  and  Poetry  of  America’  at  Reading,  < 
Pa.,  Wednesday  last.  He  was  greeted  by  a  large  au¬ 
dience,  and  they  testified  their  appreciation  by  repeated 
bursts  of  applause.”  In  the  Saturday,  March  23rd,  date 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  appeared;  “A  Tale  of  the 
Ragged  Mountains  ”  from  the  ever-entertaining  pen 
of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq.,  occupies  the  first  columns  of 
The  Weekly  Sun  this  morning.”  This  tale  was  also 
in  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  for  April,  which  was  out  in 
March,  1844. 

Lowell  s  March  6,  1844,  letter,  Poe  answered  the 
30th.  He  stated  that  Graham  spoke  recently  of 
Lowells  Biography.  Poe  added:  “I  am  anxious  to 
write  it  at  once,  .  .  .  Could  you  forward  .  .  .  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  ?  I  am  just  now  quite  disengaged  —  in 
fact  positively  idle.”  Poe  asked  if  Lowell  had  read  the 
“  Memoir  of  Willis  ”  by  Landor  in  Graham’s  April 
issue :  “  Willis  is  no  genius.  ...  He  wants  force  and 
sincerity  ...  —  the  best  poem  he  has  written  is  .  .  . 
‘Unseen  Spirits,’  beginning,  ‘The  Shadows  Lay  — 
Along  Broadway.’  ” 

Of  Poe’s  own  portrait75  he  wrote  Lowell:  “It 
scarcely  resembles  me  at  all.  [This  half-length,  water- 
color  miniature  of  Poe  was  painted  from  life  by  A.  C. 
Smith  at  Philadelphia,  in  1843.  It  represents  the 


Edgar  Allan  Poe 

From  Welch  &  Walter’s  engraving  of  water-color  portrait  by  A.  C.  Smith 
for  Graham’s  Magazine,  February,  1845 
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poet’s  face  from  a  rare  viewpoint,  and  himself  as 
seated  in  a  chair — “in  a  careless  easy  attitude.”  For 
many  years  this  Poe  portrait  was  owned  by  the  well- 
known  Philadelphia  journalist  John  Swinton.]  When 
it  will  appear  I  cannot  say.  .  .  .  My  life  is  not  yet 
written.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  Biographer  —  for  Gra¬ 
ham  insists  on  leaving  the  matter  to  myself.  I  .  .  . 
rejoice  to  hear  of  the  success  of  your  volume.  To  sell 
eleven  hundred  copies  of  a  bound  book  of  American 
poetry,  is  to  do  wonders.”  How  pathetically  Poe 
realized  this  fact!  He  asked  if  Lowell  had  read 
“  Orion,”  or  had  seen  the  article  on  American  Poetry 
in  the  London  Foreign  Quarterly  which  Poe  strongly 
attributed  to  Dickens,  and  in  which,  Poe  wrote,  “  is 
much  truth,  .  .  .  ignorance,  and  .  .  .  spleen.”  He 
added:  “It  has  been  denied  that  Dickens  wrote  it  — 
but,  to  me,  the  article  affords  so  strong  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  hand  that  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
doubting  my  existence.  .  .  .  Among  other  points  he 
accuses  myself  of  ‘metrical  imitation’  of  Tennyson, 
citing,  by  way  of  instance,  passages  from  poems  which 
were  written  and  published  by  me  long  before  Tenny¬ 
son  was  heard  of.”  Later  on  this  noting  of  Dickens 
becomes  of  much  importance.  Of  himself  Poe  wrote 
as  being  greatly  indebted  to  Lowell  concerning  next 
season’s  Boston  Lyceum  lectures,  and  “  hint  ”  as  to 
the  North  American  Revieav.  He  mentioned  mailing 
the  Dollar  Newspaper  containing  “The  Spectacles” 
—  a  tale  of  his  that  might  be  little  to  Lowell’s  taste. 
Poe  deplored  the  present  condition  of  International 
Copy-Right  Law,  and  noted  a  well-founded  “Journal” 
of  enough  ability,  circulation  and  character  was  needed 
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to  control  and  give  tone  to-  our  Letters.  Poe  deplored 
the  condition  of  our  Literature,  and  added  of  journal: 

Its  chief  aims  should  be  Independence,  Truth,  Origi¬ 
nality.  It  should  be  ...  of  some  120  pp.  and  fur¬ 
nished  at  $5.  .  .  .  Such  a  journal  might  ...  be  set  on 
foot  by  a  coalition,  and,  .  .  .  with  proper  understanding 
would  be  irresistible.  Suppose,  .  .  .  that  the  elite  of  our 
men  of  letters  should  combine  secretly.  .  .  .  Let  each 
subscribe,  say  $200  for  .  .  .  the  undertaking;  .  .  .  The 
articles  to  be  supplied  by  members  solely.  ...  A  nomi¬ 
nal  editor  to  be  elected  from  among  the  number.  How 
could  such  a  journal  fail?  ....  If  we  do  not  defend 
ourselves  by  some  such  coalition,  we  shall  be  devoured, 
without  mercy,  by  the  Godeys,  the  Snowdens,  et  id  genus 
omne. 

Most  truly  your  friend 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 


END  OF  SECTION  V  AND  VOLUME  I 
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1  —  General  David  Poe’s  first  three 
homes  and  business  on  Market  St.  a, 
b,  c.  2  —  General  David  Poe’s 
1776  home:  No.  173  W.  Baltimore  St. 

3  —  General  David  Poe’s  1807-08 
homes:  Nos.  17  &  19  Camden  St. 

4  —  General  David  Poe’s  1812  home: 

Park  Lane,  now  Raborg  St.  5  — 

First  Presbyterian  Church  Burial 
Ground.  +  Poe’s  Grave.  6  — 

Mrs.  Clamm’s  1832-35  home:  No.  3 
Amity  St.  7  —  Henry  Didier’s 
home  and  business:  202  W.  Baltimore 
St.  8  —  Neilson  Poe’s  1836-38 
home  and  Chronicle  office:  No.  66 
Liberty  St.  9  —  Neilson  Poe’s 
1840  law  office.  10  —  William 
Gwynn’s  home:  St.  Paul  St.  11  —  William  Gwynn’s 
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Federal  Gazette  office:  St.  Paul  St.  &  Bank  Lane.  12 

—  The  Tusculum,  or  Delphian  Club:  Bank  Lane. 

13  —  Barnum’s  City  Hotel:  Calvert  St.,  bet.  Bank 
Lane  &  Fayette  St.  14  —  John  P.  Kennedy's  1833- 
37  home,  No.  62  N.  Charles  St.  15  —  John  H.  B. 
Latrobe's  1833  home.  16  —  John  H.  B.  Latrobe’s 
1833  law  office:  Mechanics  Bank  Building.  17 — Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Coale’s  Book  Store:  literary  resort  of  Poe  and 
others.  18  —  City  Assembly  Rooms  and  Library : 
Holliday  &  Fayette  Sts.  19  —  Egyptian  Hall  of 
Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  where  Poe  lectured  Jan.  31st, 
1844.  20— Post  Office.  .  21  —  City  Hall.  22 

—  Widow  Meagher’s  Place.  23  • —  Hatch  &  Dun¬ 

ning,  Publishers,  1829:  205  W.  Baltimore  St.  24  — 
Matchett  &  Woods,  Printers,  1829:  204  W.  Baltimore 
St.  25  —  Holliday  St.  Theatre,  1798.  26  — 

Matthew  Bleakley’s  Armistead  Hotel:  Swan  St.  27 

—  John  P.  Kennedy’s  1837  home.  28  —  Seven 
Stars  Tavern:  Water  St.,  near  Market  Space.  29  — 
Baltimore  Saturday  Times  office,  opposite  Barnum's 
Hotel.  30 — Saturday  Morning  Visiter  office,  1833: 


No.  1  N.  Gay  St.  31  —  Richmond  Boat  Landing, 
1849:  Light  St.  Wharf.  32  —  Dr.  N.  C.  Brooks’ 
1849  home:  207  Lexington  St.  33  —  Bradshaw's 
Hotel:  W.  Pratt  St.,  bet.  Light  &  Charles  Sts.  34  — 
Phila.  &  Wilmington  R.  R.  Station  opposite.  35 

—  Mechanical  Fire  Engine  Co.:  33  S.  Calvert  St. 
36 — -Mrs.  Clemm's  1831—32  home:  Mechanics  Row: 
Wilkes  St.,  near  Caroline  St.  37  —  Exeter  &  Wilkes 
Sts.:  home,  1831-32,  of  “Baltimore  Mary.”  38  — 
Henry  Herring’s  1829  home:  Exeter  St.,  near  Stiles. 
39  —  Henry  Herring’s  1831  home:  Asciuith  St.,  near 
Fayette.  40 — Mrs.  Mary  Simmons':  Fawn  St., 
E.  of  Exeter.  41  —  Phoenix  Shot  Tower,  234  ft. 
high,  whence  Poe  was  to  fly  to  the  Lighthouse,  Apr.  1 
hoax.  42  —  James  Devereaux's  1832  home.  43 

—  Ryan's  Fourth  Ward  Polls:  44  E.  Lombard  St. 

44  —  Vigilant  Fire  Engine  Co.:  35  E.  Lombard  St. 

45  —  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  46  —  Washington 
College  Hospital,  later  Church  Home.  47  —  Dr. 
Snodgrass’  1849  home:  No.  103  N.  High  St.  48  — 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  1791-1860:  N.  W.  corner 
North  &  Fayette  Sts. 
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